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P R E F A C E. 


It is a common complaint that whilst the annals of India 
are of paramount importance to the people of England, 
there is no history which they seem less inclined to study. 
Orecce and Rome, I'^gypt and Palestine, Assyria and 
Babylon— countries which have long ceased to play a part 
in the drama of humanity—-are the subjects of text-books 
in our schools and universities ; whilst India, which is 
literally a modern reflex of the ancient world, and has 
moreover become a part anti parcel of the British 
empire, is to this day a sealed book to the masses. The 
essays of Lord Macaulay on Robert Clive and Wanen 
Hastings are perhaps known to every English household ; 
but they refer to mere episodes in the history, and are 
wanting in that familiarity with native character and forms 
of thought, which is essential to a right appreciation of 
the great collision b^itween Europe and Asia that has been 
going on in Ind^ for the last two centuries. 

The truth is that the preparation of a history of India, 
political and religkjus, is a far more difficult and laborious 
task than is ^^ncrally imagined. Twenty*two years ago the 
author began a work at Madra:s under every possible 
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advantage. There were libraries at Madras containing 
almost unique collections of books appertaining to India. 
To these were added the government records at Madras, 
which were freely opened to the author by Sir Charks 
Trevelyan, cwho was at that time Governor, 'rhe author 
completed a History of Madras, compiled from the govei^i- 
ment records, and he taught Indian history in tlie Madras 
Presitlency College; but he was unable to complete a real 
history of India from a consciousness of want of kno\v- 
ledge. After four years he proceeded to Calcutta as 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign or Political Department, and was soon astoundcti at 
his own ignorance. He had learnt something of Cli^e and 
Hastings, of the Moghuls, Mahrattas, and the Manpiis of 
^Vclleslcy; but of the history of India and its civilisation, 
and especially of the conflicts between opposite lines of 
policy laid tlown by different Anglo-Indian statesmen 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he found 
that he knew literally nothing. 

The WTitcr has no desire to carry the reader into his 
workshop, or to dwell on the extent of his labours. It’will 
suffice to say that having sounded the depths of his ignor¬ 
ance, he has since then lost no opportunity, official or 
literary, to perfect his knowledge of Indian history. 
Some samples have already appeared in his Lirge History 
of India from the Earliest Ages, which deals with the 
Hindu and Muhammadan periods, and of which four 
volumes have already been published. TIis history of 
British India is now given for the first time in the present 
volume. It has been an entirely indepenaent work, drawn 
direct from the fountain head, afier a stuc^ ^ the records 
of the Government of India, official reports aoi'lparliamenCary 
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blue books, and of such current annals, memoirs, travels, 
or correspondence, as have been found to yield historical 
materials. Thus it is only after the unremitting application 
of many years, during which official duties have often 
helped him as much as literary studies, that^hc author 
hjis been able to complete the history of India, from the 
earliest dawning of legend to the breaking out of the 
present Afghan war: and to reduce the whole to a com¬ 
pact form which, it is hoped, will render it both interesting 
and useful to general readers, as well as to students in 
the religion'and politics of our Indian empire. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the series of 
maps which illustrate the successive changes in the history. 
They have been constructed on a plan originally suggested 
by Mr. Macmillan, but which has been somewhat modified 
to meet the requirements of the present volume. 


WiTHAM, Essex, 

Jan , 22, 1880. 
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PART I 

HINDU INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

MAHA BHARATA; PUNJAB AND NORTH-WEST. 

ABOUT B.C. 1500 1400. 

• 

India in ancient time'; was parcelled out, like Palestine kc. 
and Greece, into a number of small kingdoms, each under 1500-1400 
the goven\pient of its own Raja, Every Raja had a council 
of elders, including chiefs and kinsmen, who were collec- rier 
tivily known as the Durbar. Sometimes there was a minis- Rajas, 
ter or ministry. Sometimes a Raja might be under the 
influence of a queen or Rdnf, or of a queen mother or 
dowager Rdnf. Sometimes a Raja conquered other Rajas, 
an 4 became known as a Mahdraja, or “great Raja.” At a 
remote period the life at Hindu courts was modified by the 
rise of priests or Brahmans. The working of these various 
elements finds full expression in Hindu legends, and con¬ 
stitutes what may be called Hindu history. 

The earliest traditions of India are lecorded in the Mahd Earliest 
Bhdrata, an ancient Hindu epic, written in the Sanskrit traditions: 
language. It tells of a great war between Kauravas and 
Pdndavas, just as Homer’s Iliad tells of a war between Greece 
and Troy, The scerfe is laid partly in the Punjab, and Hindus- 
partly in the north-west of Hindustan. The Kauravas and 
Pdndavas were rival kinSmen of the royal house of Hastind- 
pur. The city of Hastindpur wl^ situated about sixty-five 
miles to the north-^t of Delhi, and is still represented by 

B 
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a group of shapeless mounds on the upper course of the 
Ganges. The extent of the Raj is unknown; but it irv^luded 
a certain area round Hastindpur on the river Gangj s. It 
probably consisted of arable and pasture lands, occupied by 
Rajpiits, and bordering on uncleared jungle and fdest, 
which were inhabited by aboriginal populations j but in the 
Sanskrit epic the Raja is always known as a Mahdraja, 
or “ great l^ja.” ‘ 

Hastindpur was to all appearance'an Aryan colo&y, having , 
other Ary'an or Rajpdt colonies in its neighbourhood, each 
forming a kingdom under its own Raja. But all these 
colonies ivere struggling more or less against aboriginal or 
non-Aryan populations. The Aryans were immigrants from 
High Asia; they had established kingdoms in Central Asia, 
the Punjab, and the north-west quarter of Hindustan, as far 
as Kanouj on the Ganges, and probably in Ayodhyd or Oude 
to the northward of the Ganges. 1 'liey regarded the abori¬ 
gines as demons and cannibals, and called them Rdkshasas 
and Asuras. Some aboriginal tribes were treated rather as 
subject races; such as the Bhds or Bheels, who occupied 
the hills and jungles to the south, and the Ndgas, or snake 
worshippers, who appear to have migrated from Kashmir 
towards the banks of the Ganges. 

The Mahdraja of Hastindpur was named Santanu. He 
claimed descent from the hero Bharata, wlio was said to 
have conquered all India. The name of Bharata was famous 
in the days of yore. All India was called the land of Bharata. 
Even the war of the descendants of Santanu, which forms 
the main tradition of the epic, has always been known asj:he 
Mahd Bhdrata, or “ great war of Bharata.” 

Mahdraja Santanu was an old man with a grown-up son. 
He wanted to marry a young damsel; but her parents would 
not consent to the marriage unless he disinherited his pre¬ 
sent son, and reserved the Raj for any other son he might 
have by their daughter. Moreover, to prevent any future 
disputes, the parents insisted that the son already living 
should pledge himself never to marry. The Mahdraja was 
thus at the mercy of his son. But son was a model of 
filial obedience; he resigned all claim to the Raj; and he 
vowed never to marry, and never to become a father. <Jl’he 

' General Cunningham, on tlie strength of c^ain astronomical data, 
fixes the date of the war of the Mahd Bhdrata 10 14:6 u.c. 0 
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parents then gave their daughter in marriage to the Mahdraja; b.c. 

but the son became known by the name of Bhfshma, or t5 oo‘»4o o 
“ dreadful,” because of his dreadful vow. 

The old Mahdraja became the father of a second soilj and Bhishma, 
thdn died. Bhfshma kept his vow, and proved a faithfun^® 
guardian of the widow and her infant son. He placed the 
son upon the throne, instructed him in the use of arir^ and 
conducted the affairs of the Raj for him as minister or 
manage/. When the pfince was grown, Bhfshma provided 
him with two wives; he fought and conquered the Raja of 
Benares, and carried off his two daughters to become the 
brides of his young half-brother.^ This capture of daughters 
was in accordance with the old customs of the Kshatriyas 
or Rajas; but the captor was always obliged to fight and 
conquer the father before he could carry off a daughter, 
either to marry her or to give her in marriage.^ The man who 
stole away a daughter without fighting the father was a 
coward and a Rdkshasa.^ 

After a while the young Mahdraja sickened and died, Dhritar- 
leaving two infants to inherit the Raj,—Dhritarashtra the ashtra, the 
“blind," and Pdndu the “pale-complexioned."'^ Again 
Bhfshma proved a faithful minister and instructor; h^the“pale'^ 
managed^the Raj, educated the two boys, and in due time complex- 
procured wives for both. Dhritardshtra the blind was ioned." 
nigrried to a daughter of the Raja of the Gdndhdra country.^ 

The bride was named Gdndhdrf; and when she knew that 
her husband was blind, she tied •a handkerchief over her 
eyes, so that she might have no advantage over him. Pdndu 


' Attock, on the river Indus, was anciently known as Benares. It 
is a question whether the princesses belonged to Benares on the Indus, 
or tp Benares on the Ganges. 

* Manu, iii. 26, 32, 41. For further explanation, see History of 
India, vol. i.: Mabd Bhdrata. 

‘ Kdkshasa was a name of reproach applied to the aborigines of 
India. 

* The legend has been slightly modified to suit modem tastes. The- 
details are given in fhe larger History of India, vol. i. 

The name of Gdndlftra still lingers in that of Kandahar in Central 
Asia. Tlie country, however, is said to be identical with the lower 
Cdbul valley, including Peshawtir. The Gandarians fought in the army 
of Kerxes, armed, like the mktrians with bows of cane and short spears. 
(Herodotus, vii. 64, ^.) KawUnson Acates them on the lower mdus, 
an^ makes them migwe to Kandahar. 

* B 2 
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B.c. the pale-complexioned was married to two wives, Kunti 
»5 ooi40o and Madri.i 

Exclusion council of elders at Hastindpur would not a(f:ept a 

of theblind blind prince as their Mahdraja. Dhritardshtra was set aside 
prince, notwithstanding he was the elder of the two ; and Pdhdu 
the pale-complexioned was installed on the throne of Hasti- 
ndpuf^ 

MahAraja The reign of Pdndu is obscure, and of no moment. After 
' A ^ ^bile he abdicated the throne, and went into th^'e jungle, 
^ and spent his time in hunting. Subsequently he died in 
the jungle, leaving three sons by Kunti and two sons by 
Madrf. There was a contest between his two widows as to 
who should burn herself with his remains. -Maclrf pleaded 
that she was the youngest and most beloved, and therefore 
the most likely to comfort the dead Mahiraja in the world 
of shades.® Accordingly Madrf perished on the funeral pile, 
and Kuntf returned with the five sons of Pandu to the palace 
of Hastindpur. The ,three sons of Kunti were named Yud- 
hishthira, Bhraia, and Arjuna. The two sons of Madri were 
named Nakula and Sahadava. 

MabAraja Meanwhile Dhritardshtra the blind became Mahdraja of 
phritar- Hastindpur. Indeed after the abdication of Pdndu there 
Kauravas alternative; for there was no one left but^ the blind 

and PAn- P^^ce. Bhfshma, however, was still minister or manager 
davas. of the Raj. Dhritardshtra had several sons, but only twf’ of 
any note, namely, Duryodhana the eldest, and his brother 
Duhsdsana. I'he soiiS -of Dhritardshtra were called the 
Kauravas, after a remote ancestor called Kuru. They were 
thus distinguished from their cousins, the five sons of Pdn^lu, 
who were known as the Pdndavas. 


Dronathe The Kauravas and Pdndavas were brought up in the 
peceptor : old palace at Hastindpur. Bhishma, the patriarch of the 

whhDru- teach- the rising 

generation. A tutor or preceptor was engaged named 
Drona. He was an exiled prince from Panchdla, who had 


taken refuge at the court of Hastindpur, Panchdla lay to 
the south-east; it was a Raj situated on the lower Doab 


^ The birth of Kunti is obscured by a religious myth. Madri is said 
to have been bought with money. 

* This story was current asrongst the Greeks. It is retold in the 
hbtoiy of Didorus Siculus. 
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between the Ganges and the Jurana.^ The Raja of b.c. 
Panchdla was named Drupada. Drona had a feud with *500**400 
Drup^da, and became an exile. He married a daughter 
of the house of Hastindpur, and had a son, named Aswatt- 
hama. He became preceptor of the young princes of 
Hastindpur, on the condition that when they were fully 
versed in the use of arms, they should help him to be 
jevcnged on Raja D’-upada. * 

Thero was soon a jealousy between the Kauravas and Jealousy 
the Pdndavas. It was a question who should succeed to between 
the Raj; Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, or 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pdndavas. Yudhishthira was davas, 
not given to ^ghting, and never proved himself a warrior. 

But Duryodhana was jealous of the strength of Bhlraa, the 
second Pdndav£i, who w^as the giant of the family. He 
mixed drugs in Bhfma’s food; and when the giant was in 
a deep sleep, he threw him into the Ganges. Bhima was 
rescued by some of the Ndga people, and returned to 
Hastindpur; but the strife between Duryodhana and the 
Pdndavas still remained. 

Drona took great pains in teaching all the young men, Instnic- 
but he had a special leaning towards the Pdndavas. He hons of 
taught Yudhishthira the use of the spear, but nothing 
would m*ake that young man a warrior. Bhfma, however, 
l^rnt to use his club; whilst Arjuna became the most 
famous archer of his time. Nakula learned to tame horses, 
and Sahadava to calculate the ^ars. The Kauravas were 
taiighf the use of arms, like their cousins the Pdndavas, 
and so was Aswatthdma, the son of Drona; but there was 
no one to equal Arjuna; and Duryodhana began to hate 
Arjuna as much as he hated Bhfma. 

The fame of Drond as a teacher of archery was soon Fame of 
noised abroad. Sons of Rajas flocked to Hastindpur to Drona. 
learn the use of the bow. Amongst others came a son of 
a Bhfl Raja from the southern hills; but Drona refused to 
instruct him. Drona declared that the Bhfls were a race of 
highwaymen and cattle lifters, and that it would be a sin to 

* The frontiers of a Hindu Raj, in ancient times, are often obscure. 

According to the Maha Bharata the kingdom of Panchala extended 
frflm the Himalayas to the Chambal river. Manu again indentifies 
PancbAla with Kaimuj. The city Kanouj, on the Ganges, was 
about two hundred o^les to the south of Hastindpur. 
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teach them the use of the bow. The Bhfl prince was much 
abashed by this refusal, and went away very sorrowful to his 
own country. 

The Bhils in those days were as superstitious as they are 
now. The Bhfl prince adored Drona as a god. He made 
a clay image of Drona, worshipped it, and practised with his 
bow a^d arrows before it; and he became so skilful an archer 
that his fame reached to Hastindpur. Drona was angry with 
the Bhfl prince; he was alarmed leSt the Bhfls shbuld be¬ 
come dangerous archers. He went to the Bhfl country, 
accompanied by all the young men at Hastinjfpur, and re¬ 
solved to spoil the archery of his worshipper. He called the 
Bhfl prince before him, and commanded himnto cut off the 
forefinger of his right hand. The prince fell down and wor¬ 
shipped him, and prepared to do his bidding. But Drona’s 
heart was touched. He ordered the Bhfl to stay his hand, 
but made him swear that he would never shoot the bow with 
his forefinger, but with his middle fingers only.^ 

After the return from the Bhfl country a day was appointed 
for an exhibition of arms at Hastindpur. An area was set 
apart without the city, and marked round with barriers. 
Galleries were built round about for the accommodation of 
chieftains and ladies, and were adorned with flags and gar¬ 
lands. When the day began to dawn, the people gathered 
round the barriers, and between the galleries, to witness tke 
exercises of the Kauravas and Pdndavas. The blind Mahd- 
raja was led to the galleries, and took his seat amongst 
his chieftains, with Bhfshma sitting on his right hand. All 
the ladies of the court also took their seats in the galleries; 
and the chief amongst them were Gdndhdrf, the mother of 
the Kauravas, and Kuntf, the mother of the Pdndavas, 

Drona and his son Aswatthdma then entered the arena in 
white garments, and chanted the praises of Indra and the 
gods. I'he princes followed with their Weapons in their 
hands, and kissed the feet of their preceptor. They began 
by shooting arrows at a butt, first on foot, and afterwards 
from horses, elephants, and chariots. Next followed mock 
fights with swords and bucklers, and afterwards they fought 
with clubs, to prove their strength as well as their skill. 


> llie legend b remembered in Malwa to this day, but the modem 
Bhib have forgotten the oath, inti use their forefingers in shooting, as 
they say their fathers had done before them. 
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During the club fighting, the old jealousy broke out. 
Duryodhana and Bhima engaged in combat at the other 
end qf the arena, and soon fought in downright earnest. Rjvaliy 
'rhey rushed upon one another like wild elephants, whilst between 
the multitude ran to and fro, and shouted some for Bhlma Dutyod- 
and others for Duryodhana. The air was filled with noise 
and dust, and the whole plain was in an uproar. Drona " 
sent his son Aswatthdma to stop the combat, but no one 
needed "him. At last Drona went himself in all haste, 
parted the young men by sheer force, and thus put an end 
to the turmoil. 

When quiet was restored, Drona ordered Arjuna to show Arjuna’s 
his skill at a^phery. The young prince entered the arena splendid 
clothed in golden mail, with his bow inlaid with many^*^'^ 
colours. The nijultitude hailed him as another Indra; and 
the heart of Kuntf thrilled with pride and exultation as she 
beheld her youngest son, Arjuna set up an iron boar and 
shot five arrows into its mouth. He tied a cow’s horn to 
the top of a pole, and shot twenty-one arrows into the 
hollow of the horn. He mounted his chariot, and was 
driven swiftly along, whilst shooting krrows right and left 
with the utmost skill and dexterity. Next he played with 
the sword, and the blade flashed like lightning. He whirled 
his sharp-edged quoit or chakra wherever he would, and 
n^ver missed his mark. Lastly, he armed himself with a 
noose, and threw it at horses and deer, and drew every one 
to the ground. When he had fiiyshed, he kissed the feet of 
his preceptor, and was embraced by Drona before all the 
assembly. 

* At this moment a young warrior entered the arena, and Rebuff of 
challenged Arjuna. His name was Kama. He was a close Kama, 
friend of Duryodliana, for he was as skilled an archer as 
Arjuna; but his birth was low, for his father was a charioteer. 

Arjuna w^ould liave fought Kama, but a kinsman prevented 
the combat. Duryodhana made him a Raja on the spot, 
but the F^ndavas treated him as an upstart. Bhima asked 
him what he had to do with bows and arrows, and told him 
to take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after his father. 

Kama was very angry, but said nothing; and night coming 
on soon dispersed the assembly. 

*After this Drona claimed th^ reward of his instructions. ven^*on 
Qis pupils were filled in arms, and he was longing to be Dnfpada. 
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revenged on the Raja of Panchila. Neither the Maharaja 
nor his council objected to the war against Drupada. Drona 
marched against Drupada, accompanied by the Kauravas 
and Pdndavas, and defeated the Panchdla Raja, and carried 
him off prisoner to Hastindpur. Drona now obliged Dru¬ 
pada to give him half the Raj of Panchila ; and Drupada 
returned to his reduced dominion, and swore to be revenged 
on Dfona. 

Meanwhile the time arrived for«appomting a Vuva-raja, 
or “ little Raja.” The Yuva-raja was to help the Mahjt- 
raja, or “ great Raja,” in his old age, and to inherit the Raj 
after his death. A Yuva-raja was appointed whilst the 
Maharaja was alive, in order to secure the ,succession, and 
to accustom the young prince to the duties of government^ 

In the first instance, Mahdraja Dhritar^htra appointed 
Yudhishthira to be Yuva-raja. Duryodhana and the Kau¬ 
ravas raised a great outcry. They asked the Mahdraja 
why he promoted his nephews at the expense of his sons. 
The blind old sovereign became sorely troubled. The sons 
of Pdndu had a rightful claim, but his own sons had a 
natural claim. The Mahdraja was afraid that war and blood¬ 
shed would break out in Hastindpur. After much hesitation 
he ordered Yudhishthira and his brethren to go to the city 
of Vdrandvata, the modern Aliahabad, there to abide until 
he should recall them to Hastindpur. The Pdndavas obeyfd 
the words of the Mahdraja, and went with their mother 
Kuntf to the city of Vdrandvata. When they had departed 
out of Hastindpur, the Mahdraja appointed Duryodhana to 
be Yuva-raja. 

The exile of the Pdndavas carried them to the frontier 
of the Aryan pale. The city of Vdrandvata, the ancient 
Piaydg and modern Allahabad, was situated at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna. On the north was the famous 
Raj of Ayodhyd, or Oiide. To the south and east was the 
country of Rdkshasas and Asuras, demons and cannibals.^ 

^ The custom of appointing a Yuva-raja, or Joohraj, still prevails in 
Hindu courts. A similar custom prevailed amongst the later kings of 
Judah and Israel. ** 

> Further particulars respecting the region outside the Aryan pale will 
be furnished in dealing with the RdmAyana. The region to the east¬ 
ward of Allahabad, which is said to have been occupied by Rdksha^tas 
and Asuras, corresponds with Ms^adha, the modern Behar, the cradle 
of Buddhism. 
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The Kauravas had already sent a trusty retainer to Vira- b.c. 

ndvata to compass the destruction of the Pdndavas. On 
reaching the city, the Pdndavas were met by this retainer, Narrow 
who led them to a college of holy men, and then conducted escape of 
them to a house which he had prepared for their reception, the Pan- 
At night-time the Pdndavas discovered that this house was 
built of combustibles, and that it was locked and barrgd on 
the outside. Tliey escaped through a subterranean passage, 
wnich is *shown to this‘day in the fortress of Allahabad. 

The house was burnt down with all that it contained, inclu¬ 
ding a lihil woman and five of her sons, who had got drunk 
after the manner of their race, and fallen asleep inside the 
building. Th% discovery of their blackened remains led 
all men to believe that Kuntf and her five sons had perished 
in the conflagratiogi. 

The Pandavas next disguised themselves as Brahman Adven- 
mendicants, and journeyed eastward through the land 
Kakshasas and Asuras. The sacred garb ensured them 
respect, whilst they collected enough alms for their daily sliasas. 
needs. In this manner they journeyed^ to the city of Eka- 
chakra, the modern Arrah. On the way Blifraa is said to 
have conquered and slain a cannibal Asiira, named Ilidimba, 
and then to have married his sister Hidimbf. 

At Rka^akra, the Pdndavas and their mother lodged in Datt!' 

thfifchouse of a Brahman. There Bhima had an adventure hetween 

with another cannibal Asura, named Vaka. According to Sira 

the story, Vaka lived in the outskirts of the city, and re- 

quired the inhabitants to supply him with a stock of pro- 

visjons and a human victim ever>’ day. The household of 

the* Brahman where the Pandavas lodged were in great grief, 

for it was the Brahman’s turn to supply a human victim. 

The infant son of the Brahnian broke off a pointed blade of 

grass, and wanted to go and kill the Asura. Kuntf and her 

sons were moved to tears. Bhfma went out to meet the 

Asura. He tore up a tree by the roots to serve as a club j 

and then fought the cannibal and slew him, and dragged his 

body to the gate of the ciiy.^ 

0 

* The stories of Hidimbf and Vaka are apparently allegoncal fictions, 
coined by the Brahmanical compilers of the Mah 4 Bhamta, as an expres¬ 
sion bf their hatred against the Buddhists, The country, as already seen, 
was the hot-bed of Bu 4 {lhism ; conseqifl&nlly it is ixsopled by Kdkshasas 
and Asuras. In Burm^and other Buddhist conntnes, the l^ies, though 
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At this crisis heralds were proclaiming in all lands that 
1500-1400 Dnipada of Panchdla was about to celebrate the 
Swayam* Swayamvara of his daughter Draupadl at his city of Kdra- 
vara of pilya.' The Swayamvara was a marriage festival. Young 
Draupadl. men of the noble race of Kshatriyas contended in feats of 
strength and skill for the hand of a daughter of a Raja. It 
was ^lled a Swayamvara, or “self choice,” because the 
damsel was supposed to have some choice in the mattej,* 
Accordingly the Pdndavas laid aside*their old hostility against 
Drupada, and went to the Swayamvara of his daughter, who 
was said to be the fairest maiden in all the world. 

The golden The Swayamvara of Draupadl is a Rajpdt romance. All 

the Rajas of India are said to have been ptgsent, including 
Duryodhana and the other Kauravas, as well as Kama, 
their low-born ally. A large plain was set apart with 
barriers and galleries, like the area of the exhibition of 
arms at Hastindpur. At one end of the plain a golden hsh 
was set up on the top of a pole. Beneath, or before, the 
fish, a chakra or quoit was hung, and kept constantly whirl 
ing round. Near the same spot was a heavy bow of 
enormous size. Tie man who stmng the bow, and shot 
an arrow through the chakra, which should strike ^the eye 
of the fish, was to be the winner of the daughter ol 
the Raja. 

Draupadl When the Pdndavas reached the city of KdmpilyaC t^ey 
and her found a number of Rajas encamped round about. There 
were soldiers and elephants, merchants and showmen, and 
multitudes of spectators. After many days of sports and 
feasting, the morning of the Swayamvara began to dawn. 
The city was awakened with drums and trumpets, and the 

perfectly modest, are more free and unreserved than in a Brahmanical 
country like India. This fact is exaggerated in the story of Hidimbi,, 
who is represented as a.sking Bhima to take her as his wife. Vaka is 
nothinljf more than an allegorical personification of a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery, .situated in the outskirts of a city, and receiving a daily supply of 
provisions from the inhabitants. The Buddhist monks had no objection 
to fiesh meat, which was opposed to Brahmanical laws; accordingly 
they figure as cannibals. Bhiina, the hero of«the Patidavas, is de.scribed 
as destroying the monster or monastery. 

1 General Cunningham identifies K&mpilya with the modem Kampil, 
between Budaon and Farukhabad. • 

* At later Swayamvaras theft were no preliminary games, but a 
princess simply chose her own bridegroom. ^ 
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plain was hung with flags and garlands. The multitude b.c. 
crowded round the barriers; the Rajas filled the galleries; 
the Brahmans chanted the Vedic hymns in praise of Indra 
and the gods. The princess Draupadi appeared with a 
garland in her hand, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna stood 
at her side. The prince stepped forward and proclaimed 
that his sister would be the bride of the man who shot 
an arrow through the chakra and struck the eye or the*^ 
golden fish. He then turned to his sister and said, “If 
a Kshatriya^ performs this feat, you must throw your 
garland round his neck, and accept him for your lord and 
bridegroom.” 

Then the Rjuas arose from their seats and entered the Failure of 
area. They garnered round the golden fish and looked the Kajas. 
wistfully at the bow; but every man was afraid to lift it lest 
he should fail to bend it, and excite laughter and scorn. 

Presently one tried to bend the bow and failed. Then 
many tried and shared his fate. At last Kama entered the 
lists; he bent the bow and ^ted an arrow to tl^‘ string. At 
this moment Draupadi stepped forth. She cried aloud, “ I 
w'ed not with the base-born i ” So Kartfa was abashed and 
walked away; but his heart was burning with rage and 
mortification. 

Other Rhjas came up, but not one could bend the bow. Triumph 
The Pdndavas looked on, still disguised as Brahmans, of Arjuna. 
•Suadenly Arjuna stept forth and strung the bow, and fitted 
an arrow to the string. The Brahn^ans looked on with wild 
surprise to see a Brahman contend at a Swayaravara. The 
Brahmans in the crowd were sore afraid lest the Rajas 
should be offended and withhold their alms; they implored 
Arjuna to withdraw. But Arjuna, nothing daunted, drew 
his bow with all his might; he shot the arrow through the 
centre of the whirling chakra into the eye of the golden 
fish. A roar of acclamations rose like the crash and roll of 
thunder. The Brahmans forgot their fears and waved their 
scarfs with delight The beautiful Draupadf came forth, as 
her brother had commanded her, and threw the garland 
round the neck of Arjuna, and allowed him to lead her away 
as her lord and bridegroom. 

' TShe Aryans included at least two castes, the Kshatriyas, or military 
caste, and the Brahmans, or priests au(l*sagc^ The Rajputs claim to 
be Kjhatriyas. t. 
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The sight drove the Rajas into a fury. They cried out, 
i5 oo«i4 oo « jjQt ^ Kshatriya win the damsel ? ” “ Are we to be 
Wrath of humbled by a Brahman ? ” “ The life of a Brahman is sacred, 
the Rajas, but down with the guilty race of Dnipada ! ” They gathered 
round Raja Drupada with angry faces and naked swords j 
they threatened to bum his daughter on a pile unless she 
cho^e a Kshatriya for her husband. At this moment the 
Pindavas threw off their disguise. Arjuna stood forth ^d 
proclaimed his birth and lineage. ^Thc children of Bharata 
were the noblest Kshatriyas in the land, and none could 
doubt the right of Arjuna to contend at a Swayamvara. So 
the Rajas sheathed their swords in sullen anger, and went 
away to their own homes; whilst Arjujj^ led away his 
bride, and placed her in the charge of his mother Kunti, 
until the marriage rites could be perforjned, according to 
the law.^ 

Allknce The marriage of Draupadi broke up the league be- 
tween the l^dndavas and Drona against Drupada. The 
davas^and I^^tiravas rejmained on the side of Drona. The Pdndavas 
Drupada. went over to Drupada and formed a close alliance with 
him. Both Drupada and the Pdndavas prepared to make 
war upon Drona and the Kauravas. Drupada was anxious 
to recover the lost half of his Raj of Panchdla; whilst the 
Pdndavas were anxious to secure the Raj they hid inherited 
from their father Pdndu. ,v 

Division This alliance caused much alarm at Hastindpiir. The 
of the Raj. younger men were clamorous for war, but the blind Mahdraja 
was averse to bloodshed. At last Bhfslima proposed that the 
Raj of Hastindpur should be divided between the Kauravas 
and Pdndavas. After many debates the Mahdraja followed the 
counsel of Bhfshma. The Raj was divided, but it was not 
a fair division. The uncleared jungle of Khandava-prastha 
was made over to the Pdndavas; whilst the Mahdraja and 
the Kauravas remained in possession of Hastindpur.^ 

^ The marringe of Draupadi has a dark side, which is best left in 
obscurity. According to a barbaious law, which prevailed in tinies 
when female infanticide M'as a general rule, a woman was married to the 
eldest brother, but became the wife of aR^the brothers of a family. 
Thus Draupadi was married to YudhislUhira, but became the wife of all 
five Pdndavas. The subject is sufficiently discussed in the larger 
history. See vol. i. Mahd Bhirata. * 

* The old jungle or forest bf Khdndava-prastha covered the site of 
modern Delhi and the surrounding country. 
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The jungle of Khindava-prastha was occupied by a b.c* 
Scythic tribe, known as Ndgas, or serpent-worshippers. 

They were driven out by the simple process of burning the |^j 
forest. The Fdndavas built a fortress, and called it Indra- Khandava- 
prastha,! prastha. 

The tradition of the new Raj tells something of the social Status of 
status of the ancient Kshatriyas. They were at onge a 
s(|ldicr and a ruling caste. I'hey were all Rajpiits, or the 
sons of Rajas; and so Idng as they protected their people, 
so long they exercised the rights of sovereignty. They did 
not trade like the Vaisyas, nor cultivate the lands like the 
SiSdras. Their duty was to fight with the bow and arrows, 
the sword and spear.® 

TKe Pdndavas ruled their Raj like true Kshatriyas. For Growth of 
a while they supported themselves by hunting in the 
jungles. But cultivators soon flocked to the cleared lands, 
and sowed the seed, and gave the Raja’s share of the 
harvests to Yudhishthira. In return the Pindavas protected 
them from every enemy, and drove out all cobbers and 
cattle-lifters. , 

After a while there was a misunderstanding amongst the Exile of 
Pjindavas. Arjuna left the Raj, and went into exile for ^rjuna. 
twelve ye^rs. His adventures during tliis period are so 
marvellous that they may be treated as romance rather than 
as Wstory. He married Uhipf, a daughter of the Raja of 
the Ndgsjs; but she is described as a serpent rather than as 
a mortal woman. He is said to •have received weapons 
from the gods. He went to Manipura in eastern Bengal, 
and married the daughter of a Raja, and had a son. He 
went to Dwdrakd in Guzerat, and married Subhadrd, the 
sister of Krishna. At the end of twelve years he returned 
to Hastindpur, accompanied by Subhadrd. 

^ There are said to have been five districts corresponding to the five * 
Pdndavas. The point is of small moment, except to archaeologists. 

Every traveller to Delhi who has visited the Kdtab tower, will remem¬ 
ber the desolate heaps, the d^s of thousands of years, that are scat¬ 
tered along the road. To this day there is a broken mound, called the 
“ Old Fort,’* which tradiHon would identify with the fortress built by 
the Pindavas. ■ 

^ The Hindus are divided into four great castes, namely Brahmans 
or prtests, Kshatriyas or soldiers, Vaisyas or merchants, and Sudras or 
cultivators. These again are distribute into a number of subdivisions, 
which are also called fumilies, tribes, or castes. 
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B.C. By this time the P^ndavas were established in their Raj. 
1500-1400 Accordingly they celebrated a great feast or sacrifice, known 
The Raja- Rajasdya, or royal sacrifice. It was a royal banquet 
siiya, or given to all the neighbouring Rajas as an assertion of their 
royal independent sovereignty over their new Raj. All the Rajas 
sacrifice, there, and amongst them was Duryodhana and his* 

brethren. The Rajasdya was extolled by all the guests, but 
it made the Kauravas more jealous than ever, and th^y 
began to plot amongst themselves for the destruction of the 
Pdndavas. 

Plot The ancient Kshatriyas were all given to gambling. 

piSrn^ Sdkuni, a brother of Gdndhdri, the mother of the Kauravas, 
was a noted gambler, and had an evil reputation for using 
loaded dice. Me was dwelling at Hastindpur, and the 
Kauravas asked him how they could ruin the Fdndavas. 
Sdkuni counselled his nephews to invite the Pdndavas to a 
gambling match at Hastindpur. Duryodhana was to chal¬ 
lenge Yudhishthira to play, but Sdkuni was to throw the 
dice; and Yudhishthira w'as to be egged on until he had 
lost the Raj, and the whole of his possessions. 

Gambling The invitation was sent and accepted. The Pdndavas 
match. went to Hastindpur, accompanied by DraupadL The 
gambling match was held in a pavilion set \fp near the 
palace. Duryodhana challenged Yudhishthira to a game. 
The play began, and Sdkuni threw the dice for his nephew. 
Yudhishthira protested against the game. He complained 
that Sdkuni ought not to throw the dice; but siill he con¬ 
tinued to play. He laid stake after stake, wildly, madly, 
and without regard to consequences. He was the elder 
brother j the other Pdndavas reverenced him as their father, 
and would not venture to interfere. 

Yudhish- It is needless to lengthen out the story. Yudhishthira 
thira’s lost all the wealth and cattle of himself and his brethren, 
losses, rpjjgjj gambled away the Raj of Khdndava-prastha. 
Next he staked his brethren, one after the other, beginning 
with the youngest, and lost every one. Then he staked 
himself and lo.st. Finally he staked Draupadi, and lost her 
with all the rest to the wicked Duryocdiana.^ 

Terrible The scene which followed is perhaps the most sensa- 
scene. tional in Hindu history. The Pdndavas and Draupadf had 

^ SiroUBT cases of such reckless gambling are to be found to this day 
in Bnrma and Nipal. 
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become the slaves of Duryodhana, The assembly was in 
a state of consternation j the chieftains looked from one »SQo * 4 Qo 
to the other, but no man spoke a word. Duryodhana sent 
a messenger to bring Draupadi from the palace. The 
princess was filled with wrath when she was told that she 
had been gambled away as a slave-girl to Duryodhana. 

She asked whether Yudhishthira had not gambled #iway 
l^mself before he had staked his wife; for if he had become 
a slave he could not stake a free woman. She refused to 
go to the gambling pavilion until she received an answer. 

But reason and arguments were thrown away. Duhsisana 
went to the palace, seized Draupadi by her long black hair, 
and dragged into the pavilion. He told her to take a 
broom and sweep the rooms. She appealed to all the 
chieftains in the pavilion; she called upon them as husbands 
and fathers, to protect her from Duryodhana; but not a 
man would stir hand or foot in her defence. Yudhishthira 
was paralyzed with fear; he refused toi interfere, and he 
ordered his brethren to be silent. Duryodhana*then dragged 
Draupadi to his knee. Bhirna could l\pld out no longer: 
he gnashed his teeth, and swore that the day should come 
when he would smash the knee of Duryodhana, and drink 
the blood ^f Duhs^sana. 

At this moment the blind Mahdraja was led into the Blind 
' paiiilion. He had been told all that had occurred, and was Maharaja, 
anxious to stop bloodshed. He decided that the P 4 ndavas 
had lost their Raj; but he would iiot permit the Pdndavas 
and Draupadi to become the slaves of Duryodhana. He 
ordered them to go into the jungles as exiles for a period 
of twelve years. At the end of that time they were to 
secrete themselves in any city tliey pleased for one more 
year. If the Kauravas failed to find them, they were to 
recover their Raj. If the Kauravas discovered them before 
the year was up, they were to lose their Raj for ever.^ 

The Pdndavas went forth, followed by Draupadi. Bhirna re- Second 
peated his bath that a day would come, when he would smash exile of the 
the knee of Duryodhana, and drink the blood of Duhsisana. 

Draupadi untied her tong black hair, and swore that it should 
never be tied again until Bhirna had fulfilled his vow. 

* The story of this exile Ls probaUv a myth, which had no place in 
the original tradition, but was inserted at a later period in the Sanskrit 
poem of the Maha liliarata. 
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The adventures of the Pdndavas, during the twelve years’ 
exile in the jungle, are either trivial or supernatural. There 
is nothing that illustrates real life. The main interest 
centres in the thirteenth year, during which the Pdndavas 
were to conceal themselves in some city without being 
discovered by the Kauravas. Even this story is so arti- 
fici^ly constructed, that it might be rejected as a palpable 
fiction; an episode of a game of “ hide and seek ” between 
Kauravas and Pdndavas, to fill up*the interval between the 
expulsion of the Pdndavas and the beginning of the great 
war. 

But the story of the thirteenth year, artificial as it is, 
presents a picture of Hindu courts in primitive simplicity. 
Moreover, it is a satire on the belief in ghosts or demons, 
as lovers of fair women. This belief in “spirit lovers” 
was common enough in the ancient world, and finds full 
expression in the book of Tobit. Sara, the daughter of 
Raguel, married seven husbands in succession, but each one 
was murdered in turn by a demon lover named Asmodeus.^ 
The same belief still lingers in all parts of India. The 
Hindu story of the thirteenth year is contrived to ridicule 
such a belief; it is a relic of an age of Hindu civilization, 
which has died out of the world. 

According to the Sanskrit epic the Pdndavas’ proceeded 
to a city, named Virdta, just before the beginning of the 
thirteenth year.^ They were disguised in various ways, in 
the hope of entering thci service of the Raja, who was also 
named Virdta. They found the Raja sitting at the entrance- 
hall to his palace, surrounded by his council of chiefs or 
elders, after ancient Hindu fashion. After a long pre¬ 
liminary conversation all the five Pdndavas were taken into 
the service of the Raja. Yudhishthira was engaged to 
teach the Raja how to gamble. Bhima, the giant, was' 
appointed head cook, as his strength would enable him to 
prevent the under cooks from wasting or stealing the 
victuals. Arjuna was disguised as a eunuch, and engaged 
to teach music and dancing to the daughter of the Raja. 
The two younger brothers were employed, one as master of 
the horse, and the other as master of the cattle. 

^ Tobit, chaps, iii. to viii. « 

^ General Cunningham ider.tifies this city with the modern Bairat, 
about 105 miles to the south of Delhi. 
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There was some difficulty about Draupadf. She had vowed b.c. 
not to tie up her hair ; this was evaded by twisting it into 
a string like the tail of a serpent. Her beauty excited the praupadi, 
jealousy of the RAnl; this was overcome by her telling the a ladys- 
Rdnf that she was beloved by five ghosts, called Gandharvas, maid, 
who would murder any mortal man who paid her the slightest 
attention. Accordingly she was engaged as lady’s-maid to 
t^e Rdni. 

Bhima soon gained the favour of Raja Virdta. A foreign Bhlma’s 
wrestler, named Jimiita, had put all the warriors of the Raja strength, 
to shame, so that none dared to encounter him, Bhlma 
came forward, and vanquished Jimuta, and put him to death 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. The Raja leaped 
from his seat with joy, and bestowed many gifts on Bhlma. 

From that time h^ took a great liking to Bhlma, and made 
him fight with lions, tigers, or bears, in the presence of his 
ladies. 

In those days a prince, named Kichdka, was dwelling at Kichdka, 
Virdta. He was brother of the Rdni, and cotnmander-in- the brother 
chie.f of the army of the Raj. He did tyhat he pleased at 
Virdta, according to the old saying, “ The brother of the ^ * 

Rdni is always to be feared by the Raja.” 

Kichdka became enamoured of Draupadf, and asked her Fight in 
to become*liis wife. She replied that she could not marry themn,ic- 
him^because of her five Gandharva lovers. Kichdka would 
not be refused; he told her she must marry him, and treated 
her with rudeness. She complained to the Raja, but he 
would do nothing; he was too much afraid of the Rdnl's 
brother. She next complained to Bhlma, and he promised 
that she should be revenged. One night Kichdka went to 
the palace to see Draupacll, but met Bhlma in her stead. A 
desperate battle was fought in the music-room. At last 
Bhlma killed Kichdka and left him dead on the floor. He 
then went off to sleep in the kitchen, without saying a word 
to any one. 

Next morning the dead body of Kichdka was found in Gandhaiva 
the music-room. Every bone was broken ; those who saw 
the body said that Kicftdka had not been murdered by men, 
but by dentons. The story was soon told in the streets and 
bazars, that the commander-in-chief had been killed by 
Gandliarvas, because of his lov#for the Rdni’s waiting- 
mai4, The whole city was in an uproar. The brothers of 

c 
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Kichika came to the palace to bring away the dead body 

1500-1400 jQ jjjg Qf burning, 'rhey saw Draupadf and carried 
her off likewise to bum with Kich^ka, and compel her to 
join him in the world of shades. Bhfma heard her screams. 
He drew his hair over his face, so that no man should know 
him. He tore up a tree by its roots to serve as a club. 
He fell upon the brothers of Kichika and slew every one, 
and returned to the palace by a secret way. 

General The general consternation was ‘•now greater than ever, 
panic. The city was seized with a panic. The Raja and the 
council of chieftains were in mortal fear of Draupadi and 
her Gandharvas. The Raja was afraid to speak to her. 
The Rdni told her to leave the city; but thaithirteenth year 
of concealment was nearly over, and Draupadi remained 
in the palace in spite of them all. r / 

Virata Meanwhile the death of Kichdka had been noised abroad, 
invaded. The Rajas round about said, “ Kichdka is dead; let us 
invade the Raj of Virdta and carry off the cattle.” One 
Raja invaded the northern quarter, and carried off cows 
and buffaloes; and the herdsmen ran to the city to tell 
Raja Virdta. The troops were called out, and I'laja Virdta 
mounted his chariot, and drove off to recover the cattle. 
Dancing- Whilst Virdta was gone to the northern quarter pf the Raj, 
master Duryodhana and the other Kouravas invaded the southern 

warrior quarter, and carried off more cattle. The herdsmen ceme 

to the city complaining and lamenting, but there was no 
Raja to protect them. tArjuna called for a chariot, put on 
his armour, and appeared before the court, with his weapons 
in his hands. The princess and her damsels laughed merrily 
to see the dancing-master in armour; they all cried to him 
to bring back a rich spoil of silks and jewels. In this 
manner Arjuna drove off to recover the cattle from the 
Kauravas. 

Difficulties At this point the story loses its interest. Arjuna was 
in the discovered by the Kauravas, and it was a question whether 

story. jjjg discovery was made before or after the completion of 

the fourteenth year. The question was never settled. 
Negotiations were opened which mi|ht have been begun 
immediately after the expulsion of the Pdndavas ;* although, 
according to the Mahd Bhdrata, they were not begun until 
after the completion of the thirteenth year of exile. 

Raja Drupada, the father-in-law of the Pindavas, seirt a 
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Brahman, as envoy from the Pdndavas to the Maharaja of b.c. 
Hastindpur. The Mahdraja called the council together to 
receive the envoy. The Brahman spoke thus to the coun- 
cil: “ An envoy is the tongue of the party by whom he is send an 
sent: If he fails to discharge his trust, and does not envoy to 
faithfully repeat his mastei^s words, he is guilty of treachery: 

Have I therefore your permission to repeat the message 
sent by the Pdndavas?” The whole council exclaimed, 

“Speak the words of the»Pdn’davas without extenuation and 
without exaggeration.” Then the Brahman spoke as follows: 

“The Pdndavas send their salutations and speak these 
words: ‘Dhritardslitra and Pdndu were brothers, as all 
men know; wl^ then should the sons of Dhritardshtra 
inherit the whole Raj, whilst the sons of Pdndu are shut 
out? It is true ^lat the Pdndavas have lost their Raj of 
Khdndava-prastha in a game of dice; but it was by loaded 
dice and false play; and unless you restore their inheritance 
they must declare war, and the blood of the slain will be 
upon your heads.’ ” • 

The speech of the Brahman threw the ^council into a tur- Debate in 
moil. The Kauravas wrangled like angry kinsmen. The council. 

■ points of the debate were very simple. \Vas there, or was 
there not, foul play at the gambling match ? Were the Pdn¬ 
davas discot^ered by the Kauravas before or after the close 
of tl^ thirteenth year? Bhfshma praised Arjuna to the dis¬ 
gust of Kama. The debate was ended by the Mahdraja, who 
sent his charioteer, Sanjaya, with a 5Cply to the Pdndavas.^ 

The real object of the mission of Sanjaya was to induce Mission of 
the Pdndavas to return to Hastindpur, without giving them Sonjap to 
any pledge that their Raj would be restored. Mahdraja Panda- 
Dhritardshtra sent a message which was duly repeated to 
the Pdndavas and their allies. He poured out praises 
upon the Pdndavas; he said that enemies and friends were 
equally loud in extolling them; some of the Kauravas 
might have used harsh language, but he would make peace 

^ Sanjaya is said to have been the minister and charioteer of Maharaja 
Dhritara&htra. Ho thus held an important post in the court of Has* 
tinapur. lUma is accouifted low-born, because he was the son of a 
charioteer. The origin of this discrepancy is discussed- in the larger 
history. The Brahmanlcal compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata were jealous 
of the important part played by charioteere in the original version of the 
tradition, and therefore represented them in the poem as a low-born 
race ^ carters and waggoners. 
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B.C. between all parties, if the Pdndavas would only return to 
1500-1400 Hastindpur. 

Its failure Pdndavas, however, were not to be entrapped. Yud- 

’ hishthira replied that neither he nor his brethren would 
return to Hastindpur, unless a pledge was given that their 
half of the Raj would be restored. Accordingly both parties 
pi*cparcd for war. 

Character There is little in the war of the Mahd Bhdrata to render 
of the war. it memorable in after generations, beyond the horrible tale 
of slaughter. In its original form it was not associated 
with any sentiment of patriotism or religion, such as ani¬ 
mated the children of Israel during the conquest of the 
promised land. Neither was it a war in which men fought 
to wipe out dishonour, as the Greeks fought the Trojans 
during the siege of Troy. Nor was it a vpr between men of 
different blood like that between Greece and Persia. It was 
nothing but a battle between kinsmen for the possession of 
land. 

Plain of 'rhe KavK-avas and Pdndavas assembled their respective 
Kuru- allies on a famous plain round a lake or tank, known as 

kshetra, Kuru-kshetra. It was situated about fifty or sixty miles 

from modern Delhi. The warriors were arrayed against 
each other, and stirred up every angry passion^ by abusing 
and railing at each other. At last when they had lashed 
each other into fury by taunts and gibes, they rushed against 
each other like ferocious beasts or madmen. Some threw 
stones; others fought with their fists, teeth, and nails, or 
kicked and wrestled till one or other was killed. Others 
fought with clubs, knives, swords, spears, javelins, chakras, 
or bows and arrows. Whenever a conqueror had overthrown 
his adversary he severed his head from the body, and 
carried it ofif as a trophy. 

Single The story of revenge and slaughter was one which fathers 
coabats might tell their sons from generation to generation, as a 
ghastly moral against feuds and wars. It is not so much a 
description of a general battle, as of a series of single 
combats between distinguished warriors, which would be 
sung in ballads for ages afterwards. *!Bh{shma, the patriarch 
of the royal house of Hastindpur, was slain by Arjuna. 
Drona engaged in mortal combat with Drupada to, settle 
the old feud which ha(f driven him into exile. Drupada 
was slain by Drona; but his son Dhrishtardyumnarevenged 
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his death by fighting against Drona until he slew him. b,c.. 
Bhfma engaged in mortal combat with Duhs^sana, the man 
who dragged Draupadi by her hair into the gambling 
pavilion. Bhlma overthrew his enemy, cut off his head, 
and drank his blood in accordance with his vow, and then 
tied up the dishevelled hair of Draupadi whilst his fineers 
were dripping with the blood of the evil doer. Lastly 
thfre was the crowning contest between Arjuna and Kama. 

They fought in war-chariftts with their bows and arrows in 
their hands. Arjuna was almost overcome by the arrows 
of Kama, w'lien the wheel of Kama’s charriot sank into 
the eartli, and w'ould not move. Kama called out to his 
adversary to hoW his hand until he recovered the wheel; 
but Arjuna saw his opportunity, and shot Kama dead with 
an arrow, * 

The details of the battle are interminable, and occupy Slaughter 
volumes. One dreadful night the waniors fought through die 
the darkness with a weapon in one hand and a torch in 
the other. The battle was really over on the Seventeenth 
day, when Bhfma slew Duhsdsana, and Arjuna slew Kama. 

On the eighteenth day Duryodhana rallied his forces for a 
general engagement, but all the Kaiiravas excepting himself 
w'ore slain iy)on the field, and he fled away to the lake in 
the centre of the plain Bhfma ran after Duryodhana, and 
moclied and reviled him until the ghastly warrior came out 
and engaged in a finrd combat. The two men fought with 
clubs, until Bhfma struck a foul bldw, which smashed the’ 
knee of Duryodhana, and then left him to die where he lay.^ 

The PAndavas had got the mastery, but the bloodsheti Revenge of 
was not over. There was yet to be a slaughter of sleeping Aswatt- 
men in the camp of the Pdndavas; it is known as 
revenge of Aswatthdma.” Drona, the father of Aswatt- 
hdma, had slain Drupada, and had then been killed by 
Drupada’s son Dhrishta-dyumna. Aswatthdma lived to 
carry on the feud, and-swore to be revenged on Dhrishta- 
dyumna and the Pdndavas. 

At evening time Aswatthdma and two surviving warriors Omen of 
stood by the side of *the wounded Duryodhana. They 
cheered his dying agonies by pledging themselves to avenge 

* Thfi foul blow of Bhfma consisted in his striking Duryodhana below 
the waist. The blow was given in accordance with the vow which 
Bhfmsihad made in the gambling pavilion. 
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his death. They left him on the field, and sat under a 
tree to consider what to do. Suddenly Aswatthdma learnt 
a lesson from an omen. Crows were roosting in the tree; 
an owl approached them warily; he killed them one at a 
time without awakening them. ** Thus/' cried Aswatthdma, 
“ we will revenge ourselves on the sleeping Pdndavas; we 
wifi kill them one at a time, as the owl has killed the 
crows.” i 

The camp of the Pdndavas waS on one side of the lake, 
and the camp of the Kauravas on the other. The Pdndavas 
had left Draupadi and her sons in charge of allies and 
servants, and had gone to the camp of the Kauravas to take 
possession of the spoil, and pass the nighrthere. 

At midnight Aswatthdma and his two comrades approached 
the camp of the Pindavas. It was surrounded by a deep 
trench, and had but one entrance. Aswatthima posted his 
two comrades at the entrance, and stole off to the quarters 
of Dhrishta-dyumna. The son of Dnipada was sleeping 
on the grdund. Aswatthdma awoke him by kicking his 
head. The doomed warrior saw his enemy standing over 
him with a drawn sword. He cried out “ Treachery ! ” 
Aswatthdma broke his skull with the back of the sword, 
and silenced him for ever. He then rushed out of the 
tent to be revenged on the Pdndavas. 

The Pdndavas were away at the camp of the Kauvavas, 
but Draupadf and her sons were sleeping at their quarters. 
The young men were awakened by the turmoil in the 
quarters of Dhrishta-dyumna. They ran out one after the 
other, and were cut down and killed by Aswatthdma. By 
this time the whole camp was in disorder. Friends and 
kinsmen were shouting and fighting against each other. 
The women filled the air with shrieks and screams. Num¬ 
bers were killed and wounded on all sides. Some tried to 
escape from the camp, but were cut down by the two men 
at the entrance. Aswatthdma lost his way in the darkness, 
but set alight to a great pile of firewood. The camp was 
filled with a sudden glare of fire and fiame. Aswatthdma 
escaped" amidst the uproar, gaifi'ed the entrance, and 
disappeared with his comrades into the outer world. 

The day was just dawning as the three men talked 
across the plain of Kuhi-kshetra. Wolves and jackals had 
begun to attack the dead corpses, but were scared away by 
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the light of morning. The three warriors took a last fare- 
well of the dying Duryodhana; they gladdened his last 
moments with the story of their revenge j and then, as he 
gave up the ghost, they fled away into the jungle and were 
heard of no more. 

The final scene in the great war is told with much pathos. Funeral 
The agony of Draupadi and the woe of the Pdndava:? may rites. 
ii>e passed over in silence. The sympathies of the reader are 
not with the victors, bift with the mourners for the dead. 

As the day began to dawn, the widows, daughters, and 
mothers of the slain came on the field of Kuru-kshetra 
weeping and wailing, to perform the last rites of their dead 
kinsmen, Th# funeral piles w'ere burning, but no widow 
threw herself into the flames. The imagination rests upon 
the weeping woaien, without the additional horror of female 
sacrifices, which characterised a later period of Hindu 
history.^ 

Next followed another painful scene. The blind old Subtnis- 
Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, and his wretched wife Gandhdrf, d*® 
were borne down with grief for the los* of their sons; yet JJ^hdra'a 
both came out of Hastindpiir, with the touching submission ' ^ * 

of Hindus, to bend to the decrees of fate, and pay their 
homage tj) the victors. This done, they went off to the 
jungle to take up their abode on the bank of the Ganges, 
and spend their last years in devotion and prayer. 

Amidst these scenes of mourning the conquerors were Triumph 
exulting in their victory. Drums w<ere beaten, trumpets were 
sounded, flags were flying, whilst Yudhishthira and his 
brethren went in joyful procession to take possession of the 
Raj of Hastindpur. But the songs of triumph must have 
jarred upon ears that were filled with the cries of the 
mourners for the dead and dying. 

The end of the story may be told in a few words. Yud- Close ot 
hishthira and his brethren became great conquerors; they 
are said to have subdued every Raja throughout the length p^ndLas 
and breadth of India. When they had brought their 

1 It U difficult to reconcile the &ct that no widow performed a Satf 
after the war of the Mahd Bhdrata with the statement that Madri, the 
younger wife of Pandu, perished on his funeral pile. There was evi- 
' dendy some conflict of authority as regajds the rite of Satf; poSsibly the . 
story of Madri is an interpolation, and the rite of Sati originated in a 
later age. ' 
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B.C. conquests to a close, they celebrated a horse feast or sacrifice, 
*5 00*140 0 known as an Aswamedha j it was an assertion of their 
sovereignty over the empire of India. All the Rajas whom 
they conquered were summoned to Indra-prasthato pay their 
homage to the conquerors, and to feast on horse-flesh after 
, the manner of the ancient Kshatriyas. But before describ¬ 
ing the Aswamedha, it will be as well to review the scope 
and subject matter of the whole poem of the Mahd Bhdrats:.. 
Composi- The foregoing narrative is a bare' outline of the original 
tion of the tradition of the Mahd Bhdrata. It records events which 
Maha aj-g referred to the fifteenth century before the Christian era; 
Bharata. Israelites were delivered out of Egypt, and con¬ 

ducted by Moses to the promised land. After an apparent 
interval of unrecorded centuries, the stor)' of the great war 
was retold in the Sanskrit poem as a religious parable, replete 
with spiritual meanings and pious teachings. The poem of 
the Mahd Bhdrata is of such inordinate length, that it may 
have been composed by a variety of bards; but the work is 
referred to one particular Brahman sage, who is known by 
the name of Vydsa, or “the an'anger.” 

Part Vydsa is represented as playing an important part in the 

played by events recorded in the Mahd Bhdrata; but everything which 
Vydsa. jg about him is improbable or supernatural. He is 

said to have been an illegitimate son of the damsel who 
afterwards married Mahdraja Santanu; to Jiave been 'the 
real father of Dhritardshtra and Pandu; to have caused 
Gd,ndhdri to have a bundled sons at a birth. Sometimes he 
appears in an abrupt and supernatural manner to impart 
religious instruction to the Pdndavas. He directed Arjuna 
to perform penance on the Himalayas, and ordered Yud- 
hishthira to celebrate the Aswamedha as an atonement for 
sin. Sometimes he appears to explain away something that 
is opposed to Brahmanical ideas, such as the marriage of 
Draupadi to Yudhishthira and his brethren. 

Religious The religious teaching of the Mahd Bhdrata is evidently 
the product of a later age than that in which the great war 
Bhdrata. fought. The Kauravas and Pdndavas sacrificed to 
Indra, the king of gods, and appear to have worshipped the 
gods of fire, water, wind, and other Vedic deities. But the 
compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata resolved all these gods into 
one Supreme Spirit, under*ihe name of Vishnu, and taught 
the worship of Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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Thus Krishna appears in the Mahd Bh^rata as a mortal u c. 
hero, and as the Supreme Being. Like Vydsa he plays an ^ 5 ot)-i 4 QP 
important part in the history of the great war, but generally 
in an improbable and supernatural manner. He is a played by 
mediator in times of feud, and a consoler in times of afflic- Krishna, 
lion. He was present at the Swayamvara of Draupadl to 
mediate between the Pandavas and the angry Rajas. •He 
siyidenly appeared in the gambling pavilion to prevent 
Duryoclhana from insulting Draupadi. He was mixed up 
in the negotiations which preceded the great war, flying 
vast distances through the air in a moment of time. The 
Kauravas plotted to seize him at Hastindpur, but he became 
manifest as the Supreme Being; all the gods issued from 
his body, flames of fire fell from his eyes, and his form was 
as radiant with golden beams as the sun at noonday. He 
appeared to Arjuna on the morning of the first day of the 
war. Arjuna was shrinking from the slaughter of friends 
and kinsmen j he would rather die, he said, than fight 
against such good men as Bhishma and Drorm. Krishna 
consoled him with the doctrine that duath was but the 
transmigration of the soul from one body to another. He 
stirred Arjuna into action by assuring him that figliting was 
the duty of all Kshatriyas; and that if he proved himself a 
coward, and failed to fight, he could never hope to enter 
the keaven of Indra. 

The story of the great war has been reduced in the fore- Grandeur 
going pages to a simple narrative? of life and manners. **■'^*^1 
But it is told in the Mahd Bharata with all the exuberance 
and exaggeration of Oriental imaginations revelling in an 
ideal world. Every Raja in India is said to have been 
present at the Swayamvara of Draupadi and tlie Raja-siiya 
of Yudhishthira. Every Raja is said to have fought in the 
great war of the Mahd Bharata, on the side of the Kauravas, 
or on that of the Pdndavas. The armies at Kuru-kshetra 
were thus reckoned by millions of millions; elephants and 
chariots by tens of millions. I'lie battle is described with a 
grandeur greater than that of the war of Zeus against the 
Titans. Drums were beaten, trumpets and war-shells were 
sounded, and gorgeous banners were waving in the air. 

Gigantic Rajas, arrayed in golden mail, and armed w'illi 
supernatural weapons, appeared In chariots radiant with 
strinigs of jewels and bracelets of gold and pearls. Vast 
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B-c. masses of elephants and chariots, horse and foot, were 
1S00»I400 swayec 3 to and fro like the waves of the sea. The air 
was darkened by darts and arrows, or illuminated with 
the flashing of swords and spears. Rivers of blood issued 
from mountains of slain. Lastly, frantic widows, with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, shrieked over the slaughtered bodies of 
husbands and sons, not by tens or hundreds, but by 
millions. c 

Aswamed- The Aswaraedha, or horse sadrifice of Yudhishthira, is 
ha,orhorse described on an equally grand scale. The primitive idea 
sacrifice, of an Aswamed ha was to let a horse loose for a year as a 
challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas. \Vhenever the 
horse wandered into the territory of anothei* Raja, there was 
a battle for the supremacy. It was a rude sport adapted to 
a warlike race like the ancient Kshatriyas. If a warrior 
gained a succession of victories, he slaughtered the horse, 
and served it up at a great feast to all the conquered 
Rajas. In this manner Aijuna is said to have followed the 
horse of Yudhishthira, and conquered all the Rajas in 
India. He then (Summoned all the Rajas to attend the 
Aswamedha, to pay their homage to Yudhishthira, and to 
feast on the horse which was roasted for the occasion. 
Whether Arjiina did or did not conquer all tj>e Rajas in 
India is a question which the reader must decide for liim- 
self. If he did, the horse must have travelled imnsense 
distances. How the horse-feast became converted in after 
times into an atonement for sin is a religious question which 
may be left to conjecture.^ 

Finalscene The Story of the great war concludes with a grand 
at the creation of Hindu imagination. It has already been seen 
Ganges, the blind Mahdraja of Hastinapur went away with his 

wife Gdndhdrf to dwell in retirement on the bank of the 
Ganges. Fifteen years after the great war, the widows and 
mothers of those who had been slain went to the same spot 
to mourn for the loss of their husbands and sons. Vyisa, 
the Brahman sage, appeared amongst the women to console 
them. He stood on the bank of the Ganges and invoked 
the dead warriors by their va’ious hames. Presently the 
river began to foam and boil, and a great noise rose out of 
the waters. The ghosts of .the departed heroes, appeared 

p 

^ Some infonnation on this point will be found in Chapter IV. on 
the ** Religion and Literature*’ of the Hindus. u 
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above the surface in all the glory and magnificence which 
they displayed on the plain of Kurii-kshelra. Bhfshma and 

Drona, seated in their ch^ots in full armour, ascended out 

of the waters with all their armies, arrayed as they were on 
the first day of the Mahd, Bhdrata. Next came Kama and 
Duryodhana, together with Sdkuni and Duhsdsana, and 
many other warriors and Rajas. There too were the * sons 
^of Draupadi, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, and all the 
men who had been slain in the revenge of Aswatthdma. 
All appeared in great beauty and splendour, with horses, 
chariots, banners, and arms. But all enmity had departed 
from them, and they were all in perfect friendship with one 
another. Thgn the widows and other women were over¬ 
joyed; not a trace of grief remained amongst them. 
Widows went t(\ their husbands, daughters to their fathers, 
and mothers to their sons; and all the fifteen years of 
sorrow were forgotten in the ecstasy of meeting. The night 
passed away in the fulness of joy ; but when the morning 
dawned all the dead mounted their horses and chariots, and 
disappeared in the waters. Tlien Yyi^a. gave the widows 
leave to follow their husbands; and having paid their 
devotions they plunged into the Ganges and joined their 
husbands in the heaven of Indra.^ 

1 All Kshatriyas who perished on the field of battle were supposed to 
g<fto Swarga, the heaven of liidra; but when their merits were suf- 
ficieiitly rewarded they returned to the world, and entered upon a new 
chain of existences iii successive transmigrations. (See Chap. IV.) 



CHAPTER II. 

RAMAYANA : OUDE. 

ABOUT B.C. lOOa 

O 

B.c. 1000 The Rdmiyana is a Sanskrit epic like the Mahi Bhdrata, 
^ but the main tradition reveals a higher stage of civilization.' 
Kaj of The principal scenes are laid in Ayodhyd,, or Oude, a large 
w^Ou!d ^ territory on the northern bank of the Ganges; and norili 
of the land of Rikshasas and Asuras, described in the 
Mahd Bh^rata. The Raj of Ayodhyd thus occupied the 
centre of Hindustan.® Its capital was also named Ayodhyd, 
and was situated on the river Sarayuit was hundreds of 
miles to the south-east of Rastindpur and Delhi. The 
Mahdraja of Ayodhyd was married to three wives or Rdnls. 
He had eight chosen ministers ; two Brahman priests as his 
advisers; and a great council of state for the exercise of 
certain constitutional powers. 

^ An approximate date of the reign of Rdma is fixed by the following 
data. General Cunningham has fixed the war of the Maha Bharata in 
the fifteenth century before the Christian era. Mention is made in tlic 
Mah& Bharata of a certain Rituparna, as Raja of Ayodhya. Rituparna 
reigned in the fifteenth generation before Rama, as shown in the genea 
l<^cal lists. (See Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i.) Reckoning a generation a 
thirty years there would be an interval of 450 years between the war ot 
thh Mah'i -Bharata and the reign oi Rdma. The date of the composition 
of the Rdmdyana is a very different matter; perhaps the poem was 
composed more than a thousand years after thojcmtual exile of Kama. 

^ Tlie Raj is known in.the Rimdyana as the Raj of Kosala; and the 
name of Ayodhya, or Oude, is only applied to the city. The name of 
Kosala is important in dealing with Buddhist legends. i. 

* The river Sarayu is now iknown as the Gogra. The site of the 
ancient city of Ayodhyd is still to be traced amongst the mounds in the 
oeighbouri^Qd of Fyzabad. 
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Dasaratha, MahAraja of Ayodhyd, had four sons by his b.c. 1000 
three RAnfs, namely, Rdma, Lakshmana, Satrughna, and i.r3njr- 
Bharata. Rdma was the son of Kausalyd, the first and Dasjwatlw: 
chief wife. Lakshmana and Satrughna were the sons of his four 
the middle wife. Bharata was the son of the ■ last wife, the sons, 
reigning favourite, the young and beautiful Kaikeyi. ,The 
plot of the Rdmdyana turns upon the jealousy bet^yeen 
Rausalyd and Kaikeyi, and the rival claims of Rdma and 
Bharata. 

Rdma, the eldest son by Kausalyd, had been fortunate Rami, the 
and happy. The Raja of Mithild, to the eastward of Oude,' eldest, 
proclaimed the Swayamvara of his daughter Sitd. There 
was a huge bou^ and Sitd was to be given in marriage to ^ 
the Raja who could bend the bow. The Swayamvara was 
held, but not a Raja could lift the bow from the ground. At 
last Rdma took up the bow, and bent it until it broke in 
twain ; and in due course he became the husband of the 
beautiful Sitd. 

At last tlie time arrived for the appointmenA of a Yuva- Rima 
raja or “ little Raja." According to the story, Rdma was appointed 
the universal favourite. Ministers, chieftains, and the 
people were all loud in their praises of Rdma. The 
Maharaja resolved on appointing Rdma to the post of 
Yuva-raja. * He got rid of Bharata by sending him wuth his 
hali^brother Satrughna on a visit to Kaikeyf's father, the Raja 
of Giri-vraja, seven’daj's’ journey from Ayodhya.^ The 
Malidraja summoned Rdma to the palace, and told him that 
on the morrow he would be installed as Yuva-raja. Mean¬ 
while Rdma was to keep a careful watch throughout the 
night, lest Bharata should suspect what was going on, and 
return to Ayodhyd and upset the arrangement.^ 

According to the Rdmdyana, the whole city of Ayodhyd 

^ The Raj of Mithild corresponded to the modem Tirhdt. 

* Giri-vraja was the old name of Rajamha, the modem Rajgir, in 
Behar. In ancient times it was a centre of Buddhism, and suggests the 
idea of a religious element in the antagonism between Rama and 
Bharata. Rdma was certainly a champion of the Brahmans. Bharata 
may have been a represciftative of a Buddhist faction. 

• The jealousy between the first wife and the youngest is as old as 
polygamy. Did not Jacob prefer Rachel to Leah, and Joseph or Ben- 
jamiif to his eldest son Reuben? Thtreader must judge for himself 

' whether the Mahdraja did not in his n^rt prefer Bharata to Ramoi 
although he made a show of favouring Rdma. 
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B.C 1000 was in a blaze of joy and exultation at the approaching 
«... installation of Rdma. The houses were illuminated through- 
m the night with endless clusters of lamps. At early- 

city of dawn the people watered the streets, strewed the roads 
Ayodhya. with flowers, and set up gay banners in all directions. The 
news of the installation spread far and wide. Crowds of 
coun'try people flocked into Ayodhyd. Singers, musicians, 
and'* dancing-girls delighted the hearts of young and old. 
Even the little children, who were pj^ying in the court-yarA 
and under the porticoes, kept on saying to one another, 
“ This day Rdma is to be anointed Yuva-raja.” 

Discovery All this while a very different scene was being enacted in 
the palace. On the previous day KaikeyL the youngest 
^ ’ wife, was unaware that Rdma was to be installed. The 
Mahdraja had promised to see her in the evening, and 
purposed coaxing her to agree to the appomtment of Rdma. 
But his intentions were thwarted. A slave-girl belonging to 
Kaikeyi, named Manthard, had gone to the roof of the 
palace, and discovered that the whole city was illuminated 
for the coining installation of Rdma. She ran to the 
apartments of her 'mistress, and told her that Bharata was 
excluded from the throne; that the Maharaja, had sent 
Bharata to his grandfather, in order to instal Rdma as 
Yuva-raja. 

Wrath of Kaikeyi saw through the whole intrigue. She threw off 
Kaikeyf. her jewels and scattered them over the floor of her room. 
She untied her hair, and dishevelled it over her shoulders. 
She threw herself upon the ground, and covered her face 
with the darkness of anger. 

Elevation At this crisis the Mahdraja entered the apartments of 
of Bharata, Kaikeyi. It is needless to dwell upon what followed. The 
est son*”^' Maharaja was in sore distress; for a long time 

Kaikeyi would not speak to him; then she stormed at 
him; finally she befooled him. She insisted that Bharata 
should be installed as Yuva-raja; and that Rdma should 
be sent into e.Kile for fourteen years. The Mahdraja was a 
helpless slave in the hands of Kaikeyi; he could not resist 
* her, , and at last was compelled to yj^ld to her imperious 
will 

Rima. con- At early morning, whilst the city was preparing for the 
demned to installation, Rima was summoned to the palace, ‘"and 
ushered into the presence of his father. The Mahdraja 
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was speechless from grief.' Kaikeyf was exulting in her b.c. 
triumph over the first wife. She told Rdma his fate in 
words of steel. Rdma received the news like a model 
prince who had been trained by Brahmans. He showed 
neither anger nor sorrow ; his face was an unruffled calm. 

He prepared to obey the commands of his father without a 
murmur. He was bent on going into exile with as nfiich 
tranquillity as if he had been ordered to ascend the thrive. 

4 Uma left the presence of the Mahdraja and Kaikeyf to Agony of 
carry the news to his mofher Kausalyd. The princess had 'he roothci 
been spending the night in offering sacrifices to Vishnu in 
^behalf of her beloved son. She had gloried in the thought 
that the machinations of Kaikeyi had been defeated, and 
that Rdma was t 8 be appointed Yuva-raja. In one moment 
the cup of happiness was dashed to the ground. Instead of 
reigning as Mahdftija in the city of Ayodhyd, her son was 
to go as an exile into the jungle. His place upon the throne 
was to be filled by the son of her detested rival. She her¬ 
self, deprived of the protection of Rdma, was to be exposed 
to the caprices and domination of Kaikeyf, as th*e mother of 
the future Mahdraja. In agony of soul, Kausalyd implored 
Rdma to resist the commands of his father; to assume the 
■ government of the Raj; and, if opposed, to slay the royal 
dotard whoAad become the slave to Kaikeyf. She was his 
mother, and her commands, she said, were as binding upon 
himfis those of his father Dasaratha. 

Rdma was not to be moved from his high resolve. He Obedience 
was deaf to all suggestions of disobedience, rebellion, or of lUma. 
parricide. He told his mother that the Mahdraja was her 
husband and her god, and that she was bound to obey him 
whatever might be his commands. 

Kausalyd next entreated Rdma to take her with him into Remon- 
jthe jungle. She could not live in the palace to endure the strances. 
insults pf Kaikeyf and the contempt of the slave-girls. But 
Rdma was inexorable. By taking his mother into the jungle 
he would make her a widow whilst her husband was alive. 

She would violate her duty as a wife, and he would violate 
his duty as a son. ^ 

Rdma left his mother, to return to his own palace, and Rama’s 
break the news to his wife Sftd. The young wife was not wifei Sfi 4 . 

' Tfie ex^eraterl accounts of the Miharaja’s sorrowing over the 
exile of Rima give rise to the suspicion that his grief was all a sham. 
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B,c;' 1000 cast down by her husband’s doom; but she was angry when 
he proposed going alone into exile, and leaving her behind 
at Ayodhyl She declared that a wife must share the for¬ 
tunes of her husband, and that she must accompany him 
into the jungle. Rdma dwelt upon the dangers and priva¬ 
tions of jungle life ; but his words were thrown away. She 
pr^ed and wept until he allowed her to share his exile. 
He also permitted his half-brother Lakshmana to accom¬ 
pany them into the jungle, p 
Historical The Story of the exile of Rdma is suggestive. The first 
signifi- and second exiles of the Pdndavas, as told in the Mahd 
thewSe ^'^0 somewhat mythical; they might be omitted 

altogether without interfering with the cun^nt of the tradi¬ 
tion of the great war. The exile of Rdma is historical; it 
forms an essential portion of the majp tradition. I'he 
inference follows that the horrible slaughter of kinsmen in 
the war of the Mahd Bhdrata left a lasting impression upon ' 
history. It taught a wholesome lesson to the ancient world 
that fratriqdal wars were the ruin of empires. After the 
war of the Mahd Bhdrata, a sentence of exile became the 
rule in cases of* domestic feuds, as the only safeguard 
against fratricidal war. 

Contradic- The story of the exile of Rdma is however contradictory, 
tionsinthe In modern times the sentence of exile amongs^^the princes 
of Rajputana has been carried out with funereal p^mp. 
The offender was clothed in black, invested with a black 
sword and buckler, moynted on a black horse, and solemnly 
commanded to depart out of the limits of the Raj.^ Hence¬ 
forth the exiled prince either entered into foreign service, 
like Drona, or led the life of a bandit and outlaw.^ 

Political According to the Rdmdyana, Rdma and Lakshmana led 
exile^ not the life of religious devotees. They were supposed to live 
religious vegetables, and to pass their time in religious 

evotees. abstracted from the outer world. But traces of 

the funereal ceremonial are still to be found in the poem. 
Rdma, accompanied by his wife Sftd, and his brother Laksh¬ 
mana, walked on bare feet through the streets of Ayodhyd 
to the palace of the Mahdraja, amidsMihe tears and lamenta- 

^ See the larger HUtory of Inetia^ vol. iii. chap. 8. • 

* The exile of Drona differed altogether from that of Rima. ;t|t only 
lasted until he had procured the means of revenge. Rdma was b<M}na 
over not to return to Ayodhyd for a p«‘iod of fourteen years. ^ 
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tions of the people. They took their leave of the Mahiraja b.c. looo 

and Kaikeyf, like doomed exiles. They were clothed in -- 

dresses made of the bark of trees, and despatched to the 
frontier in the Mahdraja’s own chariot. The R^imdyana also 
tells how the exiles shot deer in the jungle, and lived on 
flesh meat, like other Kshatriyas. Moreover, they Were 
soon engaged in wars against Eikshasas and demons. Shch 
a ^ode of life was certainly more fitted for Rajpdts than for 
Brahmans, for political exiles than for religious devotees. 

The journey in the royal chariot from the capital at Journey to 
Ayodhyd to the frontier town of Sringavera occupied some 
days.^ At night the chariot halted beneath trees, and the 
royal exiles slcjjt on beds of leaves. At Sringavera the 
charioteer left the exiles, and returned to the city of Ayod- 
hyd, carrying loving messages from Rdma to his father 
Dasaratha. 


The town of Sringavera, the modem Sungroor, was Aryam 
situated on the northern bank of the Ganges, about twenty and Bhils. 
miles from Allahabad. It was the frontier town of Ayodhyd 
against the Bhlls. It thus forms a land-#iark between the 
Aryan dominion of Oude and the non-Aryan aborigines. 

The Raja of the Bhfls, named Guha, was most respectful 
and attentive to the royal strangers. He entertained them 
with much liospitality, and provided them with a boat for 


cros%ng the (Ganges. 

During this voyage across the Ganges, Sftd offered up her Worship 
prayers to the goddess of the river,xind vowed to present 
her with an offering of wine and flesh, whenever Rama 


should return and take possession of his kingdom. 

The exiles next proceeded to the city of Praydga, the Prayaga. 
modern Allahabad, at the junction of the Ganges and AUalw 
Jumna .2 The site is of much importance in Hindu history. 

The union of the river deities rendered it a holy spot in the 


eyes of Vedic worshippers. At Praydga, Bharadwdja the 


' There were at least two rivers to be crossed between the city of 
Ayodhyd on the river Sarayu, the modern Gogra, and the town of 
Sringavera, on the northern*bank of the Ganges. The reader may con¬ 
jecture that the chariot was carried across in -ome primitive fanhion ; or 
he may adopt the interpretation of learned Pundits that the chariot flew 
throughuthe air. 

* This locality has. already been notice<r in connection with the first 
exile ^ the Fdudavas, under the name of Varaudvata. 

D 
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».c. 1000 Brahman had already established a hermitage. Further 
south, in the jungle of Ddndaka, were other Brahman 
'' hermitages, which will be presently brought under review.^ ' 

HetmUage At Praydga the exiles were hospitably entertained by 
of Bharad* Bharadwdja. They cro.ssed the Jumna on a raft, and Sitd 

same prayers to tlie goddess of the Jumna as 
Jumiui and she»had previously offered up to the goddess of the Ganges, 
sacredtree. After they had landed on the opposite bank, Sltd paid her 
adorations to a sacred fig tree, walking humbly round tne 
tree, and propitiating the god with joined hands. 

Hermitage The exiles next pioceeded towards the hermitage of 
olValmi'ki. Valmfki the sage, on the hill Chitra-kilta in the i^untry of 
Bundelkund. The spot was surrounded by the jfenmrages 
of other Brahmans. Valraiki was celebrated irv after years 
as the author of tlje Riiindyana, just as Vj;^sa was celebrated 
.IS the author of the Mahd Bhdraia. The exjles built a liM 


of wood and leaves near this hermitage, and sojouiued there 
many days, subsisting on honey and game. 

Death of Meanwhile the charioteer returned to the city of Ayodliyd, 
Mahaiau and delivered to Jlic Malidraja the filial messages whicli had 
Dd&aiatha. by Kdma. That same night the Mahdiaja d^d in 

the chambe^^of Kausalyd; but no one knew of it outside 
the chamb^, for tlie Rdnf had fallen into a deep sNvoon. 
Paheo life Next nuj-nmg at early dawn the palace-lne began as 
at tally though thef.|dahdraja was still sleeping. 'I he baid'^ and 
morning. eu]og,^ts chanting his praises, in order that he might 
waken to'jM|tent words. The Brahmans sang their Vedic 
hymns, nie servants began their daily business; the men 
brought in jars of water, and the handmaidens weie^udy 
with food and flowers, The sun began to rise ju-tlii/jicaveno, 
yet nothing was seen of the MahdEajar 
Weeping Suddenly the screams of women rang through the morn- 
and wail- ing air. The Kdnfc had gone to tlie royal cliamber, they 
found that the Malidraja was a corpse, and that Kausalyd 
had fallen into a swoon. 1 hen the cry went forth that the 
Mahdraja was dead. 

Council of 'I'he Ministers hastened *to the chamber of death. They 

State. called tf)gcther a great council of Bfahmans and chieftains. 

The Mahdraja was.dead, and all his sons were absent from 

0 


^ 'Xhifr'aFea of the forest of Dindl^a is sopewliat confuted. The 
whole coijntry seems toiilv’e hwen a knite olJ.wildemess from the 
Ganges at biUigavera to the ieia^<tc s utk. 


li 
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Ayodhyd. There was no son 'present at Ayodhyi to con- b.c. looo 
duct the funeral ceremony. Rdma and Lakshmana were in 
'exile j Bharata and Satrughna were gone to Giri-vraja. So 
the body of the Mahdraja was placed in a bath of. oil; and 
swift messengers were sent to Giri-vraja to bring back 
Bharata to the city of Ayodhyd. • 

When the messengers arrived at fiiri-vraja, they w(mld Return of 
not tell Bharata that his father was dead. 'I'hey said that liharata, 
all was well, but that be must return with all speed to the 
city of Ayodhyd. So Bharata look leave of his grandfather, ^ 
and returnecUrwith the accompanied by his 

brother Satrughna. When ’ ird at Ayodhya that his 
father was dcatl was in soft* ^uslress : and when he heard 
that Rama had been sent into exile, he declared that he 
would not reign ip the room of his elder brother Rama. 

He said that Avhen the d.ays of mourning wore over, he 
would go into the jungle and bring back his brother R..iraa. 

Meanwhile all preparations had been made for the Funml 
burning. Bharata and his brother Satrughna placed the picpara- 
Toya^ body on a litter, and co\<?red it avuIi garlands, and 
strewed it round about w'ith incense. All this while they 
cried aloud with mournful voices, “0 Maharaja, whither 
art thou gone ? ” « 

The sad j^ocession then moved from the royal palace to Proct^sioiA 
the pl.ice of burning Avithout the city. 'Ihe bards and du.iiver 
eulogists marched in front, chanting the praises of the 
dead Maharaja, Avhilst musicians filled .the air Avith doleful 
strains. Next the widows appeared on foot, screaming and 
wailing, with their long black hair dishevelled on their 
shoulders. Then came the litter borne up by the royal 
servants ; Bharata and Satrughna holding on to the back of 
the litter. All round the ensigns of royalty were carried as 
though the Malnaraja were still alive. Tlie white umbrella 
was held over the body; the jewelled fans of wlnto ||piir 
Avere moved to and fro to SAveep away the flies; the sacred 
fire was carried constantly burning. Other royal seivants 
followed hi chariots, and scattered alms amongst the multi¬ 
tude as funeraj gifts of*the Maharaja.^ 

In this way the procession reached the banks of the river The bura^ 
Saraym The funeral pile of fragrant woo<ls was abeady 

* It is worthy of nitc that none of the widows of the Malidraja were 
burnt alive on the funeral pil^. 


D ? 
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B.c, 1000 prepared. The body of the Mahdraja was placed upon the 
pile. Animals were sacrificed and placed round about the 
dead body together with heaps of boiled rice. Oil and 
clarified butter were poured upon the wood together with 
incense and perfumes of various kinds. Then Bharata 
broi^ht a lighted torch and set the pile on fire. The flames 
blaicd up on high, and consumed the dead body, and all 
the sacrifices. The widows shrieked louder than ever; apd 
the multitude lamented aloud, “ O Mahdraja, 0 sovereign 
protector, why hast thou departed and left us helpless 
here ? ” 

Kite of When the mourners had performed the rite of fire, they 
vater. began to perform the rite of water. Bhara*a and Satrughna' 
bathed in the river with all their friends j they poured water 
out of the palms of their hands to refresh the soul of the 
Maharaja. This done, the mourners returned to the city ot 
Ayodhyd. 

Days of For ten days Bharata mourned for his father, lying upon 
mournii)g a mat of kusa grass, according to the custom which still 
the Srid- prevails amongst the Hindus. On the tenth day he ^uri- 
fied himself. On the twelfth day he performed the Srdddha, 
or feast of the dead, by offering funeral cakes to the soul of 
his deceased father.^ On the thirteenth day, Bharata pro¬ 
ceeded to the river Sarayu, and collected the relics of the 
funeral pile, and threw them into the sacred stream. 

Bharata On the fourteenth day of the mourning a great council 
refuses the of State was held at Ayodhya. The Raj was tendered to 
Bharata, according to the will of the dead Mahdraja. But 
Bharata refused to supplant his elder brother; he declared 
that he would journey through the jungle to the hill Chitra- 
kiita, and offer the Raj to Rdma. 

March to The march of Bharata from Ayodhyd to Chiira-kdta is 

Chitm- described at length in the Rdmdyana; but it can scarcely 
kuta. 

^ The Srdddha is one of the mo.st important ceremonies amongst the 
Hindus. It is performed by the mourner within a certain pi'riod after the 
death, or on hearing of the death, of a near kinsman. A Sraddha is also 
celebrated every month in propitiation of paternal ancestors. Special 
Srdddhas are likewise pi^formed on great (mcasions, and notably at the 
celebration of any roamage ceremony. The funeral cakes are eaten 
by cows or Brahmans, or ca<>t into water or fire. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a feast to the Brahmans, which is sometimes conducted 
on the most extensive and costly scale. See the larger Uutory o/India^ 
vol. ii. Brahmanic period, chap. ix. ^ 
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be regarded as historical.^ He was acc^panied by an *?oo 
army; and it was therefore necessary to repair the road 
from Ayodhya to the frontier. The hills were levelled, and 
cliasms were filled with earth.’* Pavilions were set up at the 
several halting-places; and Bharata and his army moved 
along the route which had already been traversed by I^ma 
and his fellow-exiles. 


•The first station of apy note was the frontier town of Action bf 
Sringavera. There Guha, Raja of the Bhlls, appeared as 
before in the character of a respectful neighbour. At first 
Guha was under the impression that Bharata was about to 
make war on R^ma; and he made preparations for resisting 
the advance of the army. When, however, he heard that 
Bharata was about to offer the Raj to Rama, he carried 
large presents of*fish, honey, and flesh to the camp, and 
entertained the whole army. He also provided five hundred 
boats to carry the women and leading personages over the 
river Ganges. 


The passage of the army of Bharata over the Ganges is Passage of 
exaAly in accordance with the ways of Hindu soldiers and 
their endless followers. I’he men set their booths on fire 


on leaving the encampment. They made a great uproar dur¬ 
ing eniharkution. The boats, adorned with gay streamers, 
crossed the river with ease amidst the sing-song of the 
rowers; some were filled with women, some carried horses, 
and others were filled with carriages, cattle, and treasure. 
The elephants swam through the waters like winged moun¬ 
tains. The multitude went over on rafts or empty Jars, or 
breasted the stream with their hands and arms. 


. Next followed the march to the hermitage of Bharadwdja. Miraculous 
The holy Braliman gave a great feast to the whole army. 


waja. 


^ Great .stress i.s laid in the Rimiyana on the reluctance of Itharata 
to accept the tlirone of AyodhyA at the expense of his elder br. ther 
Rima. The reluctance is improbable; it is contrary to human n.'iture; 
it may, however, have been feigned to stiengthen his chum to the throne 
in the absence of Kima. But whether real or feigned, it has little to do 
with the progress of the hiittory. ^ 

® 'J’he preparation of a road through the jungle for the passage of an 
army is not unfreejnent in Oriental life. It finds full expression in the 
propheeies of Isaiah: “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in tne de ert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low ; and the crooked shall 
nftde straight, and the rough places plain.” 
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B.c, looo By virtue of many austerities, he prevailed on the gods 
to supply all that was necessary from the heaven of Indra. 
Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, levelled the ground, 
covered it with green turf, and built up magnificent pavilions. 
Tanks were filled with sacred food—milk, rice, and sugar. 
M^al dishes, loaded with cooked meats, were supplied in 
abundance. Rivers flowed with wine and sweet liquors; 
the banks were covered with sweetpaeats and delicacies; the 
trees dropped honey. The beautiful Apsaras, nymphs from 
Swarga, danced on the grass; the Kinnaras filled the air 
with their songs; the Gandharvas played sweet music. 
Thousands of beautiful damsels, with garl^ds round their 
necks, served up viands and drinks to the exhilarated 
warriors.^ 

Meeting of The army of Bharata next crossed the river Jumna in the 
the two same way that it had crossed the (Janges; and in due course 
Rdma^^^er through the jungle of Ddndaka to the hill Chitra- 

fomsSie' instance Bharata told Rdma that his 

SrAddha. father Dasaratha was dead. Rdma gave way to grief and 
performed the funeral rites. He bathed in the neighbouring 
river, and filled his two joined palms with water. He then 
turned his face towards the south quarter, sacred to Ydma, 
the judge of the dead, and said, “ 0 Mahduaja, may this 
water always quench your thirst in the region of spirits ! 

* The miracle of Bharadwaja will serve as a specimen of the mode 
in which the original traditions of the Maha Bhdrata and RAmayana 
have been embellished when retold in the form of Sanskrit epics. 'Phe 
deities of fire, water, the winds, the son and moon, the gods of wealth 
and war, and a host of other deities, were supposed to dwell on high in 
the heaven of Indra ; and Indra reigned as sovereign of the gods, just 
as Zeus reigned as sovereign over the gods on Mount Olympus. But 
Brahman sages, by the force of austerities and other religious merits, 
could force the gods to work their will. 

The dancers, singers, and musicians call for some explanation. The 
Apsaras were dancing-girls in the service of Indra. The Kinnaras 
were a people fabled to have horses’ heads; and Herodotus describes 
a |)eople, whom he calls Eastern Ethiopians, who fought in the army of 
Xerxes, and wore the scalps of horses on their heads, with the ears and 
mane attached. {Herodotus^ vii. 70.) They were equipped like the 
Indians. How they came to serve as singers in the heaven of Indra is 
a mystery. The Gandharvas were a hill tribe dwelling on the llima* 
layas, and famous for the beauty of their women. They ap{)ear in the 
story of the adventures of the Pandavas at Virata, as ghostly lovers of 
women. In the Ramiyana they appear as musicians in the heaven of 
Indra. 
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• He afterwards prepared funeral cakes, and offered them to .'ooo 
the spirit of his departed father. • 

The meeting between Bharata and RsCma is told at great Rama rc- 
length in the Rdmdyana. 'I'hey discussed the question of the 
the succession to the Raj; Bharata offering it to his elder 
brother, and Rdma refusing to take it until he had*^com- 
pleted his exile. In the end it was resolved that Bharata 
Should return to AyodJi^'d, and rule over the Raj in the 
name of Rdma; and that when the fourteen years of exile 
were accomplished, Rdma should leave the jungle and take 
possession of the throne. 

After the dejwture of Rdma, the Brahman hermitages at RAkshasas 
Chitra-kuta were sorely troubled by the Rdkshasas. Tlwse persecute 
people are described as demons, monsters, and cannibals, 
like those encouiftered by Bhfma in the Magadha country. 

They were especially hostile to the Brahmans and their 
sacrifices, and enemies to the worship of the gods. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Brahmans abandoned their hermitages at 
Chitra-kuta, and went away to another country. 

When Chitra-kdta was deserted by the Brahmans, Rima Wander- 
went away further south, accompanied by Sitd and Laksh- 
mana. The royal exiles wandered over the jungle of Ddn- 
daka towaids the sources of the river Godavari in the 
Vindhya mountains. They visited the hennitages of many 
holy Brahmans, and Rdma carried on war against many 
Rdkshasas. In this manner thirteen years of the exile 
passed away.^ 

The Rdkshasas of the Rdmdyana are creations of Hindu Pictures of 
imagination. They are not gigantic men like those who Rakshasas. 
were slain by Bhlma, but huge misshapen monsters. One 
cannibal, named Virddha, was tall as a mountain, with 
a deep voice, hollow eyes, a monstrous mouth, and a tun 
belly; he was smeared with fat and blood j before him, on 
a huge iron spit ready cooked for a meal, were three lions, 
four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the head of an 

f 

^ One famous locality visited by Rima was Nasik, near the sources 
of the Godavari, about ninety miles to the north-east of Bombay. The 
name may be familiar to English readers, lu some years back a distin- 

g iished Indian official recommended the transfer of the capital of 
ritisU India from Calcutta to Nasik. In the ])rcsent day Nasik is a 
holy place, a centre of Brahmanism. But a number of Buddhist ruins 
are in the neighbourhood, and prove tMt Buddhism once flourished 
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B.C. 1000 elephant. Another demon, named Kabandha, was a mountain 
of flesh, without head or neck; his face was in his belly; 
he had one eye and huge teeth; he had two arms of inter¬ 
minable length, with which he swept up his prey. Of course 
both yir^dha and Kabandha, as well as other demons, were 
all sj|in by Rdma. Indeed Rima is always the victor, 
whether encountering a single monster, or assailed by a 
. whole army of Rdkshasas. , • 

Rama, an The remainder of the Rdmdyana* may be described as a 
of'^*^shnu” converted into a religious parable. Rdma is re- 

’ presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, born upon earth for 
the destruction of the Rdkshasas, who are the enemies of 
gods and Brahmans. 

Ravana, Rdvana, the Raja of the Rdkshasas, was reigning in the 
the oppres- island of Lankd, the modern Ceylon. Hi^ empire extended 
the Qygy greater part of southern India; his power was felt 
on the river Godavari and hill Chitra-kiita. He was said to 
have made the gods his slaves. He had delivered his sub¬ 
jects from the fear of Ydma, judge of the dead, and had 
compelled Ydma to cut grass for his steeds. The sun %as 
obliged to smile gently at Lankd, and the moon to be always 
at the full. Agni, the god of fire, burnt not in his presence. 
Vayu, the god of wind, blew gently at Lankd. No one 
dared to perform sacrifice out of fear of Rdvana.* 

Abduction Rdvana had heard of the beauty of Sitd, the wife of Rdma. 
of Siti ; He disguised himself as a Hindu devotee, and paid a visit 
whilst Rdma and Lakshmana were absent in the 
jungle. He was smitten with her charms, and forcibly 
carried her off in a chariot, which flew through the air like 
chariots in fairy tales. Rdma was much distressed when he 
returned to the hut and found that Sitd had vanished. At 
last he discovered that Sitd had been carried off by Rdvana, 
the mighty Raja of Lankd. Accordingly he formed alliances 
for waging war against so potent an enemy. He is said to 
. have secured the services of armies of monkeys and bears, 

who had been born on earth as ihcarnations of the gods, in 
^ order to help in the holy war against Rdvana. 
monkey According to the Rdmdyana there was a great Raja of 
Kaia. monkeys reigning in the western mountains.^ His name 

r 1 See larger History of India, vol. ii,: Ramayana. 

• 'Fhe repon corresponded generally to the Mysore country, but may 
have extended over a larger area, including the Mahratta country. ''i?he 
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was Bdli. He had a younger brotlier, named Sugr{va, whom b.c. 1000 
he had driven out of the Raj, and was still anxious to cap- 
ture and murder. Rdma visited Sugrlva in his secret retreat 
in a hill-fortress, and made a league with him. Rdma fought 
against Bdli, slew him, and placed Sugriva on the tljrone. 

In return, Sugriva joined Rdma with an army of moijkeys 
to carry on the war against Rdvana.^ 

•A famous monkey, n^imed Hanuman, was commander-in- Exploits 
chief of the army of monkeys. The ex])loits of Hanuman of Hanu? 
have b.'en the delight of the people of India for unrecorded 
centuries.- He could swell hiniiiclf to the size of a moun- injrQ.' 
tain, or dwarf himself to the size of a man’s thumb. He 
was bent on discovering the retreat of Sitd. He marched 
to the sea shore, where a strait, sixty miles across, separates 
India from Ceyl<Jn. He took a gigantic spring and leapt 
across the strait. He climbed the vast fortifications which 
surrounded the city of Lanka, and entered the palace of 
Rdvana. He found Slid in the palace garden secluded in a 
grove, and gave her a ring he had received from Rdma. 

Ht^siiw that Rdvana was anxious to make Sltd his chief 
Rdnl, but that nothing would induce her to break her 
marriage vows. Sltd was glad to see Hanuman and gave 
him a jeweii as a token for Rdma, 

When Hanuman left Slid, he was so enraged against Hanu- 
Rdvana that he began to tear up all the trees and flowers in * 
the palace garden. The Rdkshasas fell upon him with over- tail 
whelming forces, but he withstood them all. At last he was 
entrapped by a noose which had belonged to the god 
Brahma. He was dragged into the palace hall, where 
Rdvana was sitting surrounded by his council. His tail was 
dipped in butter and set on fire; but he whisked the tail 


wife of the monkey Raja was named Tara, a name which is frequently 
given to Mahratta women. 

^ This strange legend illustrates the femls which prevailed in an¬ 
cient India, 'ihe confu'-ion between monkeys and men is inexpl cable. 
The bears played a leaS important part in the war, and may be 
ignored. 0 ^ 

^ Hanuman is worshipped as a god in all parts of India. His image 
is carved in numerous pagodas. Della Valle, who travelled in India in 
the seventeenth century, docribes a festival in which the ims^e of 
Hanuman was carried in procession from a temple in the we^tem 
Ghats to the eastern coast of Coromandel, the scene of Rama’s later 
^jcpk)its. 
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over the city of Lank^, and set all the houses in flames.^ 
He then went off to the sea shore, and leaped over the 
strait as before; and told Kima that he had seen Si'td, and 
gave him the^ token. 

The rest of the R^mdyana is a string of marvels. The 
arrojJ'of monkeys brought rocks from the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains! and built a bridge over the sea between India and 
Lankl^ The war was carried on with supernatural weapgns 
and mystic sacrifices. It was divet^fied by single combats, 
like the war of the Mahd Bhdrata; but they are devoid of 
all human interest. They are the combats of gods and 
demons armed with weapons that worked impossible marvels. 
At;; last Rdvana was slain by Rdma, ^d Sitd was restored to 
her husband's arms. 

Here the* story might have been brought to a close; .but 
Siti had been captured by an enemy, and was yet to pass 
through a terrible ordeal. A pile of wood was built up and 
set on fire. Sftd invoked Agni, the god of fire, to testify to 
her purity. She threw herself into the midst of the flames, 
relying upon the god to protect her. For a while she^is- 
appeared from mortal eyes. Presently the earth opened, 
and Agni rose up, and revealed himself in human form. He 

^ The burning of Ilanumar/s tail is a favourite sceiffe in dramatic 
representations, and is always hailed by a Hindu audience with a storm 
of delight. The false tail of the representative of Hanuman is of 
course stuffed with combustibles, and flares away with a display of fire¬ 
works, until the flimsy projiertics which indicate the streets and h.^uses 
of i.ankd are destroyed by the devouring flames. See larger History of 
Jttdia^ vol. ii. chap. xx.; Ramayana. 

* The origin ot the conception of Rdma’s bridge forms a curious 
subject of inquiry. The famous bridge of boats by which the army of 
Xerxes passed over the Hellespont is commonplace in comparison with 
a bridge of stone, sixty miles long, extending over a deep sea. Strangely 
enough a rocky cau.seway runs out from the Indian side of the channel, 
and terminates at the island of Kamisseram; and although it is at 
present covered by the sea, it is said to have formerly been above the 
waves. A similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore of Ceylon, 
and terminates in the island of Manaar; whilst a sandy ridge, known as 
Adam’s Bridge, connects Manaar with Kamisseram. There can, there¬ 
fore, be little doubt that the Hindu bard formed the idea of a bridge 
from a contmplation of «he physical geograflhy of the locality ; and the 
conception once formed was readily J^lieved and widely disseminated. 
To this day the huge blocks or boulders which are to be round in various 
parts of India are said to have been dropped by the motleys in 
attempts to carry them southwards for the p\)u:pOis 4 of building the 
iMTidge. « 
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carried Sitd on his knee as a father carries a child, and de- »*c. looo 
livered her to Rdma as pure as the undriven snow. 

The fourteenth year of exile was now accomplishec!. Rdma Triumph- 
and Slid returned to Ayodhyd, and reigned in gre^t happiness ant return 

ar^ splendour. Rdma became a mighty conqueror; his* 
empire is said to have covered all India. Like Yudjj^sh- 
thira he performed the Aswamedha, or horse-sacrifice; ^nd 
>eyery Raja in India, if not in all the world, attended the 
shcrihce and paid homage to Rdma. 

The conclusion of the Rdmdyana is a painful episode. Cruelty of 
There^ was a famine in the land; it was said that the gods 
were angry with Rdma for having taken back Sitd. Rdma 
was in sore distress, for SM was about to become a mother; 
nevertheless he ordered his brother Lakshmana to conduct 
her to the wilderi^ess of Ddndaka and leave her alone in the 
jungle. j 

lakshmana was obliged to obey the cruel commands of Fate of 
the Mahdraja. He drove Slid to the bill Chitra-kUta; told Sita. 
her that Valmfki the sage had returned to the hermitage 
«accyiipanied by his wife; and counselled her to seek for 
refuge at the hermitage. It is needless to dwell on the 
agony of Slid at finding herself abandoned by her husband, 
it will suffice to say that she found her way to the hermitage, 
and was kihdly entertained by Valmfki and his wife, and 
‘ became the mother of twin sons, lava and Kusa. 

Sixteen years passed away. Valmfki composed the poem Valmfki 
■ of the Rdmdyana, from the birth of Rdma to the triumphant composes 
return of Rdma and Sftd to the Raj of Ayodhyd. 
taught the poem to the two sons of Rdma. 

.' At this time it came to pass that Rdma made an excursion Discovery 
into the jungle of Ddndaka. He heard lava and Kusa and recon- 
chanting the Rdmdyana at the hermitage. His heart yearned ciliation. 
towards his two sons, and their mother Sftd. He entered 
the hermitage, and v as rsconcilcd ty Valmfki to his wife 
Sftd. Rdma and Sftd then returned to the city of Ayodhyd 
with their two sons, and lived in happiness until death.^ 

The poem of the Rdmdyana was composed for a religious 
purpose similar to thftt which pervad^ the Mahd Bh^ata. 

^ The story of the reconciliation of Rdma and Sftd has been slightly 
-modifi^ to escape details which are, of no moment, and which would 
only involve lengthy explanations. Tlie correct version will be found 
in larger Hisiory cf India, vol. ii. 
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u.c. 1000 Ancient legends are retold in the form of religious parables 
j, . 77 “ to represent Rdina as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit— 
Vishnu, in the same way that tb.e Mahd Bhdrata represents 

cance of Krishna as an incarnation of the san*c deity. In the original 
the Rdraa- poem the character of Rdma is wildly distorted, and his 
yana. mof^l actions are exaggerated, in order to exalt him into a 
Br^tihmanical hero of a supernatural type.^ It should also 
be remarked that in the Rdmdyana two separate legends 
appear to have been linked into one. The exile of Rdraa 
from Ayodhyd is apparently the original tradition which has 
been referred to b.c. iooo j it is the backbone of tl^e epic, 
and complete in itself, irrespective of the wars in the 
Dekkan. On the other hand, the conquest of the Dekkan 
and capture of Lankd are additions of a mythical character, 
belonging to a later j)eriod of perhaps, many centuries. 
They are relics, fantastic and grotesque, of the religious 
wars and antagonisms which prevailed for centuries in 
southern India between the Brahmans, or worshippers of 
the godS) and the Buddhists and Jains, who denied the 
existence of the gods, and were denounced as atheists^^and 
Rdkshasas.^ 

^ Snch stories please oriental Imaginations, but are repulrive to 
practical morality as uuderstcod by Europeans, tiimil^r supernatural 
myths are told of Gdtama Buddha, such as giving his own flesh to a 
hungry tiger. Fables of this extreme character arc more calculated to 
excite ridicule than to enforce moral rules. 

^ This question is treated at length in the larger History of India^ 
vol. ii. Furtlier evidence is famished in the second part oi vol. iv. 
chap. viii. 













CHAPTER HI. 

■’MEDIiEVAL RAJAS.. 

•* B,C. 500 TO A.D. 1000. 

The belief that there is but one God, and that the soul b.c. 500 
is immortal, has done much towards elevating the barbarian p** 1000 
into a civilized and responsible being. But there is another 
belie# that has extended widely over the eastern world : it thVfrans- 
is known as the dogma of the metempsychosis, or belief in migrations 
the transmigrations of the soul. of the soul. 

Sdkya Mujii/ afterwards known as Gdtama Buddha, was SAkya 
the son of a Raja of Kapila, a country seated on the Muni; oid 
southern slopes of the Himalayas.^ Sdkya Muni 
brought up in every luxury, married a loving wife, and was 
the father of a son. But he was wearied or surfeited with 
pleasure, and felt a loathing for life. According to the 
legend, he saw an old man, a diseased man, and a dead 
man j and his eyes were opened to the woes of humanity. 

In the agony of his soul he is said to have exclaimed, 

“ Youth, health, and life itself are but transitory dreams; 
they lead to age and disease; they end in death and 
corruption.” This feeling was intensified, and magnified, 
by the belief in the transmigrations of the soul. He saw 
the evils, not only of an individual life, but of an endless 

^ The era of S&kya Mutfi is still uncertain; opinions are divided as to 
whether be flourish^ in the fifth or sixth century before the Christian 
eca. Perhaps B.c. 5 (X} is good as an approximate date. 

* Th6 locality is somewhere on the frontier between Nipal and 
Sikhim, and has sometimes been a bone of contention between the two 
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chain of successive existences, beginning in an unkn^jwrft'*' 
past and running on to eternity. 

Sdkya Muni next saw one of those religious mendicants 
who have abounded in India from the remotest antiquity. 
The man had no cares or sorrows, no wife or family, no 
earc^hly ties of affection or kinship. He lived on the daily 
alrfts of food which are given to such mendicants by the 
masses. Sdkya Muni resolved to become a religious men¬ 
dicant in like manner; to abandon his father’s palace, his 
wife and son, and his expectation of a throne, and to lead 
a life cut off from all the tics that bind men to the world. 

Sdkya Muni carried out his resolve. He went from his 
father’s palace at Kapila to the country of Magadha on the 
southern bank of the. Ganges. lie carried his alms-bowl 
round the city of Rajagriha.^ lie nexto led a life of soli¬ 
tude and meditation in the jungle of Gaya, where he 
became a Buddha, or apostle, to deliver humanity from the 
miseries and evils of existence. Finally, he proceeded to 
the deer forest near Benares, and began to preach wliat he 
termed the law. , 

The essence of Sdkya Muni’s teaching was that every one 
should strive to be good in thought, vvonl, and deed ; that 
by so doing he would be born to a better and happier life 
in the next birth. But he taught that those who were truly 
wise would also seek to attain a higher object, namely, the 
deliverance of the soul from the chain of transmigrations. 
This he maintained could only be effected by leading the 
life of a religious mendicant; by rooting out every affection, 
passion, or desire ; by severing every tie that bound the soul 
to the universe of being. When that end was accom¬ 
plished, the soul would be detached from all life and being; 
it would be delivered or emancipated from the endless chain 
of transmigrations, and would finally sink into an eternal 
sleep or annihilation known as Nirvana. 

Sakya Muni appeared in a world of Rajas and Brahmans, 
not unlike that which is depicted in the Sanskrit epics. 
The reigning Mahiraja of Magadha was at war with 
the Maharaja of Kosala. Peace w'ks made and cemented , 
by intermarriages. 'J'he Maharaja of Magadha was sul^ 
sequently put to death by his own son, who succeet^d’. 

^ Raj.igriba is the same as Giri-vraja, the capital of Magadha, 
city of the father of Kaikeyi. bee unit!, page 29, 
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^th'e throne and, conquered Kosala. Sdkya Muni was b.c. 500 
|is ^Shiaching in troubled times. His success is proved 
? the after history. To this day the whole region of 
•agadha, on the southern bank of the lower Ganges, is 
own by the name of Bihar or Vihdra, the land of Vihdras 
monasteries. 1 

In B.c. 327, a century or more after the preaching <bf Alexander 
kya Muni in Magadha, Alexander the Great crossed the tlrent 
-er Indus for the invasion of the Punjab, or “ land of the 
e rivers.” The Punjab was distributed amongst kings or b.c. 327. 
;jas, who were more or less at war with* each other, 
ter crossing the Indus there were throe kingdoms to be 
-qquered: that of Taxiles, between the Indus and the 
;elum ; that of Porus tne elder, between the jlielum and 
b Chemib; and .that of Porus the ycmjiger, between the 
leuab and the Ravi. There were abo other Rajas 10 the 
i•th and south, Porus the elder, however, seems to have 
In the niling suzerain, whilst the others were his refrac- 
^ vas«ls. 

l^exander called upon all the Rajas to tender tlieir Submis* 
Imission. Many flocked to his camp and paid their 
|iago. Possibly they were anxious to secure his help 
|inst Poru^ the elder. Amongst others came 'laxiles, 
i) placed his kingdom at the disposal of Alexander. 

Is opened the way for the advance of the Macedonian 
|jy to the banks of the Jlielum, the frontier of the 
^dom of Porus the elder. 

i'he passage of the Jlielum or Ilydaspes is famous in Psissage of 
iory. Porus was encanqied on the opposite bank with a the 
e force of horse and foot, as well as of chariots and J"*'*'^*"* 
^jhants. Alexander had to cross the river, not only in 
face of the enemy, but exposed to the wind and rain of 
.south-west monsoon. One dark and stormy night he 
"■Jhed a small island in the river; he and his troops then 
ed through the remainder of the stream breast high, 

‘ Hindu scouts saw him coming, and ran off to tell 
as. A force of horse and chariots wag sent to repel the 
,' ders. The Hindif cliariots stuck in the wet clay, and 
■: nearly all captured by the Macedonians. Alexander 
hi% horse Bucephalus, but the son of Porus was 
ngst the slain. 

;,V., a.rus moved the greater part of his army to retrieve the 
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disaster, and toolc up a position on firm ground. Hi& frC 

was formed by a line of elephants, supported from beltir 

by masses of mfantiy. His two flanks were foimed 
chariots and hoi semen Alexander was strong in cavali 
He did not attack the elephints, but chaiged the two flanl> 
and drove the Indun horse upon the elephants Por 
trjwd in vain to bring his elephants into action, the u 
wicldy animals could not keep pace with the Macedonu 
horse At last the tleplnnts turned tail, and tiampled dorj 
the masses of Indian infantry. Poius was wounded a> 
compelled to fly , but afterwards icndered his subraissiCj 
and Alexindcr tiealed him as a friend 

The victory on the Jhelum was the salvation of t| 
Macedonian army Had Alexander been defeattd, ' 
must have retroited towanls Kibul, ami his army mif^ 
have been cut to pieces in the Khaibar pass As it was 
resolved on marrhing to ilie Ganges-, but he provided fo 
retreat by building 1 flotilla on the Jhelum It avas bet 
to float clown the Jhelum and Indus, and dare the rfangei 
the Indian oct in. tlian to cut a way to Pei&ia throi 
the hardy mountimeers of Kibul. 

Alexander cro<>se(i the Chenab, and entered the tcrrit| 
of Porus the youn ei J his pimce had wanted Alexan 
to help him igainsi hi^ uncle* Porus the elder. When 
lieard that his uncle and Alcvandtr weie Inends, lies’ 
seized with a janic, and fled into exile Aecordii^ 
Alexandei made over the kingdom to Porus the eldei a 
nothing nioie was heard of Porus the younger. ' 

Alexinder next crossed the Ravi, but a tribe, knowU 
the Katliiei, revolted in his rear He turned back ^ 
reduc ed the Kathan to obedience by the capture of 
capital By this time the Macedonians had grown w« 
of their Punjab campaign. Iheir sinrits were broken^ 
the storms of the south west monsoon. 1 hey refusedj 
advance to the Ganges, and clamoured to be led bad 
Greece, Alexandei tried to re-assurc them, but his efll 
were in vain. He returned to the Jhelum, and embar 
on board the fleet with a portion of his troops, whilst; 
d’cmaincler marched along the banks on either side. 

Duung the retreat down the Jhelum and the In 
the Micedcmian army was harassed by tribes who ' 
eneouragea by the Brahmans. Alexander wreakd^f 
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vengeance by slaughtering every Brahman that came in his b.c. * 
way. At last lie reached the ocean, and beheld, for the first " 

time, the phenomena of the tides. He landed his anny near 

Kardchi, and marched through Beluchistan to Susa, whilst 
Nearchos conducted the fleet to the I’ersian (julf. 

I'he (jret'ks, who accorrjpanied Alexander, desenbed the Flourish^ 
Punjab as a flourishing country. Tliere weie numerous ^”5 
towns and villages, abundant harvests, a variety of fruits and 
vegetables, cotton growing on rdirubs, sugar ('.anes; banyan 
tiees, alligators, elei>hants, monkeys, serpents, scorpions, 
lizards, and ants. 

'J'he 'marriage customs were various. In some tribes Marriage 
damsels were ofttred as marriage prizes in boxing, wrestling, cusionia. 
running, aiul archery. In other ltibe-> a wife might be bought 
.with a pair of kine. At 'I'axila the poor people .sold their 
daughters in the bazar. 

The Brahmans were called wise men and philosophers, llrabman 
Some attended the Raja as counsellois. Others practised 
religious austerities by stamliug in one position for days, or 
<ii\'posing themselves to the burning sun. Others imparled 
instruction to their disci[)les. Olliers prognosticated resiiect- 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. But all were held in honour, 
and wenf where they pleased, and took what they pleaseii 
ffom the shops. 'I'hey wore no clothing, and affected to be 
iiidil'fcrcnt to jfleasure or pain. They were known to the 
Greeks as I»)mnosophists, or "naked philosophers.” 

. The Kathtei chose the handsomest man to be their king. Customs 
They reared no children that were not handsome. Every 
child was publicly examined when it was two months ol'k 
. and ti.e magi^itrate decided whether it was to live, or die. 

Marriages were made by the mutual choice of tile bride and 
bridegroom. The widows burnt themselves alive with tiicir 
dead husbands. 

• Wiien Alexander left the Punjab, he apjiointed a lieutenant Murder of 
at Taxila, named Philip, with a garrison of Hindu mercenaries and 
and a body-guard of Macedonians. Philip was murdered 
by the mercenaries, who in their turn w^re nearly all murdered 
by the Macedonian body-guard. Alexander heard of the 
murder in Beluchistan, and appointed Eiidemos in the room 
of Philip, to carry on the government in conjunction with 
'Paxiles. Three years afterwards news reached India that 
' Alexander was dead. Eudem’os murdered Porus, po.ssibly 
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in the hope of founding an empire in the Punjab j but he 
was subsequently driven out of the country by a prince, who 
was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos and to the Hindus 
as Chandra-gupta. 

J iandrokottos was a type of the Hindu princes of ancient 
es. He was at Taxila when Alexander was there. He 
was at that time an exile ; an off-shoot of the royal house of 
Magadha. He wanted Alexander to conquer Magadha, 
which he said was eleven days' journey from the Punjab; 
but he offended the Macedonian by some impertinence, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. Subsequently he procured the 
help of banditti, and captured the city of Pali-bolhra, the 
modern Patna. He then ascended the tlwone of Magadha, 
and drove the Greeks out of India. He thus estab¬ 
lished an empire which extended ovei the Punjab and 
Hindustan. 

Sandrokottos is an important personage in ancient Hindu 
history. He formed an alliance with Seleukos, the Greek 
sovereign of Persia and Baktria. He married a daugliter of 
Seleukos, and received a Greek ambassador at his coi»t, 
named Megasthencs. The marriage of a Hindu Mah^aja 
with a Greek princess is one of the most remarkable events 
of the time. The descrii)tion which Megasthen& wrote of 
Patna and its people, comprises nearly all that is known of 
ancient Hindustan.' 


Descrip- Megasthencs says that the ancient city of Pali-bothra ex- 
tion of Pa- tended ten miles along the bank of the river, and two miles 
li-bothra, inland.® It was surrounded by wooden walls, pierced w»th 
Pata^ holes through which the archers shot their arrows. Megas- 
thenes describes the streets and bazars; the elephants, 
chariots, and horsemen, followed by large retinues; the 
soldiers armed with bows and arrows, swords, bucklers, and 
javelins. Sometimes there were festival processions of 
elephants and chariots. Men in rich apparel carried vases 
and drinking-bowls of gold and silver; whilst others led 
strange animals in the procession, such as bump-backed 
oxen, panthers, lions^ and various kinds of birds. 

' See Ancient India as described by Megasthencs and Arrian^ trans¬ 
lated into English by Professor McCrindle, Princijualof the Government. 
College at Patna. London : Triibner and Co. • 

The Sanskrit name is Patali-putra. Some excavations made at 
Patna during the cold season of 1876 revealed a low brick wall of 
remote antiquity, supix>rting a stout wooden palisading. * V 
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The people of India were divided into castes, and here- n-c. 500 
ditary trades and professions. The cultivators were servants ^ 
of the Mahdraja. The produce was stored up every year * ' 
in the royal, granaries; some was sold to the traders and Hindus of 
artisans, whilst the remainder was devoted to the mainten- Magana, 
ance of the soldiers and officials. The cultivators wite a 
most mild and gentle people. They never resorted to the 
cities or joined in tumults; and they were all exempted from 
military service. Thus when an army was fighting an enemy, 
the husbandmen were ploughing and sowing close by in the 
utmost security. 

The magistrates in the city of Pali-botlira exercised a Magis- 
strict supervisioii. Some overlooked the working of arts and 
manufactures, to prevent negligence; others overlooked all 
sales and exchanges, to prevent cheating. Some collected 
a tax for the Mahdraja of one-tenth on the price of every 
thing sold. Others registered all births and deaths in order 
to tax the people. Others were appointed to entertain all 
strangers and foreigners, and reported all they said and did 
4 o the Maharaja. 

The palace of Sandrokottos was stately and secluded. Sandro 
No one dwelt within the walls but the Mahdraja and his kottos, 
queens f even the body-guard was posted at the gate. Some¬ 
times the Mahdraja left the palace to take command of his 
army, which numbered 400,000 men. Sometimes he took 
his seat in the court of justice, or offered sacrifices to the 
gods. Sometimes he went into the jungle on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, accompanied by his queens; the ladies rode in chariots, 
or on horses and elephants, surrounded by spearmen to keep 
off intruders. 

Some years after the mission of Megasthenes, another Reign of 
Mahdraja was reigning over Magadha, named Asoka.^ The Asoka. 
adventures of Asoka were very like those of Sandrokottos. 

He quarrelled with his father, and went away to Rajputana 
and the Punjab. He returned to the capital at the moment 
of his father’s death, and massacred all his brethren, and 
obtained the tlirone. He then became a great conqueror, 
and established an errfpire over Hindustan, the Punjab, and 
Afghanistan. 

^ The capital of Asoka was also at Pali*bothra, Patnli-putra, or 
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Asoka was a man of blood. Apart from his wars and 
massacres, he sacrificed thousands of animals and birds to 
the gods of the Brahmans. Afterwards he changed his 
religion and became a follower of Buddha. He ])romul- ’ 
gated a religion of moral duty; and his edicts, sculptured 
on *?ocks and pillars, remain to this day in all parts of his 
empire. 

The edicts of Asoka taught the merits of goodness, virtue, 
loving-kindness, and religion, as •summed up in the one 
word, Dharma. They taught that all people should render 
dutiful service to father and mother; kindness and help to 
kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaintance; filial veneration to 
spiritual pastors; reverence and almsgivtMig to Brahman 
priests and Buddhist monks; respect and obedience to 
masters; frugality and temperance; abstinence from evil¬ 
speaking and slandering; kindness towards servants and 
dependants; and kindness towards all living creatures. 

Asoka abolished the slaughter of animals throughout his 
dominions, whether for food or sacrifice. He established 
public hospitals for sick people, and also for sick animahs 
He appointed public teachers to instruct the people in 
moral conduct. The memory of Asoka has died out of 
India, but his teachings bear fruit to this day; for the Hindus 
are more tender to living creatures than any other nation, 
and are ever kind to kinsfolk and neighbours. 

About the time when Asoka was reigning in India, the 
independent Graeko-Baktrian kingdom in Central Asia be¬ 
came an empire. Subseciuently, under successive kings,* 
the Graako-Baktrians extended their supremacy over the 
Punjab and the upper course of the Ganges. About a 
hundred years before Christ, they were driven out of 
Central Asia by the Indo-Scythians; but they left their 
mark in art and religion which remains to this day. Greek 
sculptures are found amidst the ruins of Buddhist temples. 
Greek gods and Greek inscriptions are stamped on the 
coins of old Hindu Rajas. 

The history of the Indo-Scythian kings is unknown. 
They were doubtless* of the class 'which ancient writers 
placed under the Greek name of Scythian. They came 
from the eastward to the banks of the Oxus. Later oa they 
were pressed towards the east and south by other hordes of 
the same character. They swept in successive waves thjoug^ 
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Afghanistan and the Punjab. One branch appears to have 500 
gone southwards down the valley of the Indus; another ^ 

w'ent eastward down the valley of the Ganges. From this 'J_ 

time they are no longer spectres floating in an age of dark¬ 
ness, but appear ui)on the stage of history in substan^ve 
forms. Their features are revealed upon their coins. Tneir 
faces show that they were men of bright intelligence and 
high resolve. Their annals have yet to be discovered, but 
the process has begun. 'Their names and dates are either 
decyphered, or being decyphered. Already it is possible to 
tell something of the part played by the Indo-Scythian kings 
in the bygone history of India. 

The latest dyiihsty of the Indo-Scythian kings stands out Reign of 
more prominently than all the others. It seems to have 
been founded by*a sovereign, whose name was Kanishka; 
but this name appears on his coins in the Greek form of ^ * 
Kanei'ke, He probably ascended the throne of the Indo- 
Scythians about b.c. 56 or 57; or about the time that Julius 
CsEsar first landed on the shores of Albion. 

* From the banks of the Oxus, Kanishka brought the Mived 
Persian worship of Mithra or the sun, which his tribe had rchgions. 
added tQ their ancestral worship of fire, water, and the firma¬ 
ment. Kveii Syrian and PJgyptian gods are found in the 
Pantheon of tlie Indo-Scythians. Their latest conquests 
brought them into contact with the mythology of Greece and 
India; also with the religion of Gotama Buddha. Kanislika 
seems to have been a liberal patron of the Buddhists, His 
dynasty lusted about a century, and the latest king bore 
a Hindu name. 

Meanwhile, a mysterious people, known as the Guptas, Guptas: 
were making a name and home in India. Tlie Hindus 
called them Mlcchhas, or barbarians. According to tradi- thcGrllo- 
tion they were strangers in the land. Possibly, they were Baktrians. 
children of the Greeks j immigmiits from the old Grteko- 
Baktrian empire, who had half-forgotten their Hellenic in¬ 
stincts and become Hinduised. They succeeded to the 
dynasty of Kfinishka., From w'hat follows, they appear to 
have made common cause with Hindu Rajas against the 
Indo-Scythian invaders. Contest 

if has been said that one branch of the Indo-Scythians 
moved down the valley of the Indus; thence they passed thianraJd 
the desert of Scinde, Guzerat, and Marwar, towards Ka’puts. 
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B c. 500 Ujain or Oojein. The kingdom of Ujain was seated 011 the 
table-land of Malwa in southern Rajpdtana. In ancient 
A. D. 10 00 Qf Ujain was a centre of Rajput sovereignty 

and Brahmanical literature; and to this day it is haunted by 
meinories of Rajput bards and Sanskrit dramatists. 

Final de- History sheds but faint gleams of light on this distracted 


feat of period. The western Indo-Scythians from the Indus seem 
tlie Indo- Jq j^gj^ nerve and resolution, who pushed on to- 

at ICahror w^irds Central India to restore the failing fortunes of their race, 
A.D. 78. They were met by a general league of Hindu princes. The 
Guptas shared in the league; possibly they led it. A great 
battle was fought at Kahror, near the eastern confines of the 
great desert of Marwar. It was one of the decisive battles 
of the world 3 a mortal stmggle between Indo-Scythian 
invaders and long-established Rajput sovereignties. The 
Rajpdts and Guptas gaindd the victory. The Indo-Scythians 
were utterly defeated; they lost their place in history. 
Future discoveries may bring to light some further details 
respecting the children of the Indo-Scythian kings, but at 
present nothing further of them is known. 

Era of Sa- The battle of Kahror was fought probably about a.d. 78. 
livahana. It is said that the year 78 has become known as the Saka 
or Salivahana era in consequence of this battle.^ 

Disappear- The further history of the Guptas is nearly as obscure, 
•nee of the They were supplanted by the Vallabhi Rajas about a.d. 319. 
abou?A.D. supposed children of the Greek invaders passed away, 
319. * * after exercising dominion, in some shape or other, in 

Baktria or in India, for nearly 600 years. 

Greek and The historians and geographers of Greece and Rome tell 
Roman but little of ancient India. From the overthrow of the 
knowledge Grseko-Baktrian kingdom by the Indo-Scythians to the 
° downfall of the Gupta dynasty, India was nearly cut off from 

the outer world. Greek and Roman writers discoursed about 
India; they likened it to Egypt, and sometimes even con¬ 
founded it with Egypt, mixing up the alligators in the Indus 
with the crocodiles in the Nile. Roman merchants brought 
back stories of the Mrlabar pirates on the western coast, 


' There is an earlier era known as that of Vikramaditya. It corre¬ 
sponds to B.c. 55 or 56. The legends of Vikramaditya and Salivahana 
are so mixed up with fable as to be unreliable and unmeaning. It is 
.said that Vikrama<litya reigned over the whole world for a thoiwand 
years,—a statement which sets history and chronology at defiance. 
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but they had nothing to say about Bengal or Coromandel, b-c* Soo 
Indeed there was little in the current of events in India to ^ 

interest men accustomed to the political life of Greece and ‘ J_ 

Italy. India was still divided into a number of little king¬ 
doms, as it had been in the war of the Mahd Bharata. 
Sometimes congeries of kingdoms were formed into emigres 
under sovereigns like the kings of Magadha and Kosala, 
of Andhra and Bandya.^ The story of their wars told of 
battles between armies with lines of elephants, but it taught 
nothing about the people. The religious controversies 
between Brahmans and Buddhists were unheeded or unknown 
to the philosophers of (Greece and Rome. 

Hi.slory neve» stands still. Ideas spread and seethe ButTdhi.st 
beneath the surface of humanity, and their outbreak takes pilgrims 
the world by suq3rise. In the third century before the 
Chri.stiaii era, Asoka had sent forth Buddhist missionaries 
to preach the law of Slkya Muni in Upper Asia. Orders 
of Buddhist monks were established in China. Six or seven 


centuries passed away, and then Chinese monks began to 
•ppear in India. 'J’hey made pilgrimages to the sacred 
spots tliat were associated with the life of the Buddhist 
apostle ;—Kapila, his birthplace; Rajagriha, where he first 
carried flis alms-bowl; the jungle of Gaya, where he became 
Buddha; and the deer-forest near Benares where he first 
preached the law. 

About A.D. 400, a Chinese monk, named Fah Hian, Pilgrimage 
travelled through the Punjab into Hindustan. He was 
pious and humble, but zealous for the law. He saw many 
Brahmans and idol temples, but rejoiced also to see tliat ‘ 
Buddhism was flourishing, Buddhist monks were main¬ 
tained at the public expense, and foreign monks were 


hospitably entertained in the monasteries. 

Fah Hian visited all the sacred spots, but the main object Residence 
of his pilgrimage was to carry back revised copies of tlie 
Buddhist scriptures for the benefit of his brethren in China, P'**^^* 
Accordingly he dwelt for three years at Patali-putra, the 

centre of Buddhism; he learnt the Pali language in which 

< • 


^ The empire of Andhra had a long existence; it is supposed to 
correspond with the Telin-^a, or Telugn country. TheAndhras are 
mentioned by name in the edicts of Asoka. Pandya has been identifiwl 
with Madura, or tlie Tamil country in the remote south. The king ct 
P^j^ya, or Pandion, sent an embassy to Augustus Cscsar. 
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the Buddhist scriptures are written; and he secured copies 
of all the sacrccl books. lie describes a few features of 
Buddhist life; the ruins of the once famous palace of 
Asoka; the religious processions of images of Sdkya Muni' 
and other Buddhist saints; and the public hospitals where the 
deshtute, the crippled, and the diseased were attended by 
physicians, and supplied with food and medicines until they 
were sufficiently relieved. 

Two centuries afterwards, about a.d. 629-645, another 
Chinese monk travelled in India, named Hiouen-Thsang. 
He was a zealous Buddhist like Fah Hian, but he was more 
observant and more highly cultured. He describes the 
people of India as easy and gentle, volatile <n their manners, 
honest in their dealings, and restrained by fear of punish¬ 
ment after death. The administration in Buddhist India 
was very mild. There were no capit.al punishments. Most 
offences were punished by fines; but injiislice, lying, or 
disobedience to parents were punished by mutilation or 
exile. 

Hiouen-Thsang did not go to the city of Indraprastha? 
but he knew something of the Mahji Bharata. He was told 
that the bones of the warriors that fell in the great war were 
still lying on the field of Kuru-kshetra, and that tliey were 
as big as the bones of giants. He went to the city of 
Kanouj on the river Ganges, which at this time was the 
metropolis of an empire that covered Hindustan and the 
Punjab. 

The empire of Kanouj included a number of tributar^^ 
Rajas stretching from Kashmir to As.sara, and from the ’ 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda river. The reigning emperor 
or M.aharaja was named Si'ldditya, and was known as a 
Mahdraja Adliiraj, or “ lord i)aramount.” He tried to con¬ 
quer the Dekhan, but failed. He was a patron of Buddhism, 
but he al.so favoured the Brahm.ans, and was tolerant of 
all religions. Probably he sought to keep the religious 
orders in peace by showing a friendly countenance to all. 

Silddilva held a great festival at Praydga, the modern 
Allahabad, which reveals the connection between the Mahd- 
raja and the religious orders. This locality had been 
regarded as sacred from a very remote period, because of 
the union of the Ganges and Jumna. Under the vast 
systems of almsgiving advocated by Brahmanism and Bu 4 ^^ 
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liism, Praydga had continued to be regarded as holy ground, b.c. 500 
Tt was called “ the field of happiness ; ” and the merit of ™ • 

almsgiving was enhanced a thousand-fold by the alms being ' J_ 

bestowed at PrayAga. 

Every five years Maharaja Slld(!itya distributed all J:he Imperial 
treasures of his empire as alms. Hiouen-Thsang was pre- 
s .'nt at one of these extraordinary gatherings, and describes 
it at length. All the Rajas of the empire were there, toge¬ 
ther with half a million of people, and all were feasted by 
tlie Malidrajafor seventy-five days. Meanwhile the alms were 
distributed without distinction of person or religion. I’he 
whole of the accumulated treasures of the empire were given 
away to Hiicldliist «ionks, Brahman priests, heretical teachers, 
and mendicants of every grade and degree. The poor, the 
lame, and the orjjjian, received alms in like manner. The 
?daharaja was supposed to expiate all his sins by this unlimited 
alimsgiving. At the close of the festival Silddiiya stripped 
himself of all the robes and jewels he had worn during the 
seventy-five days, and distributed them amongst the multi- 
Uidc. He appeared in tattered garments like a beggar. “ All 
rnywealth,'Tie cried, “has been .spent in the field of happi¬ 
ness, and I have gained an everlasting reward: 1 trust that 
in all futfire existences I may continue to amass riches and 
bestow them in alms, until 1 have attained every divine 
faculty that a creature can desire." ^ 

Hioucn-Thsang dwelt for along time in a huge monastery University 
at Nalanda, near Rajagriha, where the ruins are still to be of 
seen. The monastery was a vast uni veisity, where ten thou- 
sand Buddhist monks and novices were lodged and supplied 
with every necessary. Towers, domes, and pavilions .stood 
amidst a p-aradisc of trees, gardens, and fountains. There 
were six large ranges of buildings, four .stories high, as well as 
a hundred lecture-rooms. All the inmates were lodged, 
boarded, taught, and .supifiied with vestments without charge. 

They were thus enabled to devote their whole lives to the 
acquisition of learning. They studied the sacred books of 


* By profuse alm.sgiving the Maharaja hoped to acquire genius and 
wisdoiji; but he could not expect to obtain final deliverance or eraanci- 
p.alion of his soul from the ciKlless chain 01 transinigrationji; that could 
only be acquiretl by leading a life of absU’aclion from all affections and 
desij^ See the next cliapler. 
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all religions. In like manner they studied all the sciences, 
especially arithmetic and medicine. 

India before the Muhammadan conquest must thus have 
resembled Europe durii^ the dark ages. The Hindu people 
wei^ in the background; Ignorant and superstitious, but 
wanting no poor-laws, and maintaining their sick and aged 
as part of their religious duties. Rajas and chieftains were at 
frequent war. Principalities and powers sprung into ephemeral 
existence and then peri>-hed. Portis and Alexander, Asoka 
and Siladitya, and all the armies of Baktrians, Scythians, 
and Guptas, have passed away like the ghosts of the warriors 
of the Maha Bharata beneath the waters of tlie Ganges, 
without leaving a rii)ple on the suifacc of Iftimanity. 

All this while a religious life was illuminating colleges, 
monasteries, and pagodas. Brahmans were rehabilitating 
ancient superstitions in metaphysical forms. Buddhists were 
ignoring the existence of the gods, and denying tlie efficacy 
of priests, sacrifices, and prayers. Religious books were 
composed in secluded universities and revolutionised the 
Indian world. Cities and courts were drawn into theolo¬ 
gical controversies. Hence arose quarrels between the 
old religion and the new; between Brahmans and Budd¬ 
hists; between the men who worshipped the gocis of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and the men who worshipped no gods 
whatever, beyond the goodness incarnate iii Gdtama Buddha 
and his disciples. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REUOION AND LITERATURE. • 

The Hindu people of historical times are divided into Four 
four great castes; namely, llrahmans or priests; Kshatriyas or casres : the 
soldiers; Vaisyas or merchants;^ and Siidras or cultivators. 

But there is a remarkable distinction between the three first gudra!,. 
cj^tes and the Siidras, which is recognised throughout the 
whole of India. The Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 
known as the “twice born,” because they are invested at an 
eai ly age with a mysterious thread, which marks their entrance 
into ci\il life. The Sddras have no such thread, and con¬ 
sequently are separated from the “ twice born ” as an inferior 
race. It may therefore be inferred that the three first castes, 
or “ wearers of the thread,” are descendants of the Aryan 
invaders of India, who conquered the Punjab and Hindus¬ 
tan in. a remote antiquity. The Sadras, on the other hand, 
who are not “ wearers of the thread,” may be descendants 
of the non-Aryan, or so-called Turanian race, who were the 
dominant people in India at the time of the Aryan invasion, 
and were subsequently treated as a conquered and .servile 
population. 

Besides the four castes, there is a large population known Pariahs, or 
as Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior to the oiucasies. 
SiSdras, and were probably tlie Helots of India when the Sii¬ 
dras'were masters. They include meitial servants of various 
grades and artisans of all descriptions; and are divided in 

1 The Vaisyas correspond to the Banians, so often mentioned by old 
English travellers in Western India. The Hunniahs of Bengal are of 
the caste, but from some unknown cause they have ceased to wear 
of the “twice-born.” 
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their turn into numerous other so-called castes, according 
to their hereditary trades or occupations. These Pariahs 
call themselves Hindus, and make up the lower strata of 
the Hindu social system. 

""n all parts of India, however, there are certain barbarous 
tribes, who are altogether outside the pale of Hindu civili¬ 
zation. They are primitive communities, the so-called abori¬ 
gines of India, who were driven by the conquerors out of 
the culturable plains into the hilk and jungles, and h.ave 
never as vet been Drahmanised into castes or otherwise 
absorbed into the Hindu social system. 'J'he Bhils and 
Ndgas mentioned in the Mahl Bhdrata are existing types of 
the so-called aboriginal races. To these may be added the 
Mhairs and Mmas of Rajpiitana; the Kdls, Ghonds, and 
Khonds of the Dekhan; the Kalars of the Peninsula, and 
a liost of other tribes under a variety of names. 

The bulk of these hill and jungle tribes are probably 
Turanians, without any political organisation, excepting of 
the patriarchal type. Others, however, are distinctly Aryan, 
with a rude town-hall in the centre of a village, and crude 
remains of a feudal system. These last are probably relics 
of the Aryan invaders, who had either penetrated into remote 
regions beyond the van of Aryan civilization; or had lagged 
behind in the hills and jungles as worn-out invalids or cripples 
who had dropped otf from the rear of the conquering army. 

The religious ideas of Turanians and Aryans have been 
so closely intenvoven in the course of ages, that it is perhaps 
impossible to treat them as race distinctions. It may, how¬ 
ever, be broadly stated that the religion and literature of the 
Turanians were derived from the mysteries of death and 
birth, of which Siva or Mahddeva, and his wife Kdlf or 
Durgd, were originally personifications. The Turanians of 
India also worshipped certain wrathful or avenging deities, 
such as the goddesses of cholera and small-pox, and the 
angry ghosts of men or women who had died violent deaths. 
The religious ceremonial was made up of bloody sacrifices, 
orgiastic dances, and deafening music. Other strange rites 
were enjoined in a mystic literature known as the Tantras; 
but these have died out together with human sacrifices, self 
immoMtiou, and other abominations, A few revolting forms 
of worship and propitiation may still linger in secluded 
localities; but the sacrifice of goats to the goddess 
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perhaps, one of the last relics of the old Turanian religion 
which is still practised by the civilized caste people of India* 

The religion and literature of the Aryans wore associated 
with the worship of genii or spirits, which were supposed to 
dwell in all material forms as well as in the outward mani¬ 
festations of nature. The Aryan people worshipped the 
genii of swords and ploughshares; of trees, liilis, fountains, 
and rivers; of the sun, the firmament, the rain and the 
winds. They also worshipped the manes of departed heroes 
and ancestors ; and the titular deity or guardian spirit of a 
townsliip, village, tribe, family, or household. These spiri¬ 
tual existences were often personified as gods and goddesses, 
and shaj)cned into idols. Civilized Hindus propitiate these 
deities with o/Terings of boiled rice, milk, sugar, and butter; 
and sometimes with meat and wine. Hill tribes offer up 
delicacies of their own, such as fowls and pigs, and a strong 
fermented liquor resembling beer. In return both classes 
of worslhppers hope to be rewarded with brimming harvests, 
prolific cattle, health, wealth, lofig life, and other temporal 
blessings. 

The earliest religious utterances which have been preserved 
in Aryan literature are known as tiic Vaidik hymns. 'I’liey 
are songS or invocations addressed to different Aryan deities 
in the language of praise and prayer. These liynins are not 
the outcome of a single generation, but the growth of cen¬ 
turies. The earlier hymns were the ejaculations of a child¬ 
like people. The worshippers praised each god in turn as 
if he had been a great sovereign ; and then implored him for 
material blessings, in the simple language in which children 
might be expected to entreat a patriarch or father. -Tlie 
later hymns were of higher and more thoughtful import. The 
ideas of children or savages were expressed in the language 
of sages and divines. The original invocations were inter¬ 
larded with poetical fcoUngs and imagery which belonged to a 
more advanced civilization, and with spiritual and moral sen- 
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timents which were the outcome of laterBrahmanical teaching. 

Fire was personified as Agni, the god who cooked the Vaidik 
food, 'warmed the dwelling, and fri^itened away bea.sts of = 
prey. Agni thus became the divinity of the homestead, 
whose presence was as dear as that of a wife or mother, v^yu, and 
Agni was also the sacrificial flame, the divine messenger, Inch-a. 
who licked up the saaifice and carried it to the gods. 
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Water was petsonified as Varuna, the god of the |ea j and 
Varuna was gradually invested with divine attributes as a 
deitjf powerful to destroy, but mighty to save; who engulfed 
the wicked man in the drowning depths, or mercifully bore the 
repentant sinner over the surging billows in safety to the shore. 
The wind and breezes were personified as Vayu and the 
Maruts. Vayu roared amongst the trees; whilst the Maruts 
blew up the clouds for showers. The firmament was per¬ 
sonified as India, and the Maruts were his followers. He was 
king of the Vaidik gods; he struck the sky with his thun¬ 
derbolt, pierced the black clouds with his spear and brought 
down the earth-refreshing showers. He went forth to battle 
riding on his elephant, attended by the Maruts bearing their 
lances on their shoulders in the forms of youthful warriors. 
He was the national deity of the Aryan invaders; who slew 
his enemies by thousands and destroyed their cities by hun¬ 
dreds ; who brought back the spoil and recovered the cows 
that were carried away. He was the sovereign of the gods, 
enthroned in his heaven of Swarga on the Himalayas, like 
Zeus among the deities of Olympus.' * 

Sfirya, or the sun god, the Persian Mithni, was originally 
the deity who journeyed through the sky and measured the 
days and nights, but he was eventually invested with attributes 
still more divine than those of India. Indeed the worship 
of the supreme all-seeing orb of day was always more spiritual 
than that of India, and at a later period superseded it. He 
was personified as the ideal of manly beauty; the deny of 
light, the Hindu Apollo. He was also represented in myth 
and legend, as the remote ancestor of the solar race of 
Rajpiits, who to this day are known as the children of the 
sun. In later Vaidik literature he was elevated to the god¬ 
head as the creator of the universe, and the divine soul that 
illuminated the universe. Eventually the worship of the sun 
developed into that of Vishnu, the Supreme Spirit, whose 
incarnations as Krishna and Rima were glorified in the 
Mahd Bh^rata and Rdmdyaifa. 

The Vaidik hymns contain no distinct reference to a future 

state of rewards and J>unishments j but there are numerous 

* 

' Professor Max Muller’s editioas of the text to the Rik Vaityia, and 
his eloquent translations of the Vaidik hymns into English, have opened 
up new fields of religious thought and philosophical research to English 
readers. 
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allusions to a judge of the dead, who is personified as the Ydma, 
god Ydma, and who consequently may be regarded as pre- 
siding over the entrance to a world of departed souls. ® ® ■ 

The Vaidik Aryan was thus constantly surrounded by the Moral 

unseen gods of a visible universe; and his daily life and 
conduct were more or less influenced by the presence of fuch * 
deities. In one Sanskrit drama a wicked prince endeavours ^ 
to persuade a parasite to commit murder, by assuring him 
that there was no one to witness the act. The parasite 
replies in indignant language :— 

“ All nature would behold the crime, 

Tlie genii of the grove, the sun, the moon. 

The ^nds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 

Ydma, the mighty judge of all who die, 

Aye, and the inner conscience of the soul.” ^ 

In addition to* the Vaidik gods above mentioned, there Minor per- 
are a host of minor personifications in the Vaidik Pantheon, sonifica- 
such as earth, day, night, the four seasons, the gods of the • 
air, the gods of the brooks and streams, and many others, ^ * 
^11 of whom are clothed in forms at once human and divine. 

Thus Ushas, the dawn, the Eos of the.Greeks, is imaged as 
a white-robed maiden, awakening a sleeping world as a 
mother awakens her children, to kindle the morning sacri- ’ 
fice, and invoke the gods with praise and prayer. 

In Vaidik literature all the more prominent gods are Brahma, 
extolled in turn as the Supreme Peing; but in the modem Vishnu, 
belief of the Hindus three different denies stand out as 
representatives of the One God, under the names of Prahma, 

Vishnu, and Siva. Each of these gods is worshipped in dif¬ 
ferent localities as the creator and ruler of the universe, the 
Divine Spirit who is above all and in all. One important 
sect of Hindus worships Brahma as the creator, Vishnu as 
the preserver, and Siva as the destroyer of the universe; but 
more frequently all these attributes of creation, preservation, 
and dissolution are assigned to one Supreme Peing, who per¬ 
meates the universe and is the universe; and all the endless 
emblems, incarnations, and idols are reverenced os so many 
vehicles through which the Supreftie Spirit receives the 
adorations and offerings of his worshippers. 

* The Toy-Cart^ by Raja Sudraka, translated by H. H. Wilson in 
the Theatre of the Hindus, The passage has been slightly modified, 
and is remarkable as hhuwing how the law of merits and demerits blended 
the old nature-worship of the Vaidik 
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Popular There are other and popular deities amongst the Hindus, 
cannot be referred distinctly to an Aryan or a 
good luck, Turanian origin. Their worship has been rooted in the 
prosperity, hearts of the people of India from a remote antiquity; and 
learning, hag become associated with that of Aryan and Turanian 
love^^and S^ds by numberless supernatural myths and fables. Foremost 
^ amongst these is Gancsli, the god of good luck; Lakshim', 
the goddess of prosperity; Saraswad, the goddess of learn¬ 
ing ; Kiivera, the god of wealth;' Kama, the god of love; 
and Kartikeia, the god of w'ar. 

Astro- The propitiation of the more important of these deities is 
logical g0 much a matter of everyday life with the Hindus, as to 
appear like a national instinct. No Hindu will undertake 
journey, nor engage in any business or transaction, without 
a visit to the temple of (}anesh. No Hindu will begin a 
literary composition without an invocation to Ganesh. The 
idol meets the eye all over India, with the hctad of an 
elephant and the prominent stomach of a Chinese deity; 
but whilst he is represented in Brahmanic:al myths as a son 
of Siva and Durga, the real origin of his worship continues 
to be a mystery, Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, is 
propitiated in like manner on every possible occasion. She 
is represented in Brahmanicai myths as the go^ddess of 
beauty, who rose out of the foam of the ocean, like a Hindu 
Aphrodite, to become the bride of Vishnu, Saraswatl, the 
goddess of learning, was originally the divinity or spirit of 
the river Indus; ^ but was converted into the mythical wife 
of Brahma, and as such appears as the goddess of litera¬ 
ture and science of every kind. Kuvera, Kdma, and 
Kartakeia, are apparently the outcome of astrological ideas, 
and may possibly be the personification and deification of 
supposed planetary influences. 

Worship Besides the foregoing, the serpent, the bull, and the cow are 
of the worshipped all over India. They are apparently the in- 
carnations of mysterious deities associated with ideas of sex, 
and the serpent is propitiated with bread and milk as the 

cow. guardian of the. household. The bull is a masculine deity 
associated with the worship of Siva or Mahadeva. The 
cow is a feminine divmity, and is worshipped and reverenced 

* The river Indus is often invoked as the goddess Saraswati in the 
Vaidik hymns, 
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by all Hindus, as the universal mother, the personification 
of earth, the incarnation of the goddess liakshnii. 

The rise of the Drahraans is as obscure as that of the lii «of the 
Druids. They appeared amongst the people of India,— IJ‘' hmaus. 
Aryans and T’uranians, barbarous and civilised,—as prieJts, 
divines, and holy men. They ingratiated themselves with 
Rajas and warriors by worshij^ping the old gods, but after 
new and mystic forms ; interpreting the present and the future 
by the bubbling of the Boiling milk and rice in the daily 
sacrifices, the marks on sacrificial victims, or the manifesta¬ 
tions of the sacrificial smoke and flame. They pronounced 
the lower gods of the aboriginal races to be incarnations 
or avatars of the*great god.s of the conquerors; and they 
associated the higher gods of the aboriginal races with new 
and more spiritual <eachings, and raised them to tlie highest 
rank of deity. Thus even Siva or Mnhadeva, the god of 
death, was resolved into a Supreme Being; and Kali, the 
black goddess, ivho revelled in into.xicatioii and slaughter, 
was worshipped as a divine mother, under the names of 
I^rvati and 1 'urga. 


T'he growth of the Brahmans in power and influence is Gmwih of 
^ne of the most important elements in Indian history. Every 'J'-viuunu- 
Rajn or great man had his own Brahman priest, jireceptof, or ' 

purohita. So had every family, or group of families, or f ^^,5^ 

, village community. But priests and laymen were subject to .Sv.anus. 
inquisitorial forms of Brahmanical government, of which 
jtraces are still to be found in all directions. Religious 
teachers of a superior order, known as Gurus, undertook 
regular ecclesiastical tours, confirming neophytes, ■ and e\ 
•communicating heretics and caste offenders. Above all 
there were Brahmans of still higher .sanctity, who were wor¬ 
shipped as gods under the name of Ndths and Swarais, and 
exercised a vast spiritual authority over courts and Rajas, 


whilst extending secret ramifications to^remote quarters of 
Incliji. Meanwhile religious centres were established at 
convenient spots in the shape of temples, colleges, and 
iplaces of pilgrimage; and Brahmanical Hermitages were set 
uf> in the countries inhabited by aboriginal races outside the 
Aiyaii pale. Thus in thd course of ages, the J^rahmans have 
.spread abroad a religious faitli and worship, which notwith¬ 
standing the number and variety of divinities, are essentially 
t® throughout the length and breadth of India. 
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A further development of the religious teaching of the 
Hindus is to be found in the Brahmanical code, known as the 
laws of Manu. The life of Manu is unknown; he has no 
personality whatever; he is a mythical being, a reputed .son 
ofj,Brahma, and lord of all living creatures. But the sacred 
character of the code of Manu is acknowledged and rever¬ 
enced throughout Inllia. 

^£anu taught the belief in the endless transmigrations of 
the soul; that the soul of every individual being, whether ^ 
of man or of animal, passed at ever}" successive death into a- 
newly born body ; rising or falling in the scale of being af 
every successive birth according to the sum of its merits or 
demerits in all past lives. Thus the belit-f in a future state 
of rewards and punishments was associated by Manu with a 
chain of existences without beginning or ending; running 
up and down the scale of animal being from the meanest • 
vermin to the highest order of intellectual man.^ 

The code of Alanii itself was the source of all merits and 
demerits. It demanded the observance of caste laws, the ’ 
worship of the gods, and the offerings of cakes and water'^o 
dei)arted ancestors. Obedience to its enactments consti¬ 
tuted the only merits which were rewarded in future liveS^^ 
and disobedience constituted tne only demerits which were 
punished by future pains and miseries. Rajasuyas and 
Aswamedhas were treated as arch merits, and converted into, 
sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 

The religion of the Brahmans also recognised the fxistj# 
ence of dilferent heavens and hells. Thus the souls dl; 
warriors who died in battle went to the heaven of Indra.; 
whilst the spirits* of departed ancestors went to a world bf 
shades where they could only be consoled by the cakes- jiiifl 
water offered in tlic SrMdhas. But this spirit life in heaven' 
or hell only lasted for a limited period, until merits had been 
sufficiently rewarded and demerits sufficiently punished. At' 
the expiration of the appointed term the soul retur^i^ 
earth and re-entered on afresh course of succes^yt' 
ences in the endle-sli chain of transmigrations. .. ^ 

Whilst the code of Manu enforced the worship 
gods, it further developed those conceptions of the 
Spirit, which find expression in the Vaidik hymi^.’'.;’*^;;^^ j 

^ It is a question whpthef vegetable life was not also ini. 
transmigrations of the suvl. ' ’ 
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^ods,” says Manu, in tlie divine spirit, all worlds 
are in the divine spirit; and the divine spirit produces the 
connected scries of acts which are performed by embodied 
souls. Him some adore as present in the element of fire; 
others as present in Manu lord of creatures ; some as p*- 
sent in Indra; others as present in pure ether; and others 
as present in the most high Kternal Spirit. It is He who, 
pervading all beings in five elementary forms, causes flicm 
by the gradations of birth, growth, and dissolution to revolve 
in this world like the wheels of a car." 

Lut Manu pointed out that there was a way of deliverance Deliver* 
or emancipation of the soul from the eiullcas chain of trans- ance of 
migrations, whctlKjr on earth or in heaven or hell. He j’"'* 
taught that a term of austerities would quench the fire.s of 
affection, passion, and desire, and brtak every tie which 
bound the soul to the universe of being. The soul would 
then enter upon a term of pure contemplation, during which 
it would behold the Su])remo Soul present in all things, and 
would finally be absorbed in the Divine Spirit.^ 

•Manu thus fashioned out a universe of being, driven by Four 
an artificial law of merits and demerits along a chain of terms of 
endless transmigrations. He also showed how the individual 
soul might be delivered or emancipated from this chain of 
existences, and become absorbed in the Divine Essence. 

He next mapped out the life of man into the four terms of 
student, householder, hermit, and devotee, with the view of 
en.abling each individual to v^ork out his own deliverance or 
emancipation. As a student each individual of the twice 
born castes would learn the divine lawj as a householder 
he would marry a wife and collect merits as a husband and 
a father; as a hermit he would ]>erform religious austerities; 
and as a devotee he would contemplate the Supreme Soul 
until his own soul was absorbed in the Divine Spirit. The 
duties which each individual must fulfil within the four 
terms are duly set forth in the code of Manu, and still 
make-up the ideal of tlu* Hindu. 

Buddhism v;as practically a revolt against the Brah- Buddhism 
manical system of Manu. It ignored the existence of ^ 

‘ againsi 

^ “ The man who perceives in his own soul the Supreme Soul present 
in all creatures, and regards them all wdh equal benevolence, will be 
absorbed at la.st in the highest Essence, even of that of the Almighty 
Manu, xii. 126. 


F 2 
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deity; denied the efficacy of prayers and sacrifices; broke 
up the bondage of caste; and declared that goodness and 
loving-kindness were the only merits by which the soul 
could rise in successive transmigrations. It laid down 
%e great commandments against the five deadly sins of 
murder, theft, adultery, drunkenness, and falsehood ; and it 
taught that the slightest infringement of any one of these 
commandments in thought, word, or deed, constituted a 
demerit which would detract frorii the happiness of the soul 
in a future state of being. 

Deliver- But as regards the deliverance or emancipation of the 
ancc ofthe soul, the teaching; of Gotama Buddha coincided, with one 
important exception, to that of IVIanu.* Gotama Buddha 
lion. • taught that a life of goodness and divine contemplation 
would quench the fires of affection, ^^assion, and desire, 
which bound the soul to the universe of being. But he 
denied the existence of a Divine Spirit, and was thus driven 
to accept the dogma of annihilation. Consequently he 
taught that when the soul was delivered from the chain of 
existences, it sank into the eternal sleep or annihilation 
known as Nirvdna. 

Modern Modern Brahmanism, as expounded in the ]Mah<i Bharata 
liiahman- Rdmiiyana, introduced a new element in religious 
teaching, a shorter way of effecting the emancipation of 
the soul. Without ignoring the efficacy of good works, it 
taught that by faith alone, in Krishna or in Rima, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the soul might be delivered from il.e 
vortex of successive existences, and would either be raised 
to an everlasting heaven of the highest beatitude, or be 
absorbed in the Supreme Spirit,—Vishnu. 

Hindu Hindu Literature comprises numerous works on meta- 
ilonlhb-^' rhetoric, poetry, arithmetic, musical science, 

torical."^' Other like compositions, which were all more or less 
treated in connection with religion. But nothing has been 
discovered that merits the name of history, or warrants the 
hope that authentict.annals exist in any of the Indian lan¬ 
guages.' Relics of traditions are however to be found in 

^ Grant Duff, in his History of the Mahrattas^ spfeaks with favour of 
native annals; but later researches have proved that such annals are 
nearly worthless for purpo-jcs of history. The author wasted much 
time and labour before he 'vas driven to this conclusion, which has 
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poetry and the drama, which may serve to illustrate Hindu 
life and manners before Muhammadans or Europeans 
appeared upon the scene. But Hindu poets devoted so 
much time to the arbitrary conceits of composition, fanci¬ 
ful descriptions of scenery and the four seasons, and endless 
myths and marvels, that vast accumulations of poetical 
overgrowtli have to 1^ cleared away before it is possible to 
arrive at the kernel oXmatter of fact history.^ 

The drama of “ Sakdntala " was written by a poet named SakuntalA. 
Kdliddsa, and was probably composed at a late period in 
the history of the mediicval Rajas; but the plot refers to the 
oldest period in Hindu legend, namely, the birth of Bharata, 
the conqueror of Jgdia. It opens with a Erahmanical her¬ 
mitage; one of those secluded groves where Brahmans 
dwelt with their wiv^es and families, and were supposed to 
spend their lives in sacred studies, religious worship, and 
divine contemplations. 

A Raja, named Dushyanla, was hunting in the jungle, and Marriage 
chased an antelope winch took refuge in the hermitage, of a 1^-da 
He was drawing his bow to shoot the animal, when the j^I.!^hnian’s 
Brahmans rushed out and implored him not to pollute their daughter, 
sanctuary by shedding blood. The Raja piously refrained, 
but at this inoitient he saw the daughter of a Brahman, the 
beautiful SakiintalLi, walking in the garden of the hermitage 
with other girl companions. The Raja soon fell in love 
with her, and induced her to marry him by one of those 

since been confirmed by Professor Biihler of Bombay. .Sec l.iri’cr 
Hislcry of vol. iv. chap. ii. and Appendix. Also Biihltv’i 

IntroducHon to the VikramankakAvya^ Bombay, 1875, 

^ The court life of Hindu authors was unfavourable to historical 
accuracy. I'hcy depended for their existence on the bounty of reigning 
Rajas, and the first object of their compositions w.is to plea.se their 
royal patrons. Every principality, small and great, had its own here¬ 
ditary bards and Pundits, who were sapi>orte<l by allowances from the 
palace. Young students, fresh from their preceptors, betook themselves 
to a wandering life, and visited one court after another, holding dispu- 
latioi^, showing off their learning, and corapodng poetry for the 
delectation of princes, who c.ired only to be amused. Such wandering 
bards and Pundits are stih to be encountergd all ovef India; but the 
greater number appear to be travelling from the Punjab and Oude 
through Rajputana towards Baroda and Bombay. The tour often lasts 
five or six years, and includes places of pilgrimage as well as courts of 
princes. Piofessor Biihler, in the Introduction already quoted, dwells 
on the jealousies displayed by the hereditary bards and Pundits towards 
these foreign w.andeiers. 
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irregular ceremonies which were discountenanced by Manu. 
Subsequently Sakiintald gave birth to the infant Bharata, but 

the Raja refused to recognize liis marriage, and even denied 

all knowledge of Sakuntald, until by some suptrnatural in- 
c^ent his eyes were opened, and he accepted her as his 
wife and Bharata as his son. Bharata grew up to be the 
conqueror of India, and was the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas who fought in the great war. 

Super- The drama of “ Sakdntali ” is based upon incidents which 
iiatiiral are foreign to European works of imagination. The Raja 
incidents, ^ Sakuntald as the pledge of his troth; 

and she had lost the ring whilst bathing in a pool; and so 
long as the ring was missing* the Raja cciild not recognize 
, his wife. Subsequently the ring was found in the body of 
a fish and recovered by the Raja. From that day he remem¬ 
bered his lost Sakdntald; and going out into the jungle he 
saw a young lad playing with lions, who proved to be his 
own son Bharata. 

Character- The beauty of the play of “ Sakiintald ” lies not in the 
ijhcs of strong individuality of the leading characters, but in tue 
tie aiama. appreciation of e.xlernal nature, the love of flowers, 

the girl-like talk of the damsels, and the variety of emotions 
which stir the heart of SakdntaU. Indeed the language is 
so sweet and touching that to this day no Sanskrit drama is 
more admired by the people of India than “ Sakiintald; or, 
the lost ring."^ 

Nak and The poem of “ Nala and Damayantf ” is more romantic. 
Dama- Raja of Malwa, was a famous archer, but especial! f 

royal ’ ^ * renowned as a charioteer. The tramp of his horses was 
ciiarioteer. beard from afar, like the roll of distant thunder; and the 
noise of his chariot wheels was like the rushing of many 
waters. 

rrinews of Damayanti was a princess of Vidarbha.® She was the 
vidaTbha. maidens as Nala was the tiger amongst Rajas, She 

had given her heart to Nala, and vowed that no one but 
Nala should be her lord and husband. 

The poetrt opens ^vith the Swayamvara of Damayantf. 

^ Tlie drama of “Sakuntald” is; best known to European readers 
tlirough tlie elesjant translation of Professor Monier Williams, 

® ITie old city of Vidarbha in the Dekhan corresponds to the city of 
Biller. The magnificent remains of the fortress and palace are still to 
be seen at Bider. 
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The fame of her beauty had reached the skies; and Indra Swayam- 
and the other gods came down from the heaven of Swarga vara 
to be candidates for her hand. They a]jpcarcd in the as- f 
scmbly hall in the forms of Raj.is, but Damayantf knew that Jie”ceiit of 
they were gods, for there was no winking of their eyes, no the Vaklik 
perspiration on their broWs, no dust on their garments, a^d gods, 
no faded Ic.af in their wreatlis of flowers. Dut she was reck¬ 
less in her love; site cared not for the anger of the godis ; 
she threw the garland roynd the neck of Nala, and chose 
him for her husband in the presence of them all.^ 

Nala and Damayantf were married at Vidarhha, and the Happy 
Raja retnmetl with his loving wife to his city in ]\laiwa,‘'‘ marriage, 
lieautiful children ^vere born to th.ern, and they were rich in 
(.very blessing. 

r»Lit Nala was a gambler, and the dice box was his ruin. Ruin of 
In an evil hour he sat down to play, and lost stake after a royal 
stake, like Yudhishthira in the gambling booth at Ilastind- S^^^hler. 
pur. The' chieftains of the Raj assembled at the palace, 
and implored him to stay his hand ; but he was deaf to all 
t 4 eir prayers, and hotly continued the game. At last he 
lost all his treasures, his kingdom, and his home; and then 
went out in the jungle to live on fruits and roots. 

Meanwhile Damayantf never deserted her husband. She Jungle 
sent her children to the palace of her father at Vidarbha, exile 
and went with Nala into the jungle. But Nala was duven 
wild by the sufferings of his wife, and fell into a melancholy 
madness. At last he left her sleejr.ng in the jungle, and 
fled to the city of Ayodhyd, and entered the service of the 
Raja of Kosala as his charioteer. 

The poem next dwells on the anguish of Damayantf at Agony 
discovering that her husband has deserted her. • She wan- of Dama- 
dered on in a distracted state, calling in vain for Nala. She 
was threatened with death in a variety of ways; by a jungle 
fire, a stampede of elephants, and the coils of a deadly ser¬ 
pent. At length she found refuge in the city of Che(jipur, 
and eventually returned to the palace of her father. But 
her heart still yearned after her husband Nala, and she 

^ The appearance of fhe Vaidik gods at the Swayamvara of Dama- 
yanli is a poetical episode. It had nothin'^ to, do with the after story. 

“ The region known as Mahva lies in Hindustan, bet'-veen the Ner- 
buddha and Chandal rivers. It is impos.sible to identify the site of 
Nala’s capital. 
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sent Brahmans in all directions to find out whither he had 
gone. 

At tins crisis the Raja of Kosala had occasion to go to 

the city of Vidarbha, anti was driven by Nala as his chario¬ 
teer. Damayantf was aroused from her despair by the weli- 
rcfiiembered sounds of her husband’s driving. The peacocks 
in the palace gardens clamoured at ihe tramp of the horses 
and rolling of the chariot wheels, whilst the royal elephants 
roared tumultuously. The wife jvas thus restored to lier 
husbandi and Nala recovered possession of his children and 
his Raj. 

The story of “ Nala and Damayanti,'’ like the drama of 
“ Sakiintalii,” owes its chief charm to the jjlay upon the emo¬ 
tions and affections. It does not carry the reader back to tlie 
wild tumults of a barbarous age, like Shakespeare’s tragedies 
of “ Macbeth ” and “ King Lear j” but it points to an age 
of Arcadian simplicity, when the chieftains of a Raj endtji- 
vour to induce the Raja to put a stop to Ids gambling match. 
In other respects the story was calculated to excite warm 
sympathies in a palace or zenana, but tells nothing of tlK 
old world of the Hindus which has ])a.‘«scd away. 

A Sanskrit drama, knov.'ii as the Toy-cart,” deals with a 
wider range of characters. The scene is laid in Ujain or 
Oojein, one of the oldest cities in Rajpulana. A vicious 
prince, the brother of the Raja of Ujain, falls in love with 
a lady of the city; she resists his advances, and he leaves 
lier for dead in a public garden. He tries to throw the 
guilt of the murder on an innocent Brahman. The case 
investigated by a Hindu court of justice; and the judges,,^ 
whilst anxious to shield the Brahman, are compelled by the 
force of the circumstantial evidence to find him guilty. The 
sentence is referred to the Raja of Ujain, who orders the 
Brahman to be executed. 

The unfortunate man is led away to the scaffold. At 
this crisis, the lady who is supposed to have been murdered 
suddenly makes her appearance. The multitude exult in 
the escape of the Brahman, and rush off to tell the Raja 
of his innocence ; but*at that moment a revolution breaks 
out in another quarter of the city, the Raja is deposed and 
slain, his wicked brother escapes into exile, and a cow'- 
keeper sprung from the dregs of the people is raised to the 
throne of Ujain. 
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Out of this simple plot the Sanskrit bard has constructed Character- 
a drama, which may have been drawn from actual life, but 

the incidents are artificial, the sentiments arc devoid of all 
romance, and the characters are exaggerated in themselves 
and move about like automata. ^ 

The innocent Brahman, the hero of the story, is named The hero 
Charudatta, and is said to have spent his patrimony in . 
giving entertainments to his friends, aciiuaintances, and 
dependants; and in building temples and monasteries, lay¬ 
ing out gardens and digging fountains of water. He con¬ 
tinues, however, to reside in the ruined mansion, and main¬ 
tains his feraily by the sale of his wife’s jewels, and by such 
gius as the peojiie of India are accustomed to give to 
Brahmans out of respect for their sacred character. The . 
heroine of the drama is not the »\ife of Charudatt.a, but a 
courtesan, who is in love with him ; and this is the lady 
vvho is supposed to have been murdered by the brother of 
the Raja. 

Tlie foregoing incidents will suffice to show that the Un^ati-- 
sTcry is out of the pale of European sympatliics, \\hi('h t/t-- 

would liave been given to the wife alone. But die Sanskrit 
dramatist goes further, and introduces an incident which 
is ail ortrage on all morality and good manners. He winds 
u]) die plot by giving the courtesan as a second wife to 
Charudatta, and by representing the first wife as slavishly 
submitting to the arrangement, and addrt.ssiiig her rival as 
her sister. Such an ending could only have been constructed 
for the amusement of Hindu Rajas; it could never have 
satisfied tlie moral sense of the Hindu people, or have been 
regarded as a contribution to the national drama. 


It is difficult out of the disjointeil and inconsistent IILtoricfil 
materials collected in the foregoing chapters, to realise the 
actual condition of India under the ancient Hindu Rajas. 

It is, however, evident tliat the whole Indian continent was 
a chaos of conflicting elements, evolving large ideas of God 
and the universe, but utterly wanting in political life and 
cohesion. The after history will show the results of 
Muhammadan and British rule, and how much remains 
to be effected before the people of India.can expect to 
take their place amongst the independent empires of the 
world. 
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A.D. lOOO TO 1525. 

A.i). Muhammad, the prophet of Anibia, commonly cnlled 
jooo-^00 iMahomet, was born a.d. 570, and died in 632. He was 
Muliam- still living when Hiouen-Thsang began his pilgrimage to 
nuid, or India. He taught that there was but one God, and that 
Mahomet, he himself was the prophet of God. All who believed in 
po-632; and his prophet were to be rewarded with eternal bliss 
teLhin"s, heaven; all who refused to believe were to punished 

** ’ with eternal torment in hell. Moreover, all believers were 
regarded as equals in the eyes of God, without distinction 
of caste or tribe; they were all bound together in the 
brotherhood of Islam. Every man who accepted Islam 
was also allowed to marry more than one wife; he might 
be content with one, but if he chose he might marry others, 
not exceeding four. 

The After the death of Muhammad, four Khalifs reigned in 

Khalifs, or succession at Medba *from a.d. 633 to 660 ; their names 
SMtham. Abubakr, Omar, Othraan, and AIL^ I'hey were 
m-id, 6ja- followed by a line of Khalifs who reigned at Damascus 
1358. from A.D. 660 to 750; and these again by a line of Khalifs 

^ The importance of these names will he seen in the sequel. 
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who reigned at Bagdad from a.d. 750 to 1258. These 
Khalifs were not prophets or founders cf a new religion 
like Muhammad, but sovereign pontiffs who were supposed 
to be supreme in all spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The death of Muhammad was followed by the Amb Revolt of 
conquest of all Asia as far as the Indus and Oxus; but 
there the tide of invasion began to turn, Persians, Turks, 
and Afghans accepted the religion of the Koran, but Arab.^ 
rebelled against the doraiiation of the Arabs. The Turks 
especially founded independent kingdoms in Central Asia. 

They-acknowledged the reigning Khalif as their spiritual 
head, but refused to obey him as a temporal sovereign. 

The Arabs began to invade India when the Khalifs were,Arab inva- 
reigning at Damascus. They ravaged Sinde on the lower JJP” 
course of the Indivs, destroying temples, slaughtering Brah- 
mans, and carrying off the people into slavery. But the 
Hindus would not become Muhammadans. At last they 
agreed to pay tribute, and were permitted to rebuild their 
temples and worship tlieir gods after their own fashion. 

• The first conqueror of India of any renown was a Mahmud 
Turk named Mahmud. In 997 Mahmud succeeded to of CTiazm, 
the throne of Ghazni, a small territory in Kdbul. Before 997 *io 3 o- 
he died he conquered all Persia on one side, and a great 
part of India on the other; but he never removed his 
court from Ghazni, and consequently he is only known to 
history as Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In looi Mahmud marched an army of Turkish horse- T^pfoatstbe 
men from Ghazni to Peshawar. Jaipal, Raja of the Punjab, Rajputs at 
came out to meet him with a host of elephants and foot 
soldiers, but was beaten by the Turkish horsemen, and 
taken prisoner. Jaipal promised to pay tribute, and was 
set at libert}% but he would not survive his disgrace. He 
returned to Lahore, gave his kingdom to his son Anandpal, 
and burnt himself alive on a funeral pile. 

For some years Raja Anandpal paid the tribute regularly. Rajput 
He then began to grow refractory, and prevailed on the leapie 
Rajas of Western Hindustan to coqie to his help. Vast 
armies of elephants and Hindu foot soldiers moved up from 
Delhi and Kanouj, Ajmir and Ujain, and marched through 
the Punjab to Peshawar. The Hindu women joined in the 
enthusiasm against the Turks, and sold their jewels, or spun 
cotton, to keep the armies in the field. 
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Mahmdd marched an array of horsemen and archers to 
the plain of Peshawar. He placed his archers in front and 
his horsemen behind. The archers began the battle; 'but 
some wild hill tribes, known as the Gakkars, crept through 
th^ archers, and began to cut down the horsemen with 
sharp knives. Meanwhile the elephants of the Hindus 
were blinded by arrows aijd maddened by fire-balls, and 
turned round and trampled down the Hindu infantry. At 
that moment the Turkish horsemen raised their swords and 
maces, and galloped furiously upon the Hindus with loud 
cries of “ Allah Akbar!" The army of the Rajpdt league 
wavered and fled. The Turkish horsemen pursued the 
fugitives for two days, and plundered temples and destroyed 
idols. At last Anandpal sued for peace, and sent tribute 
and war elephants. The peace lasted*till the death of 
Anandpal, when Mahmud annexed the Punjab, and made 
it a province of his em{)ire of Ghazni. »’ 

Subsequently Mahmdd began to invade Hindustan. He 
is said to have made twelve expeditions into that country, 
plundering temples, breaking down idols, and carrying off 
vast treasures to GhazmV as well as multitudes of slaves, 
male and female. 

When Mahmdd was growing old he resolved on destroy¬ 
ing the great temple of Somnath in Guzerat. Somndth was 
a thousand miles from Ghazni, but was reputed to contain 
immense treasures. There was an idol pillar in the temple, 
the symbol of the Supreme Spirit, known as Siva, or Maha- 
deva. A thousand Brahmans dwelt at Somndth to offer the 
daily sacrifices, and five hundred damsels were engaged in 
the temple to dance before the idol. 

The route to Somndth lay through the desert of Sinde. 
Mahmud marched 30,000 horsemen through western Rajpd- 
tana to escape tl^e burning sands. The Rajputs made no 
attempt to oppose him, but abandoned their cities at his 
approach. When, however, Mahmdd reached Somndth the 
Rajpdts were assembled in great strength to defend their 
god. The temple <va| built on a peninsula out at sea; it 
was approached by a narrow isthmus, which was strongly 
fortified with walls and battlements, manned with Rajputs. 
For two days there was desperate fighting and great 
slaughter. The Turkish archers sought to drive the Rajpdts 
from the battlements, whilst the Turkish swordsmen planted 
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their ladders and climbed the walls. At last the Rajpiits saw a.d., 
that all was lost, and fled to their boats, and put out to sea. 

When the battle was over Mahmud entered the temple, 

It was a large gloomy building supported by fifty-six 
columns. The idol pillar was in an inner chamber. "Jbe 
Brahmans' implored Mahmud to spare the idol pillar, and 
offered to pay an enormous ransom. But Mahrafid said, 

“ 1 come to destroy idols, noP to sell them.” He stmek 
the pillar with his mace ^ind broke it to pieces, whilst piles 
of diamonds and rubies, which had been hidden in the 
pillar, fell scattered upon the floor. 

Mahradd returned from Guzerat to Ghazni, but lost nearly Death ami 
all his army on tlie way. The Rajputs of Ajmi'r came out madness in 
in such force that he was compelled to march through the 
desert. His gui^ps led him astray through sandy wastes in 
order to avenge the destruction of Somndth. Many of his 
soldiers died o^thirst, whilst others went mad from the 
burning sun. Water was found at last; the guides were put 
to death j but only a remnant of the army reached Ghazni. 

• Mahnidd died in 1030, aged sixty-three. The annals of Rise of the 
the century and a half wliich followed tell of wars and revo- Afghans, 
lutions in Central Asia, but say nothing of India. The 
Afghans supplanted the Turks. They became masters of a 
mountain fortress named Ghor, between Ghazni and Herdt; 
they next drove the dynasty of Mahmud out of Ghazni, and 
became lords of Kabul and the Punjab. The next conqueror 
afier Mahmud, who made a name in India, was Muhammad 
Ghori, the Afghan. 

Muhammad Ghori resolved on the conquest of Hindustan, Muham- 
In 1191 he marched an army against the Raja of Delhi, mad Ghori 
He tried to throw the Rajas into confusion by repeated 
charges with cavalry, but found himself surrounded by the 
enemy, and had a narrow escape with his life. But the 
Rajpiit dominion was weakened by feuds. There was a 
feud between Delhi and Kanouj, which soon opened a way 
for the Afghans into Hindustan. 

The Mahdraja of Kanouj on the^Ganges claimed to be a Maharaja 
lord paramount amongst the Rajputs. He gave a great of Kanouj 
feast and summoned all the Rajas of Hindustan to appear 
as his vassals, and play their parts as servants in his house- *"°**’^ * 
hold. At the same time he celebrated the Swayamvara of 
his daughter. 
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A.D. The Raja of Delhi loved the daughter of the Mahdraja of 
1000-^00 Kanouj, but he scorned to serve as doorkeeper at the feastj 
Swavi^i- refused to come. The MaliAr.aja was wroth at the 

vua i'll- the affront, and ordered an image to be made of the Dellii Raja 
piiuces.-. of aryl placed it at tlie door of the hall. The feast was held and 
Kanouj. ji-jg Swayamvara began. The princess entered the hall with 
the marriage garland in her hand. She threw one look on 
the assembly, and then tiirifed to the door anrl cast the gar¬ 
land round the neck of the image. The whole assembly 
was in commotion. Before a man could speak, the Kaja of 
Delhi appeared in the hall and led away the juincess. In 
another moment the bridegroom galloped off with his bride 
along the road lo Delhi. 


A lL:h,'ir.s 

t'Lijiture 

lk‘\h\. 
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7 ’he Maharaja of Kanouj brought the Afghans down 
upon liLs son-in-law. He invited Muhanimad Gbori to 
march another army to Dellii, and the Afghan horsemen 
were soon on their way to the famous city. The Raja of 
Delhi heard tlial his enemy liad again taken the field; lie toi'k 
no heed, for he cared only for his bride. At last the Muham¬ 
madans were thundering at the gates of Delhi, 'fhe Raja 
put on his mail and weflt out against the invaders ] but 
it was too late. He peri.sbed sword in hand, and his widow 
burned herself upon his funeral pile. 

The Mahdraja of Kanouj soon had bitter cause to rue his 
treachery; he shared the fate of his son in-law. In 1094 
he was defeated by Muhammad Ghori, and he and his army 
were driven into the Ganges. His remains Avere knowm by 
his false teeth, which were fastened by golden wire; the 
relic of an age of Rajput civilisation which has passed 
away. 

l‘he defeat and death of the Mahdraja of Kanouj advanced 
the dominion of the Muhammadans from Delhi ta Benares. 
'J’eraples were plundered and idols were destroyed along the 
valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. Meanwhile the RajpiH 
princes left their ancestral homes to carve out new empires 
v.ith their swords in the jungles and hills of the south; and 
they preserved their old^laws and usages in the region which 
to this day is called Rajpdtana or Rajasthan, “ the land of 
the Rajputs or Rajas." ^ 

Muhammad Ghori conquered a larger territory in India 

^ The regi(7n extends on the south and west of the Juuuia, between 
the river Indus and the river Charnbul. 
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leagued together as brother Muhammadans, to be avenged a.?*. 
once and for all on the Mahdraja of Vijayanagar. *5S^5*^5 

The decisive battle was tought in 1565 ; it is. known as pauie of 
the battle of Talikota, and is famous alike in Muhammadan Taiikou, 
history and Hindu legend. Tlie four Sultans assembled *5^5* 
their armies on the banks of the Kisina, Ram Rai was fillld 
with wrath, and collected together all his horse, foot, and 
elephants to overwhelm the Muhammadans. Both armies 
had cannon, but the Muhammadans had the better. The 


confederate Sultans guardid their front with a line of cannon 
fastened together with r()[)es and chains.* The Hindus 
guarded their front with war elephants as well as cannon ; 
ami through these elephants tiie7 lost the day. 


'I'he Himlus adtanced bravely to battle, with songs and Fall <*•( 
dances after the ol<l Telinga fashion, 'fhey began tiie battle 


with shot and rocicets, and dro\c hack tiic *Muhamniat!an 


wihgs. Hut the Muhammadan centre was unbroken, and 
began to o])cn fire. ^I'he Muhammadan gunners had loaded 
tlieir cannon with bags of copper money. Tlie Hindus 
were slauglitered in iienps b> the fiery storm. At this 


moment a war elephant laii madly .about, nnd overturned 
the litter of karn Rai. The Muhninniadan gunners seized 
the Mabiiraja as t!n.ir prisoner, and behearieil iiim on the 


spot; and tnen fixed^ the bleeding head upon a spear, and 
]jaraded it before the contending armies. 

'I'he death ot the Malniiaja brought the battle to a close, rursu'.t 
The Hindus lied like sheep when tliey belicld his head uiion auu 
a spear. The Muhammadans pursu-.d them to the gates of 
Vijayanagar; they took pos.sessioii of the city, and found 
none to oppose them, 'J'he metropolis of the last of tue 
great Hindu empires was at their mercy; and six months 
are said to have been spent in the woik of plunder. 

Two years afterwards a European traveller, named Cassar Ruin of 
• Frederic, visited the city of Vijayanagar; He fouml the 
houses standing, but the inhabifams had^vanished from the 
spot. The whole country round about was infesie<i with 
thieves. He stayed six months at Vijayan.igar out of fear 
of the thieves j and when at last he set out for (ioa be 
was every day attacked by robbers, and nearly every day 
Gompelled to pay a ransom. 

’ 'I'he empire of Vijayanagar was broken up by the battle 
of Talikota, but it was not conquered by t he Sultans. The 


u 
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A.n. court removed to Pennakonda, eight days’ journey to the 
*550-* 5^5 south; but the successor of Ram Rai was little better than 

Dlsmem- exile, and his sovereignty soon dwindled away. The 
berment of provinces became kingdoms. Tne Naiks, or deputies of 
the Hindu tfce Mahdraja, who had ruled as Viceroys, soon began to 
empii-e. aj. Rajas; they ceased to pay tribute to the exiled 

Mahdraja, and in the course of two or three generations 
the descendants of Ram Rai possessed nothing but an empty 
name. 

Rcli'jious The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar was of the same type 
rcv*)lu- as that of Magadha, but in both there was a religious antag- 
tions. onism in the background. Under Asoka the Brahmanif.al 
worship of the gods faded away from Hindustan, and 
Buddhism became a state religion. Under Krishna Rai, 
Deva Rai, and Ram Rai, the teachings of Buddhist and 
Jain were denied or ignored, and the Brahmanical worship 
of the gods was restored from the Kistna river to Cape 
Comorin. The story of these religious revolutions has yet 
to be (Iccyphered from withering palm-lea\es and moulder¬ 
ing inscriptions ; but enough has been revealed to show that 
amidst the jars and conflicts of rival creeds, sparks of 
divine truth have iiot been altogether wanting ; and the day 

rnav vet dawn when Brahmans will confess that without 
¥ ¥ 

goodness and jiurity of ihe heart the worship of the gods 
is of no avail, whilst Jains may learn that the true spirit of 
holine.ss to which they aspire is the outcome of Deity alone. 



CHAPTER III. 
i’ORTi:gijese* empire; malabar. 

A.l). 1498 TO 1625. 

Ix 149S, sixty-s«ven years before the battle of Talilcota, a 0. 
ships from Portugal made their first ajDpearanco in the 
Indian seas, and ancliored off the coast of Malabar. The 
whole Indian continent was in a state of unrest. Afghan arrival of 
chiefs were invading the Punjab, and devastating Hindustan the Portu- 
from the banks of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. 

The Bahmani empire of the Dckhan was divided against ' 
itself, and splitting into five kingdoms under five indepen¬ 
dent Sultans. The empire of Vijayanagar, in the Peninsula, 
was distracted with revolts, treacheries, and aiisassinations, 
which accompanied the transfer of the sovereignty from the 
family of the Maharaja to the family of the minister. But 
the Portuguese knew nothing of these revolutions. They 
saw only the coast of Malabar and the jmrplc heights of the 
Western Ghdts. As far as they were concerned, the region 
bevond the mountains was an unknown world. 

The western coast, commonly called the coast of Malabar, Malabai, 
must always have been the first land in India which met the 
eyes of European discoverers. Pliny tells of the voyages of india'^ 
Roman merchants from Egypt to Malabar, which occupied 
seventy days. I'lie Roman ships were manned with archers 
to keep off the Malabar pirates. In the fifteenth century 
the pirates were equally troublesome, although few pro¬ 
bably would have dared to encounter the cannon of the 
Portuguese.^ 

^ Pliny docs not call the M-oMem coast by the name of Malabar; but 
there is no <iuestion about its identity. lie speaks of Barace, the 

H 2 
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A.D. Whilst the western const of India has been open to 
14 98-15 20 Indian Ocean, it has been more or less shut out from 
Western empires of the Dekhan and Peninsula. A mountain 
tihats, the chain runs southward from the Vindhysi mountains to Cape 
IndianAp- Camorin, enclosing a long and nanow strip of territory 
ennmes. towards the sea, and walling it off from the eastern plain.s. 

This chain is known in India as the Western Ghdts; it 
might be better described to European readers as the 
Indian Apennines. 

Malabar The term Malabar is properly restricted to the southern 
proper. portion of this coast territory. The region between the sea 
and the Ghd.ts, from the Nerbudda river to Cape Comorin, 
is properly divided into three sections, namely: Konkan on 
the north; Kanara in the centre; and Malabar on the soiitli. 
It will be seen hereafter that each of these sections has a 
history of its own. 

Twelve Malabar proper extended from Cape Comorin northward 
kings of to the port of Cannanore.‘ It was the first Indian country 
Malabar, by the Portuguese. It was distributed among a 

number of petty Rajas, known in tra*iition as the twelve 
kings of Malabar.'-* They were bbek barbarians more or 
less under the influence of Rrahmans, and ready to share 
the profits of freebooters, piia^es, or traders. They and 
their dependents formed a military class, devoted to arms, 
and living amongst an agricultural ])eople of an inferior 
race. They were in fact a hereditary caste known as Nairs; 
and may be described as Rajpdts in the rough. They wor.' 
cloths hanging from their girdles, and carried swords and 
bucklers; but the Rajas decorated themselves with gold 
and jewels. The twelve Rajas of Malabar owed allegiance 

modem Baroche, as the most convenient port; and a glance at a map 
of India will show that the port of Baroche, at the month of llte Ner- 
hwdda river, wotrid be the mf>st convenient shelter for '.liipN coming from 
Egypt. Again, the pepper of Cochin, towards the souilicrn extj'eniity 
of the coast, has beew famous for ages; and Pliny tells us that the 
pepper of Cothinara was brought to Baraoe in canoes. 

Two important marts on the western cosist are mentioned by Ptolemy, 
namely, Plith.ina and Tagara. Plithana ha- been identified with Paitan, 
the capital of Salivahana on the river Godavari. The naiec of Tagara 
still lingers in that of Deogbur, whither Muhammad I’ughlak sought to 
remove his capital. 

* Sometimes it was advanced as far north as Mangalore; but the 
matter is of no montent. 

^ I'bere were thii-teen in all, including the Zamorin of Calicut. 
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to an emperor, who reigned at Calicut, and was known as a.i». 
the Zamorin. At times they may have paid tribute to the 
Mahdraja of Vijayanagar; ^ but otherwise tliey maintained 
a political independence. 


Malabar has always been famous for pepper and spi*es. Pepper 
The difterent Rajas held a monopoly of these commodities. , 
They either supplied cargoes,or levied duties on all sales. The * ^ 


trade was in the hands of Arab Muhammadans who were 


called Moors, and had carried it on for centuries. They 
.shipped Indian commodities ano Indian pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. The pilgrims were landed at Jedda, and proceeded 
through the desert to the holy places at Mecca and iVledina. 

'i he goods were Itindcd at Suez, and carried on the back.s of 
camels through Egypt to Alexandria, whore they weic again 
shipped by the tmerchants of Venice and Genoa, and 
conveyed to tlie ditTorent ports of the Mediterranean. 

'J’he first Portuguese fleet that reached India consisted Departure 
of three ships under the command of Vasco de Gama. 

The voyagers left Jisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, like an 
army of martyrs. Every man went 10 confession and ! 
received absolution. The monks of Our Lady of Beth¬ 
lehem walked to the ships in solemn procession, and offered 
up prayers for the success of the voyage. 

It is needless to dwell on the perils and privations of the Anchorage 
expedition. The voyagers rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and steered boldly across the Indian Ocean towards the*^'’ 
coast of Malabar. On the 28th of May, 1498, the fleet 
anchored off Calicut, the residence of tlic Zamorin; and 
Vasco de Gama sent a message on shore, announcing his 
arrival as an ambassador from the King of Portugal, with* 
a letter and presents for the Zamorin. 

The Portuguese ambassador was soon invited to an audi- Portu- 
ence. Vasco de Gama landed at Calicut with twelve of his 
ofticers. In the first instance the party were carried in palan- ^-orships 
quins to a pagoda, to be jiurified and pSrfumed. They were an idol 
received by four Malabar Bralimans, naked to the waist, who 


' In this little empire of Malabar there are traces of a constitution. 
Each state is said to have pent a representative to the court of the 
Zamorin at Calicut; and their representatives formed a council, and 
CAitscd much turmoil by their jealousies and rivalries. 

* Calicut is about 250 railes'to the northward of Cape Comorin, and 
about too miles to the north of Cochin. 
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Sprinkled them with scented water, and presented them 
with a sweet-smelling paste made of sandal-wood. The 
temple was dedicated to the goddess Mariamma. Tlie 
Portuguese saw the statue of a woman, and asked the name 
ofo. the goddess; the Malabars cried out “ Mari, Mari.” 
The Portuguese confounded the name with that of the 
Virgin Mary; and prostrated themselves at the feet of the 
goddess before they discovered their folly. 

Vasco de Gama and his retinue«were next conducted to 
the palace of the Zamorin. It was built of mud, but was 
pleasantly situated amidst trees and gardens. The chief 
Brahman led the ambassador into the audience-hall. The 
Zamorin was seated on a couch of silk, while a grave 
official stood by his side holding a golden plate filled 
with betel. The Zamorin was arrayed** in white cotton, 
flowered with gold.^ He wore jewels in his cars, bracelets 
on his arms, bangles on his legs, and was crowned with a 
diadem of pearls. He assumed the grave, stolid demeanour 
which eastern princes display under like ciicumstances ; but 
the letter and presents were received, and the ambassador 
was promised a speedy answer. 

The Muhammadan traders at Calicut soon learnt all 
that was going on. They knew that the Portuguese were 
their enemies in religion, and likely to be their rivals in 
trade. They bribed the officials of the Zamorin. They 
whispered that the Portuguese were not ambassadors; that 
the presents were not such as a king would send, or tiie 
Zamorin could receive; that the so-called ambassadors 
were dangerous pirates and kidnappers, who had already 
committed outrages on the coast of Africa. 

Vasco de Gama soon saw that the Moors were bent on 
mischief. He had landed his goods, and the Zamorin gave 
him a house ; but the factor placed in the house could 
neither sell nor buy, and was soon treated as a prisoner. 

Vasco de Gama* seized some fishermen by way of re¬ 
prisals. The Zamorin was alarmed, and the factor was 
released. The ambassador then released most of the 
fishermen, but kept back a few in order to carry them to 

* This simple fact has a siginficance. It shows that the audience* 
was regarded as a great State ceremony. On such occasions the Zamorin 
wore a white vestment, but never otherwise. None of his Nail's were 
allowed to wear a vestment at any time. 
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Portugal. This last proceeding awakened the suspicions aid. 
of the natives. They believed the story of the Moors that 
the Portuguese were pirates and slave-dealers. The alarm 
s])read along the coast, and ships began to asseinble at the 
neighbouring ports for the destruction of the strangeift. 

Vasco de Gama found that the country was against him. 

He left Calicut with his ships, steered out in the Indian 
Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way he ciirae. 

The King of Portugal ftext sent a fleet of thirteen ships Expedi- 
with the fishermen on board, under the command of Alvarez d*]" »f 
Cabral. More than half the ships foundered during the 
voyage, and only six anchored otf Calicut. I'lic fishermen 
were put on shore? and left to tell their own story. The 
Zamorin became better disposed towards the Portuguese. 

He again made ovfer a house at Calicut; and a factor was 
placed in the house with goods and money under the 
protection of sixty chosen Portuguese. 

But the Moors were soon at their old tricks. The Porlu- Violence 


guesc could not obtain a cargo; and the few goods they 
were j)ermitted to buy, were purchased at very advanced 
rates. All this while they saw that the Moors were pro¬ 
curing cargoes with the utmost ease, and loading their owi 
ships very rapidly. The Portuguese admiral was so exas- 
])erate(l that he boarded a Moorish vessel, and transferred 
the cargo to his own ship. 

This violent proceeding stirred up the Nairs. The cry 
went forth that the Portuguese were pirates. All the Nairs 
in Calicut gatliered round the factory, and assailed the 
inmates with darts and javelins. The Portuguese fought 
for their lives, but were overwhelmed by numbers. At last 
a portion of the wall was broken down, and the Nairs 
rushed in. Forty Portuguese were slaughtered on the 
spot; the survivors escaped to the shore and swam to the 
ships. The factory w'as plundered by the Nairs, and Cabral 
was told that the ^iftorin shared the plunder. 'The admiral 
was so angry that he burnt fifteen native ships that 
were lying m the harbour, and cannonaded the city of 
Calicut for two days. 
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The cannon w'orked a great change. It inspired the Alliance 
Rajas round about with respect for the Portuguese, and with the 
hopes of revenge against the Zamorin. The Raja of 
Cochin, further south, had a special feud against the 
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Zamonn, and was anxious for the friendship of the power¬ 
ful strangers. 'J’he Raja concluded a treaty with the Portu¬ 
guese, supplied them with cargoes, and permitted them to 
build a fort within his territory. 

^But nothing could allay the bitter opijosition of the 
Moors. Hostilities broke out between Christians and Mu¬ 
hammadans which might be described as war to the knife. 
Cruelties were perpetrated which^ are too horrible to con¬ 
template. One atrocity may serve as a type of the whole. 
A Muhammadan ship was captured by the Portuguese, 
whilst carrying two hundred and sixty Mecca pilgrims to 
the Red Sea. Twenty children were saved and baptized ; 
the remainder, to the number of two Fiundred and forty 
souls, were thrust into the hold without mercy, and the 
ship was scuttled and set on fire.* 

After some years the Sultan of Egypt raised a turmoil. 
The Portuguese had absorbed the Indian trade, and diverted 
it from Egypt round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Sultan was angry at the loss of transit duties in Egypt, 
and he was driven to fury by the atrocities of the Portuguese, 
the capture of Muhammadan ships and drowning of Mecca 
pilgrims. He sent letters to the Pope threatening to destroy 
all the holy places in Palestine unless the Portuguese aban¬ 
doned the eastern seas, .^fter gieat preparations he sent a 
fleet down the Red Sea; but it was defeated by the Portuguese 
off Giizerat, and the shipping was plundered and destroyed. 

The real founder of the Portuguese empire in the ejist 
was Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Viceroy of the Portuguese 
possessions in India from 1509 to 1515. He selected the 
island of Goa, nearly half way down the western coast of 
India, between Konkan and Kanara, to be the metropolis of 
the Portuguese empire, and the emporium of eastern trade. 
This island had been originally a nest of pirates, but had 
been captured ancUcleared by a Muhammadan Sultan of the 
Dekhan. Albuquerque seized and conquered the island, 
and founded the city of Goa, which was destined to become 
the Venice of the east. In like manner he-founded the city 
of Malacca on the Malay peninsula opposite the island of 
Sumatra. Albuquerque died at the bar of Goa in December 

* This story, and many other tales of horror, are told by the Portu¬ 
gese historian, Faria y bousa, who was Secretary for India to the 
King of Spain and Portugal. 
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1519, at the age of sixty-three, just as he was about to return a.i). 
to his native land. 

Meanwhile the policy pursued by the Portuguese at Cochin 
w'as repeated by the Viceroy of Goa. Peripission was the Portu- 
obtained to build forts at various points along the coaA; {juesc; 
and when a fort was defended by cannon, and manned by 
Europeans, it was impregnable to Asiatics. A Raja or a yasspin, 
Sultan might repent of his alliance with the strangers, and Cbaul, ’ 
try to turn them out of th^ fort, but the task was beyond his Dabul, 
power. In this manner the Idrtuguese built one fort at 
Dill in an island off the southern coast of Guzerat; another fore 
at Bassein in Konkan to the north of Bombay ; ^ others Cochin, 
at Chaul and DalJul in Konkan to the south of Bombay; 
others at Otiore and Mangalore in Kanara; whilst another, 
as already seen, wrfe built at Cochin, in Malabar. Ciiurclics 
and houses were built within these forts ; priests were ap¬ 


pointed, and monasteries were often endowed ; and Roman 
Catholic Christianity began to make a stir in Western India. 

In 1538 the Viceroy of Goa proposed to open up a trade Mission lo 
with Bengal, and sent a Portuguese mission to Chittagong. 

At that time the Sultan of Bengal was an Arab in mortal * 
fear of his life; and he ordered the strangers to be sent as 
prisoners to (}our. I'he orders were obeyed, and the Portu 
guese would probably have been murdered ; but the Sultan 
was slain by an Afghan, and the prisoners were released and 
permitted to return to Goa. 

According to the Portuguese historian, the government at Maham- 
Bengal was at this period of the worst possible kind A madan 
series of low-boni adventurers, favourites or slaves, arose in 
turn, murdered the reigning Sultan, and obtained the king- * 
dom. Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the throne by 
treachery and assassination, and after a brief reign of self- 
indulgence and terror, was slaughtered in his turn. The 
new comer might be an Arab, or an Afgl^^an, or even a black 
Abyssinian slave; but the people of Bengal were too timid 
and effeminate to throw off the yoke, or even to interfere. 

If the intruder held the throne for three days, the popula¬ 
tion accepted him as their sovereign. 


' The Portuguese ultimately built a fort at Bombay, but it was 
a weak affair i anti Bombay played nf> part in hi.Ntoiy until it was ceded 
by Spain to the English in 1661, as the dowry of the Infauta who 
married Charles the Second, 
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About this time the Sultan of Turkey once again played a 
part in the affairs of India. The Sultan of Guzerat sent 
messengers to implore the Porte to help him to drive the 
l^ortuguese out of Din. The Porte sent an armament from 
E^ypt,* to capture Diu, but the expedition proved a failure. 
No Muhammadan prince would join the Turks except the 
Sultan of Guzerat, and he was soon tired of his new allies. 
The Portuguese garrison at Diu fought with the utmost bravery 
and repelled every assault. At lalt the Muhammadan forces 
united in a general charge, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But the Portuguese were nearly starved out, and 
suffered the most horrible privations. They were on the 
point of surrendering, when the Turkislf fleet sailed away 
and was never seen again in the eastern seas. The Sultan 
of Guzerat had got rid of his Turkish allfes, by telling them 
that a great fleet was coming out from Portugal and would 
destroy them all. 

The news of the repulse of the Great Turk was hailed 
by the Portuguese nation with enthusiastic joy. The com¬ 
mandant of Diu returned to Lisbon, and was received with 
acclamation. All the nobles thronged to the Tagus to wel¬ 
come him. All the foreign ambassadors strove to do him 
honour. The French ambassador ordered a painting to be 
made of the brave man who had defeated the Great Turk in 
the Indian seas. 

In 15 45 there was another war about Diu, The Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy relieved the fort in person, and on his return 
to Goa was received with the honours of a Roman triumph. 
His head was crowned with laurel, and he was accompanied 
through the streets of (ioa by a proce.ssion of prisoners and 
captured guns and arms. Salutes were fired, bands of 
music were playing, the houses were adorned with silks, and 
fair women threw flowers and perfumes from the verandahs. 
When the Queen ^f Portugal heard the story she declared 
that the Viceroy had conquered like a Christian and 
triumphed like a pagan. 

A picture of Goa during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, is furnished by a Dutch traveller named Linschoten. 
Goa was situated on the northern side of the island, facing 
an arm of the sea. The shore was covered with country- 


1 The Saltan of Turkey conquered Egypt in 1517. 
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houses and gardens, and adorned with forts and churches. a;d. 
The Viceroy’s palace was built over the city gate. It was 
a splendid building, and portraits of every Viceroy of 
India were hung in the Council-hall. Passing through the 
gateway, the visitor entered a fine broad street, half 4 
mile long, leading from the palace to a church. In front 
of this church was the Exchange. 

o « * 

Every morning, except Sundays and Saints days, the The 
Exchange at Goa was tho great centre of attraction. It Exchans^*. 
began at sunrise, and was generally over by nine o’clock. 

It resembled the old Fairs of Europe, except that gentlemen 
of noble birth bought and speculated like common dealers. 

It w’as a kind of au^-tion at which goods were sold at public 
outcry by men specially appointed. Some criers ran about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rings, and precious 
stones, which were thus offered for sale. Others disposed 
of bales of damasks, velvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, 
pepper, and porcelain. Others sold the goods of deceased 
persons; for according to the law of Goa, whenever a man 
died, from the Viceroy downwards, his goods w ere sold at 
the Exchange for the benefit of his heirs. Slaves were also 
sold, male and female. Men were bought to serve as 
menial servants; others to be hired out to different masters. 

Women slaves were taught to make sweetmc.its and con¬ 
fections, or to embroider pocket-handkerchiefs; and the 
youngest and fairest were sent into the streets to offer such 
commodities for sale. 

The social life at Goa was not healthy. The city was Social life 
often overrun by Portuguese adventurers, who came out to 
India under the name of soldiers, and affected to be nobles 
and gentlemen. These men' were often required to garrison 
forts, or to serve as soldiers on board the ships in different 
expeditions ; but when not on service their presence was an 
intolerable evil. They were often reduced to poverty, living 
ten or twelve in one house, with perhaps^ only one or two 
I suits of silk clothes amongst them, which they wore in 
turns. At the same time they were so touchy as regards 
etiquette, the return of salutations, and other points of 
honour, that they often filled the city wdth brawls and blood¬ 
shed. Their dissolute lives led to other disorders. Portu¬ 
guese householders shut up their wives and daughters in 
Oriental seclusion; but this only aggrav.ated the evil. The 
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A.D. ladies became demoralised by their female slaves, and often 
15 50-16 00 intrigued with the sohiiers, causing more jealousies ahd 
bloodshed, as well as poisonings, assassinations, and other 
secret crimes. 

(Wtat " Meanwhile there was no lack of wealth at Goa. Trade 

wealth. vv'as the main business of the city; and the arrival and 

departure of ships in the river added to the excitement of 
the daily exchange. Ventures on board ships were exposed 
to the risks of capture or wreck, but the profits of a success¬ 
ful voyage w^ere .often three or four hundred per cent. 
Again, profits from thirty to forty per cent. Avere often to 
be made by money-changing alone, without any lisk what¬ 
ever. Every September, Portuguese sMps arrived at Goa, 
and sought to exchange their reals for Persian money for 
the purcliasc of pepper and spices at Cochin. P>cry April 
the ships went to China, and w'ere glad to give Persian 
money for reals, which were required for the purchase of 
silks and porcelain. 

Kxpendi- During the sixteenth century the Portuguese monopolised 
tiiiT in tiie whole trade between Jiurope and the east; and a large 
share of the accumulated wealth was spent in Goa. The 
Viceroy returned to Portugal every three years with a 
splendid fortune; leaving a successor to amass riches in 
like manner. The commandants of forts, and a few dis¬ 
appointed soldiers, may in like manner have returned to 
their native country after a term of years. But gentlemen 
traders married and settled in Goa, and adopted it as their 
home. They built country-houses with secluded gardens. 
They made splendid shows of gold and silver plate. They 
adorned their wives and daughters with rings, chains, 
bracelets, and jewels of every description. They endowed 
churches, monasteries, colleges, and schools. Missionaries 
from Goa, chiefly Jesuits, were sent out to convert, not only 
the natives of the surrounding country, but the people of 
' remote regions, such as those of China and Japan. 

' tiovern- Viceroy and Council were at the supreme head of 

nient,' civil affairs. There were also Secretariats, a Court of Chancery, 
and cede- and Other public officers. A large ecclesiastical authority 
«>>abucal. exercised by the Archbishop and his Secretaries. There 
was an Inquisition with authority superior to that of the 
Archbishop; and religious offenders were arrested, im¬ 
prisoned, condemned, tortured or executed, by this tribunal, 
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without any control whatever, beyond what might be A.i<. 
involved in its correspondence with Rome. No Hindu *623-ib25 
rite w^as permitted within the island of Goa. No Muham¬ 
madan was allowed to perform his devotions in public, or 
to call believers to prayers. But otherwise the IntiuisitioU 
rarely interfered with Hindu or Muhammadan, and generally 
confined its attention to Portuguese and native converts. 

Jf once a native, Hindu or Muhammadan, embraced 
Christianity, he was a slave to the Inquisition, and was 
punished for acts of apostacy as if he liad committed the 
gravest crimes. 

Between the years 1623 and 1625, a Roman Catholic Visit ot 
gentleman, named Pietro della Valle, visited Goa. He has 
left graphic descriptions of the country, when the fortunes 
of Goa were on tln.^ turn. The surroundings were still as ' 
imposing as ever. As Della Valle entered the arm of the sea, 
known as the river of Goa, he saw a beautiful city stretched 
out on his right hand. 1‘he churches were the finest build¬ 
ings in Goa. Many belonged to religious orders, such as 
the Augustines, Dominicaii.s, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Jesuits. Already, however, there were too many priests in 
(ioa, and half the number would have sufficed for a much 


lirger city. 

T'he native inhabitants formed tlie bulk of the population. 
They were a black generation, mostly slaves. The Portu¬ 
guese were few in number, and had lost their wealth through 
the invasions of the Dutch and English. But they were very 
proud, and made what show they could, for all wished to bo 
accounted gentlemen and soldiers. 

The religious processions at Goa were very remarkable. 
Della Valle saw a proce.ssion of the Holy Sacrament made 
by the whole clergy, with a greater show of green boughs 
than clothes. Mysteries were represented by perscuts in 
disguise, accompanied by fictitious animals, dances, and 
masipierados. Della Valle remarked tllht in Italy such 
scenes would be confined to villages, and would not have 
been witnessed in great cities. 

Subsequently the order of Carmelites celebrated the 
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canonisation of Saint Teresa. Two boys, clad as couriers, tion of 
announced the canonisation to the Viceroy of Goa in appro- 
. priate verses, and then proclaimed it witli the sound of a 
trumpet through the streets of Goa. At night there were 
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displays of fireworks throughout the city ; and all the 
Portuguese gentlemen of note paraded the city in various 
disguises, after the manner of a masquerade. 

At the feast of John the Baptist, the Viceroy and other 
Portuguese gentlemen rode through the streets in masque¬ 
rading habits, but without masks. They next attended Mass, 
and then went to the large street of St. Paul. Many com¬ 
panies of Kanarcse Christian soldiers went through their 
exercises in this street, marchings past with ensigns, drums, 
and arms, and then leaping and playing along the street 
with drawn swords. 

Shortly afterwards the canonisation of Ignatius and Xavier 
was celebrated by. the Jesuits of the college of St. Paul. 
All the collegians came forth in a great cavalcade, divided 
into three squadrons, under three banners. One squadron 
represented Europe, the second Asia, and the third Africa. 
The men of each squadron were dressed in the costumes 
of the nations of their respective continents. Before the 
cavalcade went a chariot of clouds, witli Fame on the top, 
who sounded her trumpet to the accompaniment of other 
music, and proclaimed the canonisation of the two saints. 
Two other chariots followed: one represented Faith, or the 
Church; the other was a Mount Parnassus, carrying Apollo 
and the Muses as representatives of the sciences taught in 
the college. Five great pyramids, covered with pictures, 
were also drawn along the streets on wheels by men on 
foot. The first w^as painted with all the martyrs of the 
order of the Jesuits. The second was painted with doctors 
and authors belonging to the same order. ,The thiid 
was painted with figures of every nation to whom the 
Jesuits had sent missions, and thus represented the various 
languages in which the Jesuits preached and taught. 
The fourth pyramid was painted vrith devices showing the 
provinces of the said religion. The fifth displayed all 
the miracles which had been performed by the two saints, 
Ignatius and Xavier, These pyramids were drawn through 
the principal streets, and then placed as monuments in 
different parts of the city. 

There was no city in the world where there were so 
many religious processions as in Goa. Della Valle remarked 
that such shows were right and proper when kept within 
bounds, but in Goa they were much too frequent. The 
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crowds of monks and ecclesiastics were burdensome to 
the state and prejudicial to the military. Goa was a city 
bordering on enemies; the metropolis of a kingdom lying 
in the midst of barbarians. Under such circumstances 
the utmost attention should have been given to fleets apd 
armies. 

Della Valle accompanied a Portuguese ambassador on a Mission to 
mission to the so-called king of Kanara, named Venk-tapa tlje Rnja 
Naik. Sixty years had passed away, since the battle of Tali- ^ an.ira. 
kota was fought in 1565. The predecessors of Venk-tapa had 
been Naiks or governors of the province of Kanara under 
the old Mahdrajas of Vijayanagar; and Venk-tapa still re¬ 
tained the name of Naik, although he ruled Kanara as an 
independent Raja, and added to his dominions by the 
contpiest of less powerful neighbours. 

There had been some difficulty between the Viceroy of Pepper 
Goa and Venk-tapa Naik, which the embassy was intended 
to clear up. The Naik had been drawn into hostilities with 
the Portuguese, but was anxious for peace. His country guesc. 
produced much pepper, and the Portuguese were accustomed 
to buy it, but tlicy had not come for the pepper of the 
(urrent year, and they had not paid for the pepper of the 
previous year. 'The Portuguese were equally anxious to 
keep on good terms with the Naik, for their cash was low, 
anil they were afraid lest the Naik should sell his pepper 
I') the English or Dutch. 

T’he capital of Venk-tapa Naik was at Ikkeri, a city in the Voyage 
iiuerior, about fifty miles from Onore. The journey might 
have been made by land, but the Sultan of Bijdpur wa.s in 
possession of the intervening territory, and his officers were 
not always courteous towards the Portuguese. Accordingly 
it was detennined to go by sea to the Portuguese port at 
Onore,' and then to proceed by land to the city of Ikkeri 

Onore was a type of a Portuguese settlement A few Onorc, a 
of the Portuguese dwelt outside the fort, where there w^as a 'yp*-' ^ 

native bazar. But the commandant and all the married 
Portuguese dwelt inside the fort, which was laid out in streets 
of houses with wells and gardens. There was also a piazza 
within the fort, which would contain all the inhabitants in 
the event of a siege. 


* Onore appears in modern maps under the name of Ilonahwar. 
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A.T). The kingdom of Kanara was in like manner a type of a 
16 23-16 25 Hindu Raj in Southern India. In the journey to Ikkeri 
Kanara a I^^Ila Valle climbed the Ghdt.^ The mountain in that place 
type of a was not so high as the Apennines, and the ascent was easier, 

Hindu bpt the woods were more dense. On the top of the nioun- 

tain was a fortress belonging to Venk-tapa Naik, and a 
temple to the god Hanuman, the famous monkey who heljicd 
Rdma. 

fity of The city of Ikkeri was surrounded by three lines of de- 
Ikkeri. fences. The two outer ones were mere fences of bamboo, 

intended to keep out horse and foot. The third enclo¬ 
sure was a wall, but weak and inconsiderable. The houses 
were scattered and ill-built, especially outside the wall, where 
they were diversified with groves of trees and ponds of 
water. 

public After a day or tw'o’s delay, the Portuguese ambassador 
audience obtained an audience with Venk-tapa Naik. The party rode 
at the to the palace in procession, accompanied with dnims and 
Ven^tan.a palace Stood in a hirge fortress, environed with 

Naik. a ditch and some badly built bastions. Venk-tapa Nnik 
received the Portuguese ambassador and party in a small 
court. He was seated on a rai-ed pavement at the upper 
end of the court, under a w'ooden canopy covered with gild¬ 
ing. Several courtiers stood at his right hand, and one of 
them fanned him to drive away the flies. Ho chewed betel 
leaves throughout the audience. He asked the ambassador 
why the Portuguese ships w'^ere so late this year. 'Ihc am¬ 
bassador replied in a long rhodomontade. A Portuguese 
fleet was coming to India with a great army. The King of 
Spain and Portugal had formed an alliance with England, 
Prince Charles of England was on a visit to the court of 
Madrid. To this he added other bits of news which could 
have but little interest for the Hindu prince, and w'cre only 
intended to glorify the Portuguese, 

Scenes in Della Valle saw other sights at Ikkeri which are common 
a Hindu to Hindu cities in the south. There were companies of 
city- young girls in figured silks and linen jackets, with diadems 
of white and yellow flowers, who danced in circles with 
painted sticks in their hands, and sang songs in honour of 

t The ruins of Ikkeri are srtill to be seen in Western Myore, aliout 
eighteen mile-! to the north of Beduore. The Raj of Kanam appears 
to have occupied a considerable area in Western Mysore. 
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their goddess. There were wooden beams set up with ropes A,i). 
and hooks on which devotees were accustomed to swing >6 23-16 25 
themselves at certain festivals. There were large chariots 
in which, on certain days, the gods were carried in grand 
processions. There were Indian friars smCiired wifti 
ashes, known as Jangamas, who led the lives of niendicants, 
and wore worshipped as holy men. 

One night Della Valle met a procession which is no longer Procession 
to be seen in India. A woman had lost her husband and of a Hindu 
was bent on burning herself. She rode on horseback with 
open face, holding a looking-glass in one hand and a lemon 
in the other. She went along singing and chanting her 
farewell to the workl with such passionate language as moved 
all who heard her. She was followed by many men and 
women, and some carried an umbrella or canopy over her to 
do her honour. Drums were sounded before her, and she 
never ceased to accompany the noise with her sad songs. 

Della Valle was told that she would ride in procession through 
the streets for a certain number of days, and then go out of 
the city and be burned with great solemnities. 

At Ikkcri Della Valle was a close observer of Hindu Hindu 
worship. There were several temples in the city, but the 
greatest of all was dedicated to the god Aghoresvara.^ The ^ 
idol was in the form of a man with one head and sixteen 
arms. 

One evening tapers were lit in all the temples in Ikkeri. Proces- 
A great noise was made with drums and pipes, whilst priests of 
began to dance before the gates of the temples. Delia 
Valle went off to the temple of Aghoresvara. The people jng girls, 
were called together by the sound of trumpets. The priests 
formed a procession, carrying two idols in a palanquin decked 
with dowers and ornaments. The procession was accom¬ 
panied by music, torches, lances, streamers, and umbrellas. 

T'here was a long train of dancing-girls two by two, decked 
in gold and jevrels. There were other women, marching on 
either side of the palanquin^ carrying little staves with long 
white horse-tails with which they fanned away the flies from 
the idols. Many priests accompanied the idols. In this 

^ The ruins of this temple are still to be seen. The god was a form 
of Esvara or Siva; also known as Mahadeva, or the *'great god.'*' 

'i'he idvl wan a representative of the Supreme Being. See anU, pages 
63 and 6$. 


1 
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manner the procession entered the piaz; a of the temple, and 
made a large ring or circle, and the dancing began. 

Two women, from either side of the circle, advanced 
tl^ee steps forward and then fell three steps backward, but 
always with their faces towards the idols ; and this they did 
several times by way of saluting the idols. Two others 
then joined them, and after that two others. 

After the salutations were over, the dancing began with 
leaping, fencing, and many mad gestures. When the danc¬ 
ing was over, the procession moved outside the temple round 
the outer enclosure, halting at intervals to repeat the saluta¬ 
tions and dancing. At last the procession re-entered the 
temple and the ceremonies were brought to a close. 

Tlie next night was the new moon. All the temples in 
Ikkeri were illuminated with candles and torches; so were 
all the streets, houses, and shops. Every temple had its 
idol, and in some temples the idol was a serpent. The outer 
porches were illuminated with lights, and adorned with 
transparencies of painted horsemen, ekphants, people fight¬ 
ing, and other odd figures. A great concourse of men and 
women went about the city visiting all the temples in Ikkeri. 
Late at night Venk-tapa came 10 the temple of Aghoresvara 
with his two nephews,^ attended by a large train of .soldiers 
and servants. He stayed in the temple for about an hour, 
during which he wa.^ entertained with music and dancing, 
and then returned to his palace. 

Della Valle remarked that the Hindu worship of the gods 
chiefly consisted in music, songs, and dances; and in serv¬ 
ing the idols as though they were living beings. Thus the 
priests presented the idols with things 10 eat, washed them, 
perfumed them, gave them betel leaves, dyed them with 
sandal, and carried them abroad in processions. Della 
Valle was undoubtedly correct To this day the temple 

(I 

^ Throughout the countries of Kanara and Malal)ar, nephews of 
Nairs, when bom of sisters, were treated as sons, and inherited the 
property to the exclusion of sons. The causes of tliis extraordinary 
usage are fully treated in the larger History of India, It will suffice to 
state here that Kajas, and other members of the military class of Nairs, 
were not regularly married, but lived such irregular lives that no one 
knew who was the father of a child. There was, however, a certainty 
aliottt a blood relationship between a man and fhe son of a sister ; and 
accordingly the son of the sister inherited ihe property or throne as the 
nearest of the blood lineage. 
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services in the worship of Krishna, Jagganath, and other a.u. 
similar idols, is of 'the same materialistic character. 16 23-16 25 

Della Valle left Ikkeri and proceeded to the Portuguese difficulties 
port of Mangalore. He was anxious to seethe Queen^of of travel- 
Olaza, a little kingdom bordering on Mangalore. He found ler^ m 
that travelling in Hindu countries was difficult on the. score 
of diet. The Hindus would not furnish him with fish or 
flesh; they would only supply him with rice, butter, milk, 
and other inanimate things ; this they would only do as a 
great favour. 'I'he people lived by cultivating rice, which 
was done by overflowing the soil with water \ but they 
complained of the large tribute they were obliged to pay to 
Venk-tapa, which*reduced them to great poverty notwith¬ 
standing their hard labour. 

Della Valle hea^d that the Queen of Olaza was staying at Meeting 
a neighbouring town named Manel. He went to Manel, ac- with the 
corapaniedby a Brahman interpreter. On going to the bazar 
to procure a lodging in some house, he saw the Queen coining 
on foot the same way. She was not attended by women, but 
only by soldiers. Six soldiers walked before her with swords 
and bucklers, but without any covering save a cloth about 
their loins, and a kind of scarf over the shduldcr. Other 
soldiers walked behind her in the same fashion, and one 
of them carried an umbrella of palm-leaves to shade her 
from the sun. 

The Queen of Olaza was as black as an Ethiopian. She A princess 
was corpulent and gross, but not heavy, for she walked of Kanaia. 
nimbly enough. She was about forty years of age. She 
wore a plain piece of cotton cloth from her waist downwards, 
but nothing at all from her waist upwards, except a cloth' 
about her head, which hung down a little upon her breast 
and shoulders. She went bare-footed, but that was the cus¬ 
tom of all Hindu women, high and low, at home and abroad. 

Most of the men went unshod in like manner. A few of the 
graver sort wore sandals, but very few wore shoes. The 
Queen was more like a kitchen-maid or a washerwoman than 
a noble princess; but her voice was graceful, and she spoke 
like a woman of judgment 

The Queen spoke a few words to Della Valle through his The con- 
Brahman interpreter, asking what had brought him to those ference. 
woods of hers. She was going into the fields about a mile 
ofl) to see some trenches which were being dug for conveying 
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A.D. water to certain lands; and when she returned from the fields, 
16 23-16 ^5 busied in administering justice amongst her people. 

She said, however, that she would send for Della Valle in 
the evening. Della Valle procured a house in Manel, belong¬ 
ing to a Moor j and was thus enabled to procure animal food. 
He waited however in vain for a message from the Queen. 
She was heard praising the liberality of Della Valle in paying 
for poultry and other necessaries. She said, “ Do vve in 
India toil and moil for a fanam.* whilst this stranger spends 
money in this fashion ? ” Hut for some unknown reason she 
never invited Della Valle to come and sec her. 

Social life The early life of the Queen of Olaza reveals something of 
in Kanaia. social life in Kanara. The Raja of Olaza had died leaving 
neither son nor nephew. Accordingly his wife succeeded to 
the Raj, The wife died, and was succeedeil by her sister, the 
present Queen. The new female sovereign married the Raja 
of a neighbouring territory, called Banghel; but the husband 
and wife only met at intervals. The Raja had other wives, 
and the Queen was said to have other lovers. After a while 
they quarrelled, and the Queen returned all the jewels the 
Raja had given her. The Raja was so offended that he 
made war upon her, and called in the aid of the Portuguese. 
The Queen appealed to Venk-tapa Naik to help her. Jn the 
end Venk-tapa annexed the Raj of Banghel, defeated the 
Portuguese, and compelled the Queen of Olaza to cede a 
considerable territory. The Portuguese embassy was sent 
to Venk-tapa Naik at Ikkeri to protest against the annex¬ 
ation of Banghel, on the ground that the Raja was an ally 
of the King of Portugal. 

King of Before leaving Mangalore, Della Valle paid a visit to a 
tiic V(Sgis, boly man dwelling in a neighbouring hermitage. He was 
known as the King of the Ydgisj a sect of wandering 
mendicants, who were supposed to abstract themselves from 
ail the cares of the.world.^ The so-called King was lord of 
a little circle of land, comprising a hermitage, a temple, and 


* A fanam was a very small silver coin, worth about twopence-half- 
penny. 

® The Ydgis are dying out of India. They were common enough in 
ancient times, but are disappearing before the advancing tide of huro- 
pean civilization. They v ere supposed to ah-tract themselves from the 
world, and to lead a life of religious contemplation, in order to secure 
the deliverance of the soul from the otherwise endless chain of trails* 
migrations. See anttf page 67, 
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certain habitations for Yogis, together with a few country- 
houses and villages. The territory had been given to the 
Ydgis by a former Raja of Banghel; and as the Ydgis had 
no wives, the dominion of the lierniitage and adjacent lands 
went by elective succession. The Vogis were not subfect 
to their King in the way of obedience, but only paid him 
reverence and honour. They went where they listed, and 
were dispersed amongst ditferent temples; but at certain 
solemn times they assAnbled at the hermitage in great 
numbers, and were supplied with victuals by their King. 
Many servants and labourers of the King lived at the 
hermitage, and cultivated the land for his maintenance. It 
yielded a yearly'revenue of about five or six thousand 
pagodas, or nearly three thousand pounds sterling. Most 
of the money w^s spent on feasts j the remainder was 
devoted to the service of the temple and idols. 

Della Valle found the King of the Yogis employed in 
business of a mean sort, like a peasant or villager. He 
was an old man with a long white board, but strong and 
lusty. He had a golden bead hanging from his ear as big 
as a musket-bullet j and had a little red cap like those worn 
by Italian galley-slaves. He seemed a man of judgment, 
but was without learning. He told Della Valle that formerly 
he had horses, elephants, and a great equipage; but Venk- 
tapa Naik had taken all away, so that he had very little 
lelt.^ 

About this time the Portuguese were sending a fleet from 
Mangalore to the Zamorin of Calicut. There was a ques¬ 
tion of peace between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. 
The Zamorin had sued for peace; but the Viceroy would 
not come to terms unless the Raja of Cochin was in¬ 
cluded in the treaty. Accordingly a fleet was sent to 
Calicut with the Viceroy’s ultimatum. 

The better sort of the people of Malabar were Hindus, 
especially those inland. They mostly belonged to the 
caste of Nairs, or hereditary soldiers. The sea-coasts 
were inhabited by Malabar Muhammadans, who lived 
among the Hindus; and spoke their language, although 
they differed in religion. The Malabar Muhammadans 
were corsairs, who had infested the coast, and had been 

^ A representative of the King of the Yogis is living in Mysore to 
this day, and is still complaining of his loss of Wealth and power. 
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the terror of merchant vessels since the days of Pliny, 
and probably for ages before.^ 

Della Valle went on board the Portuguese fleet with 
the view of seeing Calicut During the voyage the Portu¬ 
guese had two encounters with Malabar corsairs. On each 
'occasion the light vessels of the corsairs escaped to the 
creeks and mouths of rivers which were scattered along 
that coast. The Portuguese would not attack them by land, 
as it belonged to the Zamorin;*and they were anxious 
to respect his territories whilst the peace was in agitation. 

On arriving at Calicut, messengers were sent to the 
Zamorin at early morning with the ultimatum of the Viceroy. 
If he wanted to make peace with the Portuguese, he must 
immediately send an ambassador on board the fleet, pledged 
to conclude a treaty with the Viceroy at Coa, in which the 
Cochin Raja would be a party. 

The proposal was a bitter pill for the Zamorin. His 
feud with the Raja of Cochin had been handed down for 
many generations; and he could not bring himself to come 
to terms with his hereditary enemy. But he was forced to 
take some action. He had ships with rich cargoes coming 
from the Red Sea; and unless he made peace with the 
Viceroy, the Portuguese would capture the ships. Accord¬ 
ingly he sent messengers to the admiral of the fleet. He 
proposed to make a treaty with the Viceroy first, and then 
to make a treaty with the Raja of Cochin, tinder any 
circumstances he requested that the fleet would stop at 
Calicut until he had sufficient time to deliberate with his 
ministers respecting the proposed treaty. In reply he was 
told that the fleet would return to Goa at nightfall, whether 
the ambassador came on board or no. 

Meanwhile Della Valle, with the captain of the ship he 
was in, and some others, went ashore to see the town of 
Calicut. The streets were long and narrow. The houses 
were mere coitag<is built of mud and palm-leaves. 'I'he 
bazar was filled with provisions and other necessaries, but 
there was not much cloth. Indeed there could have been 

* Of course the pirates could not have been Muhammadans in the 
days of Pliny, as their prophet was not born until a.d. 570. Pro¬ 
bably during the sixteenth century the pirates had been recruited by the 
Moors, who had lost their trade with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
after the arrival of the Portuguese. 
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little demand for clothes ; for men and women wore nothing aid. 
but a piece of cotton or silk, hanging from their girdles to *623^25 
their knees. Della Valle and his party also saw much of 
the plunder of the Malabar pirates in the bazar; such as 
Portuguese swords, arms, books, and clothes, which hud 
been taken from Portuguese vessels. No Christian could 
buy such articles under pain of excommunication. 

When Della Valle and his companions were tired of Invitation 
wandering about the bazaf, they walked towards the palace, the 
To their great surprise some persons of quality came up and 
invited them to enter and see the Zamorin. They accepted 
the invitation, and entered a large court where they found 
a number of courtiers. 

After a while Della Valle and his party were conducted Malabar 
into a smaller const, and told to sit down on a raised pave- princesses, 
nient. Suddenly two girls, about twelve years of age, entered 
the court. They wore no covering of any kind except a blue 
cloth about their loins; but their arms, ears, and necks, were 
covered with ornaments of gold and precious stones. Their 
complexion was swarthy but clear enough; their shape was 
well proportioned and comely; and their aspect was hand¬ 
some and well favoured. They were both daughters of the 
Queen ; that is, not of the Zamorin, but of his sister, who 
was styled the Queen, and was so in effect. These two 
girls were in fact Infantas of the kingdom of Calicut. 

Upon their entrance all the courtiers paid them great rever¬ 
ence ; and Della Valle and his companions rose from their 
seats, and saluted them, and then stood before them bare¬ 
headed. The girls talked together respecting the strangers; 
and one of them approached Della Valle, and touched the 
sleeve of his coat with her hand, and expressed wonder at 
his attire. Indeed they were as surprised at the dress of 
the strangers, as the strangers were at the strange appearance 
of the girls. 

Presently the Zamorin came in accompanied by more Appear- 
couttiers. He w-as a young man of thirty years of age, of 
large bulk qf body, and a handsome presence. He had a 
long beard, and w^ore nothing except the cloth hanging from 
his girdle.^ He had bracelets on his arms, pendants at his 

* This was not a state occasion like on which a Zamorin had 
received Vasco de Gama, more than ft hundred and twenty years 
previously, The absence of the vestment shows that it was only 
an ordinary reception. See anlt^ juge 102, note. 
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ears, and other, omantents with jewels and rubies of value. 
In his hand he carried a stick like a shepherd’s staff. He 
received the salutations of the strangers with smiles and 
courtesy, standing all the while and leaning on the staff. 
Many courtiers came in and saluted the Zamorin with joined 
hands. There were higher cloisters round the court filled 
with women, who had come to behold the strangers. The 
Queen sister stood apart in the most prominent place, 
with no more clothing than her daughters, but abundantly 
adorned with jewels. 

The secret now transpired; the Zamorin wanted to sound 
the party as to the intentions of the admiral of the fleet. 
The captain declared that he was only- a private soldier, 
and knew nothing of the admiral or his business; whilst all 
the others were absolutely ignorant of the state of affairs. 
Finally, after a long interview, the Zamorin requested the 
captain to persuade the admiral to stop at Calicut until the 
deliberations were over; and then he dismissed the party. 
The fleet remained at Calicut all night, and sailed away 
next morning without any ambassador. 

In Malabar the persons of Rajas were sacred in battle. 
The Nairs fought on either side, but no one fought a Raja, 
or even struck the royal umbrella. To shed the blood of a 
Raja was regarded as a heinous sin, and would be followed 
by a terrible revenge. The Zamorin was of a lower caste 
than the Raja of Cochin.^ If the Zamorin was killed, his 
subjects devoted three days to revenge; they ran “amok,” 
as it was called, killing all they met until they were killed 
themselves. If the Raja of Cochin was killed, his subjects 
ran “ amok " for the rest of their lives.^ 

^ The question of caste between the Zamorin of Calicut and the Raja 
of Cochin wa-, the cause of the feud. According to a re%ious myth tbi 
land of Malabar had been given to the Brahmans by the god Parasu Kama. 
The Brahmans called in the Nairs for their protection. The Rajas then 
ruled Malabar as deputies of the Brahmans, The Zamorin affected 
a superiority over the Brahmans, and ruled as a deputy of the gods. 
In revenge the Brahmans affected to regard the Zamorin as a Sudra, 
inferior in caste to the Raja of Cochin. Such a qu^el could not 
possibly be settled by a treaty with the Portuguese. For more than a 
century there must have been constant deliberations between the 
Zamorin and his ministers upon this difficult and delicate question. 

■ This was the ori^n of tne Knglish phrase “running a muck.” It 
{ffevails amongst Rajputs, Malays, and other cognate races. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE *. HABER, HUMAYUN, AKFIAR. 

* 

A.D. 1525 TO 1605. 

During th^ixteenth century, whilst the Portuguese were a.d. 
establishing their maritime empire in the eastern seas, two i525‘*53o 
races were contending for the empire of Hindustan, namely, 
the Afghans and the Moghuls. Both races were associated and 
with a -remote past; both have played important pans in Moghuls, 
the modern history of India. 

To all appearance the Afghans are of Jewish origin; not Jewish 
Jews of the orthodox type, the outcome of Jerusalem and^iS‘«of 
the temple worship; but Jews of the old turbulent stiff- 
necked tr-pe, who revolted at Shechem against Rehoboam, ® 
and set up golden calves at Bethel and Dan. The Afghans 
claim to descendants of Saul the son of Kish.^ They 
are dividyiynto tribes, clans, and families. They distri¬ 
bute conquered lands by lot; perform the ceremony of the 
scapegoat, and build shrines on high places. Their features 
are unmistakably Jewish.; but their language is not Hebrew, 
nor anything akin to Hebrew. It is conjectured that they 
are the descendants of the Ten Tribes, whom the king of 
Assyria carried away to the city of the Medfes; but the loss 
of all traces of the Hebrew language militates against the 
theory, and it is impossible to verify the identity.® In 

^ This tradition helps to identify the A^huns with the children of 
the who fought against the house of David. 

* The Jewitih features of the Afghans outweighs, to the anther’s 
mind, the evidence of langm^e. Ine face of ^here Alt Khan, the 
late Atnlf of Afghanistan, revealed not only the Jewish featnies hut 
the melancholy tnutia that belongs to the character of Saul. 
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MUHAMMADAN INDIA. [Part II. 

modern times they are Muhammadans of the Sunnf religion, 
and traditional foes of the Persians or Shiahs. 

The early conquests of the Afghans in India are obscure. 
In the thirteenth century a dynasty of Afghan Sultans was 
itigning at Delhi under the name of Patans; and this 
name is said to have been derived from an earlier Afghan 
dominion at Patna.^ Towards the end of the century the 
Afghan dynasty was ousted by a Turkish dynasty; and for 
a century and a half the Afghans/ade away from history. 

In 1398-99 Hindustan was invaded by Timiir the Tartar. 
After his departure the affairs of Hindustan are veiled in 
darkness. He left officers at Delhi to rule in his name, or 
rather to collect tribute in his name ; and accordingly four 
princes reigned in succession at Delhi in his name, but 
nothing is known of them of any moment. The last was 
swept away by the tide of Afghan invasion. 

In 1450 the Afghans were overrunning the Punjab and 
Hindustan. They established a dynasty at Delhi, known as 
the Lodi dynasty. They were bitter persecutors of the 
Hindus and their religion. They broke down temples'and 
built mosques in their room, as in the days of Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, A Brahman was put to death by a Sultan of this 
dynasty for maintaining that the religions of Hindus and 
Muhammadans were equally acceptable in the eyes of 
God. 

Afghan dominion is always divided and unsettled, except¬ 
ing at rare intervals, when a man of energy and genius is at 
the head of affairs. The Afghan Sultans of Delhi had no 
firm hold on their empire. Lawless Afghans had spread 
over Hindustan, and some of their leaders had established 
themselves as independent princesi They occupied fort¬ 
resses, exercised local dominion, and levied tribute and 
blackmail, especially in the outlying provinces of Bihdr and 
Bengal. They were often in revolt against the Sultans of 
Delhi, and often at war amongst themselves. They bore a 
strong family likeness to their reputed forefathers, who 
rebelled against the house of David; and they bore an 
equally strong likeness to their descendants, who have so 
often rebelled and fought in Herit and Kandahar. 

' The <^<f capital of Bengal at Goiir seems tr> have been named 
after the ancient Afghan strcnighold of Ghor between Ghazni and 
Herit. 
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The Afghans have left a bad name in India. Their a.d. 
passion for revenge has become a proverb. No man is said *525 * 53 <> 
to be safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, or an 
Afghan. revluge. 

The Moghuls are men of a different stamp. In histoiy Tartar 
they are associated with the great Tartar invasions untier origin of 
Chenghiz Khan and Timdr. Their so-called annals* are 
bewildering stories of evanescent dynasties. Sometimes * 
they founded a dominion fis vast as the empires of Darius 
and Ahasuerus; and then, after a few generations, it 
crumbled into fragments, and provinces were transmuted 
into independent kingdoms. 

Father Rubruquis, who travelled through the greater part of Moghuls, 
Asia shortly after the death of Chenghiz Khan, says that ^ ruling 
the Moghuls were^the ruling tribe amongst the Tartars. 

This statement is a clue to their history. The Tartars are 
barbarous notnades, who have wandered over the vast 
steppes of Asia, from pasture to pasture, from an unknown 
antiquity. 'I'hey have no settled habitations, and dwell in 
huts which they carry about on carts. They probably 
represent the ancient Scytluans; and if so, the Moghuls 
may represent the Royal Scythians.' 

The Moghuls were proud and arrogant; but they were Religious 
inquisitive and tolerant, especially in matters of religion, toleration* 
Indeed it was one of the laws of Chenghiz Khan that 
^very priest was to be reverenced who taught the belief in 
one God. Many became Muhammadans, but they were verv 
lax observers of the Koran, and had none of the bigotiy 
which characterised the Afghans. Marco Polo the Venetian, 
who was entertained at the court of the great Khan, is 
loud in praising the ^^toghuls. Father Rubruquis, who 
excited their suspicions, complains bitterly of their deceit¬ 
ful ways and coarse mode of life. 

In the sixteenth century the Moghuls had lost many of Moghuls 
their Tartar features and much ot their Tartar manners, 

The yellow complexions, high cheek bones, and ugly mouths centu^” 

' The Royal Scythians are an interesting but obscure tribe described 
by Herodotus. Their religion, like that of tl>e Scythians generally, 
was undoubtedly Vaidik, and Sir Henry Kawlini'on has proved that 
their language was Aryan. Philologists may deny that |here is any 
identity Ww een the lernts Xk and Kshatriya, but theie are other 
similarities which may help to solve the problem as regards the origin 
of the Vaidik Aryans, ' 
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had disappeared; and the Moghuls who conquered Hindu¬ 
stan bore a general resemblance to Persians. These changes 
have led to confusion. The people of India often include 
Persians under the general name of Moghuls; but they 
Always mark the distinction between Moghul and Afghan. 

The founder of the Moghul empire in India was a chief¬ 
tain named Bdber. The career of Bdber is a romance. 
He was born in 1482 • and claims descent from Timiir 
and Chenghiz Khan. At the age of twelve he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand on the Jaxartes. Whilst still a youth 
he conquered the whole of Bokhara from the Jaxartes to the 
Oxus. Subsequently, after years of fighting, he was driven 
out of Bokhara by the Uzbegs, and founded a kingdom 
in Afghanistan, 

The character of Bdber is revealed in? his memoirs, which 
are said to have been written by himself. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold; at 'other 
times he was an exile in the desert broken down by wounds 
and privations; but on all occasions he had an easy 
temper, and an affectionate regard for the playmates of his 
boyhood, his mother and female relatives, and for all old 
friends. He was fond of a drinking bout with gay com¬ 
panions. He freely describes the temptations which led to 
these excesses,—the shady wood, the hill with a fine prospect, 
or the idleness of a boat floating down a river. He also 
tells the amusements which accompanied them,— extempore 
verses, recitations in Turk! and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and olten a contest of repartee.^ 

For years Bdber had contemplated the conquest of Hin¬ 
dustan. In 1525 he was encouraged to make the attempt. 
The reigning Multan of Delhi was weak and fickle. The 
whole Afghan empire was disaffected. The Afghan governor 
of the Punjab invited Bdber to invade the country. At the 
same time the suzerain of the Rajpdt princes, the Rana of 
Chitdr, sent messengers to Bdber promising to attack Agra 
if the Moghuls would attack Delhi. Bdber obeyed the 
call. In the winter of 1525-26 he crossed the Indus at the 
head of ten thousand men. 'I’he Afghan Sultan marched 
against him with an immense army, but was defeated and 
slain. 

Bdber occupied Delhi and then marched to Agra. As 
^ Erbkine’ii translation of BAber*t Mmotrs* 
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he advanced the Hindus fled from the villages, and he fell a.i), 
short of supplies. To crown all, he found the whole army 
of the Rajput league arrayed against him, not as a friend Advance 
and ally, but as an enemy resolved to drive him out of to Agra. 
Hindustan. ^ 

'I'he ])roccedings of the Rana of Chitdr were treacherous Hostility 
bur intelligible. He expected Ddber to invade Hindustan 
as Tiindr had done; that is, to sack Delhi and then go 
away, leaving him, the l^na, to re-establish the ancient 
empire of the Rajputs over Hindustan and the l^unjab. 

When Haber defeated the Afghan Sultan, the Rana made 
no advance to Agra but waited for events. When Haber 
captured Dt lhiand marched to Agra, the Rana felt aggrieved 
and went oul to fight the invaders. 

'J’he battle betwdcn the Moghuls and the Rajputs was Victory 
desi)erate but decisive. Haber aroused the enthusiasm of 
his Muhammadan troops against the idolaters. He broke * 
up his drinking vessels on the field, and swore that hence¬ 
forth he would never taste wine. The battle was fought at 
Sikri, a few miles from Agra. Bdber gained the victory, 
and the Rajpfits fled back to their hills. From that 
day to this the Rajputs have never attempted to re-conquer 
Hindustan. 


Bilber reigned four years afterwards, but was chiefly Death of 
occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strongholds, ^‘“her, 

He died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son Humdyun. 

Biiber was a bad Muhammadan, inasmuch as he drank Baber and 
wine and allied with the idolatrous Rana of Chitdr against 
Afghan believers. His son Humdyun was a worse Muhain- hamma- 
niadan, for he relapsed into the old nature worship of the dans. 
Moghuls. He divided his household affairs according to 
the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 


pavilion with seven apartments of different colours to repre¬ 
sent the sun, moon, and planets ; and he. sat each day in 
a different apartment, and transacted business or took his 
pleasure according to the reigning luminary. 

Humdyun was engaged Uke*his father in rooting Afghans Humayun 
out of their strongholds; but he lacked his father’s hy 
energy and decision. An Afghan, named Sher Khan, 
was in possession of Chunar, an important fortress on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which commanded the line of 
communication between Hindustan and Bengal. Humdyun 
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demanded the surrender of the fortress, and might easily 
have dislodged the Afghan; but Sher Khan affected entire 
submission, sent his son with a troop of horse to hght in 
tiie army of the Moghul, and begged to be allowed to hold 
the fortress in the name of Humayun. In a word Humdyun 
was cajoled into leaving Sher Khan in possession of 
Chunar. 

About this time Humdyun interfered in Rajpdt affairs. 
A Sultan of Guzerat, the very man who invited the Sultan 
of Turkey to drive out the Portuguese, had invaded the 
territory of the Rana of Chitdr. The city was invested 
by the Muhammadans, as it had been in the reign of 
Ald-ud-dfn. The women performed another JoUur; amongst 
them was the widow of the Rana who fought against Bdber. 
Before the princess joined the saciifice, she provided for 
the escape of her infant son, and sent her bracelet to 
Humdyun. 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of Rajpdt 
chivalry. Whenever a Rajpdt lady is in peril, be she wife 
or maiden, she may select a protector by sending him her 
bracelet. She thus adopts him as her brother. He may 
never see her, but he is flattered by the mystery and honour. 
Humdyun accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 
Muhammadan historians say thajf Humdyun was a follower 
of the Prophet; but his conduct is at variance with the 
statement. He went to war against a brother Muharamaclan 
on account of a Rajpdt princess, and drove the Sultan of 
Guzerat out of Chitdr. 

When Humdyun returned to Agra, he found that Sher 
Khan the Afghan had taken possession of Bengal. He 
now had reason to curse his folly in leaving the fortress of 
Chunar in the hands of Sher Khan. He was obliged to 
capture the fortress before he could enter Bengal; and six 
months were wasted before the walls before it was starved 
into surrendering. Next he was blocked up by the Afghans 
in the narrow defile between Ijie Ganges and the Rajmahal 
Hills, which is the only opening into Bengal. Finally he 
entered Bengal at the beginning of the rains, and lost a 
large portion of his army by fever and dysentery. When 
the rains were over he tried to return to Agra, but was 
attacked and routed' by Sher Khan. His affairs were so 
desperate that he had no alternative but to fly to Persia; 
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and there he remained in exile for a period of fifteen Ai>. 
years. * 53 o-i 535 

The Afghan rule of Sher Khan and his successors is a Afgli^ 
break in the history. It is a strange fact that the Afghani rule in 
the bigoted enemies of the Hindus and their religion, should Hindus- 
have maintained an empire over the Punjab and Hindustan *540- 
for fifteen years. Stranger still, the last Sultan of this ‘ 
Afghan dynasty favoured the Hindus and lost his throne in 
coiivsequence. He appointed a Hindu, named Hemu, to be 
his minister, and advanced Hindus to rank and power. 
Accordingly his own nobles rebelled against him, and thus 
opened a way for the return of Humdyun. 

The adventures of Hurndyun during this interval have Return of 
little bearing on the history. During his flight to Persia, Humapm 
his favourite wife gaVe birth to the celebrated Akbar. During 
his residence in Persia he is said to have cast aside the Sunni 
religion and become a Shiah out of deference to the Shah. 

In 1555 he raised a force and returned to Hindustan and 
recovered possession of Delhi and Agra. 

A final struggle was pending between Moghul and Afghan, Death of 
when Humayun was killed by an accident. He was ascend- Humayun. 
ing the stone steps outside the palace in order to say his 
evening prayers on the roof, when his foot slipped and he fell 
lifeless on the pavement below. 

'J’he Afghan conquest of Hindustan between 1540 and Obsolete 
1555 has never been forgotten by the Afghan people, in claims of 
their eyes it gives them a traditional claim to the possi# 5 sion 
of Hindustan. Bdber claimed Hindustan by virtue of tiie 
conquest of Timiir ; and in after years the Afghans affected 
to claim Hindustan by virtue of the conquest of Sher Khan. 

Such assumptions are mere phantoms of oriental imagi¬ 
nations, but nevertheless they often have a bearing upon the 
current of oriental history. 

Akbar, the son and successor of Humiyun, w'as the real Akbar, tbe 
founder of the Moghul empire in India. By wise policy founder 
and consummate craft he put an end to the conflict between . 
Afghan and Moghul, and brought about a reconciliation 
between Muhammadan and Hindu. The annals of his reign 
open up a new era in the history of India. 

Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, succeeded Reign of 
his father in 1556. He was only a boy of fourteen; and 
when Humdyun was dying at Delhi, the young prince was 
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away in tlie Punjab fighting the Afghans. His guardian was 
an experienced general named Bairam Khan, and when the 
boy became Padishah the guardian became regentA 

The Moghul empire was in sore peril. A host of Afghans 
Hhd advanced up the valley of the Jumna under the leader¬ 
ship of Hemu, and recovered the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
and was now marching on to the Punjab.^ The Moghul . 
officers were in such a panic of fear that they counselled 
a retreat to Kdbul. » 

Akbar and his guardian resolved on battle. A bloody 
action tvas fought, and the Moghuls gained the victory. 
Hemu was wounded in the eye and taken prisoner. Bairam 
Khan exhorted Akbar to kill the Hindu and win the title ('f 
(Jhazi-ud-di'n, or “champion of the fiiith.” Akbar refused 
to slaughter a heli)less warrior, and Bairam Khan beheaded 
the Hindu with his own sword. 

During the four years that followed there were constant 
wars between Moghuls and Afghans. Meanwhile Akbar 
reached his eighteenth year, and resolved to throw off the 
control of his guardian. He left the camp under the plea 
of a visit to his mother. He next proclaimed that he had 
assumed the sovereign authority of Padishah, and that no 
orders were to be obeyed but iiis owm, Bairam Khan saw 
that he had lost his power. He tried to cajole Akbar into 
appointing him minister, but the young Padishah was resolved 
to be his own mastei. Akbar offered his old guardian any 
post he pleased excepting that of minister. But Bairam 
Khan would be minister or nothing, and prepared to go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was about to depart when he 
was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old story of 
Afghan revenge. Bairam Khan had killed the father of the 
assassin in some battle, and was stabbed to death by the son. 

The wars of Akbar are of small interest. He had to 
restore order in |Iiridustan after two centuries of anarchy 

' The term Padishah was the Moghul equivalent for Emperor. The 
second syllable is the well-known Perdan “ Shah,” signifying origin or 
lord. “Pad” signified stability and po'set-sum. See Abul Fad’s 
preface to the Ain 4 -Aki>an, translated by Mr. Blochmann. 

* The history of this crisis is a mystery. Possibly the facts have 
been niisrepresented hy Muhammadan historians ; but m the absence of 
other contemporary authorities it is impossible to test their statements. 
1 'he march of an Afghan army under a Hindu general is opposed to aU 
Asiatic experiences. 
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and misrule. To effect this object it was necessary to cap- a.p, 
ture fortresses in the hands of Afghans, and to stamp out *556 ^605 
disaffection and revolt amongst his own turbulent chieftains. 

It was also necessary to subdue and dethrone dynasties of 
independent Sultans who had built up kingdoms in Guzeraf, 

Malwa, and Bengal, out of the ruins of the old Delhi 
empire of the Tughlaks. In all these wars he displayed the 
energy and skill of a practised commander, and the l^odily 
strength of a warrior familiar from his boyhood with the toils 
of war and the sports of the field. 

But though the wars are of small interest, some traditions Energy of 
have been preserved which serve to bring out the character Akbar. 
of Akbar, and illustrate the lawlessness against which he had 
to contend. An officer named Adham Khan was sent to 
reduce a Sultan of iklalwa. 1 'he Sultan fled at his approach 
and left his treasures behind. Adham Khan took pos¬ 
session of Malwa, but kept back the Padishah’s share of the 
spoil, and only sent a few elephants to Agra. Suddenly he 
learnt tliat Akbar was at liaiid with a strong force and 
hastened to make submission and reparation. Akbar 
feigned to be satisfied and returned to Agra. Adham Khan 
was soon recalled to Agra and anotlier governor sent in his 
room. Adham Khan found that no command was given to 
him, and thought that tlie minister was his enemy he went 
to the palace and stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
of audience. Akbar heard the uproar and rushed to the 
place. The murderer begged for mercy, but was thrown 
oyer the parapet by Akbar’s orders, and perished on the 
.spot. 

Another officer in Bihdr kept back the Padishah’s share in Uj-avt-ry of 
like manner, and soon found that Akbar was upon him. AkUr. 
He, too, made submission and reparation, but then fled 
from Bihar knd joined some rebels in Oude. At that mo¬ 
ment Akbar was called away to the Punjab by an invasion 
of Afghans. Meanwhile the whole region to the north of the 
Ganges broke out in open revolt, .^kbar disposed of the 
Afghans and then marched back to Allahabad in the middle 
of the rainy season. He reached the Ganges with his body¬ 
guard whilst the rebel army was encamped in perfect security 
on the opposite shore. At night he swam the river with his 
body-guard, and fell upon the enemy at daybreak. The 
‘thunder of the imperial kettle-drums sufficed to scare *way 

K 
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A.D. the rebels. The flight was a stampede. Some of the ring- 
1556-1605 leaders were slain in the pursuit; the greater number were 
taken prisoners and trampled to death by elephants, after 
the barbarous custom of Moghul times. 

Decay of ^The rebellion was crushed out in Oude, but it was soon 
Muhara- followed by others. The truth seems to be that the Mu- 
madaii hammadan religion had lost its force. The brotherhood of 
ominion could not bind Moghul, Turk, and Afghan into one 

united mass as it had united the Arab tribes in the old wars 
of the Khalifat. The dismemberment of the Muhammadan 
empire in India had begun two centuries before, at the fall 
of the Tughlak dynasty and revolt of the Dekhan. Under 
such circumsiances Akbar called in the aid of a new power 
to restore peace in Hindustan and consolidate a new empire : 
and the policy which he pursued forms,the most important 
and interesting event in the history of his reign. 

Policy of Akbar was not a man of culture like the Muhammadan 
e(iuality of Sultans of olilen time. If he had gone with his father to 
rSion^ Persia he might have received a schooling; but he stayed 
‘ with an uncle in Kdbul and learnt nothing but war. He 
could net read or write,^ but he had listened to histories, and 
seems to have formed ideas. He was not a zealous Muham¬ 
madan, and he certainly did not share in the Muhaniinadan 
hatred of idolaters. On the contrary, he was imbued with 
the religious toleration of Chenghiz Khan, and inclined to 
regard all religions as equal. He resolved to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans into an imperial system, in 
which the one should be a check on the other. In a woi<l, 
•he foreshadow'ed that policy of equality of race and religion, 
which maintained the integrity of the Moghul empire for 
more than a century, and since then has been the mainstay 
of the British empire in India. 

The first step in the work of amalgamation was the con¬ 
quest and pacification of the princes of Rajpdtana. Tiii 
Rajpiit league, under the suzerainty of the Rana of Cliitdr, 
was bound together by a system of intermarriages. Hindus 
marry but one wife, but polygamy has always been the prac¬ 
tice of Rajas. The Rana of Chitdr was supposed to be the 
descendantof Rdnia and the old Rajas of Ayodhyd, the noblest 


^ Akh.'ir made up for some of his deficiencies in after years. 11 is 
Spcfling-l)ook w'as preserved as a curiosity down to modern limes. 
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of the children of the sun.' Every Raja considered it a high a.d. 
honour to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage. In 
like manner every Raja deemed it an honour to give a 
daughter in marriage to the Rana. 

By this time the old ceremony of the Swayamvara Iftd Rdic of 
died out of India. A Rajput princess no longer appeared the Sw ay- 
in her father’s hall, to signify her choice of a husband by amvara. 
the gift of a garland. But the fiction of “ self-choice"” had 
been preserved, and continues to this day. A gilded cocoa- 
nut is still formally sent to a Raja in the name of a princess 
as symbolical of choice. It is but an empty compliment, 
for the girl has no voice in the matter; but the cocoa-nut is 
a relic of a civilization which has passed away. 

The i)olicy of Akbar was to put the Padishah in the room Rojput 
of the Rana ] to bi'comc himself the suzerain of the RajpUt marriages, 
league, and the commander of all the Rajput armies. To 
catry out this object it was necessary that he should take 
the daughters of the Rajas to be his wives, and give them 
daughters in return. The idea was repulsive alike to Rajpdt 
and Muhammadan ; it was contrary to caste laws; it was 
contrary to the religion of the Koran unless the bride 
became a convert to Islam. In a word, the policy could 
only be carried out by a barbarian and a despot; and such a 
man was Akbar. 

The wars of Akbar in Rajpdtana may be forgotten.® It Submis- 
will suffice to say that after bitter struggles Jaipur and sion of 
Jodhpur yielded to their fate, and each gave a daughter in Rajput 
marriage to Akbar, and paid him homage as their suzerain, 

In return he added to their territories, raised them to high 
rank in his court, loaded them with honours, and took their 
armies into his pay. Other Rajas followed the example 
and were rewarded in like manner. Akbar thus broughf a 
new political element into existence; and the support 
which he derived from tne princes of I^ijpdtana enabled 
him to establish and consolidate an empire. 

t Of course there are rival familiec, but the superior claims of the 
ftana are pretty generally acknowledged. 

‘ It is important to bear in mind the relative positions of Rajpdtana 
and Malvv.a, between the Jumna and the Nerbudda rivers. Rajpiitana 
lies to the west of the river Chaml>al, and extends to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Indus. Malwa lies to the east of the Chambnl,^ and 
extends in a southerly direction to the Nerbudda aver. 
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A.D. The Rana of Chitdr however held out against all threats 
1556-1605 and temptations. He preferred death to dishonour. In 1567 
Resistance Chitdr was environed by the army of Akbar. 

of the The Rajputs saw that there was no hope of deliverance, and 
Rana performed the awful rite of Johur. The women threw them- 

andde- selves on burning piles, whilst the men put on saffron 

SStdr g^irraents and perished sword in hand. Chitdr was reduced 
to a ruin. Sir Thomas Roe saw it fifty years aftenvards. 
It contained a hundred temples .and innumerable houses, 
but not a human inhabitant was there. 

Founda- The very name of Chitdr was blotted out of the after 
lion of history of Rajpiitana. The Rana was named Udai Singh, 

the £V’s sought a refuge in the Aravulli hills, where he founded 
the city of Udaipur. Henceforth he was known as the 
Rana of Udaipur, or Oodeypore. lUiU Chitdr was never 
forgotten. So long as Chitdr was a widowed city, the Rana 
bound himself and his successors never to twist their beards, 
or eat from gold or silver, or sleep upon anything but straw. 
To this day the memory of the interdict is preserved in the 
palace at Udaipur. The Rana never twists his beard. He 
eats from gold and silver, but there are leaves beneath the 
dishes. He sleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of 
straw below. 


Rajput Meanwhile the Rajput princes, who hjid been hated as 
element idolaters since the days of Mahmud, were treated by 
Moihul ^ honoured and valued friends. The marriages of 

empire. Padishah with their daughters converted them into 

kinsmen of the Moghul. Akbar especially employed the 
Rajputs to maintain his ascendency over the Afghans, the 
bigoted and inveterate foes of the Hindus. The history is 
obscure; and to all appearance has been purposely obscured. 
Blit it is certain that one Rajpiit kinsman was appointed 
Viceroy of the Punjab; another commanded the Rajpiit 
army against the ^fgi^ans of Kdbul; whilst one Rajpiit Raja 
of renown was appointed Viceroy of Bihar and Bengal, which 
had been at the mercy of Afghan chieftains from a remote 
antiquity. The historian of Akbar tells us that these Rajas 
proved able rulers; but in truth nothing is known of the 
working of Akbar's policy, beyond the bare fact that he 
Two aris' employed the Rajputs to overawe the Afghans. 
aiStwo* Henceforth there were two aristocracies in the Moghul 
wmies. empire, and two armies. Each was distinct from the other, 
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and acted as a balance against the other. The one was a.d. 
Moghul and Muhammadan; the other was Rajpdt and *5 56 *^ a 
Hindu. 

The Moghul aristocracy was one of white-complexioned Moghul 
foreigners, chiefly Persians, who went by the common nafne 
of Moghuls. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobility out- nobles, 
side the royal family. The Padishah was the sole fountain 
of honour, and the fountain of all honour. lie gave rank 
at will, and all rank was* military rank. He gave titles at 
will, and every title was associated with the idea of loyalty. 

The emoluments took the form of military pay; Every 
grandee was api)ointed to command a certain number of 
horse; but he rarely maintained more than a third of the 
number, and received payment for the whole. Rank and 
title might be given in a moment, and in a moment they 
might be swept away. 

Every Moghul noble and officer was entirely dependent on Depend- 
the Padishah. Their lives and property were at his disposal, 

He was the heir to the wealth of every one of his grandees, padisliah 
and wives and families of men of the highest rank were 
sometimes reduced to beggary. Hereditary nobility was 
thus unknown to the Moghuls. In one generation an Amir, 
or grandee of the first order, might hold a liigh command, 
and enjoy a princely income. His grandsons might be 
brown-complexioned men serving in the ranks as common 
soldiers. 

The Amfrs were the highest class of nobles, the grandees Amirs, 
of the empire.^ TJicy might be made governors, vicero) s, Mansub- 
or ministers. A second class was known as Mansubdars, 
and a third class as Ahadis; but these were military officers. 

One and all were little better than slaves of the Padishah. 

The Rajpiits formed a hereditary aristocracy on a feudal Rajput 
basis. They held their lands in return for military service, Rajas, 
and all commands were hereditary. Tlt^i vassal served his hereditary 
lord, the lord his Raja, and the Raja his suzerain. When 
Akbar became suzerain in the room of the Rana, he raised 
the Rajas to the rank of Amfrs, and sometimes conferred 
the title of Raja on his grandees.^ 

* In old books of travel the Amirs are called Umrahs and Ororahs. 

* It is not quite certain that the title of Raja was conferred by Akbar; 
it was certainly conferred by bis successors. 
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The religious antagonism between Muhammadan and 
Hindu was a positive gain to Akbar. Muhammadans 
could not always be trusted in a war against Muhammadan 
rebels; and any scruples about fighting fellow-Muhammadans 
w’CTe a hindrance to Akbar in the suppression of a revolt. 
But no such scruples existed between Muhammadans and 
Hindus. Muhammadans were always ready to fight idolatrous 
Rajas. The Rajpdts, on the other hand, were always ready 
to fight Muhammadan rebels; and*they gloried especially in 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the bigoted Afghans, who 
had driven their forefathers from their ancient thrones on 
the Ganges and Jumna. 

Akbar has often been described by contemporaries. lie 
was proud and arrogant like all Moghuls, but clement and 
afiable. He was tall and handsome, bfoad in the chest 
and long in the arms. His complexion was ruddy and nut- 
brown. He had a good appetite and digestion, but was 
sparing as regards wine and flesh meat He was remarkable 
for strength and courage. He would spring on the backs of 
elephants who had killed their keepers, and compel them to 
do his bidding. He delighted in every kind of sport; in 
fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams and elephants; 
in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, dancers, and actors 
of comedies, as well as in those of trained elephants. He 
often despatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had no 
hunting dogs, but kept tame antelopes with nets fastened to 
their horns to entangle wild ones; also tame panthers to 
take other wild beasts. He surrounded a whole wood with 
hunters, and then sent beaters into the jungle to drive out 
the game. 

All this while Akbar was outwardly a Muhammadan. 
Thus he made a vow that on the birth of a son he would 
walk on foot to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint at 
Ajmlr. In 1570 a son was born, who was named Selim, 
but afterwards succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Jehangfr. Akbar accordingly walked on pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and paid his devotions to the saint, and built a 
mosque at Ajnn'r. Even his Rajpdt brides were required to 
say the formula of Islam as they entered the zenana,— 
“ There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the pro¬ 
phet of Allah.” But having thus made a show of being 
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converted, the Hindu princesses did as they pleased. They -^d. 
introduced idols and Brahmans into the zenana, and offered 1556*1605 
sacrifices to their idols; and at last Akbar joined in the 
idol worship of his wives, like Solomon of old. 

In process of time Akbar came in collision with orthodox Ulama, a 
Muhammadan doctors. In Muhammadan states, the laws 
are supposed to be based on the Koran. I'hus law and 
religion are blended together, and eminent lawyers aromadan 
often eminent divines. This class is always numerous at doctors, 
the capital; for judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general are chosen from amongst these learned doctors. The 
whole body is known by the collective name of Ulama; 
and ocaisionally they assemble and discuss points of law. 

The opinions of the Ulami have great w’eight in a Muhamma¬ 
dan court, and will ©ften influence the decisions of the Sultan. 

About 1675 an ambitious young scholar, named Abul Rise of the 
Fa/I, was iiitioduced to Akbar, and soon found favour in minister, 
the eyes of the Padishah. He w^as a born courtier, and by AhuiPazl. 
ste.adily administering to the vanity of Akbar, he became his 
minister and confidant. He was anxious to master all reli- 
gion-s. To use his own language, he longed to study the 
great religions of the world at their fountain heads ; to sit at 
the feet of the Christian padres of (loa, the Buddhist monks 
of Tliibet, and the Pars! priests who were learned in the Zen- 
davcsta. He imbued the mind of x\kbar with a like curiosity. 

At the same time he had good reasons for hating the Ularad; 
they had persecuted his tather and driven him into exile; 
they would have persecuted himself in like manner, had they 
not been afraid of Akbar. They were ignorant, bigoted, 
and puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. 

Akbar, like other oriental sovereigns, w'as fond of listening Religious 
to religious controversies. He held assemblies on Thursday conno- 
evenings especially to hear different members of the Ulamd versies. 
dispute in his presence. At first the proceedings were con¬ 
ducted with the utmost decorum. After a while the dispu¬ 
tants became accustomed to the Padishah, and spoke with 
more freedom and greater warmth. At last one evening 
there was an uproar, and learned men reviled one another in 
the very presence of their sovereign. 

Abul Fazl was at the bottom of all the mischief. He Degrada- 
was anxious to degrade the Ulamd in the eyes of Akbar; tion of the 
and no mode was so effective as that involving them in Ulan'i* 
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religious controversy. He introduced subjects which he 
knew could only end in wrangling. He introduced others, like 
Akbar's marriages, wliich placed the learned doctors on the 
horns of a dilemma. If they sought to please the Padishah 
they sinned against the Koran ; and if they stuck to the 
Koran they ofended the Padishah. One orthodox magis¬ 
trate spoke out conscientiously against the marriages, and 
was removed from his post. In this way the UlarnA were 
ruined in the eyes of Akbar j they drifted into disgrace and 
rum; they had cursed one another in their speech, and 
probably in their hearts they were all agreed in cursing 
Abiil Fazl. 

Meanwhile Aki.w was led by Abul Fazl to believe that he 
was a far better judge in religious matters, and especially in 
religious controversies, than the bigoted body of doctors 
that made up the Ulamjl. Akbar eagerly caught at the idea. 
He was anxious to throw off the influence of the Ulamd, who 
would have persuaded him to persecute heretics and Hindus. 
He w'as resolved, like Henry the Eighth, to become himself 
the supreme authority in all religious matters. 

The result of all these experiences was that Akbar became 
hostile to the Muhammadan religion. He broke up the 
powder of the Ulamd, and banished all refractory professors 
to the remote regions of Central Asia. He conversed with 
teachers of other religions,—Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Parsis. He sent a letter to tlie Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa, requesting that Christian fathers might be sent to 
Agra to teach him the tenets of Christianity. The religious 
world at Goa w'as thrown into a ferment at the idea of 
converting the Great Moghul. Three fathers duly arrived 
at Agra, and were permitted to build a church and perform 
Christian rites without molestation; privileges whicli would 
have been accorded, perhaps, in no other Muhammadan 
city. Both Akbar and his minister Abul Fazl professed 
the utmost respect for Christianity; Akbar even entered the 
churcli and prostrated before the image of the Saviour; but 
neither the Padishah nor his minister were sufficiently im¬ 
pressed with the truths of Christianity to become baptized. 

Akbar indulged in religious experiences until he believed 
himself to be a representative of deity. The sbeteenth cen¬ 
tury was a])eriod of great excitement throughout the Muham¬ 
madan world. It was currently believed that at the end of a 
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thousand years from the Hijra, or flight of Muhammad, a A.p. 

new prophet would appear to convert the world and usher in 1556*1605 
a new millennium. The “ Lord of the period,” as he was 
called, was expected to apjjear in 1591-92; and many 
pious Muhammadans prepared for his coming by fasting anft 
prayer.^ 

In the first instance Akbar was induced by Abiil Fazl to Relij^on 
believe that he himself was the “ Lord of the period.” Subse- of Akbar. 
qucntly, when his faith in Islam had died out, the idea took 
another form. He founded a new religion known as the 
Divine Faitih. He permitted himself to be worshipped as a 
type of loyalty emanating from God; or, to use the symbolical 
language of Abul Fazl, to be adored as a ray of the divine 
sun, the supreme soul, that animated the universe. Kvery 
morning he worshipped the sun in public. At the same 
time he was himself worshipped by tiie ignorant multitude, 
who were induced to believe that he could work miracles 
and cure diseases. 

All this while, however, Akbar sought to better his subjects Ordi- 
by measures of toleration, as well as by improved social n^mces of 
laws. He permitted the use of wine, but punished intoxi- 
cation. He gratified his Hindu subjects by prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows. He forbade the marriage of boys before 
they were sixteen, and of girls before they were fourteen, 
lie permitted the marriage of Hindu widows, and did his 
best to put a stop to widow buraing. • In after life he tried to 
check the practice of polygamy amongst the Muhammadans. 

But the character of Akbar had a dark side. He was Cruelty of 
sometimes harsh and cruel. He was jealous of his authoiity; Akbar. 
suspicious of plots and rebellions; and resorted to strong 
measures which are revolting to civilization. His persecu¬ 
tion of Muhammadan doctors was unpardonable. He is, 
moreover, charged with keeping a poisoner and getting rid 
of his enemies in this manner without remprse. Such prac¬ 
tices are known to have been common to his successors; and 
there are strong grounds for believing that they were equally 
common during the reign of Akbar, 

The daily life of Akbar and his court may be gathered Daily life 
from three institutions of Moghul origin. They were known of Akbar. 
as the Jharokha, the Durbar, and the Ghusal-khana; in 

^ For a further account of this remarkable m-wevnent, the reader is 
referred to the larger History of India^ vol, iv chap iv. 
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English parlance they would be known as the window, the 
audience hall, and the dressing-room.^ Details of these 
institutions will appear in the after history ; for the present 
it will suffice to describe their general character. 

' The Jharokha was a wu'ndow at the back of the palace, 
which overlooked a plain below. Every morning Akbar 
appeared at this window and worshipped the sun, whilst the 
multitude thronged the plain below and worshipped Akbar. 
Later in the morning, generally about noon, Akbar appeared 
at the window, and was entertained with the combats of 
animals in the plain below.- Sometimes he insp^ted troops, 
horses, elephants, and camels, from this window. 

The Durbar was the hall of audience, situated in a larpe 
court at the entrance to the palace. Every afternoon Akbar 
sat upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall, and gave 
audience to all comers. Here he disposed of petitions, 
administered justice, and received Rajas, Ami'rs, and ambas¬ 
sadors. All the grandees at court were bound to attend the 
Padishah at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana w'as a private assembly held in the 
evening in a pavilion behind the Durbar court. None were 
admitted excepting the ministers and such grandees as re¬ 
ceived special invitations. Sometimes the gathering resem¬ 
bled a privy council; at other times it w’as an assembly of 
grandees and learned men. The assembly of the Dlaraa 
on Thursday evenings would, probably, have been held in 
this pavilion, but it was not large enough. Consequently 
another pavilion was prepared expressly for their reception. 

Akbar is famous for having introduced a land settlement 
into his dominions. It should be explained that under 
Moghul rule all lands were treated as the property of the 
Padishah. They were divided into two classes, Khalisa and 
Jaghir. The Khalisa lands were those held by the Padishah 
as his own deme^es, and paid a yearly rent to him. The 
JagMrs were estates given in lieu of salaries. In this way 

^ The Ghusal-khana was literally the bath-room, and contained a 
large bath decorated with jewels. The idea of entertaining vbitors in 
a bath-room is apparently peculiar to Moghuls. 

* It is the custom in India among the wealthier classes to perform 
their devotions at early morning, and then to take a breakfast and a 
siesta. This will account for the late hours kept at the evening 
aa;-emblies. 
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Jaghi'rs were given to governors, ministers and grandees; a.d. 
they were also given to queens and princesses in the imperial iS56'*6o5 
harem. Every Jaghir paid a fixed yearly rent to the Padi- ' 
shah; and all that could be collected above this amount, 
belonged to the Jaghlrdar, or holder of the Jaghir.^' 

Akbar employed a Hindu, named Todar Mai, to make a Revenue 
revenue settlement; in other words to fix the yearly pay- settle¬ 
ments to be made by holders of the land. All lands were 
measured, whether cultivatai or uncultivated. Every piece 
of land yielding a yearly income of twenty-five thousand * 
rupees, was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krori; the object being to bring uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. The Krories are charged with every kind of 
rapacity.and oppression ; but the settlement of Todar Mai 
is lauded to this day.* It was the one thing to which land¬ 
holders and cultivators could appeal against the rapacity of 
revenue collectors. 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar conquered Kabul and- Conquest 
Kashmir. Kabul, however, was a dangerous acquisition of Kabul 
from the lawlessness of the people; and on one occasion 
Akbar lost an army there, but the details are imperfectly 
known. Kashmir proved a more acceptable conquest; and 
Akbar and his successors occasionally resorted to a retreat 
amongst the mountains of Kashmir, as a pleasant change 
from the heats of Hindustan. 

Akbar was always anxious to establish his sovereignty over Embassy 
the Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. The battle of to the 
Talikota, in which the Sultans defeated the Mahdraja 
Vijayanagar, was fought in 1565, being the ninth year of the Bekhan, 
reign of Akbar, Some years afterwards the Padishah sent 
ambassadors to the Sultans of the Dekhan, inviting them to 
accept him as their suzerain, and promising to uphold them 
on their thrones and prevent all internecine w'ars. One and 
all, however, refused to pay allegiance to the Moghul. 

I 

' Land tenures in the Moghul empire involve contradictions not 
easily explained. The husbandman often possessed a few tields, and 
had the power of selling and bequeathing them, at the same time that 
the district in which those fields were included was annually let out by 
the government to a renter, who paid a certain sum of money to the 
lord of the country, and received from the cultivator a certain part of 
his harvests. To seize such lands was regarded as the height of injus¬ 
tice. The Moghul was only anxious to keep down the Amirs, not to 
deprive the smaller landowners of their hereditai-' rights. 
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During the latter part of his reign Akbar conquered tlie 
northern half of the Deklian, including Ahinadnagar and 
Berar, and would probably have conquered the remaining 
kingdoms of Bijipur and Golkonda. when he was called 
away by the rebellion of his eldest son. 

I'he rebellion of Prince Selim, better known in after years 
by the name of Jehangir, was apparently a Muhammadan 
insurrection against the apostasy of Akbar. It was marked 
by the assassination of Abul Fael. The rebellion was sup¬ 
pressed, and Akbar became outwardly reconciled to his 
son; but he was apparently a changed man. He aban¬ 
doned scepticism and heresy, and returned to the Muham¬ 
madan faith. He died in October 1605, aged sixty-four; 
but there are strong grounds for believing that Jie was 
poisoned at the instigation of Jehangir.^ 

^ For proof of tliih poisoning, see the larger History of India, vol. iv, 
chap. iv. 



CH^TER V, 

MOGHUL EMPIRIC; JEHANGIR AND SHAH JEHAN. 

A.D. 1605 TO 165S. 

jEHANGfR succeeded Akbar at the age of thirty*tive. He 1605-1627. 
inherited his father’s vices, but had none of his virtues. He Jehangir. 
was not only harsh and cruel, but took pleasure in the 
sufferings of his victims. He drank wine like a Scythian, 
and was especially fond of drinking bouts at his evening 
assemblies. Above all, he was the slave of a crafty intriguing 
woman, named Nur Mahal. 

Jchangir had not been the favourite of his father. He Breach 
seems to have joined the Muhammadan party against 
father. Akbar’s favourite was his grandson Khuzru, the 
eldest son of Jehangir, and he had intended that Khuzru 
should succeed him on the throne, ^huzru was a young 
prince of Akbar’s way of thinking, inclined to Christianity, 
and a great friend of the Rajputs. Jehangfr had always 
been jealous of Khuzru; and it was this jealousy of Khuzru 
that led him to rebel during the lifetime of Akbar. 

From the day that Jehangfr ascended the throne, Khuzru Revolt of 
was in mortal fear. He expected to be strangled, or Khuzru, 
poisoned, or at any rate to be deprived of sight, so as to son of 
be cut olf from all hopes of the throne. At last he fled in “S'f* 
a panic from the palace at Agra, and hurried to I.ahore, 

On the way he was joined by large numbers of Rajputs, but 
was hotly pursued by Jehangir. He tried to escape into 
Persia, as Humdyun had done; but he was cruelly betrayed 
and sent in fetters to his father. 

The revenge of Jehangir upon the rebels was honible and 
sickening. It resembled those cruel scenes of slaughter 
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which are to be seen on Assyrian monuments. Hundreds 
were flayed alive after Moghul fashion. Hundreds were 
impaled on sharp stakes, and left to die in lingering torture. 
The wretched Khuzm was conducted through the lines of 
cvictims, and forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, and 
witness their dying agonies. His life was spared, but he was 
doomed to years of captivity and suftering. 

Meanwhile Jehangi'r became the slave of Niir Mahal. 
Various stories are told of th^ early adventures of this 
celebrated princess. According to general rumour, slic was 
a Persian girl of low birth, and Jehangir fell in love with lior 
during the lifetime of his father. Akbar objecteil to such 
connections; and the girl was given in marriage to a Persian, 
and went with her husband into Bengal. When Jehangir 
came to the throne he sent for the gifl; but her husband 
raised some natural objections, and was murdered in a fray. 
The widow was conducted to Agra, and for a long time 
refused to listen to Jehangir. At last she consented to 
become his queen; and her brother AsoC Khan was ap¬ 
pointed minister. She herself is best known by the title 
of Nur Mahal, or the “ light of the lurera.*' 

During the early years of the reign of Jehangir, the 
English began to appear in the Indian seas. The East 
India Company had been formed in 1599, in the lifetime 
of Akbar. It obtained its nrst charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, under which the Company were to monopolise all 
the English trade in the Indian seas. English ships sailed 
round the Cape as the Portuguese had done; but they couM 
do nothing in Malabar, for the ports were in the hands of 
the Portuguese. They sailed northward to Surat within the 
Moghul’s territory. Surat was situated near the mouth of 
the river Taptf, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 
north of Bombay. 

The English, however, could do but little business at 
Surat. The Portuguese thwarted them in every way; bribed 
the Moghul governor of Surat to prevent the English from 
buying cargoes; jeered at James I. as a king of fishermen, 
and scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible island. In 
fact the Portuguese treated the English at Surat much in the 
same way as they themselves liad been treated a century 
before by the Moors of Malabar. The result was that for 
years the English and Portuguese were natural enemies, and 
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fought one another to the death whenever their ships met a.d. 
on the high seas. 1605-1627 

A sea captain, named Hawkins, managed to make 
way from Surat to Agra on a sort of mission to the Padi- Captain * 
shall. Jeliangir took a fancy to the Englisliman; prcf^ Hawkins 
moted him to the rank of commander of four hundred to Agra, 
horse; and drank wine with him every night in the Ghusal- 
khana, and asked him a thousand questions about Europe 
and its princes. In the fi]jst instance the head of Hawkins 
was turned by the favour shown to him by the Great Moghul; 
but his very success created numerous enemies. The 
Portuguese had fiiendsinthe Moghul court, and managed 
to excite the suspicions of Jehangir against the Englishman. 

The jMoghul governor of Surat raised an outcry against 
Hawkins; he had l^ought many things of Hawkins and had 
refused to pay for tliem. One Amir portentously declared 
in the Durbar hall, that if once the English got a footing in 
India they would soon become masters. Hawkins found 
that he could get no redress and no favours, and soon made 
his escajie from Agi'a. 

Tiie English were anxious to buy goods, and willing to Early 
pay for them ; but the Moghul merchants were afraid to sell 
lest the Portuguese should seize their ships on the high 
seas; and for a long time they refused to deal with the ‘ 
Eiij^lish traders. At la.st the English were provoked to 
take the law into their own hands. They did not plunder 
Muhammadan ships and scuttle them, as the Portuguese 
had done a century before; but they attacked Moghul ships 
ill the Red Sea, seized the cargoes, and paid for them at the 
market rates which prevailed at Surat. In fact, there was 
lawless fighting on all sides; and to make matters worse, 
other English ships appeared in the eastern seas in defiance 
of the Company's charter; and these interlopers committed 
acts of piracy on Mogliul ships, which gave the English a 
bad name in the court of Jehangfr. ' 

Two or three years alterwards an English ambassador. Embassy 
named Sir Thomas Roe, was sent to the Great Moghul by of Sir 
James the First. Roe was a far greater man than Hawkins; 
he was a lord ambassador, and had a secretary, a chaplain, 
and a retinue. He landed at Surat in 1615, attended by a 
guard of honour made up of captains, merchants, and sailors. 

The English ships in the river were decked with flags and 
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A.D. streamers, and welcomed the lord ambassador with a salute 
16 05-16 27 QjC forty-eight guns. Sir Thomas Roe was to make a treaty 
with Jehangir, to explain the diiference between the ships 
of the East India Company and those of interlopers, and to 
establish the Company’s trade on a sound footing. 

Aanoy- Sir Thomas Roe experienced some rudeness at landing 
nances at from the Moghul officials at the Custom-house. They had 
’ little resjpect for his character as ambassador, and persisted 
in searching all his servants an(^ opening all his boxes, in¬ 
cluding those which contained the presents for Jehangir. At 
length, after a month's delay at Surat, Roe procured carriage 
and escort as far as Bnrhanpur, about two hundred and 
twenty miles due east of Surat. Burhanpur was the heati- 
quarters of the Moghul army of the Dekhan; and here Roe 
expected to secure fresh carriage and escort to enable him 
to go as far as the imperial camp, which had been recently 
' removed from Agra to Ajmir. 

Desolate Roe w’as disgusted with what he saw during his journey from 
country. Surat to Burhanpur. The country was desolate; the towns 
and villages were built of mud; and there was not a house fit 
to lodge in. At one place he was guarded with thirty horse¬ 
men and twenty musketeers because of highwaymen. In 
liict he was travelling through Randeish, a province partly 
in Hindustan and partly in the Dekhan, which has been in¬ 
fested by Bhi'ls and brigands down to modern times. 

War in the At this period the Great Moghul was carrying on a war 
Dckhan. m the Dekhan. A black Abyssinian, named Malik Amber, 
had risen to power in Ahmadnagar. Abyssinians, in spile 
of their colour, were respected on account of their strength 
and bravery, and often played important parts in political 
revolutions in India. Malik Amber set up a prince of the 
fallen house of Ahmadnagar, secured help from Bijapur and 
Golkonda, and compelled the Moghul army to retreat north¬ 
wards to Burhanpur. 

Prince The Moghul army of the Dekhan was under the com- 
Parniz mand of Parwiz, the second son of Jehangi'r. Parwiz was a 
Kha?^ drunken prince, and left the army in the hands of an officer 
Khanati. l^nown as the Khan Khandn, or Khan of Khans. Meanwdiile 
the Khan Khandn took bribes from the different Sultans 
of the Dekhan, and did nothing. At times he tried to 
deceive Jehangfr, by feigning to attack Ahmadnagar; but 
his treachery was already suspected by the Padishah, 
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At Burhanpur Sir Thomas Roe was received with some a.d. 
show by tlie head of the police, known as the Kotwal, He 1605-1627 
paid a visit of ceremony to Parwfz, who was haughty and RoJTvisit 
arrogant as regards ceremony, but otherwise good-natured. ^ parwiz. 
Roe found him sitting in a gallery under a canopy, with # 
platform below’ him, railed in for his grandees. 

Roe ascended the platform and saw the grandees stand- Public 
ing below the prince with joined hands, like so many slaves audience 
or suppliants. He *mada a bow, and Parwfz bowed in 
return. He would have ascended the gallery to speak to 
the prince, but was stopped by a secretary. Parwfz, how¬ 
ever, was ready to grant every request as fast as Roe could 
make it. He allowed the English to establish a factory at 
Burhanpur, and promised to supply carriage and escort to 
enable Roe to get on to Agra. He received Roe’s presents 
very graciously, especially a case of strong liquors. He left 
the gallery, and said he would send for Roe presently, and 
speak to him in a private chamber. Roe waited for a while, 
and was then told that he might leave the palace. He 
learnt afterwards that Parwiz had opened the liquor bottles, 
and had rapidly become too drunk to speak to anybody. 

The road from Burhanpur to Ajmfr runs through the heart Journey to 
of Rajputana; yet Roe had few adventures on the way • 
beyond a sharp attack of fever. He paid a visit to the 
ruins of Chitdr; and he met a crack-brained Englishman, ^ 
named Tom Coryat, who had undertaken a walking tour 
through Asia. Coryat w’as one of the most wonderful 
travellers of his time. He had gone on foot from Jerusalem, 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, to the cities 
of Delhi and Agra, at a cost of about a penny a day; and 
being regarded as a madman, no one interfered with him. 

When he met Roe he was going to Surat, where he subse¬ 
quently died from drinking too much sack, and was buried 
in the outskirts of the city. 

In January i6i6 Sir Thomas Roe had Tiis first audience Imperial 
with Jehangfr. He describes the Durbar hall as resembling 
a London theatre. The Padishah was sitting on his throne . 
at one end, The grandees were standing on a platform ^ 
before him like actors on a stage; they were railed off in 
three rows according to their respective grades. The com¬ 
mon people formed the audience or groundlings, who looked 
on from behind the third rail. 


L 
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A.D. There was at first a question of prostration, but Roe 
16 05-16 27 refused to do anything of the kind, and the point was 
Grades waived. He passed the three rails, making a profound bow 
reception at each; and was admitted amongst the grandees of the 
of Roe by iirst grade. Jehangfr received the English ambassador with 
Jehangir. princely condescension. He accepted the presents, consist¬ 
ing of virginals, knives, an embroidered scarf, a rich sword 
and an English coach. He wanted some one to play the 
virginals, and one of Roe’s retinue complied with his wish. 
The coach was too large to be brought into the Durbar hall, 
but Jehangir sent persons to look at it. The Padishah then 
spoke very graciously to the ambassador, hoped he had got 
rid of his fever, and offered to send him his own physicians. 
Altogether Roe went away charmed with his reception. 
Childish When the Durbar was over Jehangir showed himself to be 
demon- an inquisitive Moghul. He went out and examined the 
stations (.Qach, and even got into it and ordered his servants to draw 
Jchanofr. made Roe’s English servant array him in the scarf 

** * and sword, English fashion; and then strutted about and 
drew his sword and brandished it But he complained to 
the bystanders that the presents were very poor, and 
said that the King of England ought to have sent him 
jewels. 

Failure of Roe’s negotiations proved a failure throughout. He 
R^’s wanted too much from the Padishah. Jehangir was willing 
mission. firmans or orders to all local officers to grant certain 

privileges to the English; and a few bribes to the local 
officers would have ensured attention to these privileges, 
until by long custom they had hardened into rights. But 
Roe was smitten with an Englishman’s passion for treaties. 
He wanted a treaty signed and sealed, which would bind 
the Padishah and bis successors for ever, whilst he had 
nothing to give in return but a few paltry presents. As it 
was he wasted two years in negotiations, and never got any¬ 
thing beyond firmans. , 

Jehaugir’s The history of the Moghul rule at this period is very 
suspicions suggestive. Jehangir was growing more and more suspicious 
of the Khan Klianin, Twice he tried to poison him, but 
Khanan. failed. He recalled Parwfz from the Dekhan, and sent 
him to command in Bengal He then appointed his third 
son, Prince Shah Jehan, to command the army of the 
Dekhan. He hesitated to recall the Khan Khandn, lest the 
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latter should break out into rebellion with the army of the a.d. 
Dekhan at his heels. ^<527 

A kinswoman of the Khan Khandn was in the imperial 
zenana, and Jehangfr consulted her on the subject. He p..ison- 
proposed sending a dress of honour to the Khan Khandrf ing... 
as a token of forgiveness. She replied that Khan Khanan 
would suspect the dress to have been poisoned; that the 
Khan Khandn was already aware that Jehangfr had oa two 
several occasions tried to 4>oison him. Jehangfr made no 
attempt to deny the charge; he only suggested that he 
should wear the dress for an hour, and that the kinswoman 
should inform the Khan Khandn accordingly. She replied 
that the Khan Khandn would trust neither of them. Accord¬ 
ingly Jehangfr determined to go in person to the Dekhan.^ 

Sir Thomas Roe*«aw much of the Moghul court during Moghul 
his stay at Ajmi'r. He was })resent at the Nau-roz, or festivals, 
feast of the new year, when the Padishah sat upon his 
throne in the Durbar, and received presents of great value 
from tdl his grandees. He was present at the celebration of 
Jehangfr’s birthday on the 2nd of September, 1616. In 
the morning the Padishah was weighed six times against 
gold and silver, silks and stuffs, grain and butter; and all 
the things that were weighed against him were given to the 
poor. In the afternoon there was a grand procession of 
elephants before the Durbar. 

On the evening of the birthday there was a drinking Dii.iking 
bout in the Ghusal-khana. Roe was sent for at ten o’clock ixnitonthe 
at night after he had gone to bed. He found Jehangfr 
sitting cross-legged on a little throne, arrayed in his jewels. 

There was a large company of grandees, and numerous 
gold and silver flagons, and all present were ordered to 
drink. Every one got drunk excepting Prince Shah Jehan, the 
minister Asof Khan, and the English ambassador. Jehangfr 
scattered rupees to the multitude below. J^Ie threw about 
gold and silver almonds for which the nobles scrambled like 
schoolboys. At last he dropped off to sleep, on which all 
the lights were put out, and the company were left to grope 
their way out of tlie Ghusal-khana in the best way they could. 

' All that Roe tells al)out the court of Jehangfr may be accepted as 
truth, os nearly everything that goes on in the zenana of a Moghul sove¬ 
reign is soon known outside. Nothing is concealed but thoughts or 
emotions, and even they are often betrayed. 
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A.D. On one occasion a hundred thieves were brought before 
1605-1627 Jehangfr in the Durbar hall, and condemned to death with- 
Whol^le further trial. They were butchered and exposed in the 
executions, .different streets of Ajmi'r; the head thief being torn to 
^pieces by dogs in front of Roe’s house. 

Wine another time there was a terrible scene in the Durbar 

driiikers court. Whenever the Padishah commanded his nobles to 
flogged in drink wine, they were bound to obey; and such had been the 
Dwbar evening of the birthday. If, however, jehangfr 

heard that a grandee had been drinking on any other occa¬ 
sion without his order, the offender was scourged in his 
presence. One night Jehangfr gave a feast to the Persian 
ambassador, and ordered all present to drink wine. Accord¬ 
ingly, every man drank to the health of the Padishah, and 
his name was entered in a register according to custom. 
But Jehangfr was so drunk that he forgot all that had 
passed. Next day there was an allusion to the drinking, 
and Jehangfr asked who had given the order. He w'as told 
that the paymaster had given it; an answer that was always 
returned when the Padishah thought proper to forget his 
own orders. Jehangfr at once called for the register, and 
began to punish the offenders. They were flogged so un¬ 
mercifully that some were left for dead; and there was not 
a man at court, not even a father or a son, tliat dared to 
speak a word in behalf of the sufferers. 

Roe’s About this time Roe reported to London that Shah Jehan 
warnings was plotting the death of his elder brother Khuzru. He 
mentioned the fact as a warning to the East India Company 
ompany. interior. The struggle 

between the two princes might throw all Hindustan into a 
ferment. If Khuzru prevailed the English would be gainers, 
because he loved and honoured Christianity. If Shah Jehan 
prevailed the English would be losers, because he hated 
Christianity, and was proud, subtle, false, and tyrannical. 
Jehangir’s November r6i6 Jehangfr left Ajmfr and began the 
progress journey towards the south. The departure was a grand 
towards procession of elephants and palanquins, radiant with jewels 
Dekhan. cloths'of gold and silver. At setting out there was 
a notable incident Jehangfr stopped at the door where 
his eldest son was imprisoned, and called for him to come 
out. Khuzru appeared and made his reverence. He had 
a sword and bucUer in his hand, and his beard hung down 
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to his waist as a mark of disfavour. He accompanied the 
imperial camp during its progress through Rajpiitana, and 
hopes were expressed that he might yet succeed to the 
throne of his father. ^ 

The camp of the Great Moghul was like a moving city. 
The imperial pavilions formed a vast palace of scarlet can¬ 
vas, surrounded by scarlet screens or walls of arras. The 
pavilions of the grandees were canvas mansions of-white, 
green, and mixed colours ,*all were encompassed by screens, 
and were as orderly as houses. 1’here were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazar of a metropolis. There was no con¬ 
fusion of any kind, for all the tents and pavilions were laid 
out and set up in the same order day by day. This regu¬ 
larity, however, disappeared as the camp moved through 
Rajpiilanaj for tilt country was only half conquered, and 
was infested by robbers, whilst the road sometimes lay 
through forests and over mountains. 

As the imperial camp advanced further south some alarm 
was expressed. It had been expected that the Sultans of 
the Dekhan would have sent in their submission directly 
they heard that Jchangi'r was approaching the frontier. But 
the Sultans did nothing of the kind, and Nur Mahal proposed 
that the Padishah should return to Agra under pretence 
of hunting. But Jehangir declared that his honour was at 
stake. He continued to advance, but sent on rcinforco- 
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ments to Shah Jehan, who had gone before to take com¬ 
mand of the Moghul army of the Dekhan. Suddenly the news 
arrived of a great triumph of policy. The Sultans of Bljtlpur 
and Golkonda had been detached from the cause of M-iIik 


Amber; the Abyssinian had been defeated, and Ahmad- 
nagar was restored to the Moghul. 

Sir Thomas Roe left India in 1618. Jehangir went to Jehangir’s 
Guzerat; subsequently he visited Agra and Delhi. In his memoirs, 
memoirs written by liimself, Jehangir offers certain obser¬ 
vations on ilie country and people, which may be summed 
up in a few words, and serve as a reflex of his character. 

“ Guzerat/' Sciys Jehangir, “ is infested with thieves and Massacres 
vagabonds. I have occasionally executed two or three on>r>g- 
hundred in one day, but I could not suppress the brigand- 
age. From Guzerat I went to Agra, where I became recon¬ 
ciled to my eldest son Khuzru. I next went to Delhi, 
where I heard of a rebellion in Kanouj, and sent a force to 
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put it down. Thirty thousand rebels w'ere slain ; ten thou¬ 
sand heads were sent to Delhi; ten thousand bodies were 
hung on trees with their heads downwards along the several 
highways. Notwithstanding repeated massacres there are 
frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province 
in the empire in which half a million of people have not 
been slaughtered during my own reign and that of my 
father. Ever and anon some accursed niiscreaiit springs 
lip to unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 
has never existed a period of complete repose.” 

Subsequently Jehangir proceeded to the Punjab. Pie 
made Lahore his capital, but spent the hot months of 
every year amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. Mean¬ 
while Ndr Mahal engaged in various intrigues respecting 
the succession to the throne, which led to tragical con¬ 
sequences. 

Jehangir had four sons,—Khuzru, Panvlz, Shah Jehan, 
and Shahrydr. Shah Jehan, the victor in the Dckhan, stood 
the fairest chance of the throne. For a long time he 
enjoyed the hivour of Nitr Mahal; and he had married her 
niece, a daughter of her brother Asoi Khan. Subsequently 
he excited her wrath by another marriage, and she resolved 
to work his destruction. 

Niir Mahal had a daughter by her previous husband, and 
she was ambitious for this daughter. She resolved to give 
her in marriage to Khuzru. This prince w’as already recon¬ 
ciled to his father Jehangir, and she purposed securing his 
succession to the throne. But Khuzru w'as not a Muhaui- 
madan, and was averse to polygamy. He was already married 
to one wife, and he refused to marry a second. Nur Mahal 
was bitterly angry with Khuzru, and betrothed her daughter 
to his youngest brother Shahrydr. Henceforth she laboured 
hard to secure the succession for Shahrydr. 

About this time fresh disturbances broke out in the Dekhan. 
Shah Jehan was again ordered to take the command of the 
army of the Dekhan; but he was fearful that Jehangir might 
die in his absence, and that Khuzru might obtain the 
throne. He refused to go to the Dekhan unless Khuzru 
was placed in his charge. Ndr Mahal raised no objection; 
Khuzru would probably be murdered by his unscrupulous 
brother, but such a catastrophe would forward her own 
schemes as regards Shahrydr. Jehangir was getting old and 
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stupid, and was induced to make over his eldest son to the a.d. 
charjje of Shah Jehan. 1605-1627 

Months passed away. Shah Jelian was again at Burhan- ^.s-sassina- 
pur in charge of his brother Khuzru. Suddenly news tion of 
arrived at Buranpur that Jehangir was dying. -One nighf KJmzm: 
Khuzru was strangled to death in his chamber. No one promotion 
doubted that the murder was instigated by Shah Jehan. 

Shortly afterwards Jehangir recovered his health. He was 
so angry at the murder uf Khuzru, that he sent for his 
grandson BuUki, the son of Khuzru, and raised him to the 
rank of ten thousand horse, the highest rank in the empire, 
lie then declared Buldki to be his successor to the throne 
of Hindustan. 

Shah jehan was driven to desperation by this turn ofDespera- 
affairs. The murder of Khuzru, which was to have placed don of 
him on the throne, had elevated his nephew BuHki. To ? 
crown all, he was deprived of the bulk of his array. An 
army was despatched from Lahore against Persia under the 
command of Shahryir; and Shah Jehan was ordered to 
send a large force to join it; whilst his officers received 
direct orders from the Padishah to quit the Dekhan and 
join the army of Shahrydr. 

At this ciisis a secret plot was hatched between Shah Plot of 
Jehan and his litther-in-law Asof Khan. The idea was to 
seize the imperial treasures at Agra. The court had re- J*^^"*^* 
moved from Agra to Lahore, and Asof Khan persuaded 
Jehangir to remove the treasure in like manner. Asof 
Khan proceeded to Agra to conduct the removal; and 
Shah Jehan was to march his forces with the utmost secrecy 
from the Dckhan and surround the convoy. The plan had 
nearly succeeded. Tlie treasurer at Agra, much against his 
will, had loaded the camels with the precious store, when 
he heard that Shall j ehan was coming up from the Dckhan 
by forced marches. He saw through the plot in a moment. 

He unloaded the camels, and lodged the treasure once again 
in the fortress, and reported the coming of Shah Jehan to 
the Padishah, 

Shah Jehan arrived at Agra, but the treasure was beyond Sack of 
his reach. During three weeks he made repeated attacks Agra: 
on the fortress, but failed to capture it. He wreaked his 
vengeance on the city, plundering and torturing the citi- 
zens, and committing cruel outrages on their wives and 
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daughters. Meanwhile Jehangir was marching from La¬ 
hore with a large army. Shah Jehan left Agra to encounter 
his father. A battle was fought at Delhi between father 

S nd son j and Shah Jehan was defeated, and compelled to 
y to the mountains. 

The further movements of Shah Jehan are startling from 
their audacity. His marches resemble the flying raids of 
Ald-ud-din and Malik Kafur. He resolved to plunder 
Bengal; and he took the city of Dacca by surprise, and 
ravaged the country, until the robberies and outrages of his 
followers were a terror to the Bengalis. At last he was 
again attacked and defeated by the imperial army. He 
now fled to the Dekhan, and found an asylum in the courts 
of Bijdpur and Golkonda, like an exiled prince of the olden 
time. * 

All this while there were antagonisms between the Raj- 
piit and Muhammadan armies in the service of the 
hjoghul. Ndr Mahal was bitter against the Rajputs, espe¬ 
cially against a Rajpdt general who had been converted to 
Islam, and was known by the name of Mahdbat Khan. 
This general had commanded a Rajput army in the Dek¬ 
han, but was recalled at the instance of Ndr Mahal. 
Subsequently through her instrumentality Mahdbat Khan 
was insulted and degraded j and at last in a fit of despe¬ 
ration he carried off Jehangir, and kept him as a state 
prisoner under his immediate charge. 

For a brief interval Niir Mahal was baffled; her power was 
gone, for Jehangfr, in spite of his detention, was still per 
mitted to exercise the authority of Padishah. Mahdbat 
Khan treated his sovereign with every mark of respect; 
and for some time Jehangir expressed thankfulness for 
his deliverance from the toils of Niir Mahal; but after 
a while he fled back to his beloved Niir Mahal. Mahdbat 
Khan and his Rajpdts were.now in extreme peril. Mahdbat 
Khan would have joined Parwiz with his Rajpdt army, but 
Parwfz was dead. At last he fled to the Dekhan and espoused 
the cause of Shah Jehan. 

Jehangir died suddenly, in October, 1627. Before he 
died he again nominated his grandson Buldki, the son of 
Khuzru, to succeed him as Padishah. 

Asof Khan, the minister, installed Buldki on the throne 
at Delhi. His object was to checkmate his sister Ndr 
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Mahal, and to gain time for furthering the designs of his a.d, 
son-in-law, Shah Jehan. Shahrydr was taken prisoner ^6 27-16 58 
and deprived of sight The only remaining claimants to 
the throne were Shah Jehan, the third son of Jchangfr, 
and his nephew Buldki, son of Khuzru. 

The critical state of affairs was brought to a close by one Sham 
of those strange farces which are peculiar to oriental 
tory. It was given out that Shah jehan was dangerously ' • 
ill, and then that he was dead. Permission was readily ob- jehan pro- 
tained from Buldki for burying the remains of his uncle and claimed 
rival in the tomb of Akbar. Mahdbat Khan and his Raj- I’^lshah. 
puts conducted an empty bier in sad procession to Agra, 

Buldki was persuaded to go out with a small escort to con¬ 
duct his uncle’s remains to the tomb of Akbar. He saw 
a vast ])rocession of 4 lajpdts, and then suspected a plot and 
stole away to I^horc, At that moment the trumpets were 
sounded, and Shah Jehan was proclaimed Padishah, and 
entered the fortress of Agra amidst universal acclamations. 

What followed is one of the mysteries of Moghul history. Massacre 
There certainly was a massacre of princes at Lahore; and ‘ 

their bodies were buried in a garden, whilst their heads 
were sent to Shah Jehan. But the fate of Buldki is un¬ 
certain. It was said that he was strangled; but the Duke 
of Holstein’s ambassadors saw the prince in Persia ten 
years afterwards. Whether he was an impostor will never 
oc known. Shah Jehan sent ambassadors to Persia to de¬ 
mand the surrender of the pseudo-Padishah, but the Shah 
of Persia refused to deliver up the exile; and henceforth 
the latter personage lived on a pension which he re¬ 
ceived from the court of Persia. 

The reign of Shah Jehan is obscure. Whilst alive his Shah 
inordinate love of flattery led to fulsome praises of hisJ®^*"» 
administration, which find expression in history; whilst * ‘ 

the misfortunes of his later years excited the sympathy 
of European residents in India, and blinded them to the 
scandals which stain his life and reign.^ 

Shortly after the accession of Shah Jehan he manifested Spite 
his hatred against the Portuguese. Goa was beyond his against the 
reach, but the Portuguese had been permitted by Akbar **‘>>^“* 

to establish a settlement at Hdghli, in Bengal, about twenty guese.. 

« 

* For details, see larger History of IfnHa^ vol, iv. chap. vi. 
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A.D. miles from the present site of Calcutta. Shah Jehan had a 
16 27-16 58 special spite against the Portuguese of Hdghli. They had 
refused to help him in the rebellion against his father Jelian- 
^ir; and they had joined the imperial army with men and 
guns, and taken a part in the battle against the rebel son. 
Doom of Xhe fate of the Portuguese of Hughli is one of the 
OTc stories in the history of India; it has been likened 

H6ghli. to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews. The settlement 
was captured in 1632. The Portuguese were carried away 
captive to Agra, and threatened and tortured to become 
Muhammadans. Many held out and suffered martyrdom. 
The flower of the women and children were sent to the 
imperial zenana; the remainder were distributed amongst 
the Amfrs of the Moghul court; and the veil of oblivion 
may well be tlirown over the unhappy doom of all. 

Dangerous 'Phe antagonisms behvecn Rajputs and Muhammadans 
antagon- had risen to a dangerous height during the reign of jehan- 
tvA^e^ Shah Jehan they became still 

Rajputs alarming. The race hostility between Moghul and 

and Afghan was clisapj)earing, and they were making common 
Muham- cause against the Hindu. A Rajput army under a Rajpdt 
madans. general had been fougd necessary in acting against the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. When, however, 
Mahdbat Khan was recalled from the Dekhan, an Afghan 
army was sent under an Afghan general named Khan Jehan. 
The Afghans were Sunnfs; so was Malik Amber the Abys¬ 
sinian. Intrigues naturally followed between the Afghan 
and the Abyssinian; and Khan Jehan discovered in time 
that his life was in danger from Shah Jehan, and broke 
out into rebellion. Then it was found that the Muham¬ 
madan army in the service of the Padishah would not fight 
against the rebel Khan Jehan and his Afghans. The Raj¬ 
put army was brought into play, and soon defeated and slew 
the rebel, and carried off his head to Shah Jehan. 

Dls- But whilst the Rajputs fought bravely against the Af- 

affwted ghans, they were disafected towards the Padishah. They 
ajputs. helped Shah Jehan to obtain the throne, out of hatred 
to NUr Mahal; but they had no respect for the new sove¬ 
reign ; and an incident occurred at this time, which reveals 
some of the dangers which were beginning to threaten the 
imperial throne. 

A prince of Marwai (Jodhpur) named Umra Singh, had 
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entered the Moghul’s service with all his retainers. It was a.d. 
the custom for the Rajpdt generals to mount guard in turns 
before the palace, whilst the Muhammadan Amirs mounted 
guard inside the palace. Umra Singh had a strong aversiotj, of Umra 
to the guard duty. On one occasion he was away for a Singh, 
fortnight without leave, and when he returned he excused 
himself by saying that he had been hunting. He was fined, 
but refused to pay the fine. He was summoned tg tlie 
Durbar hall, and made his appearance whilst Shah Jehan 
was sitting on his throne. He pressed towards the front 
as if to speak to the Padishah, and then suddenly- drew a 
dagger from his sleeve and stabbed the minister to the 
heart. Having thus committed himself to the work of 
murder, he struck out at those around him; in a word, he 
ran “amok” until'he was overpowered and slain. 

The turmoil filled the Durbar hall with consternation. Central 
Shah Jehan was in such a fright that he left the throne and ran • 
into the zenana. The retainers of Umra Singh heard that 
their master was dead, and ran “amok" in the old Rajput 
fashion. They put on safiron clothes and rushed to the 
palace, killing all they met. They threatened to plunder 
Agra unless the dead body of their prince was given to 
them. Shah Jehan was forced to comply. I'he dead body 
was made over to the Rajpdts; the funeral pile was pre¬ 
pared, and thirteen women perished in the flames. 

The Rajpdt princes outside the Moghul’s service were Triimtnry 
.still more refractory. 'I'hey were called tributary Rajas, Raj.’.b. 
but rarely paid tribute unless they Were forced. They were 
protected by forests and mountains. They often desolate'! 
the dominions of the Moghul, harassed his subjects, hin¬ 
dered trade, and plundered caravans. Fortunately they 
were at constant feud with each other; whereas, could they 
nave united in one national uprising, they might possibly have 
contended successfully against a,sovereign like Shah Jehan. 

Shah Jehan carried out two gieat works which have served Taj Mah.V 
to perpetuate his name. He built the famous Taj Mahal and siiah 
at Agra- He also founded the present city of Delhi, which 
to this day is known to Muhammadans by the name of Shah 
Jehanabad, or “the city of Shah Jehan.” 

The Taj Mahal is a mausoleum of white marble; a lofty Descrip- 
dome supported by four arches. Seen from the outside, tion of 
the structure is of plain but dazzling whiteness. Inside the 
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A.D. walls are inlaid with precious stones of various colours, 
1627-1658 representing birds and flowers. The marble gates are 
exquisitely perforated so as to resemble lace. The structure 
h built in the midst of gardens and tenaces, whilst round 
about are lofty pavilions with galleries and arched ways. 
The whole must have cost millions sterling. Twenty thou¬ 
sand men are said to have laboured at it for twenty years. 
Feminine This mausoleum was built in honour of Shah Jehan’s first 
architcc- and favourite wfife Mumtaz MaKal, the daughter of Asof 
ture. Khan, and niece of Nur Mahal. The spirit of the place is 
feminine. There is nothing stately or masculine in the 
buildings; nothing to recall the architecture of Greece or 
Rome. It is lovely beyond description, but the loveliness 
is feminine. It is not the tomb of a wife, but the shrine of 
a mistress. It awakens ideas of fair-cothplexioned beauty; 
the soul is dead, but the form, the charm, the grace of 
beauty are lingering' there. The Avails are like muslin 
dresses, radiant with flowers and jewels. The perforated 
marble gates are like the lace veils of a bride. 

The Shah jehan never lived at Delhi; he made Agra his 

ihroue^ capital, but sometimes spent the hot months in the cool 

climate of Kashmir. The new city and palace of Delhi are 
therefore chiefly associated with the reigns of his successors. 
But he constructed a peacock of gold and jewels over the 
imperial throne at Delhi, that has been accounted one of 
the wonders of the world. Some have attempted to estimate 
its value. But the historical importance of the peacock lies 
in the fact that it proves Shah Jehan to have been at heart 
a Moghul and an idolater, and anything but a Muhammadan. 
The peacock was an emblem of the sun; and Chenghiz 
Khan and the Rana of Udaipur claimed alike to be the 
children of the sun. The image of a peacock was opposed 
to the direct injunctions of the Koran; but the peacock 
was the ensign of the old Maharajas of Vijayanagar, and to 
this day it is the ensign of the Moghul kings of Burma. 
Obsolete Shah Jehan carried on several wars on the frontier, but 
wars. tjjgy are of small importance. On the north-west, Kdbui 
Avas a bone of contention with the Uzbegs. Further south, 
Kandahar was a bone of contention with Persia. 

Zenana The history of the reign of Shah Jehan is little better than a 
influences narrative of zenana influences and intrigues. Every governor 
of a province was expected to send, not only a fixed yearly 
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sum as the Padishah’s share of the revenue, but costly presents a.d. 

to Shah Jehan and the favourite queens. No governor could 1627-1658 
expect to keep his province except by presents, which were 
nothing but bribes; and such bribes, if liberally bestowed, 
would often cover or excuse tyranny and oppression, and 
secure promotion and .titles of honour for the lavish donor. 

The crowning event of the reign was the fratricidal war Four sons 
between the four sons of Shah Jehan for the succession to of 
the throne. Each of tl]yese four sons had a distinctive 
character; their names were Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and 
Murad. Dara, the eldest, resided with the court at Agra; 

Shuja was Viceroy of Bengal, Aurangzeb was Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan, and Murdd was Viceroy of Guzerat. 

Dara w'as attached to Europeans, and inclined to Christ¬ 
ianity, but he tre;^ted the Rajput princes with arrogance 
and scorn. Shuja was a Shiah, and friendly towards the 
Rajput princes. Aurangzeb was a strict Sunnf, and Murdd 
professed to be a Sunnf like Aurangzeb. 

The old antagonism between Sunnf and Shfah was about Sunni.-? and 
to break out in India. The original quarrel between the Shiahs, 
two hostile camps lies in a nutshell. The Sunnfs say that 
the four Khalifs, who reigned in succession after the death 
of Muhammad, are the rightful successors of the prophet by 
virtue of their being elected by the congregation at Medina. 

The Shiahs declare that the three first Khalifs—Abubakr, 

Omar, and Othman—are usurpers; that Ali, the fourth 
Khalif, is the only rightful successor of Muhammad by virtue 
of his kinship with the prophet; Ali being the husband of 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, and tlie father of Hasan 
and Husain, the prophet’s grandsons. To ’this day the 
disputants are cursing and reviling each other, and often 
resort to fisticuffs, cudgels, and swords, in the vague hope of 
settling the controversy by force of arms. 

But there is something more in the controversy than meets Conflict- 
the eye. The Sunnf is a puritad of a democratic type, who fomis 
hates idolaters and unbelievers of every kind, and allows . 
but little speculation in matters of religion. The Shfah, on * 
-•the other hand, believes in a kind of apostolic succession, 
and speculates as to how far Muhammad and his son-in-law, 

Ali, and his grand-sons Hasan and Husain, are emanations 
of the godhead; and he is certainly neither as puritanical 
nor as intolerant as the strict Sunnf. 
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The early Padishahs were lusty men, sensual and jovial. 
Aurangzeb was a lean spare fanatic, abstaining from wine 
and flesh meat, and living only on fruit and vegetables. 
His face was pale and livid; his eyes were bright and 
ipiercing, but sunk in his head. At one time he is said to 
have lived as a fakir in the company of fakirs. He always 
carried a Koran under his arm, prayed often in public, and 
expressed a great zeal for Muhammad and the law. 

Aurangzeb, as already said, was Viceroy of the Moghul 
Dekhan. He had resided many years in the province, and 
founded the city of Aurangabad, which was called after his 
name. He hated the Shiah Sultans of Bijdpur and Gol- 
konda, and was anxious to annex their kingdoms to the 
empire of the Moghul. He formed a close alliance with 
Amir Jumla, a rebel minister of Golkonda, and projected 
the ronquest of the two kingdoms; but his projects were 
thwarted by Dara, an^ were suddenly brought to a close by 
reports that Shah Jehan was dying, followed up by rumours 
that he was dead. 

The whole empire was in a ferment It was known on all 
sides that the four brothers would engage in a bloody contest 
for the throne; and every Amir and Raja was weighing the 
character and prospects of each of the four. Dara Avas the 
eldest son, and was on the spot to assert his rights; but he 
had alienated the Rajpdts by his insolence; he was disliked 
by tlie Muhammadans as a heretic; and he was especially 
hated by the Sunnis as an infidel and unbeliever. Shuja, 
as a Shiah, could rely on the support of the Rajpiits, and 
on the help of all those nominal Muhammadans, who were 
followers of the Koran from family associations, but detested 
the Puritanism and fanaticism of the Sunnis. Aurangzeb, 
on the other hand, was a strict Sunni, and relied on the 
support of all sincere Muhammadans, who mourned over 
the decay of religion and morals, and yearned after a 
thorough reformation. His main difficulty was to reconcile 
his ambitious schemes with his religious views. But craft 
and fanaticism removed every diflUculty, and enabled him 
to perpetrate the most atrocious crimes out of professed zeal 
for the prophet and his law. 

Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal, was the first to take the field 
! and march an army towards Agra. An imperial force was 
sent against him, consisting of a Muhammadan army under 
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Sulaiman, the eldest son of Dara, and a Rajpdt army under a.d. 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur.^ Jai Singh had *627-1658 
no desire to act against Shuja. He hated Dara, who had 
grievously insulted him by calling him a musician.^ He^ 
assured Shuja that Shah Jehan was still alive, and tried to 
persuade him to return to Bengal. But Shuja was self- 
vrilled, and a battle was the result; but though Shuja was 
defeated, Jai Singh hung back from a pursuit. Shuja retired 
with .the wreck of his army into Bengal; and the imperial 
forces saved appearances by following slowly behind. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb was playing an artful game. He Aurnng- 
knew that his younger brother Miirdd had begun to marcli J'eb’s bait 
an army from Guzerat towards Agra. He wrote to Murdd 
proposing that they should make common cause against 
Dara. All that he^ wanted, he said, was to prevent an 
infidel like Dara, or a heretic like Shuja, from succeeding to 
the throne of Hindustan. He was satisfied that Murdd was 
an orthodox Sunni, and he would gladly help Murdd to win 
the throne; and then he himself would retire from tlie cares 
and business of the world, and devote his remaining years 
to penitence and prayer at the prophet’s tomb. 

Murdd w’as overjoyed at the proposal. The two armies riot 
were soon united, and marching llirough Rajputana towards thickens. 
Agra. Aurangzeb continued to observe a studied subser¬ 
vience to his younger brother. He treated Murdd as the 
Padishah, took his orders as regards the movements of the 
army, and even prostrated himself before him. Murdd was 
completely gulled. He was anything but a fervent Muham¬ 
madan, and certainly had none of the fanaticism of Aur¬ 
angzeb. He professed himself a Sunni for political purposes; 
and he rejoiced at the blind zeal which had driven Aurangzeb 
to help him to the throne. 

Dara was a doomed man from the beginning of the war. Victory of 
He sent an imperial force against the two^ brothers. The Aurangzeb 
Rajpdt army was commanded by*Jaswant Singh of Marwar; 
and this Raja was staunch to the imperial cause, for he had 
married a daughter of Shah Jehan by a Rajpdt wife. The 
Muhammadan army was commanded by a general, who had 

' Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur (Jeypore), is famous in the after history. 

So al-^o is Jaswant Singh, Raja of Marwar (Jodhpur). 

* To call a man a musician is a grave offence in oriental ears. To 
All a woman a dancing-girl is an equdly opprobrious epithet. 
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A.D. been insulted by Dara, and was burning for revenge. A 
16 27-16 58 battle was fought near Ujain (Oojein), but the -Muham¬ 
madans would not fire a gun, partly through the treachery 
of their general, and possibly out of respect for the vaunted 
^iety of Aurangzeb. The whole brunt of the battle fell 
upon the Rajpiits, and they were cut to pieces. The Raja 
of Marwar fled with a handful of followers to the city of 
Jodhpur, only to encounter the fuiy of his Ranf. The prin¬ 
cess, though a daughter of Shah Jehan, had Rajpiit blood in 
her veins. She cried out, with the spirit of a Spartan, that 
the Raja ought to have conquered Aurangzeb or perished on 
the field of battle. She threatened to burn herself on the 
funeral pile, since her husband was dead to shame; and she 
only relented on his making a solemn vow to be revenged 
on Aurangzeb. • 

Crushing Dara was frantic at the defeat. He sent expresses calling 
Meat of up Sulaiman from Bengal, but Jai Singh persuaded Sulaiman 
the*Cham- remain where he was. He raised an immense army of 
bal river, levies ; and refusing to wait any longer, he led it against 
his two brothers. The Rajputs in Dara’s army were staunch, 
but the commander of the Muhammadans was burning to 
be revenged on Shah Jehan; for like other grandees, his wife 
had been dishonoured by the Padishah. A battle was 
fought on the banks of the Chambal river. The Rajput leader 
was slain, and his men fled in a panic. The Muhammadan 
troops were persuaded by the wrathful husband that Dara 
w'as also slain, and they fled in like manner. Dara saw that 
all was lost, and galloped off to Agra with a handful of 
followers; but he dared not remain there, and made his 
way to the Punjab. He hoped to escape to Persia, as 
Humdyun had done more than a century before. 

Captivity The victorious army of Aurangzeb and Murid marched on 
of Shah to Agra, and shut up Shah Jehan in his own palace. There 
Jehan. ^ Strike a blow in defence of 

the old Padishah, or interfere in his behalf. All were 
thunderstruck at the revolution, and paralysed with fear. 
Shah Jehan tried to inveigle Aurangzeb into a private in¬ 
terview; but the latter was warned that he would be 
murdered by the Tartar women who formed the body-guard 
to the Padishah, and was thus able to avoid the snare.^ 

' An imperial body-guard of Tartar women is an ancient institution 
in India. Megasthenes tells us that Sandrokottos had such a body- 
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Aurangzcb next feigned to prepare for the coronation of a.d. 
Murad. Suddenly it was noised abroad that Murad had been 1627-1658 
fountl by his brother in a state of intoxication, had been de- 
dared unfit to reign, and had been sent as a state prisonef Muiad. 
for life to the fortress of Gwalior. Meanwhile Aurangzeb 
was proclaimed Padishah amidst the acclamations of his 
soldiers. The whole affair is a Moghul mystery. It is said 
that Murad was tempted to excess by Aurangzeb himself, 
and the circumstances cofifirm the suspicion. Murad was 
not likely to have indulged in wine, much less to have fallen 
into a state of intoxication, in the company of his strict 
brother, without some peculiar temptation. Again, though a 
zealous Muhammadan might maintain that a drunkard was 
unfit to reign, yet the fact that Aurangzeb made his brother s 
drunkenness a ple 3 for seizing tne throne, will excite sus¬ 
picions until the end of lime. 

The conclusion of the fratricidal war may be briefly Triumph 
told. The fortunes of the contending brothers really d 
dei)cnded upon the two Rajput Rajas, Jai Singh and 
Jaswant Singh; and. both were won over for the time by ’ ^ ' 

the cajoleries of Aurangzeb, who forgot his religious 
scruples whilst seeking, the support of Hindu idolaters. 

In the end Shuja was defeated by Amfr Jumla, the 
staunch ally of Aurangzeb; and was forced to fly with his 
family and treasures to Arakan, where he is supposed to 
have perished miserably. Dara was encouraged by Jaswant 
Singh to hazard another battle, but was abandoned by the 
Raja, and ruined by the disaffection of his own officers, 
who were all in collusion with Aurangzeb. Again he fled 
towards Persia, but was betrayed by an Afghan, and sent in 
fetters to Delhi; and there he was murdered by hired 
assassins in the pay of Aurangzeb. His son Sulaimaii 
escaped to Kashmir, but was betrayed by the Raja of 
Kashmir, and spent the remairfder of hi^ clays as a state 
prisoner in the fortress of Gwalior. Shah Jehan was im¬ 
prisoned for life in his own palace at Agra. Aurangzeb, 
who had made religion a stepping-stone to the throne, had 
overcome his brethren mainly by the support of two heathen 
Rajas. He was installed as Padishah in the city of Delhi, 
and was accepted as sovereign by the people of Hindustan. 

guard; and Raja Dashyanta appears with the san»e kind of body-guard 
in the drama uf Sakuntala. 
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A.D, 165S 10 1707, 

Auranczeb had gained the empire of Hindustan, but he 
was oppressed by fears and worn by anxieties. He m.ay 
have felt but little remorse at the fate of his brethren ; but 
he was in constant alarm lest his father Shall Jehan should 
escape from Agra, or his brotlier Shuja should turn up in 
Hindustan. The Sherif of Mecca refused to receive his 
envoys, although they brought him money presents; he 
told the pilgrims at Mecca that he knew of no sovereign 
of Hindustan excepting Shah Jehan. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb Was obliged to dissemble his reli¬ 
gious views; to trim between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
He tried to conciliate strict Muhammadans by enforcing 
the law against wine, by prohibiting music and singing, 
and by banishing dancing-girls. He is said to have con¬ 
ciliated the Rajns by magnificent feasts, at which he oflered 
up prayers in the presence of a burning brazier,i as if he 
were performing sacrifice.s. But he could not, or would 
not, conciliate Shiahs. He issued an edict compelling tliem 
to cut the long mustachio? which they wore in memory of 
the prophet Ali; and he deprived many Persian Shiahs of 
the lands which had been specially granted to their families 
by the tolerant Akbar. 

^ Hindus say their prayers, and read the sacred books, in the pre.sence 
of a lamp or fire as a representative of deity. Sir William Jones was 
much censured in bygone days because he yielded to the prejudice of 
his Brahman pundits, and burnt a lamp whilst studying the laws of 
Manu. 
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Aurangzeb .vas not an amiable man. On the contrary, a.d. 
he was soar, reserved, and resentful, and seemed to de- 1658-17(7 
light in wounding the feelings of others. Although he was g 
more than forty years of age, he cherished a grudge agains^Auam'^- 
his old tutor, and was mean enough to resent it by stopping zeb. 
his pension. The tutor thought there must be some mis¬ 
take, and went to Delhi and secured a public audience with 
the Padishah in the Durbar hall. He expected to be treated 
with some show of warmth; but to his utter surprise Au¬ 
rangzeb delivered a long tirade on the poorness of his 
education. “This tutor,” said the Padishah, “taught me 
the Koran, and wearied me with the rules of Arabic gram¬ 
mar i but he told me nothing at all of foreign countries. I 
learnt nothing of the Ottoman empire in Africa, nor of the 
Tartar empire in Cliina. T was majlc to bclitve that Hol¬ 
land was a great empire, and that England was larger than 
i'rance. Meanwhile I was taught notliing of the arts of 
government and war, and but very little of the towns and 
provinces of Ilindustan.” 

I’he set si)ecch of Aurangzeb was promulgated through- 
out the empire, and lauded to the skies by all the 
parasites and courtiers; but wiser men saw the malignity 
which dictated it. The tutor had probably taught Au¬ 
rangzeb all he knew*, and certainly could not have been 
exiiectcd to teach him the arts of government and war. 

What, became of the tutor is unknown. 

. For some years Aurangzeb made Delhi his capital. This Descrh> 
city stood about a hundred miles to the nortii of Agra, 
where Shah Jehan was kc])t prisoner. It presented an im¬ 
posing appearance in those days, but in reality was little 
better than a camp. When the court w'as at Dvilii the city 
was crowded with people; but when the court removed to 
Kashmir or elsew’here, the city was nearly empty. Only a 
few houses in all Delhi were bui^t of stone*or brick; many 
w'ere built of clay and whitened with lime; but the greater 
number were mere hovels of mud and straw; and when 
the court and army went into camp these huts were left 
to crumble to pieces beneath the sun and ram. 

The city, properly so called, consisted of one broad Streetc 
street, lined with shops and arcades, which was known as and lanes, 
the Chandni Chouk. There was also another broad street, 
without shops, where the grandees dwelt in their several 

M 2 
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mansions. These streets were intersected by long narrow 
lanes, peopled with the miscellaneous multitude of soldiers, 
servants, followers, artisans, bazar dealers, coolies, and all 
♦he strange varieties of human beings that make up an 
Indian capital. 

The city of Delhi was separated from tlie palace by a 
great square j and when the Padishah was at Delhi this 
square was a vast bazar, the centre of city life, its gossip, 
and its news. Here the Rajputs mounted guard i)eforc 
the entrance gate of the palace. Here horses and ele¬ 
phants of the Padishah were paraded and mustered. Here 
the unfortunate Dara was conducted with every mark of 
contumely before he was doomed to death, in order that 
the people of Delhi might know that he was captured, 
and might not be seduced afterwards ty any impostor who 
assumed his name. Here wares of every kind were ex¬ 
posed for sale; mountebanks and jugglers performed before 
idle multitudes ; and astrologers calculated fortunate and 
unfortunate days and hours. 

Astrologers were an institution at Delhi, as indeed they 
are in most oriental cities. Every giandee kept an astrologer, 
and treated him with the respect due to an eminent doc tor. 
Rut there was always a number of poor impostors .sitting in 
the bazar ready to tell the fortune of any m.an or woman 
for a penny. They sat crdss-legged on pieces of carpet, and 
handled mathematical instruments, turned over the leaves 
of a large book which showed the signs of the zodiac, and 
then feigned to calculate a fortunate time for beginning any 
business or journey. Women, especially, covered themselves 
from head to foot in white calico, and flocked to the astro¬ 
logers, whispering the secrets of their lives with the frankness 
of penitents at confession. Bernier describes one ridiculous 
pretender, a Portuguese half-caste, whose only in.strument 
was a mariner’s rcorapass, and whose astrological lore con¬ 
sisted of twofold Catholic prayer-books, with pictures of the 
Apostles which he passed olf for European zodiacal signs. 

The palace at Dejhi was on the same plan as all the Mog¬ 
hul palaces. In front, wthin the entrance gate, were streets 
of shops and public offices. There also were quarters for 
the Amirs, who mounted guard in turns within the palace ; ^ 

^ Muhammadan Amirs mounted guard within the palace gates; 
Rajpiit Kajas mounted guard in the pi 5 >lic square outside. The reason 
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the arsenals for arms and accoutrements; and the work- a.o. 
shops for all the artisans employed by the ladies of the 1658'1707 
zenana,—embroiderers, goldsmiths, painters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and dressmakers. ^ 

At the inner end of the palace streets was the Durbar Durbar 
court, which was surrounded by arcades, and enclosed the court and 
hall of audience, and other pavilions. Beyond the Durbar Iharokha 
court was the zenana and gardens. At the extremity of the 
gardens was the Jharokha ivindow, looking out on an open 
plain wliich stretched to the river Jumna. This was the 
plniA where the multitude assembled every morning to 
salam the Padishah; whilst later in the day, animal fights 
and other performances were carried on beneath the window 
for the amusement of the Padishah and his ladies. 

Shortly after the accession of Aurangzeb, his attention was Afn«rs <jf 
drawn to the state of affairs in the Dekhan. The northern the 
Dekhan was Moghul territory; further south were the two 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijdpur and Golkonda. The 
western region near the sea, known as the mountains of the 
Konkan, had never been conciuered by the Muhammadans, 
and was still held by the Hindus in a state of rude indepen¬ 
dence. The consequence was that the territories of the 
Moghul and those of the Sultan of Bfjdpur were alike 
harassed by a lawless chief of the Konkan, known as Sivaji 
the Mahratta. This man appeared in the twofold character 
of a rebel against the Sultan of Bfjdpur, and a freebooting 
Esau w'hose hand was against every man. 

The mountains of the Konkan, the cradle of Sivaji, form the Malirntfas 
northern section of the Western (Jhals.^ They stretch south- of the 
wards from Surat, past Bombay towards the neighbourhood Konkan, 
of Goa. The political geography of the Konkan thus bore 
a close resemblance to that of Wales; and the chiefs or 
Rajas of the Konkan maintained a rude independence in 
these mountains, like that whkrli was maintained by the 
Welsh princes against the early English kings. 

The father of Sivaji was a vassal of the Sultan of Bfjdpur; 
as such he held the two fortresses of Joonere and Poona, poona. 


for this was that the Rajput Rajas were always suspicious of treachery, 
and would not enter gates or walls unless accompanied by the whole of 
V their retainers. 

^ The western coast of India, as already stated, was divided into 
three sections :—Konkan, Kanara, and Malabai. 
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about seventy miles to the eastward of Bombay. The re¬ 
gion encloses fertile valleys, but otherwise might be described 
as a land of precipices and jungles. For an unknown peiiod 
,it had been the home of chieftains, who were sometimes 
Vas«als of the Sultan of Bi'jdpur, and sometimes rebels against 
his suzerainty. 

Sivaji was born at Joonere in 1627, and bred in the 
mountains between Joonere and Poona. Whilst yet a child, 
his father had gone away south into the Mysore country; 
nominally to corupier territory for the Sultan, but practically 
to carve out a Raj for himself amongst the dismembered 
provinces of the Vijayanagar empire. Meanwhile Si\aji 
grew up to be a rebel and a freebooter. He was a shot 
tawny mountaineer, with long arms, quick eyes, and a lithe 
iiml active frame. He w’as a rude uncultivated Hindu, 
cunning and crafty beyond his fellows, and fertile in artful 
devices and disguises. He boasted of a Rajput origin ; was 
a constant worshipper of Siva and Bhowani; ^ and was 
especially imbued with a superstitious reverence for Brrd'i- 
mans. But in one way the tinge of Rajput blood showeil 
itself. Sivaji always treated women with respect, and never 
insulted the religion of his Muhammadan enemies. 

Sivaji was born with a genius for sovereignty. He was 
endowed with that mystenous instinct whicli enables some 
ignorant barbarian to convert shejiherds or cultivators into 
soldiers, and drill them into submission and obedience. 
He succeeded in forming the mountaineers of the Konkau 
into loose but oiganised armies of horsemen; levying plun¬ 
der and blackmail on a regular system; devastating the 
plains during the dry season, but returning at the beginning 
of the rains to their natural fortresses in the hills. 

Long before Aurangzeb obtained the throne, and when 
he was simply Viceroy of the Moghul Dckhan, he heard 
of the exploits ofc Sivaji. Indeed the Mahratta performed 
a feat at this period, a deed of treachery and audacity, 
which rendered him notorious far and w'ide. The Sultan 
of Bfjdpur sent a general against Sivaji at the head of a 
large army. Sivaji feigned to be in great trepidation, and 
tendered the most humble offers of service. He inveigled 
the Muhammadan general into a private meeting, without 

^ Bhowani was a form of the goddess Diirga, also knov/n as I'arvati 
and Kdli, who was supposed to be the wife of Siva. 
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followers on either side, at which he waS to do homage as kd. 
a faithful feudatory of BijApur, and lake the commands of *707 
the Sultan.^ Sivaji went to the appointed spot with a secret 
weapon concealed in his hand; a treacherous and murde^ 
ous contrivance which reveals the savage instincts of the 
Mahratta. It consisted,of steel blades curled at the points 
to resemble claws; and the wliole was fastened to the fingers 
with rings, and known as tiger’s claws. 

'J'he Muhammadan general approached the Hindu with Assassina* 
dignified satisfaction. Before he left Bijapur he had boasted 
that he would bring the Mahratta rebel from his lair, and 
cast liim in cnains at the toot of the throne. Sivaji fell at 
his feel like an al»ject suppliant. The Muhammadan told ^ 
him to rise, and he obeyed with every show of humiliation 
and submission. At this moment, when the Muhammadan 
was Oif his guard, the Mahratta rushed at him like a tiger, 
tore him down with the horrible claws, and killed him on 
the s])ot. 

It is diflicult to describe the turmoil which follow'cd. The Flight 
sunouniling jungle seems to have been alive with Mahrattas. 

'I'he liijjipiir army discovered that their general was dead, 
and lletl in all directions, whilst the Mahrattas plundered 
the camp and slaughtered the Hying soldieiy. 

This exploit seems to have been after Aurangzeb’s own Amaii’ 
heart. It reached his ears at a time when he was planning 
the concjiiest of Bijajiur, and brooding over the approaching 


struggle with his brothers for llie throne of Hindustan. 


He 


Sivaji. 


saw that Sivaji might prove a useful ally in the coming 
wars, and tliat in the event of defeat or disaster the moun¬ 
tains of the Konkan might offer a secure asylum. Accord¬ 
ingly, he is said to have forgiven all the aggressions of 
Sivaji on Moghul territoiy; to have ceded him a certain 
border territory; and to have come to some sort of treaty 
or understanding with him. ,But the JMahratta alliance 
came to nothing. The fratricidal wars were brought to a 
close without any appeal to Sivaji. Aurangzcb ascended 
the throne of Hindustan, and for some years Sivaji was 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile Sivaji was engaged in aggressions on Bijdpur. 
The government of Bijdpur was weakened by domestic 

* According to some stories both Sivnii and the Muhammadan general 
were each accompanied by a few followers. 
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troubles, and anxious to make peace with the refractory 
Mahratta. At last there appears to have been some kind 
of understanding or compromise. Sivaji was to abstain 
from all further depredations on Bi'jaj)ur, and in return 
^as to be left in possession of certain territories and 
fortresses. 

But it was impossible for a restless spirit like Sivaji to 
settle down to a quiet life. Having come to terms with 
Bijapur he began to harass the territories of the Mogliul, 
He worked so much mischief as \o attract the attention of 
Aurangzeb, and at last the Padishah took effectual measures 
for slopping all further depredations. 

Aurangzeb appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to be 
Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan. He sent his uncle w'ith a 
large force to capture the fortresses of Sivaji and break up the 
power of the Mahratta. Shaista Khan was accompanied by 
a Rajput army under Ja.swant Singh, of Marwar. Aurangzeb 
had reason to be very suspicious of the Raja of Marwar. 
Jaswant Singlt had married a daughter of Shah Jehan, and 
might form some plan for the liberation of his captive 
father-in-law. At any rate it was considered more politic to 
employ Jaswant Singh in the Dekhan, than to permit him to 
remain in Hindustan, where be might carry on secret plots 
and intrigues for the restoration of Shah Jehan to the 
throne. 

In 1662 Shaista Khan captured the town and fortre.'^s of 
Poona, and made it his head-quarters during the rai.'s. 
One night Sivaji penetrated the Moghul camp and suddenly 
attacked the quarters of the Moghul general. Shaista 
Khan escaped with the loss of a finger; his eldest son was 
slaughtered on the spot. A Mahratta army suddenly fell 
upon the Moghul camp; and all was uproar and confusion. 
In the end Sivaji stole away with considerable booty. 

Shaista Khan strongly suspected Jaswant Singh of being 
concerned in this disasterand there is every reason to 
believe that there was a secret alliance between the Rajpiit 
and the Mahratta. If so, it was the first sign of that Hindu 
movement against Aurangzeb which forms a distinguished 
feature of the reign. 

Sivaji was soon revenged on the Moghul for the invasion 
of Shaista Khan. The Moghul port of Surat was separated 
from Sivaji’s territories in the Konkan by a tract of hill and 
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jungle inhabited by Bliils, and other wild tribes, under the a.d. 
rule of some obscure Raja. Sivaji made an alliance with 16 58-17 07 
this Raja and marched a Mahratta army through the Bhil 
country. 'J'he town of Surat was taken by surprise. Most^ 
of the inhabitants fled into the country out of sheer terror 
of the Mahraltas. The Moghul governor of Surat made no 
resistance, but threw himself into the fortress, and sent out 
messengers for succour. 

Meanwhile the Mahrattas plundered and burnt the houses Plunder 
of Surat at their leisure. They attacked the English and 
Dutch Victories, but both were fortified with cannon; 
and the European merchants in both houses succeeded in 
beating off the brigands. The Mahrattas arrested all 
the inhabitants they could find in the streets or houses, and 
carried them off as prisoners to Sivaji, who remained in his 
lent outside the town. One Englishman, named Smith, was 
also taken prisoner. He saw Sivaji in his tent ordering 
heads and hands to be chopped off, whenever he suspected 
that the trembling wretches had hidden away their money 
or jewels in some secret hoard. 

For years afterwards the name of Sivaji was a terror to .Surat, the 
Surat, He often threatened to repeat the pillage, and treasury 
forced large contributions from the inhabitants as the price Sivaji, 
of his forbearance. He called Surat his treasury. He 
annexed the intervening Bhll country on the plea that he 
could not trust the Bhil Raja with the key of his 
. treasury. 

About 1665, Shah Jelian died in the palace at Agra, not Aurangzeb 
without suspicions of foul play.^ Aurang-seb had been in Kash- 
sufi'ering from serious sickness, but after his father's death 
he was sufficiently recovered to proceed to Kashmir, where ^ 
he recruited his health in the cool air of the mountains. At 
Kashmir he attempted to form a fleet which should rival the 
navies of European countries. ^IVo ships* were built by 
the help of an Italian, and were launched on the lake of 
Kashmir ; but Aurangzeb found that it would be difficult to 
man them efficiently. No amount of teaching would im¬ 
part the neces.sary quickness, nerve, and energy to his own 
subjects; and if he engaged the services of Europeans, they 

^ Tlie question of whether Aurangzeb was implicated in the death of 
his father Shah Jehan is treated in the larger Hhtory of /tidia, vol. iv. 
chap, vii. 
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A.D. might sail away with his ships, and he might never see them 
165^07 agdn. 

Tlireat- About the same time, Aurang7eb was threatened by the 
cned by vShah of Persia. Shah Abbas the Second was a warlike 
Persia. prince, and was suspicious of Aurangzeb's journey to Kash¬ 
mir. He thought it portended some design upon Kandahar, 
which at this time w'as Persian territory. Aurangzeb sent 
an ambassadoi to the Shah, but the envoy was badly re¬ 
ceived, and publicly insulted, ephe Shah hated Aurang/eh 
for being a Sunni, and severely condemned him for his 
treatment of his father and brethren. He scoffed at the 
title which Aurangzeb had assumed of “ Con([ueror of the 
World”; and he threatened to march an aimy to Delhi. 
Aurangzeb was in the utmost alarm, when the news siuldeniv 
arrived that Shah Abbas had died of a quinsy brouglit on 
by excessive drinking. 

Designs ^Meantime Aurangzeb returned to Delhi. In 1666 lie 
against resolved to be avenged on Sivaji for the plunder of Surat, 
and he planned a scheme for entrapping the “mountam 
rat.” He jirofessed to be an admirer of Sivaii, and publicly 
praised Jiis exploits. He declared that if the Mahratta 
would enter his service, he should be appointed Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan. Jai Singh of Jaipur was induced to 
believe that Aurangzeb was sincere, and was empowered to 
make the offer to Sivaji; but he was required to leave his 
son at Delhi as a hostage for his good faith in dealing with 
the Mahratta. 

Plot and Vanity is a weakness with Orientals. The pride of Sivaji 
counter- flattered with the offer of the Great Moghul. In the 
^ reign of Akbar, Rajpiit princes had been appointed Viceroys 

in Kdbul and Bengal; and Sivaji may have asked himself— 
Why should not a Mahratta prince be appointed Viceroy 
of the Moghul Dekhan? It never crossed the mind of 
Sivaji that possibly he had been deceived; and he under¬ 
took the journey to Delhi in the utmost confidence that he 
would be appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan. But the 
suspicions of Jai Singh were awakened; he began to fear 
that Aurangzeb meditated some treachery; and, as he had 
pledged his faith to Sivaji, he wrote to his son at Delhi to 
look after the safety of the Mahratta, 

When Sivaji reached Delhi, he soon discovered that he 
had been deluded. Instead of being praised and petted, 
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he found himself neglected ; and a long time elai)sed before a.o. 
he was admitted to an audience. At last a day was fixed, 1658*1707 
and every one about the ])alace saw that unusual prepara- 
tioiis wore being made to astonish and overawe the Mahratta^ Delhiti,e 
Aurangzeb usually appeared in Duibar in white attire, deco- Hurbar 
rated with a single jewel; and on such occasions he took h^H* 
his seat upon an ordinary throne.^ But on the day- that 
Sivaji was to be introduced to his notice, the Padishah 
entered the hall in a blaze* of jewels, and took his seat on 
the peacock throne of Shah Jehan. 

U’he Amirs and Rajas were railed off as usual in three Wrath of 
compartments on three platforms, according to grades. The Swaji. 
highest was of gold, tlie second of silver, and the third of 
marble." Sivaji was admitted within the golden rail, but 
directed to lake the'lowest place on the platform. He saw 
that he was refused tl'.e rank of a Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
and could not contain his wrath and indignation. In spite 
of the pomp and ceremonial of the Durbar hall, and the 
barbaric pearls and gold of the Groat Moghul, he loudly 
charged the Padishah with breach of faith, called the grandees 
above him cowards and women, and then left the platform 
and stalked out of the palace. 

Every looker-on was expecting that Sivaji would be Compo. 
arrested and beheaded on the spot; but Aurangzeb listened sure of 
to his tirade with perfect traficpiillity; and nothing was to 
be seen iii)on his countenance except a malignant smile ^ 
that played upon his lips w'hen the Mahratta charged the 
grandees with cowardice. He sent one of his ministers io 
tell the \mthful prince that new comers were never placed 
in the front row ; that he had not as yet been invested with 
the insignia of Viceroy of the Dekhan; and that tlie inves¬ 
titure would follow in due course, after which he would take 
the rank of his appointment, 

Sivaji feigned to be satisfied? but his ej^es vvere opened Flight of 
to a new peril: he found himself a prisoner; a guard was Sivaji. 

^ It is reasonable to suppose that Aurangzeb had religious scruples as 
to silting on the peacock throne, seeing that such a figure saVoured of 
idolatry, and was a violation of the injunctions of the Koran. 

* It IS doubtful whether the platforms were of gold, silver, and marble, 
or only the rails. In Jehangir s time the distinction turned on the colour 
of the rails, the highest grade in the empire 1>.iing enclosed by a red 
rail. 
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placed over his tent under pretence of protecting him 
against the offended grandees. At this very time it hap¬ 
pened that the son of Jai Singh was mounting guard before 
palace, and he discovered enough to warn die Mahratta 
that there was a plot to murder him. Sivaji had ample 
grounds for believing that it would be dangerous to remain 
longer at Delhi. What followed is involved in some mystery. 
According to the current story, Sivaji was carried outside the 
city walls in an empty fruit basket, and then made his way 
to Benares, disguised as a religious mendicant. All that is 
known for certain is, that after many months he reached the 
Konkan in safety. In September, 1666, the English mer¬ 
chants in India wrote home to the Directors of the East 
India Company, that if Sivaji had really escaped, Aurangzcb 
would soon know it to his sorrow. 

It has always been a matter of surprise why Aurangzeb 
did not put Sivaji to death, without all this plotting and 
scheming. In plain tri^th he was afraid of an insurrection 
of the Rajas. Other Hindu princes, besides Jai Singh, had 
become sureties for the performance of Aurangzeb’s pro¬ 
mises. It was on this account that Aurangzeb assumed an 
unruffled demeanour in the D'lrbar hall, and plotted in 
secret for the assassination of Sivaji without exciting the 
suspicions of the Rajas. Fortunately his designs were dis¬ 
covered by the son of Jai Singh, and Sivaji escaped the 
trap which had been prepared at Delhi. 

Aurangzeb afterwards sent an imperial force of Muham 
madans and Rajpiits against Sivaji. The Muhammadan 
army was under the command of his eldest son, Shah Alam. 
This prince was destined to play a part in history. His 
mother was a Rajput princess, whom Aurangzeb had mar¬ 
ried when very young. The Rajput army was commanded 
by Jai Singh of Jaipur. 

Aurangzeb gave his son Shah Alam secret instructions to 
feign a rebellion. The object was to discover what officers 
in the imperial army were disaffected towards the Padishah, 
and to induce Sivaji to join the pretended rebels, when he 
would be captured and beheaded. The result showeji that 
all the officers, excepting one, were disaffected towards 
Aurangzeb, and ready to support the rebellion of Shah 
Alam. Jai Singh and the Rajpdts were especially enthu¬ 
siastic in favour of Shah Alam, for they all hated Aurangzeb 
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as a bigoted Sunni, and were anxious to place the son of a a.d. 
Rajpiit mother on the throne of Hindustan. 1658-1707 

Sivaji, however, was not to be ensnared a second time. Wariiiess 
His adventures at Delhi had taught him to be preternaturallj^of ISvaif. 
suspicious of Aurangzeb. He professed to throw himself 
heart and soul into the cause of Shah Alam, but nothing 
would induce him to join the rebels. He told Shah Alam 
to go on and win the throne of Hindustan; he himself 
would remain behind and qnaintain the prince’s cause in the 
Dekhan j and in the event of a failure he would keep an 
asylum open in the Konkan to the prince and his follow’ers. 

When Shah Alam saw that nothing would move the Explosion 
Mahratta from his purpose, he brought the sham rebellion of the plot, 
to a close. Another imperial army appeared upon the scene 
to protect Shah Alam against the wrath of the officers whom 
he had deceived. The rebels saw that they had been de¬ 
luded by Shah Alam; they saw moreover that they had 
been sepaiated from each other, and that there was no way 
of escape. All the disaffected soldiers tvere drafted off to 
different provinces to serve under other generals. All the 
rebel generals were put to death or sent into exile. For 
some years the Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar disappear from 
history; but the Rana of Udaipur still maintained his 
independence in his secluded territories as in days of old. 

But Aurangzeb had effected another object, w'hich reveals Future 
the political craft of the Moghul. From the reign of Akbar ^’ebellion 
downwards, the empire had been exjjosed to rebellion on 
the part of the eldest son of the Padishah. But the cunning sible. 
of Aurangzeb had rendered such a rebellion impossible for 
the future. Henceforth Shah Alam found it impossible to 
revolt; neither Muhammadan nor Rajpiit would trust him 
after his consummate treachery. Indeed, such was the 
general fear and universal distrust, that the chances of a 
successful rebellion were less during the semaindcr of the 
reign of Aurangzeb tlian at any former period in the history 
of Moghul India. 

In 1668 an edict was issued forbidding any one History 
to write the history of the reign of Aurangzeb. The 
reason for this extraordinary prohibition has never been * 
explained. Almost every Moghul sovereign has been 
anxious that his memoirs should be written and preserved 
to posterity; and Timiir, Biber, and Jehangfr have left 
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A.D. memoirs of their lives, ostensibly written by themselves. 
1658-1707 Possibly Aurangzeb was afraid lest current Suspicions of his 
being implicated in the death of his father would be recorded 
in the popular histories of his reign. The consequence 
tlas been that the reign of Aurangzeb has hitherto been 
little known to history. The present narrative is based on 
the contemporary memoirs of Manouchi the Venetian, and 
a history written from memory many years afterwards by a 
Muhammadan named Khafi Khan.^ 

Turbu- For some years the attention of Aurangzeb was drawn 
lence in away from the Dekhan by the troubled state of the north- 
Kabul : frontier. The outlying province of Kd,bul was included 

in the Moghul empire, but was only nominally under Moghul 

Khaibar rule. The Viceroy lived at Peshawar, and rarely, if ever, 
Pass. attempted to go further. About 1666 a Moghul army was 
collected on the frontier to oppose the Persian invasion; 
and when all danger was removed by the death of Sliah 
Abbas, the Viceroy of Kabul led the array through the 
Khaibar Pass and entered the Kabul plain. No enemy was 
encountered, and want of supplies soon compelled the 
Moghul governor to retire towards Peshawar by the way 
he came. On re-entering the Khaibar Pass, the whole 
force was surrounded by Afghans, and literally cut to 
pieces. The Moghul governor escaped to Peshawar in 
the guise of an Afghan, but with the loss of all his troops 
Outbreak and treasure. 

of'Shuja; jjj jgyg there was a mysterious outbreak in Kdbul. 
Enpostor? Shuja, the second brother of Aurangzeb, was supposed to 
have perished in Arakan some twelve years before. This 
year, however, a man appeared in Kdbul, and declared 
himself to be the missing Shuja; and the Afghans accepted 
him as their Padishah. To this day it is impossible to say 
whether the man was, or was not, Shuja. It is certain, 
however, that the Viceroy at Peshawar believed him to be 
the real Shuja, and refused" to interfere between Aurangzeb 
Aurangzeb and his brother. 

takK the The revolt in Kibul created the utmost alarm at Delhi. 
Aurangzeb took the field in person, and for the space of two 
years carried on operations against the Afghans, but effected 
nothing decisive. The Moghul army was still harassed by 

* For particulars respecting these authorities, see the larger Histoty of 
Itidia, vol. iv. part ii. 
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the Afghans, and Shiija was still secure in the recesses of a.d., 
the mountains. i65JS-r707 

At last treachery was tried. Aurangzeb .returned to ^ T 
Delhi, and a new Viceroy was sent to Peshawar. A policy^n^ ^ 
of conciliation was adopted. The new Viceroy began to massacre, 
ingratiate himself with the Afghan chiefs, treated them as 
his friends, abolished imposts, and attended Afghan feasts 
without armed followers. At last he gave a grand entertain¬ 
ment at Peshawar to celebrate the circumcision of his eldest 
son. All the Afghan chiefs were invited, and a large number 
attended without fear or suspicion. There were horse races, 
animal combats, wrestlings, and exhibitions of all kinds. 

The whole wound up with a banquet in a tented pavilion 
set up in the public square. In the midst of the banquet 
tbe Viceroy left the,pavilion under pretence of having cut 
his hand. Immediately afterwards volleys of musketry 
were poured into the pavilion from the surrounding houses. 

'I'he air was filled with cries of treachery and murder. 

There was no way of escape for the frightened guests, for 
all the avenues were guarded with armed men. How many 
were slaughtered, how many escaped, can never be told. 

The massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout Kdbul. 

Tlie Afghan nation was paralysed with terror and sorrow. 

The man calling himself Shuja fled away from the scene 
and was heard of no more. 

Meanwhile Sivaji the Mahratta was renewing his depreda- Sivaji 
tions in the Dekhan. All treaties or agreements were violated collects 
or ignored. He ravaged alike the territories of the Sultan jiahratta 
of Bfjapur and those of the Moghul. He organised a regular chout. 
system of blackmail, known for more than a century after¬ 
wards as the Mahratta chout. It amounted to a fourth 
part of the revenue of the land. So long as the chout was 
paid, the Mahrattas abstained from all robberies and devas¬ 
tations ; but if the chout was withheld, the Hahrattas pillaged 
the country as before. 

The career of Sivaji at this period reveals the continued Installed 
decay of the Muhammadan powers in India. The Sultan JJ ,,. 
of Bljiipur was compelled to recognise Sivaji as the inde- 
pendent sovereign of the Konkan; and in 1674 Sivaji was 
installed as Mah^.raja with great pomp and ceremony, which 
have been duly described by English ambassadors from 
Bombay who were present on the occasion. 
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In 1677 Sivaji conducted an army of Mahratta horse in a 
south-easterly direction through the kingdom of Golkonda, 
and invaded the eastern Peninsula. On this occasion he 
passed the neighbourhood of Madras, and was duly propi¬ 
tiated with cordials and medicines by the English merchants 
of Fort St. George. Ultimately he conquered a kingdom of 
an unknown extent in the country known as the Lower 
Carnatic, in the eastern Peninsula. This Mahratta empire 
in the Carnatic was represented down to modern times by 
the Raj of Tanjore.' 

Sivaji died about 1680, having maintained his indepen¬ 
dence till his death. During the last two or three years of his 
life, the Moghul army of the Dekhan operated against him 
under the command of Shah Alam, but nothing was done 
worthy of note. Sivaji occasionally made extensive raids 
with his Mahratta horse, and carried off convoys of treasures 
and supplies, and escaped back safely to his hill fortresses. 
The Moghul generals did not care to climb the Western 
Ghdts, nor to penetrate the dangerous defiles; nor indeed 
did they want to bring the wars of the Dekhan to a close. 
So long as the wars lasted the Moghul commanders made 
large emoluments by keeping small forces in the field whilst 
drawing the pay for large numbers. At the same time they 
found no difficulty in squeezing presents and supplies out of 
the Sultans of Bijdpur and Golkonda, who were especially 
anxious to save their kingdoms from invasion by propitiating 
the officers of the Great MoghuL 

About this period, and probably ever since the massacre 
of the Afghans at Peshawar, Aurangzeb had been bent upon 
realising the great dream of his life—the destruction of idolatry 
throughout India, and the establishment of the religion of 
the Koran from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Bay of Bengal. 

^ The old empire of Karnata corresiK)nded more or less to the Mysore 
country, the territory occupied by the Kanarese-speaking people. The 
area of the empire has oflen changed, whilst that of the language 
has remained the same. In the .seventeenth century the empire had 
dwindled irtto a petty Raj, and then disappeared from history. 'I'he 
name, however, has been preserved to our own times. The whole of 
the Peninsula, or India south of the Kistua, has been divided between 
what is known iu modern orthography as the Upper and Lower Car- 
natics; the Upper Carnatic comprising the western table-land, whilst 
the Lower Carnatic comprises the eastern plain. 
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The policy of Aurangzeb was directly opposed to that of a.p. 
Akbar. Instead of raising the Rajpiit princes to rank and 1658-1707 
influence, he sought to degrade them. Instead of permitting 
the followers of other reli^ons to worship God their own way^Aurang- 
he sought to force them into becoming Muhammadans. zeb. 

In the first instance Aurangzeb confined his operations to Destine- 
His own dominions. He began by destroying idols and tion of 
pagodas within his own territories, and building up mosques 
in their room. He burnt ^own a great pagoda near Delhi. “ 

He converted a magnificent tern pie at M ath ura into a mosque. 

He drove religious mendicants of every idolatrous sect out 
of Hindustan. He ordered the Viceroys of provinces to 
carry on the same work throughout the empire, in Bengal 
and the Dekhan as well as in Hindustan. At the same time 
he prohibited the oplebration of Hindu festivals. He re¬ 
quired all Hindu servants of the Moghul government to 
become Muhammadans under pain of losing their appoint¬ 
ments. He imposed the Jezya, or poll-tax on infidels, on 
all of his subjects who refused to become Muhammadans. 

Even English and Dutch residents in India were subjected to 
the same obnoxious impost; but they seem to have escaped 
payment by tendering presents to the Viceroy of the pro¬ 
vince in which they had established their respective factories. 

It is difficult to ascertain the nature and extent of the Hindus 
resistance which the Hindus offered to these innovations, dr^oned 
It is certain that bands of fanatics more than once rose in 
rebellion. On one occasion there was a dangerous rising jelya.^ 
near Delhi, which threatened the destruction of Aurangzeb 
as the enemy of gods and Brahmans. But Hindu fanatics, 
however numerous, could not withstand the Moghuls. 

• Mobs of Hindus crowded the streets of Delhi between the 
palace and the mosque, and clamoured to Aurangzeb to 
abolish the Jezya; but they were trampled down and scat¬ 
tered by the elephants of the Padishah, aid fled in terror 
\nd dismay. At last the Hindus seem to have submitted to 
their fate in sullen resignation. If the gods themselves could 
.not prevent the destruction of idols and pagodas, why should 
their worshippers sacrifice their wives and families by refusing 
‘to pay Jezya? 

Aurangzeb next attempted to introduce the same perse- Opera- 
cuting measures into Rajpiitana; and for a while he seemed 
to carry his point. Jai Singh of Jaipur was dead; he is said 
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A.D. to have been poisoned after the sham rebellion of Shah 
1658'1707 Alam. There was no one to succeed him, for his eldest son 
was still kept as a hostage at Delhi. Accordingly Jaipur was 
mission of ^ompelled to submit, and the officers of the Moghul collected 
Jaipur. Jezya in Jaipur territory. 

Compro- Marwar (Jodhpore) was at first prepared for resistance, 
mise with Jaswant Singh was dead, but his widow, a daughter of Shall 
Marwar. refused to permit the collection of Jezya. The 

Moghuls threatened to invade Marwar, and the heart of 
the princess failed her; and she compounded with Aurang- 
zeb by ceding a frontier district in lieu of Jezya. 

Demands The Raiia of Udaipur had been left alone for a number 
on the of years, and seems to have recovered strength. The 

Kana of demands of Aurangzeb fell upon him like a thunderbolt; 

reiected*^ indeed they were so arrogant that it wa»impossible he could 
comply. He was to allow cows to be slaughtered in his 
territories; pagodas to be demolished; justice to be ad¬ 
ministered according to the Koran; ana the collection of 
Jezya from all his subjects w'ho refused to become Muham¬ 
madans. Possibly the first three demands were only made 
in order to bully the Rana into permitting the collection of 
Jezya; as it was, all four ivere refused. 

Protracted The military operations which followed are very suggestive, 
wars. It was the old story of Moghuls against Greeks; the hordes 
of High Asia against the Hellas of India. The Rana and 
his subjects abandoned the plains and took refuge in the 
Aravulli mountains. Three armies of the Moghul encamped 
at three different points under the command of three sons 
of Aurangzeb,—Shall Alam, Azam Shah, and Akbar. Not 
one, however, would venture to enter the dangerous defiles. 
Aurangzeb stayed at Ajmir with a small force awaiting the 
surrender of the Rana. In this manner the Moghul armies 
wasted their strength, energies, and resources before these 
natural fastnesses; and months and years passed away, whilst 
the submission of the Rana was as far off as ever. ' 

Rebellion At this juncture Aurangzeb was aroused by the tidings 
of Akbar that his third son Akbar had broken out in rebellion, and 
wpported already on the march to Ajmi'r, The dowager Rdnl of 
Rajputs. Marwar was at the bottom of the mischief) she had re¬ 
pented of her compromise with the Moghul, and sent fifty 
thousand Rajpiits to enable Akbar to rebel against his 
father At first Aurangzeb could not believe the story; 
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but the same news reached him from other quarters, and he a.©. 
was at his wits' end. At last he sent a forged letter addressed 
to Akbar; but the messenger was to allow himself to be 
taken prisoner, and the letter was to fall into the hands q(f 
the general of the Rajputs in the rebel army. 

The artifice was successful. The forged letter was captured Forged 
and read by the Rajpiit general. It told him that Aurangzeb . 
and Akbar were in collusion, and that their only object was 
to destroy the fifty thousand Rajpi 5 t.s. The Rajpdt general 
remembered the sham rebellion of Shah Alam,* and naturally 
thought that Akbar was playing the same game. At night 
he deserted Akbar with the wliole of the Rajpdt army, and 
hurried back with all haste to the city of Jodhpore. In 
the morning Akbar saw that all was lost, and fled for his 
life. After a variety of adventures he found a refuge in the 
Mahratta country.^ 

Aurangzeb was thus compelled to abandon his religious Moghul 
wars in Rajpdtana, and to pursue Akbar into the Mahratta retreat 
country, until by force or craft, he could secure the person 
of his rebel son, and place him in safe custody. The 
humiliation of Aurangzeb must have been extreme, but there 
was no remedy. The shame of the retreat from Rajpdtana 
was partly veiled by a report that the Rana had sued for 
terms; but there was no disguising the fact that the Rana 
had successfully held out against the Moghul; and that 
Aurangzeb was compelled to leave the Rajpdts to w’orship 
their gods in peace, and to engage in other wars against the 
Mahrattas of <the Konkan. 

Aurangzeb concealed his disgrace from the public eye by Splendour 
a show of pomp and magnificence, which was remembered the 
for generations afterwards. The progress of the Moghul 
army from Hindustan to the Dekhan resembled that of the *^*^“*^* 
Persian army under Xerxes. The cavalcade moved m three 
divisions, and the order of march may be fathered from the 
following outline. 

A body of pioneers walked in front with spades and bods Order of 
to clear the way. Then followed a vanguard of cannon, march, 
elephants loaded with treasures, carts laden with records 
and account books, camels carrying drinking water from 
the Ganges, provisions in abundance, cooks by hundreds, 

* The details of the Rajpiiit war and Akbar’s rebellion and flight are 
told at length in the larger Hiit&ry of India^ vc.. iv. part ii. 
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•wardrobes of dresses and decorations, and large masses of 
horsemen. 

The approach of the Padishah was heralded by the 
tjppearance of smoking cauldrons of incense, which were 
carried on the backs of camels. Auraiigzeb was next seen 
on an elephant, or on horseback, or 'in a rich palanquin. 
On either side were the imperial guards on horseback. After 
him came the ladies of the zenana on elephants with veiled 
howdahs. They were followed ^y flocks of other women 
and eunuchs on horseback, and numerous cannon drawn on 
wooden rafts. 

The division in the rear comprised a motley host of 
infantry, camp-followers, sutlers, and servants, with spare 
horses, tents and baggage. 

Aurangzeb continued in camp for the remainder of his 
reign. From the day of his retreat from Rajpdtana, about 
16S2, until the day of his death in 1707, a period of twenty- 
five years, he never returned to Delhi. He was warned by 
the fate of Shah Jehan never to leave his army and live in 
a city. He was warned by the rebellion of his son Akbar 
never to trust any of his sons with a force superior to his 
own. Henceforth he spent his days in camp, wandering to 
and fro like his Tartar ancestors in the steppes of Asia. 

The details of the protracted wars of Aurangzeb would 
be distasteful to general readers. They furnish studies of 
character, but tell little of history, and still less of policy, 
Aurangzeb had a genius for treachery and intrigue ; at the 
same time he had been zealous to root out all idolatry and 
establish the Koran as the religion of India. It is hard to 
reconcile such contradictions. Meanwhile none who knew 
him would trust his word. He tried to cajole Akbar by 
vows and promises; but the son refused to believe his 
father’s oaths. The prince knew that if he surrendered 
himself to Aurangzeb he Wcould be a prisoner for life, ami 
perhaps might be blinded or poisoned.^ In the end he 
escaped to Persia, where he died and was forgotten, 

Aurangzeb made no head against the Mahrattas. He 
was baffled by an enemy, whose light horse scoured the 


* This had been the unhappy fate of an elder brother, who had been, 
induced to go over to Shah Shuja at the beginning of the reign, and 
then had surrendered to Aurangzeb. He peruihed miserably in the 
fortress of GwaUor, 
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Open country for plunder, and then escaped to defiles and a.d. 
fastnesses where no one dared to follow tliem. Sivaji had 1658-1707 
been succeeded on the throne of the Koiikan by a son 
named Sambhaji. After some years Sambhaji was bi-operations 
trayed to Aurangzeb, and put to a barbarous death. But against the 
peace was as far off as ever. The Moghuls could not Mahrattas. 
conquer the Mahrattas, and would not comply with their 
demands for chout; and thus the Moghul army continued 
to carry on desultory war^ throughout the remainder of the 
reign. 

Between 1686 and 1689 Aurangzeb conquered the Sul- Con<|uest 
tans of Bfjcipur and Golkonda, and thereby converted their of liijapur 
kingdoms into a Muhammadan province. The early Vice- , 
roys were called Nawabsand Subahdars, but later on w-ere 
known as the Nizams of the Dekhan, having their capital 
at Hyderabad. The conquest is memorable, because it 
brought the Moghuls into the Peninsula, and into close 
relations with the English at Madras. Otherwise the acqui¬ 
sition effected no change in the Moghul empire.^ 

Aurangzeb was a very old man when he died in 1707, Revival of 
but there is some doubt as to his actual age. His life Hindu 
closed in weakness and disaster. His intolerance in mat- 
ters of religion had brought the Moghul empire to the 
verge of ruin. Had he followed the policy of his ancestor 
Akbar, he might have extended his sovereignty over all the 
Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula. But he had evoked a 
national spirit of resistance which he could not subdue; 
and when his years were ended, the Moghul suzerainty 
had lost its hold on Rajpdt and Mahratta. 

From a Muhammadan and Sunnf point of view, Aurang- Able 
zeb was a great and good sovereign. He was zealous for adminis- 
the religion of the prophet, and a devoted follower 
of the Koran. He had no political s)pipathies for the 
Hindus; on the contrary, he was violently hostile towards 
them; and after he was firmly established on the throne 
he was consistent in the pursuit of this policy. There is 
reason to believe that, before he engaged in the unhappy 
war in Rajpiitana, his administration was far superior to 
that of any of his predecessors, excepting possibly Akbar. 

He reserved to himself the sole right of passing capital 

^ Notices of the local history, so far as it affected the English at 
Madras, will be found set forth in the next chapter. 
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A.D. sentences, and he took care that his orders were implicitly 
165S-1707 obeyed. Every day he received and studied the reports 
which he received from the Wakiahnawis, or couit writers, as 
TO what was going on in different parts of his dominions; 
and by these means he often acquired information which 
enabled him to check the corruption or oppression of the 
Viceroys of provinces. 

Punish- One instance will suffice. Amongst other abuses a 
ment of Strange practice had grown up in preceding reigns of per- 

heinnus rnitting Hindus to acquire religious merit by ransoming 

cnmnials. condemned criminals. On one occasion some Banians had 
offered large sums to the Nawab of Surat for the release 
of certain professed stranglers, known as Thugs. But the 
arrest of the Thugs had reached the ears of Aurangzeb, 
and his orders were paramount. Th6 Thugs were con¬ 
demned to be hung in the jungle. The Banians accom¬ 
panied them to the place of execution, and gave them to¬ 
bacco and sweetmeats on the way. The hardened wretches 
knew their fate, but walked along as gaily as if going to 
a wedding. They were hung up by the left hand, their 
legs were cut off, and they were left to bleed to death in 
lingering agony. 



CHAPTER VH. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE; CIVILIZATION, 

A.D, 1600 TO 1720. 

The histoiy of the reigns of Moghul sovereigns throws but ^.d. 
little light upon the condition of the people. It brings out * 
the individuality of successive monarchs ; it familiarises the Condition 
reader with court life in cities and camps ; and it tells the of the 
story of intrigues, plots and treacheries. But it reveals little . 
or nothing of the slate of civilization which prevailed in 
India during the palmy days of Moghul rule. history. 

This lack of information is calculated to convey false Happiness 
ideas as regards the* happiness or otherwise of the people, of a 
The character of the administration is confounded with . 

that of the reigning sovereign; and if the Padishah is self- 
willed, self-indulgent, and vicious, like Jehangfr or Shah 
Jehan, the conclusion is drawn that the administration is 
equally selfish and tyrannical, and regardless of the welfare 
of the masses. But this inference would be fallacious. The 
Padishah was certainly a despot; his will was law ; and his 
influence was great for good or evil. The local Viceroys, 
especially during the reigns of Jehangfr and Shah Jehan, 
may have been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. 

But the Moghul administrationnvas not the handiwork of 
individuals or generations; it was the growth of centuries, 
kneaded into shape by the experience of ages, hedged 
around by checks which are not always visible to the 
historian, and controlled by the latent force of custom, 
habit, and public opinion, to which the most despotic princes 
and governors are occasionally compelled to bow. 

The first element of civilization is free and easy com- 
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A.D. munication; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
1600^20 century this was by no means wanting in India. The 
Superior postal arrangements which prevailed throughout 

roads ia ^he Moghul empire during the reigns of Shah Jehan and 
the Aurangzeb, were quite as advanced, if not more so, than 
Moghul those of France during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
empire, those of England under Oliver Cromwell and Charles 
the Second. Whether they were Moghul institutions of 
Tartar origin, or whether they were inherited from the great 
Hindu sovereigns of antiquity, such as .Asoka or Sildditya, may 
be open to question; but the fact of the superiority of the 
means of communication throughout the Moghul empire 
in the seventeenth century remains the same. 

Imperial The most famous road in India was that running from 
r(>ad Lahore through Delhi to Agra, thus uniting the three great 
Lahwe* cap’l^^^s of the Moghul empire. It was shaded with trees 
and Agra, on either side, which are said to have been planted by every 
vtd Delhi, famous sovereign in turn—Moghul, Afghan, and Hindu. It 
was a continuation of the land route from Ispahan to Lahore, 
vtd Kandahar, Kdbul, and Atok, which was open to 
merchants of all countries in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Since then it has been closed against travellers 
generally, or at any rate against European travellers. 

Roads Agra was thus the centre of the road system in India, 
from Agra On the north-west it was connected with Delhi, Lahore, 
to Bengal Kdbul, and Ispahan. On the south-east it ran through 
Ddc^n Allahabad, Benares, Patna and Dacca, and thus brought 
® Agra into easy communication with Bihar and Bengal. On 
the south it was connected with the Dekhan by a road 
which ran to Golkonda, near the modern Hyderabad, v/d 
Burhanpur and Deoghur. 

Roads Surat, the Moghul poit at the mouth of Tapti, was an 
between emporium of trade, and another centre of the road system. 
Ag^r^*”^ It was connected with Agra by two lines of road; one 
running near the coast, vid Baroche, Baroda, and western 
Rajpiitana; the other running more into the interior, vtd 
Burhanpur, Sironj and Gwalior* 

Rough These lines of route were not metalled roads like those 
pathways, pf modem times. They were little better than rough path¬ 
ways, often running through jungles, or over rivers and 
mountains. They were often so uneven that waggons were 
only kept from overturning by two ropes thrown across 
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each waggon, and held tight by two men walking on a.d. 
either side. 1600-1720 

Natives generally travelled in a light coach with two seats, coaches 
which was drawn by' two oxen. Tavernier travelled in thi' drawn by 
way through the greater part of India. He carried his oxen, 
cloak, bag, mattress, and quilt on the spare seat; and a 
short supply of provisions and small vessel of wine in a 
box under the coach. Some travellers rode on oxen ; but 
in that case it was necessacy to see that their horns were not 
more than a foot long ; for if the beast was stung by flies, 
he was apt to toss his horns back and gore the stomach of 
the rider. 

But if the roads of Moghul India were a^good as those Caravan- 
of France and England, hotel accommodation was in- 
finitely inferior. The excellence of English inns in the 
seventeenth century is duly extolled by Lord Macaulay. 

But in Moghul India there were no hotels properly so 
called; nothing but caravanserais and serais. Caravanserais 
were large commodious buildings constructed out of charity 
or ostentation, or for the protection of caravans against 
refractory Rajas. Here travellers found accommodation 
and shelter, but were obliged to proaire all necessaries from 
the neighbouring bazar. Serais were mere enclosures, in 
which some fifty or sixty huts of mud and straw were sur¬ 
rounded by a fence or wall. There were men and women at 
these places, who sold flour, rice, butter, and herbs; and 
they also made it their business to bake bread, and boil 
rice. If there happened to be a Muhammadan at a serai, 
he would go to a neighbouring town and buy a piece of 
mutton or a fowl for a European traveller; but no flesh 
meat of any kind was procurable from the Hindus. The 
people who sold bread and boiled rice always cleansed a 
hut for the traveller to sleep in; and put in a little bedstead 
or charpoy, on which the traveller laid*%is mattress and 
quilt. 

But travelling always had its inconveniences and dangers. Incon- 
In the hot weather the caravanserais were like ovens; in the vcniences 
winter nights they were often bitterly cold j whilst the smell 
of beasts and their drivers and the biting of ants and mus- 
quitoes were often intolerable.' Sometimes the traveller met 
a caravan of several thousands of-oxen, carrying grain or 
salt; and if the way.was narrow he might be detained two 
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or three days until the whole caravan had passed. Some¬ 
times there was scarcity of water or provisions* Sometimes 
it was necessary to' travel during the night, and rest in the 
^ay time, on account of the heat. If the traveller halted 
in a fortified town, he had to be careful to leave it before 
sunset, or he might find the gates shut for the night, and be 
detained another day. The best way was to leave the city 
in the afternoon with the requisite supply of provisions, and 
rest under a tree, or some other sljady spot, until it was cool 
enough to begin the journey. Again, there was always 
danger from wild beasts, such as tigers and panthers; and 
there was danger, especially in travelling through RajpUtana 
or Central India, of being attacked by brigands and high¬ 
waymen of various degrees. 

Every European traveller found it necessary to hire from 
twenty to thirty horsemen, who carried bows and arrows, or 
else swords and bucklers. But robberies in general were 
compounded for by the payment of blackmail or transit 
duty, at so much a head, or at so mucli a w'aggon. Some¬ 
times there was a wrangle ending in bloodshed ; but if the 
traveller kept his temper the difficulty could generally be 
arranged. The brigands were not as a rule professed thieves, 
but Rajpilt outlaws or rebels, so called Rajas, who were 
content to mulct a traveller or a caravan, and then would 
escort the party in safety through their respective territories. 
Sometimes Aurangzeb attacked one or other of these petty 
Rajas, and slaughtered him and his subjects. At one place 
was to be seen a tower full of windows, and a bleeding head 
in every window, as trophies of one of these massacres. 

There were, however, professional thieves, afterwards 
known as Thugs, who infested Guzerat,'and especially 
haunted the imperial high road between Agra and Delhi. 
They went about disguised as peaceful travellers, and made 
acquaintance with those they found on the way, and be¬ 
guiled the time with pleasant conversation^ until they all 
rested under a shady tree. Suddenly, at a signal from the 
chief, eve^ Thug threw his noose round the neck of his 
allotted victim, and strangled him, rifled him and buried 
nim, with a rapidity which defied detection. Sometimes a 
handsome damsel, irith dishevelled hair, appeared sitting 
at the wayside, weeping and moaning over her misfortunes. 
Q^^npassion and admiration might tempt a traveller to speak 
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to her, but if so he was doomed. She soon had the noose a.d. 
round his throat, and either strangled him on the spot, 1600**720 
or stunned him until her comrades came up and finished the 
work of murder. $ 

Native grandees travelled in rich palanquins, lined with Native 
silk or velvet, and covered with scarlet or cloth-of-gold grandees 
Sometimes they were accompanied by their wives and 
families, and attended by a large retinue of soldiers and 
servants, with led horses, elephants, and banners. Some¬ 
times a Muhammadan dervish travelled in great state in 
like manner, surrounded by a crowd of disciples and 
followers. 

Further south, outside the Moghul frontiers, a traveller Hindu 
might meet a famous Hindu saint or Guru, mounted on an = 
elepharit, or carried in a palanquin, surrounded by a host ^ 
of religious mendicants. Sometimes a traveller met a pair 
of idols, male and female, going in grand procession on a 
pilgrimage to Ramisseram, or some other holy' place, accom¬ 
panied by Brahmans and dancing-girls, music and banners, 

And a nondescript gathering of worsliippers of both sexes 
and all ages. 

Travelling amongst the Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula Absence 
was more difficult than in Moghul India. In the Peninsula 
there were no roads at all, and all travelling was performed 
in palanquins, not only in the seventeenth century, but 
throughout the eighteenth, and during many years of the 
nineteenth. The palanquin-bearers of the Peninsula were 
generally strong men from the Telinga country, and they 
w’ent at a faster rate than in any other part of India. 

The carrying trade of India was monopolised by a here- Manaris, 
ditaty caste of oxen-drivers, known as Manaris and Brinjarries. 

Their caravans are described by Tavernier as consisting some- 
times of oxen, and sometimes of waggons. They were to be drivers, 
found in all ports of India, fpom Comotin to Surat and 
Agra. They were a nomad race, dwelling in tents with 
their wives and families, and going about with their oxen 
and cattle, whom they loved like their own children. 

, The Manaris were divided into four tribes, eadi com- Four 
prising about a hundred thousand souls, and each distin- tribes wth 
l^iishSi from the other three by a particular caste mark on 
their foreheads. Each tribe was devoted to the carriage of 
one or other of the four chief commodities of India, 
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namely, corn, rice, millet, and salt: it carried its own par¬ 
ticular commodity to the place where it was most wanted, 
but never dealt with the other three articles, nor followed 
.any other avocation whatever. A caravan of oxen consisted 
of several thousand of those animals loaded on the back 
with the same commodity. A caravan of waggons consisted 
of one or two hundred large carts, each drawn by ten 
or twelve oxen, and attended by four soldiers, as already 
stated, to prevent it from being overturned. 

Every caravan had its own chief, who affected as much 
state as a Raja, and wore a necklace of pearls. If the cara¬ 
van of corn met the caravan of salt, there were fierce quarrels 
as to who should give way, which often ended in tumult 
and bloodshed. Aurangzeb is said to have attempted a 
reconciliation between the two, but it does not appear 
whether it was successful. 

The women of the Manaris wore calico petticoats folded 
several times from their waists downwards; and they tattooed 
the upper parts of their bodies with flowers. They painted 
these punctures in various colours made from the juice of 
grapes, so that their skin appeared to be made of flowers. 

Every caravan had its priests and idol. Every morning, 
whilst the men were loading their oxen, and the women 
were folding the tents, the priests set up a serpent in 
wreaths on a perch six or seven feet high in the most con¬ 
venient part of the camp. Then all the people proceeded 
in files to worship this serpent, and the women walked three 
times round it. After the ceremony the priests took charge 
of the idol, and placed it on an ox w'hich was set apart for 
the purpose; and the caravan set out on its daily journey to 
some new camping-ground. 

The foot-post in India was another peculiar institution. 
Old travellers in India, from Roe downwards, make fre¬ 
quent mention of this foot-post The several news-writers, 
or Wakiahnawis, sent their reports to the Padishah from the 
several cities of the empire by these runners. On every 
road, at an interval of six miles there was a kind of hut or 
post-office; Every runner that came up threw his letters on 
the floor of this hut, as it was a bad omen to give them into 
a man's hand. The runner appointed to go to the next 
s^e picked 'Up the letters, and setoff at full speed. At 
night he was guided by the trees on either side of the road; 
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and where there were no trees, heaps of stones were set a.d. 
up at every five hundred paces, and kept whitewashed by »6 oo-i7 2o 
the inhabitants of the nearest village. The result was that 
the foot-post was swifter than a horseman; for at night the^ 
horseman was obliged to go slowly with a man carrying a 
torch on either side, whilst the foot-post ran on undeterred 
by darkness or storm. 

The administration of justice was much the same through- Adminis- 
out the Moghul empire. It had been rather loose during tration of 
the reigns of Jehangir and^hah Jehan, but had been kept 
under strict supervision by Aurangzeb. Every town had a and 
Nawab or governor, who administered all civil justice, but Mufti, 
left criminal cases to the Kotwal.^ The Nawab was assisted 
by a KjI/J, who was supposed to he learned in Muhammadan 
law ; and there was |ilways a Mullah or Mufti, who superin¬ 
tended all matters pertaining to the Muhammadan religion. 

The Nawab generally rendered speedy justice. If a man Civil 
sued another for a debt, he had either to show an obligation, adminis- 
or produce two witnesses, or take an oath. If he was a 
Christian he swore on the Gospels; if a Muhammadan he iJawab. 
sw'ore on the Koran ; and if a Hindu he swore on the Cow. 

Many Hindus, however, preferred to lose their cause rather 
than swear, as they had a strong aversion to such a 
ceremony. 

The Nawab left all criminal affairs to the Kotwal. This Kotwals 
was the most important official next to the Nawab. The of towns; 

. Kotwal discharged the functions of magistrate and judge, 
and was also head of the police and superintendent of the * 
prison. He ordered criminals to be whipped or cudgelled 
in his presence, either in his own house or at the place 
where the crime had been committed. He went abroad on 
horseback, attended by several officers on foot; some 
carrying batons and great whips; others carrying lances, 
swords, target.s, and iron mac^; but e^ery man had a 
dagger at his side. At night he paraded the streets, and 
set guards at different places; and any man found al^oad 

' There is some confusion in the use of Moghul titles. The Viceroy 
of a province was commonly kuo'wn as a Subahdar. The Governor of 
a town or district was properly a Nawab; and such a Nawab was in 

f eneral subordinate to the Subahdar of the province. Sometimes the 
oujdar assumed the title of Nawab, and the Nawab assumed tlie tiue 
. of Subahdar. 
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16 00-17 20 without being whipped or bastinadoed. 

Fouidars Whilst the Kotwal maintained peace and order in the 
ofdUtricts^town, an officer known as the Foujdar carried out the same 
duties in the surrounding country. The Foujdar exercised 
the same authority in the district that the Kotwal exercised 
in the town. 

Travels of Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India 
Fryet, Company, travelled in India bejween 1673 and 1681, and 
1673-1681. j^jjg jgfj. graphic descriptions of India at a time wlien 
Sivaji was harassing the Dekhan, and Aurangzeb was 
preparing for his persecuting wars in Rajpiitana. 

Masulipa- Dr. Fryer went in the first instance to Masulipatam, a 
tam on the port on the coast of Coromandel, near the mouth of the 
Coro-°^ river Kistna. It was an emporium of tjade on the coast of 

mandel. Coromandel, just as Surat was an emporium on the coast of 

Malabar. But Surat belonged to the Great Moghul, while 
Masulipatam belonged to the Sultan of Golkonda, who had 
not as yet been conquered by Aurangzeb. 

Streets Masulipatam was a favourable type of a Muhammadan 
and city in India. The principal streets were broad, and the 

houses, buildings good. The better sort of houses were built of 

wood and plaster, having balconies with latticed windows, 
and a stately gateway below leading into a square court 
with a tank in the middle, and a terrace walk all round it. 
The poorer sort of houses w’ere mere huts, like thatched 
beehives, walled round with mud. 

Muham- The Muhammadans at Masulipatam kept a strict hold on 
madan su- the Hindus, entrusting them with no place of importance, 
premacy. treating them as mechanics and serving-men. The 
richer sort lived in great splendour, priding themselves upon 
having a numerous retinue and handsome followers. They 
were grave and haughty, taking great delight in sitting 
cross-legged on< chairs at ^their doors, and smoking their 
hookalis with much pomp and circumstance. They clois¬ 
tered up their women from the eyes of all men. Some¬ 
times a woman went abroad in a palanquin, but she was 
always closely veiled and it would have been death for 
any man to attempt to see her face. 

Hindu The Hindus had no such strictness. The Hindu women 
women, went abroad in the open air, adorned with chains and ear¬ 
rings, jewels in their noses, and golden rings on their toes. 
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The people celebrated their festivals, and especially their a.i). 
weddings, with much show and splendour. They were 
commonly performed at night with the noise of drums, pegtiyais. 
trumpets, and fifes. The poorest Hindu, except araongsj 
artificers and low-caste men, had a week’s jollity at his 
marriage; going about in a palanquin, attended by guards 
carrying swords, targets, and. javelins, wliilst others bore 
ensigns denoting the honour of their caste. But if any 
low-caste man attempted tjie like, he was dragged back to 
his quarters by the hair of his head. 

The administration of justice at Masulipatam was barbarous Barbarous 
in comparison with that in the Moghul’s territories. Capital executions, 
sentences were carried out immediately after conviction, and 
the offender was either dismembered or impaled. In cases 
of murder the neargst kinsman of the murdered person was 
required to prosecute the offender and to execute him. He 
began to cut the murderer to pieces, and then the rabble 
rushed in and finished him. 

Dr. Fryer sailed from Masulipatam to Madras, about three Madras: 
hundred miles to the south. In 1639 the English had bought Wlnte 
a strip of coast territory from one of the Hindu Rajas of 
the Peninsula. It was only six miles long and one mile 
inland, but it is famous as being the first territorial posses¬ 
sion which the English acquired in India. Here they built 
a factory, and raised a wall round it mounted with cannon, 
and gave it the name of Fort St. George. In a few years 
two towns had grown up in the neighbourhood outside the 
wall. The one was occupied by Armenians and other foreign 
merchants, who were glad to live under the protection of the 
English. The other was a larger village or town of weavers 
and other artisans who were mostly in the employ of the Eng¬ 
lish merchants. None but Europeans lived in the fort, which 
was known as White town j whilst the Armenian and native 
quarters went by the general Jiame of Black town. The 
whole settlement was known as Madras, but the origin o( 
this name is unknown. 

Some years afterwards the Sultan of Golkonda pushed Yearly 
. his conquests southward into the Peninsula. The Hindu to the 
Raja, who sold the land to the English, fled away to the west- Ja 
ward and disappears from history. The generals of the ^ ® 
Sultan tried to capture Madras, but were baffled by the 
guns of Fort St. George. The English, however, agreed to pay 
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1600-1720 Raja, namely, twelve hundred pagodas per annum, or about 
Porm~ hundred pounds sterling. 

guese and • The generals of the Sultan captured the neighbouring 
French. Portuguese settlement at St. Thome', and carried off the 
guns from the fortifications. The Portuguese fled to Fort 
St. George, and were welcomed by the English, as adding 
to the strength and security of their settlement. About this 
time a French fleet appeared off the coast and took pos¬ 
session of St. Thome. These little wars are forgotten now, 
but created no little excitement when Fryer visited the 
place. 

Crossing Fryer was paddled over the surf at Madras by one of the 
the surf, same kind of native boats that are still in use. It was not 
fastened by nails, which would have be^n wrenched out by 
the surf j but the timbers were sewn or tied together with 
strings. These strings yielded to the surf, and passengers 
were carried in safety, but the boats were apt to take in 
a good deal of water. 

Fort St. Fryer landed in wet clothes, but the beach was so scorch- 
George; ing hot that he hurried on to the town. Fort St. George 
presented an imposing front to the sea. It was oblong, 
about four hundred yards in length from north to south, 
and one hundred yards in depth frpm east to west. At 
each corner of the walls was a bastion mounted with 
guns, and the banner of St. George waved bravely over the 
whole. The streets inside were neat and clean. There 
were about fifty houses, not very lofty, because it was a 
garrison-town; but every house had an Italian portico, 
battlements on the roof, and a terrace walk, and there 
was a row of trees before the doors. There were no public 
structures, except the Governor’s house in the centre, and a 
small chapel where the Portuguese celebrated mass. 

Siy Sir William F.anghorn ^as Governor of Madras, and 

William superintended all the English factories on the coast of 
Langhom, Coromandel, as well as those on the Hiighli and Ganges as 

Governor. 

Popula- The English population of White town scarcely numbered 
tion. three hundred souls. The Portuguese numbered three 
thousand. The native population of Black town and 
adjoining villages, included thirty thousand Hindus in 
service of the Company; but there were hardly forty 
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Muhammadans in the whole settlement. The country a.d. 
round about was sandy, but provisions were plentiful 16 00-17 20 

Fryer next sailed from Madras to Bombay. He passed Bo^bav • 
by the coast of Malabar, and noted that the Dutch wer| majgnifi'- 
already ousting the Portuguese from their ports at Cochin cent 
and elsewhere ; and that Sivaji, a rebel against the Sultan harbour, 
of Bijdpur, had conquered the country round about Goa. 

At last he entered the harbour of Jlombay. It was a 
magnificent bay, capable of holding a thousand of the finest 
ships of European build. * 

Bombay had been made over to the English some ten or Gardens 
twelve years before, as part of the dowry of Catherine of *“^1 
Portugal, on her marriage w'ilh Charles the Second. The 
English found a government house, having a pleasant gar- ramparts, 
den with terrace "^alks and bowers ; but the place was so 
poorly fortified, that the Malabar pirates often plundered 
the native villages, and carried off the inhabitants as slaves. 

The English soon altered this state of things. They loaded 
the terraces with cannon, and built ramparts over the bowers. 

When Fryer landed, Bombay casde was mounted with a 
hundred and twenty pieces of ordnance, wliilst sixty 'field- 
pieces were kept in readiness. Only a few months before 
his arrival, the Dutch hnd^ tried to capture Bombay, but 
were forced to retire. The place, however, was very un¬ 
healthy. The site was unwholesome, and the air was bad; 
and these evils w'ere aggravated by the intem])erance of the 
English settlers. 

From Bombay Fryer went to Surat. The place was much Surat in 
changed since Della Valle’s visit. It swarmed with fakirs, die reign 
and there were marks on all sides of the intolerant rule of 
Aurangzeb. No ClWstian could appear in the streets of 
Surat in good clothes, or mounted on a proper horse, without 
being assailed by Muhammadan beggars. The Muham¬ 
madans lived in good houses^ as at Mgsulipatam. The 
Banians, or Hindu brokers, lived in wretched sheds, with 
three or four families crowded into one hovel, together 
with goats, cows, and calves. But they had good reason 
for what they did, for if any one was suspected of being 
rich, he was squeezed by the Nawab of all his effects, 
unless he had secured the protection of some powerful 
grandee. 

The poorer inhabitants were entirely at the mercy of 

o 
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A.i>. the Nawab and his soldiers. They were often taken 
1600-1720 from tlieir occupations and forced to work for the Nawab. 
Arti^ Sometimes these seizures led to broils, and artisans were 
oppressed, driven to desperation, and murdered their families and 
then ran “amok.” 


Flight of Aurangzeb had already begun to collect the Jezya at 
Hindus. Surat. The Hindus were pressed tc become Muhammadans. 
The neighbouring Rajas were in rebellion. Many Hindus 
fled from Surat to Bombay, pr^o one of the Portuguese 
settlements. This was all the more remarkable to Fryer, 
because, as he writes, if the Hindus united against the 
Muhammadans, they would be as a thousand to one. 

Visit to In 1675 Fryer left Surat and returned to Bombay. 
Jojnere, About this time the Nawab of the town of Jooneie 
required a European doctor to attend on one of his wives. 
The Moghuls had captured the fort and town of Joonere 
from the Mahrattas, and the place was a bone of contention 
between the two. Fryer readily undertook the journey to 
the town of Joonere, althougli it was one of some danger. 
The country, was desolate; the people were wretched to the 
last degree, being plundered alike by Moghuls and Mah¬ 
rattas, and reduced to utter poverty and starvation. Even 
the coolies from Bombay that carried PTyer’s luggage pitied 
the misery of the inhabitants, and contrasted it with their 
own prosperous lives under British rule. 

Medical Fryer met with some adventures at Joonere. He was 
attendance not allowed to see the sick lady until the astrologers had.. 


fixed on a fortunate day for his visit. At last he was shown 
into a room where there was a bed sui rounded with a cur¬ 


tain, and the hand of the patient was placed outside the 
curtain to enable him to feel her pulse. To his great sur¬ 
prise, the pulse was that of a perfectly healthy woman; and 
he did not fail to say so. No one, however, was discon¬ 
certed ; in fact," a healthy maidservant had been placed in 
the bed to test the skill of the English doctor. After due 
explanation. Fryer was permitted to feel the pulse of the 
sick lady, and he sub.sequently effected a cure by bleeding. 
The consequence was, that other ladies demanded to be 
bled likewise, but it was doubtful whether they had any 
other object in view beyond satisfying their curiosity as 
regards the English doctor. 

Meanwhile Fryer had many discourses with the Nawab 
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of the town of Joonere. He discovered that the Moghul a;d. 
generals had no desire to conquer Sivaji, or to put an end 1600-172° 
to the wars in the Uekhan. So long as the war lasted, they 
made much hioney by keeping small bodies of troops 4 n with the 
the field whilst drawing the pay of large numbers. Nawab. 

The Nawab of the fortress of Joonere also desired to a Moghul 
see the English doctor. In all Moghul cities the Nawab fortress, 
of the fortress had a separate command from the Nawab 
of the town. The visit ms of little moment beyond re¬ 
vealing the inside of a Moghul fortress. The place was ot 
some historical importance, as Sivaji had been born within 
the walls, and was' anxious to recover possession of the 
stronghold. There were enough provisions stored within 
the fortress to support a thousand families during a seven 
years' siege, but rfiere was no ammunition except stones, 
and two misshapen brass pieces of Hindu mould. 

The Nawab was a Brahman who had been converted to Nawab a 
the Muhammadan religion. He secretly agreed to surrender convertfd 
the fortress to Sivaji, and received an enormous bribe as a 
reward; but when the day arrived and seven thousand 
Mahratlas ascended the hill, they found themselves cut oft 
by an ambuscade, and were all slaughtered. Such treacheries 
were by no means uncommon in olden times. 

P'ryer next visited the town of Karwar, to the south of English 
Goa, where the English bad a factory. The town had been in 
recently conquered by Sivaji; but the factory was safe, for fg^rhorv 
the lingUsh kept off all assailants by means of the guns 
which they had planted on their factory wails. 

Sivaji's government at Kan\'ar resembled that of the Sivaji’s 
Moghuls. He appointed one governor to the town, and govera- 
another to the fortress ; whilst a general with a flying army 
superintended the whole. Sivaji appointed none but Brah¬ 
mans to places of trust or authority. These men professed 
to be mightily jealous for th«r master’s dues; but they 
always managed in a corner to get more for themselves than 
for their master. Trade was impossible in Sivaji's country, 
unless goods could be carried a long way round as at Karwar. 

The people bitterly complained of exactions and torture; 
but that was the same all over India ; and even Brahmans 
were subjected to the same pains and indignities whenever it 
Supposed that they had buried their wealth, or concealed 
it in some other secret fashion. 


o 2 
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Fryer left India in 1681. Nine years afterwards, in 1689- 
90, Aurangzeb conquered Bijdpur and Golkonda, and sent 
his armies into the Peninsula. I'he English of Madras at 
(fnce offered to pay the Moghul the same yearly rent of 
twelve hundred pagodas, which they had paid the Sultan of 
Golkonda; but the Moghuls threatened to dismantle Fort 
St. George of all its cannon. The whole country was in a 
troubled state, and the English at Madras were often disturbed 
by alarming rumours. At last, it.appeared that the Nawab 
of the conquered territories would be satisfied with a money 
bribe; and a present of ten thousand pagodas, equivalent 
to about four thousand pounds sterling, was sent to the 
Nawab Zulfikar Khan. The present was graciously received, 
and the Nawab was further mollified by timely supplies of 
provisions and ammunition. 

All this while desultory wars were being carried on in the 
Lower Carnatic between the Moghuls under Nawab Zulfikar 
Khan and the Mahrattas under Ram Raja, a younger son 
of Sivaji.^ The once celebrated hill fortress of Jinji, about 
eighty miles to the south-west of Madras, was the bone of 
contention between Zulfikar Khan and Ram Raja. Hut the 
story of the struggle is tedious and bewildering. There were 
intrigues and treacheries on both sides, and also secret under¬ 
standings between the two, which excited the suspicion and 
rage of Aurangzeb, when he was too old and helpless to 
interfere. 

In 1701-2 another Nawab, named Diud Khan, succeeded 
Zulfikar Khan. He, too, demanded a present of ten thou¬ 
sand pagodas from the English merchants at Madras. Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Madras, and he resolutely refused to pay the 
money. Ddiid Khan surrounded Fort St. George with a 
large force, cut off all supplies of provisions, and stopped all 
trade. Mr. Pittlield out fo: three months, and then deemed 
it expedient to pay up the amount, ^e consoled himself 
with the idea that the Nawab had expended a great deal 
more than ten thousand pagodas during the siege of the 
place, and was never likely to repeat the demand. 

After this remarkable siege matters quieted down at 

' Ram Raja had taken possession of the Mahratta dominion in the 
Peninsula, when his eldest brother Sambhaji bad succeeded to tlie 
kingdom of the Konkan. 
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Madras. The yearly rent was regularly paid to the Nawab, a.d. 
and presents were occasionally sent to the Nawab and his *600*1720 
grandees. The result was that for a period of thirty years 
after the death of Aurangzeb, the English at Madras bought M^ras. 
and sold, and pursued the even tenor of their way, without 1707-46. 
interference or hindrance from Mahratta or Moghul. 

Meanwhile the English settlements in Bengal, after a English 
hard struggle with the Moghul’s officers, had become the seule-* 
most important and profitable in India. As fer back as 1640 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, the English had been allowed to 
establish a factory at Hughli, about a hundred miles from the patna, ’ 
mouth of the Ganges, where they hoped to succeed to the Dacca, 
trade which had been erewhile carried on by the Portuguese. 

They founded branch factories at Patna, Dacca, and other 
half-forgotten looflities. From Patna they procured salt¬ 
petre, opium, raw silk, and cotton piece-goods. From Dacca 
they obtained those fine muslins which were long the wonder 
and admiration of the civilized world. The result was that 
the English settlements in Bengal were withdrawn from the 
control of the Governor of Madras, and placed under a 
separate governor, a Mr. Job Charnock, who soon became 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen in India. 

But the English traders in Bengal were unable to protect Fortified- 
themselves with fortifications and guns as they had done at dons and 
Madras and Bombay. In Madras they had built Fort St. 

George and mounted their cannon before the Muhamma- ^ibUed in 
dans had entered the Peninsula; and consequently they Bengal, 
were enabled to set the Moghul generals at defiance. 

Again, their cannon on Bombay castle sufficed to keep off 
the Mahrattas. But Bengal had been in the possession of the 
Moghuls ever since the reign of Akbar, and they had suffered 
too much from the fortifications and cannon of the Portu¬ 
guese at Hughli to permit of any such formidable settle¬ 
ments for the future. The English, Dut^h, and French, all 
had factories in the neighbourhood of Hughli; but neither 
were flowed to build any walls or semblance of fortifica¬ 
tions of any sort or kind Neither were they allowed to 
carry on any hostilities against each other within the teni- 
lories of the Moghul; and thus whilst wars might be raging 
between English and Dutch, or English and French, in 
other parts of the world, the conflicting nationalities were 
compelled to keep the peace in Bengal 
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During the bigoted reign of Aurangzeb, the English in 
Bengal were subjected to oppressions and exactions, which 
had been unknown in the tolerant days of Jehangfr and 
Shah Jehan. An attempt was made to collect Jezya from 
the English, but that was warded off by timely presents to 
the Nawab. In other ways the English were exposed to 
insults which were beyond all endurance; and at last, as a 
crowning indignity, Mr. Job Charnock, the Governor of all 
the English settlements in Bengal, was arrested and scourged 
by order of the Nawab. 

Under these circumstances the English declared war 
against the Moghul. In 1685 two squadrons were sent out 
by James the Second; the one to cut off all Moghul ships 
trading with Surat, and the other to operate against the 
Nawab of Bengal. The factory at Surat ‘ was removed out 
of Moghul territory to the new settlement at Bombay. The 
English in Bengal collected all their goods from their several 
factories, and prepared to carry them to Chittagong, the 
frontier port towards Arakan. 

The operations of the squadron off Surat were most success¬ 
ful. Cargoes belonging to the subjects of the Moghul were 
captured to the value of a million sterling. The merchants 
of Surat would no longer venture on voyages at sea; whilst 
native manufactures were at a stand-still, and mechanics 
were thrown out of employment and complaining loudly of 
famine. Aurangzeb sent officers to listen to the grievances 
of the English, and mitigate the oppressions to which they 
had been exposed. A treaty was concluded in 1687, under 
whicli the English were permitted to return to their factories, 
and guaranteed certain rights and privileges which they had 
hitherto been denied. 

The operations in Bengal had been ill-judged and not 
altogether successful, but still they had sufficed to alarm the 
Nawab. The wat'Vas brought to a close for a while, but 
Charnock had no faith in the treaty and hesitated to re¬ 
turn to Hughli. Meanwhile the commander of th^ Eng¬ 
lish squadron, a hot-headed captain named Heath, was 
provoked by the delays and evasions of, the Nawab. He 
opened up a communication with the king of Arakan, and 
sailed to Chittagong with the view of capturing the port for 
the king, finding the fortiffcation^ stronger than he ex¬ 
pected, he returned to Bengal,' and offered to undertake an 
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expedition against Arakan in behalf of the Nawab. Sud-' a.i>. 
denly, however, he took disgust at the proceedings of the *6 00 *72 0 
Nawab, and sailed away to Madras with all the Company’s 
merchants and goods, declaring that he had been told 
nothing but lies on all sides. 

This conduct, crazy and irregular as it was, brought the Alarm 
Moghul government to reason. It was imagined that the 
contempt displayed by Heath arose from the determination ' 
of the English to abandtn the trade of Bengal. A new 
Nawab was appointed to Bengal, and he sent pressing 
overtures to Madras for the return of the English to 
Hughli, 

The result was that Charnock and the English went back Return of 
to Bengal, but they did not return to their factory at Hughli. 
Ultimately they wt^e allowed to rent three villages about Calcutta* 
twenty miles nearer the mouth of the river; and ail duties founded, 
and customs of every kind were commuted by the yearly 1690. 
payment of three thousand rupees to the treasury at Hughli. 

The newly-accphred territory was scarcely halt the size of 
the English territory at Madras. It only extended three miles 
along the eastern bank of the river Hughli, and one mile 
inland, and paid a yearly rent of 1195 rupees. But the 
tliree villages have become historical. Their names were 
Chiitanutti, Govindporc, and Kalighdt. They Were the 
nucleus of the City of Calcutta, which after the lapse of two 
centuries is now the capital of the British Empire in India 
and the greatest European city in the eastern world. 

Mr, Job Charnock is still regarded as the pa’triarch of Memories 
Bengal. His name still survives in the station of Barrack- 0/ Job 
pore, which is called “ Chanuk ” by the natives to this day. ^bamock. 
Many stories have been told of his eccentricities, w’hich 
were household words in a bygone generation. He saved a 
young Hindu widow from burning herself with her deceased 
husband, and subsequently murried her* but instead of 
converting her to Christianity, he relapsed into a kind of 
paganism. She died before him, and ever afterwards he 
qplebrated the anniversary of her death by sacrificing a cock 
to the goddess Durgd over her tomb. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the persecu- Rebellion 
tions of Aurangzeb, the destruaion of pagodas, and subver- of Hindus 
sion of Hindu worship, drove many, of the people of Bengal “ 
into rebellion. The Europeans comphined to the Nawab 
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A D. of the unprotected state of their factories. He told them 
1600-1720 to defend themselves, and they took him at his word. 
Fortifiw- bastions round their respective 

tion of factories, and planted them with cannon; and this was the 
Calcutta, origin of the three European forts or towns, namely, the 
Chander- English at Calcutta, the French at Chandernagore, and the 
Dutch at Chinsura. Both Chandernagore and Chinsura 
Chinsura. neighbourhood of Hughli, and consequently 

about twenty miles from Calcutta.* 

Houses A few years after the death of Aurangzeb, a Captain 
. Hamilton visited Calcutta, and has left a description of the 
Csdcutta^ houses and English inhabitants. He says that the town 
about ’ b*^*^*^ without order, every one selecting a spot best fitted 

1720. for a garden; consequently most houses had a garden in 
front. The English built their houses iiear the river side ; 
but the natives dwelt more inland. Most gentlemen and 
ladies in Bengal lived splendidly and pleasantly. They 
dedicated the forenoon to business; they then took their 
dinners and retired to rest during the afternoon. In tlie 
evening they found recreation in chaises and palanquins in 
the fields or gardens j or went upon the river in budgerows, 
and diverted themselves with fishing or fowling. Before night 
they made friendly visits to one another, when pride and 
contention did not spoil society; but the Captain adds, that 
much social rivalry often existed amongst the ladies, just as 
discord and faction prevailed among the men. 

Garrison The garrison at Fort William generally consisted of two 
at Fort Qr three hundred soldiers, but they were not so much em- 
William. fQ|. the defence of the settlement, as to guard the 

fleet coming from Patna with the Company’s saltpetre, piece- 
goods, raw silk, and opium. Captain Hamilton remarks, 
that the English Company held their colony direct from the 
Moghul, and coi^sequently had no reason to be afraid of 
any enemies coming to dispossess them. At the same time 
he predicted that if they again declared war against the 
Moghul, the Padishah would soon end the quarrel by pro¬ 
hibiting his subjects from trading with them. 

Refractory But Bengal was only half conquered by the Moghul. 
Rajas. There were, says Hamilton, some impertinent and trouble¬ 
some Rajas on the banks of the Ganges, between the 
Nawab’s capital at Murshedabad and the city of Patna, who 
pretended to tax all goods passing through their territories, 
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and often raised forces to compel paynier:t. But a detach* a.d. 
nient of European troops from Fort William generally cleared *600-1720 
the passage up the river, although some of the English 
soldiers were occasionally killed in the skirmishes. » 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, to the year 1756, Peace; 
Calcutta was occasionally threatened by the Mahrattas or 1707-56. 
mulcted by the Nawab; but otherwise it enjoyed a profound 
peace, and was, to all appearance, as secure against foreign 
aggression as any seaport* town in the United Kingdom. 

The English settlement was like an oasis of European 
civilization in a desert of Hinduism and Islam. The 
English factory, with its depots, workshops, offices, and out¬ 
lying “ garden-houses," covered about a hundred acres on 
the bank of the Hughli. The outward life of the English at 
Calcutta was altogether of a business type. They bought, 
sold, kept accounts, wrote letters, and regulated establish¬ 
ments and expenditure. Large ships from Europe brought 
woollen goods, cutlery, iron, copper, and quicksilver. The 
same ships carried away cotton piece-goods, fine muslins, 
silks, indigo, saltpetre, spices, and Indian rarities. A rise or 
fall in the price of saltpetre in Europe was of more interest 
to the English merchants at Calcutta than the war between 
the Moghul and the Mahrattas; and a failure of the silk 
crop in the up-country stations in Bengal and Behar was of 
more moment to the Court of Directors in London than 
the death of a Padishah, or the bloody struggles between his 
sons for the succession to the Moghul throne. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE: DECLINE AND FALL. 

A.D. 1707 TO 1748. * 

The death of Aurangzeb awakened the Moghul empire 
from its torpor; it sent a thrill through the provinces which 
might be likened to galvanic life. For years all hopes and 
aspirations of princes and grandees had been in abeyance 
under the declining but monotonous rule of the aged 
Padishah. His sons were waiting for his last breath to 
begin that fratricidal struggle for the throne which had 
broken out at the death, or before the death, of every 
Moghul sovereign of Hindustan from Akbar downwards. 
The Moghul generals were apparently eager to throw off the 
religious strictness and bigotry, which had so long oppressed 
the empire; and were looking forward to the death of the 
old Padishah as a necessary preliminary to the beginning of 
a new r^^me. 

I’he last years of Aurangzeb were saddened by fears of 
the catastrophe which would accompany or follow his death. 
Indeed throughout the latter half of his reign he had been 
subject to constant alarms lest he should share the fate of his 
father, Shah Jehan; lest his sons should consign him to hope¬ 
less captivity, and begin to fight for the throne before death 
had carried him from the scene. He is said to have formed 
a plan for averting a fratricidal war by dismembering the 
empire and dividing it amongst his three sons. But if so 
the attempt at pacification must have proved a failure. 
Scarcely was it known that the old sovereign had expired, 
than all the armies of the emjure were on the niove, and 
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his three sons were each, in turn, ‘ prepared to seize the a.d.- 
throne by force of arms, or perish upon the fatal field. 

A war between brethren may excite the passions of con- Fratricidal 
temporaries, but cannot enlist the sympathies of posterity, war; rei^ 
The struggle between the sons of Shah Jehan had been more of Baha- 
or less asfsociated with religion, but the struggle between the 
sons of Aurangzeb was only a quarrel for an inheritapce. 

The main struggle was between Shah Alara, the eldest son 
of Aurangzeb, and Azam Slmh, the second son ; and the war 
itself is said to have turned on the ilUtimed insolence of 
Azam Shah, and the consequent disaffection or treachery of 
his affronted generals. A desperate battle was fought near 
the river Chambal. It closed in a horrible carnage, in 
which Azam and his two sons were slain. Shah Alam 
ascended the thronfc under the title of Bahadur Shah. 

There was a third son, the rebel Akbar, who had fled to 
Persia; but he was dead, or at any rate out of the fray. 

There was a fourth son named Kam Bakhsh, whose fortunes 
demand separate consideration. 

Kam Bakhsh, whom the Greeks would have called Destruc- 
Cambyses, had been nominated by Aurangzeb to rule as an tion of a 
independent Sultan over the newly-conquered kingdoms of g 
Bijdpur and Goikonda. Bahqdur Shah was an old man, and * 
would probably have consented to the arrangement; but his 
sons were ambitious to preserve the integrity of the empire. 

The mother of Kam Bakhsh was a Christian; her son was 
Supposed to be a Christian likewise. The Mullahs were 
stirred up to protest against the rule of a Christian Sultan; 
and Bahadur Shah was driven to work the destruction of his 
youngest brother. 

The course of events had a remote bearing upon the Relations 
fortunes of the English at Madras. Bahadur Shah ordered 
letters to be written to Mr. Thomas Pitt, the Governor of 
Madras, to prevent the young pnnee from Escaping by sea 
into Persia. At the same time Bahadur Shah confirmed 
all the rights and privileges which had been granted to the 
English by his father Aurangzeb. But these precautions 
proved unnecessary, for Kam Bakhsh was defeat^ and slain 
on the field of battle by Nawab Zulfikar Khan. 

Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to 171a, but has left 
* no mark in history. He had, in the first instance, to 
i^e a rebellion of the Eajpiits in Jaipur and Marwar. The 
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persecuted Hindus had taken advantage of the death of 
Aurangzeb to drive out all the Muhammadan officers who 
had been appointed to collect Jezya, and convert the people 
to the religion of the Koran. The movement was a revolt 
of Hinduism against the proselytizing policy of Aurangzeb, 
and Bahadur Shah was anxious to suppress it; but at this 
moment alarming news anived from the north-west. The 
Sikhs had broken out in revolt in the Punjab, and committed 
a series of murderous excesses; ind Bahadur Shah was com¬ 
pelled to “forgive” the Rajpdts, and march with all haste to 
Lahore. 

The Sikhs onginaiiy were not a'nationality. They were a 
mixed community of Rajpdts. Jdts, and other races, who 
had been formed into a religious brotherhood about the end 
of the fifteenth century by a famous prdphet named Nanuk 
Guru. Their religious faith was a combination of the tenets 
of advanced Shiahs with those of advanced Hindus; it turned 
upon the worship of the Supreme Spirit, as the deity alike of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. At the same time the Sikhs 
reverenced Krishna and Rdma as incarnations of Vishnu; 
they recognised the sacred character of Brahmans; and 
they strictly prohibited the slaughter of cows. Above all, 
they implicitly obeyed their Guju and his successors, as the 
representatives of God upon earth; and they regarded the 
teachings of each in turn as the inspirations of the Supreme 
Being. 

Such'a religion was naturally regarded as a detestable 
heresy by a strict Sunni like Aurangzeb. The Sikhs were 
persecuted until they betook themselves to the northern 
mountains, and formed military clans distinguished by a blue 
dress and peculiar manners. The fires of persecution raged 
more fiercely than ever. Guru Govind, the tenth in descent 
from Nanuk,1 saw his strongholds taken, his mother and 
children massacred, and his followers slain, inutilated, or 
driven into painful exile. At last Guru Govind was taken 
prisoner by the Moghuls, and executed at Gwalior by the 
command of Aurangzeb.* 

' The secular name cf this Guru Gov&id was Tugh l^hadur. Fur¬ 
ther particulars of the Sikhs u iil be tumished hereafter in dealing with 
the British wars against the Sikhs and final conquest of the Punjab. 

^ Anothes story says that Guru Govind was assassinated by an 
Afghan. 
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Such severities exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs to the a.d. 
highest pitch of desperation. A new spiritual leader, known 1707**7*2 
as Bandu Guru, inspired them with a spirit of vengeance Vena^nce 
against their persecutors. They broke out in revolt, destroyed of the 
mosques, butchered Mullahs, and massacred the population Sikhs 
of whole towns without regard to sex or age. In a word, “"‘I®*' 
they fought to the death for God and their Guru j but they 
also made their religion a cloak for plunder and outrage of 
every kind. 

Bahadur Shah found it necessary to make Lahore his Operations 
capital, and to carry on a series of desultory wars against of Baha- 
the Sikhs. The details are of no moment; it was impos- 
sible to dragoon the Sikhs into submission, and they con-1^12/ * 
tinued to give trouble down to the death of Bahadur Shah 
in 1712, and indeed for many years afterwards. 

Meanwhile the greater part of the Moghul empire had Sahu, 
been left in the hands of the Viceroys of provinces. Little Maharaja 
or nothing is known of the history, beyond the fact that 
some kind of understanding seems to have been concluded ^ vassal of 
by the Viceroys of Guzerat and the Dekhan with the Mali- the 
rattas of the Konkan. When Sambhaji, son and successor MoghuJ 
of Sivaji, was arrested and put to death by Aurangzeb, his *707*4O‘ 
little son Sahu, or Shao, was carried away prisoner by the 
conqueror, and brought up in the zenana of the Moghul. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, this boy was placed on the 
throne of the Konkan, in the city of Satara, and was sup- 
• posed to reign over the Mahratta kingdom as a vassal of 
the Great Moghul. 

But this arrangement could not possibly satisfy the Mah* Mahratta 
ratta claims to chout or black mail, which extended iudefi- claims to 
nitely over ap great part of the Dekhan, as well as over a <^kout, 
large extent of Guzerat and Malwa to the northward. 

TiMse claims were of a most vexatious character, and were 
pressed with a pertinacity which 4vas deaf to all arguments. 

To admit them involved the loss of one-fourth of tlie land 
revenue, whilst it abandoned large cultivated tracts to the 
'rude collections of Mahratta soldiery. To resist them was 
as hopeless as an attempt to resist the depredations of 
locusts. The loose bands of Mahratta horse were here, 
theVe, and everywhere. If driven off by the advance of 
regular troops, they might disappear like aiiock of crows; 
but they soon reappeared elsewhere, lavaging the country 
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A.D. with fire and sword to enforce the Mahratta claims to chout 
1707-1712 over the whole extent of territory. 

The constitution of the Mahratta government was such 
that Mahar^a Sah.u had little or no voice in the matter. It 
had been tne policy of Sivaji to !keep all offices of state, 
and all collections of revenue, exclusively in the liands of 
Brahmans; and as all these posts became hereditary ac¬ 
cording to Hindu custom, Maharaja Sahu found himself 
surrounded by a Brahmanical Jhi^rarchy, ostentatious in iis 
professions of submission and obedience to the grandson 
of the great Sivaji, whilst practically retaining all the power 
of the state in its own hands. 

Effeminate Moreover, the personal character of Maharaja Sahu was 
training of favourable to the Brahnmn ascendancy. He had neither 
capacity nor energy for breaking thrcugh so powerful an 
aristocracy. His grandfather Sivaji was bred like a moun¬ 
tain eagle amidst the rude independence of hills and jungles. 
But Maharaja Sahu was a tame bird, brought up in the 
gilded cage of the imperial zenana. He was given to plea¬ 
sure, with some taste for field sports; somewhat touchy as 
regards his personal dignity; proud of liis vassalage to the 
Great Moghul, although occasionally indulging his fancy 
with schemes of conquest and empire. The Brahman min¬ 
isters and officials well knew how to deal with these weak¬ 
nesses. They invariably treated him with every possible 
respect, and took care that every measure of state should 
appear to emanate from himself, and be carried out solely 
in his name as the supreme sovereign of the Mahrattas ; but 
at the same time they moulded him to suit their own pur¬ 
poses, and thus prepared the way for that revolution at his 
death which transferred the Mahratta sovereignty from the 
grandson of Sivaji to the family of the Brahman minister. 
Rbeofthe The chief Brahman minister was known as the Peishwa; 
Peishwas: and during the reign oftMaharaja Sahu, the Peishwa for 
secret time being was to all intents and purposfis the ruling 

power. It was the Peishwa who issued commissions to the 
Moghul different Mahratta leaders to collect chout in Guzerat, 
Viceroys. Malwa, and the Dekhan, in the name of Maharaja Sahu. 
It was the Peishwa who concluded secret arrangements 
with the Moghul Viceroys, under which certain yearly pay¬ 
ments were made to the Mahrattas on the condition that 
they made no attempt to collect chotit for themselves, and 
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duly kept within a certain line of frontier. The precise a.b. 
terms of this agreement were necessarily kept in the dark j >7.*2'i7i3 
for at this period the Moghul court would have refused to ' 
sanction any arrangement which implied the payment of 
^tribute to the Mahrattas. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 was followed by Fratricidal 
another fratricidal war; but the Moghul princes. were 
men without force of character, and, indeed were little 
better than puppets in the hands of ambitious generals. 

After the usual round of treachery and carnage, a debauched 
young prince, named Jehandar Shah, was placed upon the 
throne at Delhi; but all real power was exercised by Zulfikar 
Khan, the Moghul general, who had been Viceroy of the 
Dekhan in the reign of Aurangzeb, and who had defeated 
and slain the 30ungest son of Aurangzeb at the accession 
of Bahadur Shah. 

Jehandar Shah was a drunkard, who chose his favourites Reign of 
from the dregs of society. Zulfikar Khan was a respectable Jehandar 
grandee, who sought to wield the destinies of the empire 
under the name of prime minister. There naturally followed a ’ 
a struggle for power between the besotted Padishah and the drunkard, 
ambitious minister. But the reign was too scandalous to 
last. The vices of Jehandar Shah were not confined to the 
recesses of the zenana, but were paraded before the lower 
orders, and became the common talk of the bazars. Sud¬ 
denly his headlong career was arrested by the news of a 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal. 

A young prince, named Farrukh Siyar, a grandson of Reunion 
Bahadur Shah, had been left in Bengal during the fratricidal of Farrukh 
war which followed the death of Aurangzeb. By strange 
good fortune Farrukh Siyar had escaped the massacre of Saiyids. 
princes which accompanied the rise of Jehandar Shah; 
but still he was in constant peril of his life, and was thus 
prepared for any desperate inaasure. \V1ien the reign of 
Jehandar Shah became a scandal lu the empire, the minds 
of men began to turn towards Farrukh Siyar. Two Moghul 
brothers, known as the two Saiyids, or descendants of the 
prophet, resolved to head a righteous rebellion in the name 
of .Farrukh Siyar; to depose the debauched sovereign who 
disgraced the empire, and to place Farrukh Siyar on the 
throne of Delhi, and govern the empire in his name. 

The two Saiyids were men of some 'itanding. One was 
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A.D. the governor of Patna, • and other was governor of 
17 13.17 19 Allahabad, By their help, a force was collected, and the 
Flight of Saiyids began to inarch to Delhi accompanied by 
Jehandar Farrukh Siyar. Numbers joined them on the way. Zulfikar 
Shah : Khan took the field and advanced towards Agra, accom- 

triumph of panied by Jehandar Shah; but the young Padishah was an 
Farrukh arrant coward, and fled back to Delhi, leaving the imperial 
17^3? forces to be defeated in the neighbourhood of Agra. The 
cause .of Farrukh Siyar triumphed; and the two Saiyids 
conducted him to Delhi amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude. 

Assassina- Zulfikar Khan tendered his submission to the two Saiyids, 
tion and and was received with every mark of favour, but was trea- 
mawacre. cherously assassinated on leaving the tent. Jehandar Shah 
was put to death, as well as many otlv-'rs who were likely 
to interfere with the accession of Farrukh Siyar. The new 
Padishah then ascended the throne of Delhi amidst the 
firing of cannon and thunder of kettledrums, and was at 
once accepted by all parties as sovereign of the Moghul 


empire. 

Reign of Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1713 to 1719. From the 
Farrukh first fig engaged in a series of intrigues for throwing off the 
im'-’io * Saiyids, and ruling the empire as irrespon- 

intrigues sovereign without check or hindrance. The elder 

against the Saiyid, Abdulla Khan, filled the post of minister at Delhi, 
two The younger Saiyid, Husain Ali Khan, was sent to restore 
Saiyids. Moghul supremacy in Rajputana, which had been in a 
disaffected state ever since the death of Aurangzeb. At the 
same time it was hoped that by separating the two brothers, 
by keeping the one at Delhi and sending the other to Raj. 
piitana, it might be possible to effect their destruction. 
Shameless The Moghul court had always been pre-eminent for craft 
treachery and treachery; but during the struggles between Farrukh 
M * h* 1 SaiyidSf there was an utter absence of 

court.'* scruple or shame. Rajpdtana had been virtually indepen¬ 
dent ever since the death of Aurangzeb. Even the border 
territory of Jaipur, which intervened between the Moghul’s 
territories and the more remote kingdoms of Udaipur and 
Marwar, had thrown off the Muhammadan yoke, and 
repudiated all connection with the Moghul court at Delhi. 
A Rajpdt prince, a kinsman of the old royal house, as¬ 
cended the throne as Raja of Jaipur, and was prepared to 
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set the Moghul suzerainty at defiance so long as the Moghul a.u. 
armies refrained from invading his territories. i7 ^3'^7 ^9 

In the first instance Husain Ali Khan was sent to reduce 
the Raja of Jaipur to obedience. Meanwhile secret letters against 
were sent by the Padishah to the Raja, encouraging him to Husain 
hold out against the Moghul troops, and instigating him to Khan, 
do his utmost to effect the destruction of Husain Ali Khan. 

The Jaipur Raja was bewildered by these contradictory 
proceedings, but was at Jjast reduced to submission, and 
induced to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh Siyar, 

Husain Ali Khan discovered the treachery which had intri.^ues 
be|n practised upon liim as regards the Jaipur Raja, but respecting 
deemed it expedient to become reconciletl to Farrukh 
Siyar. It is saitl that this reconciliation was brought about 
by the mother of*Farrukh Siyar; but it would be sheer j)ekhan. 
waste of titne to inquire too closely into the intrigues which 
w'ere at work in the Moghul court. Soon afterwards Husain 
*Ali Khan cucountered still more llagrant treachery. In 
order to keep him at a distance from his elder brother, he 
was a])pointed Viceroy of the Dckhan, and ordered to pro¬ 
ceed to his new government. At this time IMiid Khan, the 
same man who besieged Governor Pitt at Madras, w'as 
Viceroy of Guzerat. Dadd Khan was openly instructed, 
by letters from the minister Abdulla Khan, to meet Husain 
Ali Khan on his way to the Dekhan, and pay implicit 
obedience to his orders. At the same time Daiid Khan 
was secretly told, by private letters from Farrukh Siyar, 
that if he could effect the destruction of Husain Ali Khan, 
he would receive the viceroyalty of the Dekban as his 
reward. The result was that Ikliid Khan strengthened 
his army by enli-sting a force of Mahrattas. W’hen Husain 
Ali Khan came up, instead of a friendly greeting there was 
an obstinate liattle. The Mahrattas did nothing, but scoured 
about the plain on horseback, ai»d kept aldbf troni thsi fight¬ 
ing until the action was over. Meanwhile Ddiid KH«Htwbiild 
have gained the victory, but in the moment of triiiSjpfi he 
was shot dead by a musket-ball. His Mahrattas at once 
went over to the army of Husain Ali Khan, tendered tlieir sub¬ 
mission, and then began to plunder the camp of Ddiid Khan, 

A few glimpses of Delhi at tliis period are to be derived 
from the correspondence of an English mission which was 
sent from Calcutta to Delhi in 17x5, and remained more 
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than two years at the Moghul capital The mission was 
undertaken to secure certain trading privileges from the 
Great Moghul, and is chiefly remarkable for the delays 
and evasions of ministers and courtiers. The presents sent 
by the English merchants at Calcutta were received with 
great favour by the Padishah and the leading grandees ; and 
the English ambassadors received so many promises of 
goodwill and patronage, that they wrote cheerful letters to 
Calcutta, saying that they were sanguine of obtaining all 
they wanted When, however, they began to ask for 
firmins setting forth the privileges to be granted, so many 
difficulties were raised on all sides that they began to 
despair of obtaining any firmdns at all. 

Meanwhile, an English surgeon named Hamilton, who 
apcompanied the mission to Delhi, had been fortunate 
enough to heal Farrukh Siyar of a troublesome disease; 
and the Padishah was willing to show his gratitude by 
granting a firman of privileges. But Farrukh Siyar refused 
to part with the doctor; and the doctor was thrown into a 
painful fright; for he had a wife and family in England, and 
was horrified at the idea of spending the rest of his days in 
gihled exile at Delhi. 

Suddenly, after a delay of two years, all difficulties were 
removed. The English had found it convenient to remove 
their old factory at Surat to their more important settlement 
at Bombay. This t: riling event spread a terror through the 
Moghul court. The older grandees remembered that the fac¬ 
tory at Surat had been removed to Bombay just before the dis¬ 
astrous war of 1686; and they were in mortal fear lest the 
repetition of the measure should be followed by the re¬ 
appearance of English men-of-war in the eastern seas. The 
requests of the English ambassadors were granted with surpris¬ 
ing promptitude; even the English doctor was permitted to de¬ 
part after pledginjg himself to return withasupply of medicines 
at an early dateand the mission returned to Calcutta with 
firmdns of new rights and privileges duly signed and sealed. 

The English mission were impressed with the pomp 
and power of the Great Moghul, but they saw many signs 
of disturbance at Delhi. The marriage of Farrukh Siyar with 
the Jaipur princess was celebrated with illuminations and 

*■ T)r. Hamilton died shortly after hU return to Calcutta. Hu tomb¬ 
stone is still to be seen inscribed with a record of his services. 
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fireworks; but the plots for securing the destruction of a.d.’ 
Husain Ali Khan were widely known. About the same time a * 7 » 3 -* 7»9 
Tartar army broke out in mutiny, and the troops were 
clamouring for their arrears of pay in the streets of Delhi. 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were signally defeated in the Punjab, Wholesale 
and Bandu Guru was taken prisoner and conducted to Delhi 
amidst a horrible procession of eight hundred Sikh prisoners 
doomed to death, and two thousand bleeding heads borne on martyred 
poles. The executions tbp.t followed were ghastly and sick- Guru, 
ening. The Sikh prisoners were beheaded at the rate of a 
hundred a day. The captive Guru was clothed in mock 
robes of state, and exhibited with an infant son in an iron 
cage. The child was butchered before his eyes, and he him¬ 
self was tortured to death with hot pincers. But Bandu Guru 
perished in the glojy of martyrdom, exulting in the dream 
that he had been raised up by God to scourge the sins and 
oppressions of the age. 

In 1719, about a year after the English mission left Delhi, Doom of 
the reign of Farrukh Siyar was brought to a tiagical close. Ffu'rukh 
Abdulla Khan, the minister, found that his life was in danger, 
and summoned his brother from the Dekhan. Husain Ali nmsacr** 
Khan marched to Delhi with an army of Mahrattas, and of 
excited a universal terror. Then followed a night of horror. Mahrattas. 
The army of Abdulla Khan surrounded the palace, whilst 
the Mahrattas were supposed to keep order in the city. The 
most alarming reports spread through Delhi. It w'assaid that 
• Abdulla Khan had been murdered in the palace by the Raja 
of Jaipur. Next it was rumoured that the Mahrattas were 
plundering the city; and the mob of Delhi rose against the 
Mahrattas, and slaughtered large numbers, and found so much 
gold in their saddle*lmgs as to increase the general alarm. 

Next morning the uproar was over. The trembling Padi- Assassina- 
shah had been dragged from the zenana amidst the screams 
of women, and thro^v^J into a dungeon and*deprived of eye- 
sight; and it was soon known that he had been strangled to 
death by the bowstring. Meanwhile, an infant prince was 
taken out of the state prison of Selimghur, which adjoined 
the palace, and placed upon the throne of the Moghuls. 

The firing of cannon, and thundering of the imperial kettle¬ 
drums at the gate of the palace, announced that Farrukh 
Siyar had ceased to reign, and that another Padishah was 
sovereign of the Moghul empire. 
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A. I). It soon transpired that the two Saiyids had assumed the 
supreme direction of affairs in the name of an infant sove- 
Infant” f^ign. "I'hree months afterwards the infant died, and another 
Padishahs, youiig boy was taken out of the state prison and set upon 
the throne. But the reign of the new puppet was shorter 
than that of his ill-starred predecessor. In a few weeks he 
too was hurried to the grave by some insidious disease. 

Reistn of A healthier youth was now taken out of the prison, and 
Muham- enthroned under the name of ^!luhammad Shah. He was 
i7iq?48 ^ period of nearly thiity years; to 

' ^ ' witness the mortal blow from Persia which shook, the Moghul 

empire to its foundations; and to leave his successors to 
be the alternate prey of Afghans and Mahrattas. 

Plots Muhammad Shah ascended the throne as the puppet of 
against the two Saiyids; but by this time a string party liad been 

tlietwo fonned against the brothers. The succession of three 

pageant Padishahs within a few brief months had opened 
the eyes of the leading grandees to the dangerous ambition 
of the Saijids, and raised up a host of enemies who were 
resolved on their downfall. 

Fall of the The two brothers were aware of the secret combinations 
Saiyids. formed against them, and laboured hard to de!eat their 
designs. Abdulla Khan remained at Delhi to carry on the 
duties of piime minister. Husain Ali Khan returned to his 
viceroyally in the Dekhan, and carried the young Padishah 
with him as a precautionary measure. But there was 
treachery in the camp, and a savage Kalmuk agreed to strike 
the fatal blow. He presented a petition to Husain Ali Khan, 
and whilst the latter was reading it, the Kalmuk stabbed the 
Viceroy to the heart. The dead body rolled out of the 
opposite side of the palanquin. The Kalmuk was cut to 
pieces by the Viceroy’s guards. But Muhammad Shah 
placed himself at the head of bis friends, and his appearance 
put an end to th'fe confusion^ and restored order. The army 
returned to Agra, and thence began the march to Delhi. 
Abdulla Khan marched out an army to revenge the death 
of his brother, but found it useless to contend against the 
revolution. His forces were utterly defeated; his life was 
Triumph- spared; but the power of the Saiyids was gone for ever, 
of Muham- Muhammad Shah entered Delhi with all the triumph of a 
mad Shah conqueror. He was received by his mother and ladies of 
to Delhi, the zenana with all the pomp and ceremonial tliat accom- 
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panied the installation of Moghul sovereigns. He took his a.d. 
seat upon the great throne; the imperial insignia were dis- * 7 * 9'*738 
played on either side; basins of gold coins and jewels were 
waved around him; and to all outward appearance he began 
to reign with all the magnificence of a Jchanglr or Shah 
Jehan. But the energies of the imperial rule were,already 
in rapid decay; ihe life-blood of the empire was ebbing 
away; and the blaze of splendour which heralded tlie eleva¬ 
tion of Muhammad Shah to the sovereignty was but an 
empty show to veil the decline of the empire. 

The signs of dissolution must have been already evident to Decsiy 
those who could see beneath the surface of things. The 
Moghul court was torn by factions which could no longer 
be supincssed by the frown of the Padishah, and which not ^ 
unfretjuently broki out in open broils. The removal of 
Viceroys from one province to another, which had been so 
frequent under the despotic rule of Jehangir, Shah Jehan, 
and Aurangzob, had become of rare occurrence j for an 
order for removal, iiudcr a weak sovereign like P'arrukh 
Siyar or Muhammad Shah, might have been met by a tor- 
iiiidablc rebellion which would have engulfed the empire. 

One sign of weakness was more significant than all the Ceusation 
others. The imperial camp was no longer to be seen yf die 
moving from Hindustan to the Punjab, or from Hindustan 
to the Dekhan, keeping Sikhs and Rajpdts in awe, and 
carrying the prestige of the Great Moghul to every part of 
his dominions. During the reigns of Farrukh Siyar and 
Muhammad Shah, the Padishah was little better than a 
pageant confined to the palace; and his progresses in camp 
were little more than hunting expeditions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

Yet still the administration moved on in the well-worn Latent 
grooves of long-established routine, althoMgh much of the f^^rce of 
vitality of power had passed away. No Viceroy or Subah- 
dar of a province was legally m possession of his post until 
he had received letters and insignia of investiture from 
the Moghul court at Delhi; and this simple procedure pre¬ 
served the prestige of Moghul suzerainty for generations 
after the authority of the Padishah bad dwindled into an 
empty name. 

During the reign of Muhammad Sluli a Subahdar might 
die, and his son might succeed to the post by an assumption 
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of hereditary right, which would have been ruthlessly denied 
by Aurangzeb or his predecessors; but even during the 
last years of the empire the succession had no validity 
or weight in the eyes of the masses until the letters and 
insignia had been received from Delhi. The same might 
be said of the sul)ordinate Nawabs of outlying terri¬ 
tories. A Nawab miglit be appointed by a Subahdar, 
and be succeeded on death by his eldest son; and it 
will be seen hereafter that this was the case with the 
Nawab of tlie Carnatic, under the Nizam or Subahdar 
of the Dekhan; but neither the original appointment, nor 
the succession of the son, could be considered legal and 
secure until letters and insignia had arrived from Delhi 
W'ith the seals of the empire. The consequence was that 
a Viceroy never failed to send presents and promises to 
the Padishah and grandees, to secure the recognised suc¬ 
cession of a son or near kinsman; and whenever a Viceroy 
died every candidate for the government was equally 
profuse in presents and promises in the hope of securing 
his own recognition to the exclusion of all others. 

All this while the Padishah was still the sole fountain of 
all honour, rank, and titles throughout the empire. These 
rewards were so largely coveted that grandees were often 
ready to sacrifice the greater part of their wealth in order 
to obtain them. They were never hereditary, but they 
elevated the grandee for the time being above his fellows 
in the eyes of the whole court, and were thus always 
received with the utmost pride and gladness of heart. Many 
a Subahdar or Nawab, driven to the verge of rebellion by 
insult or neglect, has been brought once again within the 
pale of loyalty and devotion by the receipt of an empty 
title and a dress of honour from the Great Moghul. 

A curious anomaly of the Moghul constitution was the 
appointment of a Dewan, or hnancial accountant-general, 
to every province of the empire. It was the duty of this 
officer to receive all collections of revenue, to pay ail 
salaries, including that of the Subahdar or Nawab, and to 
devote his whole attention to the remission of the largest 
possible yearly balance to the imperial treasury at Delhi. 
In the reign of Aurangzeb the Dewan had been regarded 
as the most important officer in the province. The duties 
of the Subahdar or Nawab had ^en confined to the 
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maintenance of the public peace and the administration of a.d. 
justice; and all revenue questions had been left to the *7*9**738 
Dewan. At the same time the Dewan received his ap- 
pointment direct from the Padishah, and was altogether 
independent of the Siibahdar or Nawab; and by his zeal 
in the collection of revenue, and remission of the largest 
possible amount as the Padishah’s share, he might hope for 
promotion or reward. 

During the decline of the Moghul empire, the greediness General 
for rank and titles led to a general corruption in the court 
and provinces. The grandees grew rich whilst the imperial 
revenues dwindled year by year. Presents to the minis- provinces, 
ters, courtiers, and chief ladies of the zenana became of 
more importance than the remittance of the yearly revenue 
to the imperial treasury. There were collusions between 
the Subahdar and the Dewan, and by dint of bribes and 
presents the two appointments were sometimes given to 
two different members of the same family, and sometimes 
were doubled up in the same officer. The result was a 
growing independence amongst the Subahdars and Nawabs 
of provinces; a growing tendency on the part of those 
officers to retain their several governments as the hereditary 
right of their respective families; a growing disregard to the 
orders received from the court at Delhi, and a deter¬ 
mination to govern their respective provinces according 
to their own irresponsible will. 

Strange to say, whilst there was a general loosening of the Ostenta- 
tie which bound the Viceroys of provinces to the Moghul 
court, the tie itself was on all occasions ostentatiously dis- t?e or’jgrs 
played before the multitude. Every Viceroy of a province of the 
acted as though he believed that his authority derived PadUhah. 
its sole lustre and security from its subordination to that 
of the Great Moghul. Whenever the,imperial finndns, 
orders, or letters of any desci^[3tion arrived from Delhi, the 
Subahdar or Nawab went out with all his officers in grand 
array to receive the documents with every demonstration of 
respect and honour; to place the imperial commands upon 
his forehead in token of his profound submission to the 
will of the Padishah; and tO" announce the coming of the 
imperial messengers with a salute of artillery, and every 
mark of devotion and loyalty. 

The richest province of the empire, or that which sent 
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the largest yearly revenue to the Padishah, was the one 
whicli included the outlying territories of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. But the Nawabs of the Bengal provinces played no 
part in the history of the empire. They lived to the 
eastward of the river Carumnasa, and had little or no con¬ 
cern with the Moghul court, beyond remitting the yearly 
revenue to Delhi. 

The two most important officers in the empire were Saddut 
Ali Khan, who was Subahdar of Oude; and Chin Kulich 
Khan, better known by his title of Nizam-ul-inulk, who was 
Subahdar or Nizam of the Dekhan.^ 'J’lie history of these 
two men is typical of tlie condition of the Moghul cm[)ire 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and thus demands 
separate consideration. 

The province of Oude in those times- included not only 
modern Oude, but the vast area of fertile territory extend¬ 
ing from Benares to Agra, which is comprised in the present 
day under the general term of North-west Provinces. 
Saadut Ali Khan was a Persian and a Slhah. He was of 
low extraction, having been originally a cotton merchant 
of Khorasan ; but by a strange destiny he had become 
Viceroy and practically soveieign over the greater part of 
Hindustan, and was the ancestor of the later kings of 
Oude, who like him professed the religion of the Shiahs. 

Nizani-ul-mulk was a rival in race and religion, a Turk 
and a Sunni. He belonged to what was called a Turatiian 
family, as distinguished from the Iranian, or Persian stock. 
His early history is obscure, but he and his father before 
him are jsaid to have held important commands in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 

During the scandalous reign of Jehandar Shah, the proud 
spirit of Nizam-ul-mulk had nearly worked his own downfall. 
Whilst proceeding, through the streets of Delhi, his way was 
impeded by one of the wortnless parasites of the hour j a 
woman who had formerly sold fruit and garden stufl' in the 
vegetable market, but had become the sworn friend of a 

* Chin Kulich Khan subsequently received the honorary title of i^sof 
Jah, which, according to Muhammadan tradition, was the name of the 
minister of Solomon, , But though he is often called Asof Jah be is 
be.it known by the title of Nizam-ul-mulk, or “regulator of the state,” 
given to him on the accession of Farrukh Siyar ; and as bi-^ successors, 
the Nizams of Hyderabad, are named after this title, it will be preserved 
throughout the present volume. 
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dancing-girl who was the ruling favourite of Jehandar Shah. a.d. 
Tliis woman was proceeding to -the palace on an elephant, r 7 *?'* 73 S 
accompanied by a numerous retinue ; and as she passed she 
poured out a torrent of abuse on Nizam-ul-nnilk. It is said 
tliat the proud Turk gave a signal to his retainers; but 
wliether he did or no, the men clrai'ged the woman from her 
elephant and maltreated her in the presence of the'mob. 

The woman threw ashes on her head, and hurried off to tlie 
palace to demand vengeanae from tiie favourite dancing-girl. 
Meanwhile Nizam-ul-mulk went to the house of the prime 
minister Ziilfikar Khan, and told him the whole story. The 
two men were not friends, but Zulfikar Khan saw the neces¬ 
sity for supporting his fellow-grandee against the insolence 
of the favourite. Accordingly he wrote on a slip of paper 
“ 1 throw in my lot*with that of Nizam~ul-mulkand sent 
the writing to Jehandar Shah. The paper proved to be a 
suificient warning for the young Padishah; he saw that re¬ 
venge was out of the question, and nothing more was heard 
of the matter. 

At the accession of Farrukh Siyar, the two Saiyids made jealousy 
much of Ni/am-ul-mulk, gave him the title and appointed die 
him Subahdar of the Dckhan. Subsequently they grew 
jealous of him and transferred him to the government of 
M.ilwa between the Chambal and Nerbudda, whilst Husain 
Ali Khan was appointed Subahdar of the Dekhan between 
tlie Nerbudda and Kistna. 

* After the assassination of Husain Ali Khan, Nizam-ul The 
mulk crossed the Nerbudda with an army, and took posses- Nbam 
sion of the government of the Dekhan, defeating every 
commander who was sccretlv sent to overthrow him, whilst 
still retaining a paramount influence in Malwa and 
Guzerat. 

All this while the Mahrattas were the pe;^ of the empire, Growing 
the horror of the Moghul court, the terror of the Moghul power of 
Viceroys of provinces, and the especial enemies of Nizam- J®, 
ul-mulk. The first Peishwa, Balaji Visvanath, died in 1720, 
and was succeeded in the post of minister by his son Baji of ihe 
Kao, who is always described as the ablest Mahratta Brah- Brahman 
man of the time.^ The policy of both fiither and son was to Peishwas. 
secure the continued recognition of Maharaja Sahu as the 
vassal of the Great Moghul; to enforce the Mahratta claims 

^ Compare p. 206. 
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A.D. to chout throughout the Dekhau, Malwa and Guzerat; and 
1719-1738 to keep the loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, which might 
prove dangerous to the Brahman government at Satara, 
continually employed at a distance from the capital. 
These ends both Peishwvas in turn had sought to attain by 
issuing commissions to different Mahratta leaders to collect 
chout in all directions in the name of Mahdraja Sahu. 

Designs The policy of the Peishwas throws much light upon the 
gainst the political genius of the Mahratta* Brahmans. They did not 
emmre create a Mahratta empire with well-defined frontiers. 

They preferred* exercising the right of interference over 
a large and undefined part of the Moghul empire, and 
collecting chout under the plea of affording protection and 
security in return. 

Ascend- The Peishwa parcelled out the light of collecting 
ancy over chout amongst different military leaders in evciy district, 
in sucli a way, that whilst each leader had an interest in 
leaders, increasing the contributions to the general stock, no one 
had a compact property to render him independent of the 
Brahman court at Satara. Moreover, by dividing the revenue 
into innumerable fractions, it threw the military leaders into 
the hands oi Brahman accountants; and thus strengthened 
the power of the Peishwa by increasing the influence of the 
caste of Mahratta Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Import- Mahratta history has thus an importance which has never 
anceof been recognised by historians. It illustrates the struggle 
Mahratta political power between the caste of priests and that 
* of soldiers which is the life and soul of ancient history. 
Glimpses of this struggle are furnished by the annals of 
Hebrews and Egyptians, but they are obscure and blurred. 
Mahratta history reveals every secret working in the 
battle between intellect and brute force, which ended in the 
triumph of the flrahman. In like manner the after history 
will tell of the revolt oPthe military leaders against the 
Brahman ascendancy, until the power of the Peishwas *was 
reduced to a pageant by Lord Wellesley. 

It was during this early period of the Brahman ascendancy, 
Rise of the that the Mahratta commanders, mostly men of low caste, 
Gaekwar, began to rise to the rank of predatory powers. The family 
gtuiia, Qf tbe Gaekwar of Baroda came to the front in Guzerat ; 
Sd the families of Sindia and Holkar established a hold in 
Bhoiisku., Malwa; and the Bhonsla &mity, the same clan to wlpch 
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Sivaji belonged, established a dominion in Bernr in the a.d. 
Dekhan to the northward of the dominions of the Nizam. * 7 * 9 -* 73 * 

But during the supremacy of the Brahman Peishwas 1 
these leaders were little more than military puppets in the en?ron 
hands of the central power at Satara; they were in fact the 
officers of the Peishwa, commanding divisions of his troops, Peishwa. 
and acting under his commission. It was not until' many 
years afterwards, when the power of the Peishwa was on the 
wane, that these military^ leaders ventured to exercise 
political influence and authority as semi-independent princes 
of the Mahratta empire. 

The dealings of an astute Mahratta Brahman, like Baji Dealings 
Rao, with Nizam-ul-mulk and Muhammad Shah, are too ®f 
obscure and complicated to be dealt with except in the 
most general term*. Baji Rao was ever ready to take Nizam and 
advantage of the jealousies and rivalries in the Moghul Padishah, 
empire to further his own political schemes for power ajid 
aggrandisement He saw the jealous antagonism between 
the Padishah and Nizam-ul-mulk, and laboured hard to 
profit by it. He helped the imperial forces to drive the 
power and influence of Nizam-ul-mulk out of Guzerat and 
Malwa; and in return he obtained from the Moghul court a 
grant of chout for the whole of the Dekhan. He carried on 
a series of desultory wars against Nizam-ul-mulk, until he 
forced him into a kind of recognition of the Mahratta 
claims. At the same time there was sonie sort of com- 
'promise between the two. Nizam-ul-mulk obtained better 
terms from Baji Rao by engaging not 'to interfere in the 
Mahratta collections in Guzerat and Malwa. All this while 
Baji Rao was seeking to obtain from the Moghul court a 
formal grant of the chout for Guzerat and Malwa. 

The Moghul court vainly attempted to resist these Resistance 
demands. Their unwieldy masses of regujar troops could of the 
make no impression on loose brfhds of M^ratta horsemen, 
whose home was in the saddle, and who disappeared from Mahratta 
the scene one day only to reappear in an unexpected quarter preten¬ 
on the morrow. Muhammad Shah made certain concessions sions. 

.to the Peishwa, but only with the view of embroiling him 
with other powers. He ceded to the Peishwa the fight 
of collecting chout from the Rajpiits; a measure which 
certainly led to endless predatory wars between Rajpdts 
and Maflurattas when both ought to have been united in a 
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stroTig national confederacy of Hindus against the Moghuls. 
Muhammad Shah also made some additions to the Mahratta 
claims on the territories of Nizam-ul-mulk. I’his last 
measure recalled the Nizam to a sense of his dependence on 
the Padishah. Henceforth he seems to have resolved on 
supporting the Padishah against the Mahrattas. At the 
same time Baji Rao resolved on marching a Mahratta army 
towards Delhi, and driving Muhammad Shah into making a 
formal grant of chout for Guzerat and Malwa. 

Such was the general progress of affairs from the beirinning 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah in 1719 down to the year 
1736. In the latter year Baji Rao advanced a M ihratia 
army towards Agra; whilst his light troops, under the com¬ 
mand of Mulhar Rao Holkar, began to ravage tlie surround¬ 
ing country beyond the Jumna. SuOdenly Holkar was 
attacked and driven back by a force under Saddut Ali Khan, 
Subahdar of Oude. I'his clieck was magnified into a great 
victory; but Baji Rao retrieved his disgrace by appearing 
with a Mahratta army at the very gates of Delhi. 

This movement of Baji Rao took place in the beginning 
of 1737, and threw the Moghul capital into the utmost 
consternation. But the object of Baji Rao was not to 
provoke, but to intimidate the Padishah. He made no 
attempt to enter Delhi, and he tried to prevent his troops 
from devastating the suburbs. Meanwhile Saddut Ali 
Khan joined his forces to the imperial army ; and Baji Rao 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. During this 
retreat of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-mulk inarched an army 
to Delhi, and was received at the capital with every mark of 
favour. 

These movements of rival armies become intelligible by 
bearing in mind the secret relations between the Moghul 
court and the Peishwa. The Moghul court was playing off 
the Mahrattas as a check tfpon the growing and dangerous 
power of Saidut Ali Khan and Nizara-ul-mulk. At the 
same time the Moghul court was in mortal fear of the Mah¬ 
rattas. It shrunk from the ignominy of making a formal 
grant of the chout for Malwa and Guzerat; but according 
to current reports it secretly paid chout for all its own 
territories round about Delhi, with the view of keeping 
the Mahrattas at a distanpe from the Moghul capital. I’hus 
Baji Rao advanced to Agra and Delhi with the view of 
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securing the formal grant of chout for Malwa and Guzerat; 
but he kept his Mahratta army from plundering the sur* 
rounding country lest he should thereby forfeit his claim 
to chout from the Delhi territories. 

In 1738 the Nizam was returning from Delhi to theBajiRao’s 
Dekhan, when he came into collision with Baji Rao on-the triumph^ 
banks of the Nerbiidda. 'riiere was no actual battle, but 
the Mahrattas surrounded the Nizam, cut off his supplies, 
and reduced him to sore distress. In this extremity Nizam- rcvv>liition 
ul-niulk engaged to procure from the Padishah a cession ofho'u 
the chout for Malwa and Guzerat t<) the Peishwa. 'I’he ^hhout. 
Nizam then returned to Delhi, ami Jlaji Rao took possession 
of Malwa. At this crisis political affairs were brought to a 
standstill by a sudden and uncxiiected blow from tlie side 
of Persia, which sh6ok the Moghul empire to its founda¬ 
tions. 

'Phe modem history of Persia begins with the year 1500, Tlie Siifl 
when it was formed into an inde[)en(lent kingdom by a emphe in 
dynasty of Shiah lanatics, known as the Siiff Shahs. The 
rise of the Sufi empire preceded that of the Moghul emi>ire ^ 
of Hindustan by a quarter of a century, and its downfill 
preceded that of the Moghul empire about the same period. 

The rule of the Shahs of Persia differed little from that Character- 
of the Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan. There were no of 
fratricidal wars at the death of a Shah, but the princes were 
treated with greater cruelty during the lifetime of their ^ 

"lather, often kept in state prisons, and bjinded or strangled 
to prevent rebellion. On the cleath of a Shah a son or 
a grandson was taken out of a prison and placed upon 
the throne; and all his brothers, and all other possible 
rivals, were butchered wholesale. Each Shah in succession 
seemed to be more weak, more cruel, and more depraved 
than his predecessor; and it is difficult to ^inderst.'ind how 
the empire could have been kepi together, threateiie<i as it 
was by the Turks on the west, the Russians on the north, 
and Afghans and Uzbegs to the eastward. 

The dynasty was at last overthrown by an invasion of Afghan 
Afghans. About 1710 the Afghans of Kandahar and Herdt 
threw off the Persian yoke, and established their inde- 
pendence under a chieftain of their own race. In 1722 the ^ * 

Afghans marched to Ispahan, and besieged the city until it 
was starved into unconditionsd surrender. Shah Husam, 
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the last of the SiUi dynasty, abdicated his throne in favour 
of Mahmud, the Afghan conqueror; and for a period of 
eight years, from 1722 to 1730, the people of Persia were 
subjected to the indescribable atrocities and outrages of 
Afghan rule. 

Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp, a son of Shah Husain, made 
feeble efforts to recover his father’s kingdom. In 1727 he 
was joined by a freebooting chieftain named Nadir Kuli, or 
Nadir the slave. This man was. a bom general, endowed 
with an instinct for creating armies and founding empires. 
He w’aged such successful wars against the Afghans that, by 
the year 1730, he had driven them out of Persia and placed 
Shah Tahmasp on the throne of Ispahan. 

But Nadir Kuli Khan, as he was now called, was only 
making a stepping-stone of Shah Tahmasp. He went off 
to Khorasan to complete the subjugation of the Afghans. 
Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp engaged in war against the Turks, 
met with some disasters, and concluded a peace by yielding 
up his right to Armenia, Erivan, and Georgia, which had 
long been in the possession of Persia. Nadir Kuli Khan 
affected the utmost indignation at this ignominious peace. 
He returned to Ispahan, threw Shah Tahmasp into con¬ 
finement, and placed the Shah’s infant son upon the throne. 
He then carried on a war with Turkey until she was com¬ 
pelled to restore the disputed provinces; and Russia was 
also induced to restore certain territories bordering on the 
Caspian which had been seized by Peter the Great. Nadir 
Kuli Khan was thus all-powerful in Persia. In 1736 
the infant sovereign died, and Nadir the slave assumed the 
full sovereignty under the title of Nadir Shah, or Nadir the 
king. 

In 15^37 Nadir Shah was engaged in besieging Kandahar, 
when he sent two successive embassies to the Great Moghul 
at Dellu. The Moghul couit took no notice of these embas¬ 
sies ; it did not even dismiss them and permit them to return 
to their master. Probably the haughty Moghul was prepared 
to dispute the title of Nadir Shah to the throne of Persia, 
and to treat him as an upstart and usurper. The result was 
that Nadir Shah captured Kandahar and Kdbul, and then 
prepared to march an army to Delhi vi& Peshawar and 
Lahore. 

The Moghul court at this crisis was feeble to the last 
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degree. It had been recently threatened by the Mahrattas, A.b. 
and it was torn to pieces by the dissensions and jealousies * 738^39 
of the leading grandees. There was hot rivalry between pissen. 
Saddut Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, and one or both were sions and 
at daggers drawn with Khan-dauran, the minister. In- treacheries 
deed it was currently reported that both Saddut Ali Khan DelW* 
and Nizara-ul-mulk had been for some time in secret cor¬ 
respondence with Nadir Shah, and had invited him to invade 
Hindustan. , 

Nadir Shah was certainly familiar with the progress of Nadir 
affairs in India. He charged Muliammad Shah with having Ship’s 
failed to collect the Jezya from the unbelieving Hindus, “'^nguea. 
and with having paid a fourth of his revenue to the 
idolatrous Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah reached Peshawar without difficulty. The March 
Moghul court had been accustomed to pay a yearly subsidy 
to the hill tribes for the defence of the frontier passes; but 
for some years previously the money had been appropriated the ^ 
by the corrupt and unscrupulous minister. Consequently the Punjab, 
garrisons had been withdrawn, and the disbanded troops ‘738. 
not only left the passes open to Nadir Shah, but eagerly 
joined his array in the hope of sharing in the spoils of 
Hindustan. The Persian invader met with little or no 
resistance on his way through the Punjab. The Moghul 
Viceroy of the province was in communication with Nizam- 
ul-rnulk; and he deemed it more to his interest to permit 
^^adir Shah to continue his march, than to sacrifice his 
troops and himself in vain efforts to repel thp invasion. 

At last the Moghul court w'as awakened from its lethargy. Moghul 
A large army marched from Delhi to Kurnal, about sixty- 
five miles to the northward, under the joint command of jp 
Nizam-ul-mulk and Khan-dauran, and accompanied by 
Muhammad Shah. Shortly afterwards the arrpy of Nadir Shah 
approached Kurnal, and encarapfd in the neighbouihood. 

At this crisis Saddut Ali Khan arrived at Delhi with re- Disaster 
inforcements, and proposed giving the enemy battle. But at Kurnal, 
the old rivalries were still at work. Saddut Ali Khan and * 739 * 
Khan-dauran went out to engage the enemy, but Nizam-ul* 

' mulk stood aloof and refused to join in the fighting. The 
Moghul army was utterly defeated; Saddut Ah Khan 
was taken prisoner, and Khan-dauran received a mortal 
wound. . 
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Muhammad Shah was now at the mercy of Nadir Shah, 
Nizam-ul-mulk was sent to offer terms to the conqueror; he 
is said to have agreed to pay two crores of rupees, or two 
millions sterling, provided Nadir Shah returned to Persia 
without advancing on Delhi. The terms were accepted, 
and Ni<am-ul-mulk returned to the camp of the Padishah 
with the joyful news, and was rewarded with the coveted 
rank of Amfr of Amirs, or chief of all the Amirs. 

Saddut Ali Khan was stung \yith jealousy at the honour 
conferred on his rival. He told Nadir Shah that two crores 
were only a flea-bite in comparison with the treasures of 
Delhi; and he persuaded the invader to pursue his march 
to the Moghul capital, by promising to collect a subsidy 
of twenty crores. The offer was accepted, and Saadut 
Ali Khan hastened back to Delhi. 

Nadir Shah set out on his march to Delhi with the ex¬ 
pectation of receiving a subsidy of twenty millions sterling. 
He ordered Muhammad Shall to go on before him and 
prepare the city and palace for his reception. He received 
a visit from Saddut Ali Khan in the suburbs, but treate<l 
him with harshness, and asked why he had not begun to 
collect the subsidy. Saddut saw that his ruin was at hand. 
He left the presence of Nadir Shah in abject terror, swal¬ 
lowed a dose of poison, and parsed away from the scene. 

Next day Nadir Shah entered tlie city of Delhi with 
twenty thousand men. All houses and shops were closed; 
not a soul appetircd in the streets. Amidst this porteniiius’ 
gloom. Nadir Shah posted his troops in various quarters of 
the city, and proceeded to the palace, where he was duly 
entertained by Muhammad Shah. 

The soldiers of Nadir Shah were known as the Persian 
army, but they chiefly consisted of T'artars, Afghans, and 
Uzbegs; and were naturally regarded with disgust and 
haired by the proud Moghuls. Nadir Shah promulgated 
stringent orders that none of the inhabitants of Delhi should 
be injured; indeed all that he wanted was to collect the 
subsidy as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, and this 
could be best achieved by abstaining from all alarms. But 
the people of Delhi were driven by terror and shame into 
acts of madness. On the day after the entry of Nadir 
Shah, being the 10th of March, 1739, ^ turmoil arose in 
the city. Many of the strangers were cut down and 
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slaughtered. A rumour spread through the streets and a.d. 
bazars that Nadir Shah had been slain within the palace. ^739'*74S 
The mob arose in overwhelming force and began to massacre 
the foreign soldiery, in the same way that they had massacred 
the Mahrattas some twen'fy years before. The approach of 
night increased the uproar. The troops of Nadir Shah re¬ 
treated to their quarters injhe caravanserais and houses of the 
grandees, and stood under arms throughout the night, whilst 
all stragglers were butchered by the infuriated multitude. 

At early morning Nadir Shah left the palace with a strong Nad r 
force, and began riding through the streets of Delhi. I'he Shah’s 
sight of the dead bodies of his troops aroused his terrible 
wTath. At the same moment he was assailed with stones, 
arrows, and firearms, from the houses, and one of his chiefs 
vas slain by his fide. He determined on a deed of 
vengeance, which has no parallel in modern history. He 
ordered an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants with¬ 
out regard to age or sex. No city taken by storm could 
have presented greater horrors. The Persian army, mad¬ 
dened by the sight of their bleeding comrades, spread over 
the city like demons, breaking open shops, houses, and 
palaces, slaughtering, plundering, burning, destroying, and 
committing every kind of outrage with an unbridled fury 
which knew not how to pity nor how to spare. 

The sack and carnage of Delhi lasted from eight o’clock Seven 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
streets were filled with the shouts of the brutal soldiery and 
the shrieks of their helpless victims. The atmosphere was * 
reeking with the blood and butchery of thousands of human 
beings. Houses were set on fire, and numbers perished in 
the flames. Husbands killed their wives and then murdered 
themselves. Women threw themselves into wells. Children 
were slaughtered without mercy, and infants were cut to 
pieces at their mothers’ breasts. * 

All this while Nadir Sluih sat in a little mosque in the Nadir 
. principal street, which is still pointed out to modern travel- 
lers. His presence in his milder moods was sufficient to laosqL. 
strike beholders with awe. Six feet high, with swarthy 
countenance, large eyes, and a voice of thunder, his com¬ 
manding aspect compelled all men to bend before him. 

But now as he sat in the mosque, his features were lighted 
up by a stern ferocity, as if he exulted in the great- 

• Q 
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A.D. ness of his revenge. Nizam ul-mulk, stung by remorse, 
1739-1748 threw himself at the feet of the conqueror, and prayed for 
mercy tourards the innocent inhabitants; but he was re¬ 
ceived with torrents of abuse that, must have added to his 
terrors. Muhammad Shah followed his example, and begged 
that his subjects might be spared from further slaughter. 
At last the Bloodthirsty warrior began to relent; he sent out 
orders that the butchery should end, and he was promptly 
and implicitly obeyed. But the«sun set upon a scene of 
horror and devastation which has rarely been equalled in 
the annals of Tartar revenge. 

Burial and Next morning the survivors were ordered under terrible 
cremation penalties to dispose of the dead. The corpses of Hindus 
dead* Muhammadans were thrown promiscuously together. 

Many were buried in vast pits ; many were cast on piles of 
timber taken from the falling houses, and burnt in huge 
holocausts. The number of slain can never be known. 
According to one wild estimate, more than a hundred 
thousand souls perished in the massacre ; but if the number 
is reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth, it is sufficient to strike 
men with terror until the end of time. 

Collection. When the slaughter wa^* over and the murdered heaps 
of the had been cleared away, tlie work of plunder and exaction 
subsidy, carried out with relentless barbarity. The peacock 

throne and all the jewels of the imperial palace became the 
spoil of the conqueror; so did the best of the cannon and 
warlike stores, and the choicest of the elephants, horses, and 
camels. Contributions were levied from every grandee, and 
from every dwelling-house in the capital; and any show of 
reluctance or attempt at concealment was met by threats 
and tortures. Many who were unable to meet the demand 
committed suicide rather than fall into the hands of their 
tormentors. A> body of Persian horse was sent to Oiide, 
and confiscated the treasures of Saddut Ali Khan to the 
value of one or two millions sterling. A like sum was 
demanded of Nizam-ul-mulk, and a large amount seems to 
have been obtained; but the treasury of the Dekhan was 
out of the reach of Nadir Shah ; and any force despatched 
in that direction might have been cut off in the passes of 
the Vindhya mountains, or exposed to the assaults of the 
Mahrattas. An attempt was made to secure a subsidy from 
Bengal; but the treasury of Murshedabad was too remote 
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from Delhi; and not even the avarice of Nadir Shah would a.d. 
induce him to send an army into the defiles of Bihar. *739-*748 

The total value of the gold, silver, jewels, weapons, stuffs, VaiuTof 
stores, and money carried off by Nadir Shah has been vari- the spoil, 
ously estimated from eight to eighty millions; but all such 
conjectures are the sport of the imagination. Nothing is 
known beyond the fact that the invader carried off vast 
and untold treasures; that he gave three months’ pay to 
every soldier in his army,* and remitted a year’s taxation 
throughout the whole Persian empire. 

Nadir Shah demanded the niece of Muhammad Shah in inter¬ 
marriage for his second son. He also demanded the ces- marriage 
sion to Persia of all territories to the westward of the Indus and ceded 
which had previously belonged to the Moghul. Indeed he 
he might have mafle any demand he thought i^oper, for 
Muhammad Shah was far too prostrate to attempt any 
refusal. The marriage of his son to the Moghul princess 
was solemnised with some show of rejoicing; and the ces- 
sit)n of territory was embodied in a formal grant, which was 
couched in terms of abject submission to the will of the 
conciueror. 

Nadir Shah reinstated the fallen Moghul in the possession Dep.inure 
of his throne and empire. He exhorted every vassal and 0/ Nadir 
feudatory to be loyal in their devotion to Muhammad Shah; 
and he threatened to wreak his vengeance on any that should 
attempt to rebel. He then returned to Persia after a stay 
*of two months in Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah never reappeared in India. He lived nine Nadir 
years longer, during which he was engaged in wars with the Shah as- 
Turks, or in putting down rebellions in his own territories. 
Unfortunately for him, he interfered with the national 
religion of Persia. He sought to put an end to the 
antagonism between Shiahs ai^d Sunnis liy declaring the 
Sunni faith to be the one state religion of the empire. He 
thus raised a storm of fanaticism against Ips rule, which no 
force could allay. In 1747, at the age of sixty, he was cut 
off by assassins, after a troubled reign of eleven years. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a mortal blow on Paralysis 
the Moghul empire, Muhammad Shah was re-seated on of the 
the throne of his fathers, but his sovereignty was little 
better than a name. The Viceroys of the provinces had 
become independent pfinces. The death of a Subahdar or 

Q 2 
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A.p. Nawab followed by fratricidal wars like those which 

17 39- ^74 8 attended the demise of a Padishah ; and not unfrequently 

Inunda- elevation of a usurper with no other authority than 

tions that derived from the sword. The Mahrattas were no longer 
of the to be quieted by payments from the imperial treasury, for the 
Mahrattas, treasury had been emptied by Nadir Shah; and the Mah- 

ratta leaders led their hosts of horsemen to the remotest 
quarters of India, plundering and devastating the two 
Camatics in the southern Peninsula, and at the same time 
spreading like destroying locusts over the fertile plains of 
Bengal. 

Mahratta Baji Rao died in 1740, and was succeeded in the post of 
atlairs, Peishwa by his son Balaji Rao. Maharaja Sahu died in 

1740- 45. assassination of Nadir Shah, and 

was succeeded on the throne of Satara**by a nominal sove¬ 
reign named Raja Ram. At the same time a noiseless 
revolution was carried out, under which the ical sovereignty 
was transferred from the Maharaja to the Peishwa. Raja 
Ram reigned as a state pageant in the fortress or prison at 
Satara; whilst Balaji Rao removed the Mahratta court to 
Poona, and reigned at the old capital of Sivaji as the 
independent sovereign of the Mahratta empire, but under 
the old name of Peishwa or minister. 

Death of Muhammad Shah died in 174.8, the same year that saw 
the death of Maharaja Sahu. At this moment a new enemy 
m8-in Hindustan to contest with the Mahrattas for 
Afghan supremacy. The assassination of Nadir Shah in tlie pre¬ 
invasion. vious year had delivered the Afghans from the Persian yoke. 

Another Asiatic conqueror rose to the front under the name 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He extended the independent 
empire of the Afghans over the greater part of Central Asia, 
including the Punjab and Kashmir. He invaded Hindu¬ 
stan ‘ for the purpose of re-establishing the old Afghan 
supremacy in India. The'consequence was that the succes¬ 
sors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants in the hands 
of rival ministefs, who in their turn were alternately under 
the influence of Mahrattas and Afghans. 

Revolu- At this turning-point in the downward career of the once 
Great Moghul, the history of India underwent an entire 
desdnies revolution. The Moghul empire was broken up never to 
of India, be restored. The foundations of a new empire were laid 
by English settlers, which was destined to extend its para- 
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mount influence over the whole of India from ^ea to sen. A.n. 
The centre of political interest is thus transferred from the * 739-1748 
old Moghul capital of Delhi to the English settlements of 
Madras and Calcutta. The Hindu nationalities of India, 
after centuries of repression, were to be educated by British 
administrators in a knowledge of that civilisation, which has 
regenerated the western world and established the reign of 
order and of law. In this manner the people of India arc 
being trained and disciplined l)y British rule for a new' 
career of national life, which can only be revealed in the 
unknown world of the future. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH AT MADRAS. 

A.D. 1700 TO 1756. 

•A.D. During the early half of the eighteenth century, the English 
17 00-173 2.^^^^ of Madras grew into ao important settlement. It was 
Growing enlarged by the addition 01 out villages, which still give their 
importance names to Afferent quarters of the modern city.^ It carried 
of Madras, on a profitable trade with Burma and Siam, Sumatra and 
China. If employed more weavers and maqufactured more 
cotton piece goods, than at any previous period; and no 
settlement in the eastern seas was regarded by the English 
. Company with more pride and complacaicy than Madras 

and Fort St Geoige. 

Com- The government of Madras was the natural outcome of a 
mcrcial trading agency. The establishment of every English factory 
mmu^**^* in India ofiginaKy consisted of a certain number of European 
servants, graded as writers, factors and merchants, who were 
j paid small salaries, but were lodged and boarded at the 
Company's expense. the seventeenth century a writer 
only drew ten, pounds per annum, a factor only twenty 
pounds, and a merchant only forty pounds; whilst the yearly 
salary of the president or- governor was only three or four 

^ In the seventeenth century, Nunkumbaukum, Vepery, Egmore, 
Roynpoorum, and other localities familiar to modern residoits in 
Maui^ were native villages outside the Company's grounds. 
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hundred pounds. In the eighteenth century salaries were - a.d. 
considerably raised, but were still absurdly small to modern 1700-1732 

eyes. Every servant of the Company, however, was allowed ~ 
the privilege of engaging in private trade, so long as he 
confined it to the ports in the eastern seas, and did not 
meddle in the Company’s monopoly of trade with Europe. 

The governor of Madras exercised supreme control over Governor 
the White town, but was helped by a council of selected 
merchants j and so indeed were the governors of Bombay 
and Calcutta. Such was the simple origin of the governors 
in council for Madras and Bombay, and the Viceroy in 
council for the whole of India. The governor and council 
at Madras, during the seventeenth and nearly half of th# 
eighteenth centuries, were chiefly engaged in superintending 
the Company’s trade ; in selling English manufactures apd 
commodities in Indian markets, and providing Indian pro¬ 
ducts and manufactures for the home markets.. They also 


regulated'all matters connected with revenue and expendi¬ 
ture ; and investigated and punished all offences committed 
by Europeans. Besides the governor and council* a court, 
consisting of a mayor and aldermen, was established by 
royal charter for the trial of all civil cases in which Euro¬ 
peans were concerned : but there always seems to have been 
an appeal to the governor and council. 

The administration of justice amongst the natives in justices of 
Black town was more simple and orientil. English justices the peace 
of the peace sat in certain courts or choultries, and promptly 
disposed of all cases, civil and criminal, by fine, imprison- * 
ment, or whipping,; and appeals to the governor and council 
were very rare, except in capital cases, or where there was 
some doubt about jurisdiction. The ^utieS of the police were 
carried out by a Hindu official, known as the Pedda Naik, 
who was bound to make good all stolen property. He was- 
remunerated, Hindu fashion, by a grant of hereditary lands, 
and small duties levied on certain classes of commo- 


ditics^dmitted ittto the town. , ^ 

, The English at Madras had always been jealous of the Dutch at 
Dttfch, bttt only aa rivals in the Indian trade. The Dutch Eulicat 
Md a fort and town at Pulicat,^abouf twenty-four miles to ^“ras 
the northward of Madras; and oo:asionaUy civilities and hos¬ 
pitalities were exchanged between the authorities of Fu|tcat ‘ 
and those of Fort St. JGeorge. The Putdi also a fort 
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A.^p. and town at Sadras, about forty miles to the southward of 
1700*1732 jMadras; and the ruins of well-ordered towers and ramparts, 
prim gardens, neat water channels, and secluded bowers will 
still meet the eye of the pilgrim, who seeks to recall the 
old days of Dutch rule in India. 

French at But the English of the eighteenth century hated the French 
I’ondi- as their natural enemies; and this hatred was intensified in 
cherry. India by the fact that the natural enemies were commercial 
rivals. The French had built a town and fort at Pondicherr)', 
about a hundred miles to the south of Madras; and when¬ 
ever a difference arose between the two governments, it was 
accompanied by a warm correspondence which plainly re¬ 
vealed the hostile feeling which was burning on either side. 
Second Besides Madras, the English had founded a settlement at 
English Fort St. David, near the mouth of the southern Pennar river. 

It was only twelve miles to the south of Pondicherry; and 
St. David, seems to have been a rival establishment to Pondicherry. 

Fort St. David plays an important part in the after history; 
for the English at that settlement hated the French with as 
much warmth as their brethren at Fort St. George. 

Inter- The English at Madras and Fort St. David were also 
lopers. troubled by so-called interlopers; a name applied to all 

English adventurers, who were not in the service of the 
Company, and who were not licensed to dwell as free 
merchants within the Company's bounds. These interlopers 
were generally roving captains, who persisted in carrying on 
an illicit trade in the eastern seas, in defiance of the 
monopoly granted to the Company by the charter; and 
who often combined the pursuits of trade with those of 
slave-dealing and piracy. 

Nawab The political outlook at Madras was confined to the 
of the Carnatic.' Since the death of Aurangzeb this province had 

suboMi^ been an appanage of the Nizam of the Dekhan; in other 
nate to the words it was governed by a Nawab, who w'as appointed by 
Nizam, the Nizam, subject to confirmation and investiture by the 
Great Moghul. 

The Moghul province of the Carnatic was supposed to 

' Properly speaking this Carnatic should be termed “Lower Car¬ 
natic,” or Carnatic below the Eastern Ghats, to distinguish it from 
Mysore and other Hindu countries to the westward, which are sometimes 
. induded under the name of “ Upper Carnatic,” or Carnatic above the 
Gh&t.s. The term Carnatic is so often applied to the Lower Carnatic 
o^y, that it may be used for the future in its Ij^tter application. 
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extend north and south from the neighbourhood of the river A.n. 
Kistna to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the coast 1700-1732 
of Coromandel to tlie Eastern Ghats which cut it off from 
Mysore and Malabar.^ Politically, however, it was divided of the 
into a northern and a southern region by the river Koleroon; Carnatic, 
and tins distinction is the key to the after history. 

The region to the north of the Koleroon might be Moghul 
termed the Moghul Carnatic. It had been conquered by Carnatic, 
the Moghuls, and brought under Moghul rule; and all the 
t(wns, districts and more important fortresses were under 
the command of Moghul officers. 

The region to the south of the Koleroon might be termed Hindu 
the Hindu Carnatic. It was for the most part under the Carnatic, 
dominion of the Plindu Rajas of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

Roili tliose Rajas bad been conquered by the Moghul, so 
far as to pay a subsidy or tribute; but nevertheless they 
maintained an independent rule in their respective kingdoms; 
and no Nawab had ever annexed their territories to his own 
jirovince. These Rajas had been Naiks, or governors of 
provinces, under the old Hindu empire of Vijayanagar; 
and they might be described as the relics of the empire, 
half conquered by the Moghul, rarely paying tribute 
unless compelled by force of arms. 

Besides the two Rajas there was a class of minor chiefs, ToUgars. 
known as Poligars. T hey were to be found both north and 
south of the Koleroon. Tliey had been feudal barons 
under the old Hin<lu rule of Vijayanagar, holding their 
lands by military tenure j but like the old chiefs of High¬ 
land clans, they refused to accept tlie Moghul regime^ and 
indeed were often disaffected towards the Hindu Rajas. 
Sometimes they were forced to pay tribute or allegiance; 
but often they maintained a rude independence in some 
remote stronghold. 

The Moghul conquest was hrfrtful to the people of the Moghul 
northern region. The revenue was mostly derived from the Hindu 
land, and the Moghul Nawabs were harder task-masters 
tk&n Hindu Rajas. The Hindu kingdoms descended from 
lather to son, and were regarded as family property; and 

^ Tlie real boundary of the Carnatic province on the north was the 
little river Gundlacama, half way between the Kistna and the northern 
Pennar. The tract between the Gundlacama and the Kistna was at one 
time of some importance in a quarrel about the Northern Circars. 
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self-interest led successive Rajas to encourage cultivators, 
and keep tanks and irrigation works in repair.^ But the 
earlier Nawabs were removed at will by tbe Nizam or the 
Great Moghul. They cared only to make money, and paid 
no heed to the future. They doubled the land assessments, 
and let the tanks and irrigation works go to rack and ruin ; 
and for some years many lands fell out of cultivation, and 
grain rose to famine prices. 

Meanwhile the inland trade of. the English had fallen off. 
The ravages of the Mahrattas in the Upper Carnatic 
prevented the Canarese merchants of Mysore and elsewhere 
from bringing their cotton-yarn to Madras. 1 ’he removal of 
the imperial camp from the Uekhan to Delhi after the death 
of Aurangzeb, had ruined the trade-, in scarlet and green 
broad-cloths. The outbreaks of Poligfffs and free-bopters, 
as well as threatened invasions of Mahrattas, created general 
alarm; and wealthy natives hoarded their treasures in 
strongholds, or sent them to Madras or Pondicherry for 
security. 

But the prosperity of Madras was increasing. The' 
demand from Europe for cotton piece goods was greater 
than ever. The English founded two new towns for the 
exclusive accommodation of sjnnners, weavers, dyers, 
washers, and other Hindus engaged in the manufacture. 
'They also planted trees for the accommodation of this class 
of people, who were accustomed to work in the open air. 
Hindus of other castes were not allowed to dwell in thet n 
towns, always excepting betel sellers, dancing-girls, and 
Brahmans.''* 

The English at Madras and Fort St. David were mere 
traders, and cared but little about the country powers. 
They were industrious and respectable, but curious only as 
regards pioducts and manufactures. The Moghuls on their 
part had grown jealous of-‘Europeans, and were anxious to 
keep them ignorant of all that was going on. The Nawab 

* The eomparative merits of Hindu and Moghul rule are open to 
question. The Catholic missionaries in Southern India during the 
seventeenth century are loud in their denunciations of the cruellies and 
oppressions of the Hindu Rajas. 

^ These two towns are well known to residents in Madras. Collet's 
petta was founded in 1720; Chindadree pettain 1734. Betel sellers, 
dancing-girls, and Brahmans are necessities of Hindu life, and no Hindu 
vill^e is complete without them. 
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kept his court at Arcot, which was only seventy miles from a.d. 
Madras; but the English knew as little of Arcot as they * 732 -i 73 ^ 
did of Delhi. They paid their yearly rent to the Nawab, 
and sent him complimentary letters and presents, and that 
was all.^ 

In 1732 a Nawab died at Arcot. He had been appointed Accession 
by a Nizam of the Dekhan as far back as 1712, but 
his death in 1732, he was succeeded by an adopted son, breach * 
named Dost Ali, without any reference to the Nizam. This between 
. assumption of hereditary right by the Nawab of the Car- the Nawab 
natic was very gravelling to Nizam-ul-mulk. To make 
matters worse, Dost Ali withheld the revenue or tribute ’ 
which previous Nawabs had paid to the Nizam.® But 
Nizam-ul-mulk was obliged to pocket the affront. He was 
too much harasscd^by the Mahrattas, and worried by Delhi 
intrigues, to interfere with Arcot affairs. Accordingly he 
nursed his wrath and bided his time. 

In 1736 there was a revolution in the Hindu Carnatic. Trichino- 
The two kingdoms of Trichinopoly and Tanjore werePp'y®"[^ 
situated, as already described, immediately to the south of 
the Kolcroon; and they stretched over an unknown tract 
of country towards Comorin. Trichinopoly w'as an inland 
territory, and included the three important towns of Trichi¬ 
nopoly, Dindigul, and Madura. T anjore lay to the east¬ 
ward, and stretched to the coast of Coromandel. It was 
the more fertile territory of the t wo, for it included the 
• rich delta of the Koleroon and Kdveri ; and to this day 
Tanjore is regarded as the granary of southern India. But 
Tanjore was at the mercy of Trichinopoly. The rivers 
Koleroon and Kdveri were only kept asunder by an em¬ 
bankment; and by breaking down that embankment the 
Kdveri rushed into the Koleroon a:.d Tanjore was robbed 
of her water supply. , 

In 1736 the Raja of Trithinopoly died, leaving no Civil war 

children. Consequently there was a war for the succession Tridd- 

nopoly. 

' This ignorance of the surrounding country was peculiar to the 
English at Madras. It will be seen liereafier that the English at Cal¬ 
cutta were far better acquainted with Bengal. 

■ “ By ihls time the ofhee of Dewan, or accountant-general in behalf 
of the Great Moghul, had become a farce. Dost Ali appointed one 
Chunder Sahib, to be Dewan, and gave hia> a daughter in marriage. 
Subfs^uently this Chunder Sahib became an important personage. 
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between the brothers of the Raja and the brothers of 
the whilst the R^n( herself claimed to be regent 

until the son of her eldest brother should attain liis 
majority. 

The possession of Trichinopoly had long been coveted 
by the Nawabs of the Carnatic; it was in fact the key to 
the Peninsula. Accordingly the Nawab Dost AH interfered 
in the affairs of Trichinopoly as the pretended friend of the 
Rdni. He sent an army to 'rrichinopoly under his son 
Subder Ali and his son-in-law Chunder Sahib.* 

The son-in-law was a much sharper man than the son. 
Chunder Sahib gulled the. Rdn(; pretended to be in love 
with her; swore on the Koran to be faithful to her cause • 
and finally deluded her into admitting hjirn and his troop.** 
into the walls of Trichinopoly. The Rdnf soon found that 
she was betrayed ; she was thrown into prison, and is said 
to have taken poison. 

Chunder Sahib soon took possession of the city and the 
Raj. He sent one of his kinsmen to command at Dindi- 
gul, and another to command at Madura. The people of 
Trichinopoly bent as usual to their face: it was the will of 
the gods. Subder Ali was enraged at finding that Chunder 
Sahib was holding Trichinopoly and could not be ousted. 
Accordingly he nursed his vengeance and returned to Arcot. 
In like manner the Rajas of Tanjore and Mysore were 
bitterly incensed against Chunder Sahib for putting an end 
to the Hindu dynasty of Trichinopoly, and bringing the 
country under Muhammadan rule. But like Subder Ali, they 
did nothing and patiently abided their time. 

In 1740 the Mahrattas invaded the Carnatic, plundering 
and destroying according to their wont. Some said that 
the Nizam had invited them in order to punish the Nawab. 
Others said that the Rajas qf Tanjore and Mysore had in¬ 
vited them to punish Chunder Sahib. Others, again, said 
that the Great Moghul was unable to pay the chout after 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, and therefore told them to 
collect it in the Carnatic and Bengal. Such conflicting ru¬ 
mours are always noised abroad in India on like occasions, 
and it is often impossible to say whether any of them are 
false or true. 

* Chunder Sahib was the man who married a daughter of the Nawah, 
u)d was appointed Dewan. t 
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Nawab Dost Ali had tried to keep out the Mahrattas by a.d. 

marching an army to the Eastern Glilts, and blocking up *74^43 

the pa'-ses which led from Mysore into the Carnatic, until Defeat and 
he could assemble the whole of his forces from different death of 
parts of the province. But there was treachery in his camp, the Nawab 
One of his own officers admitted the Mahrattas by a Dost Ali. 
secret pass. The Mahrattas took him by surprise, and 
assailed his army with the utmost fury. He was'slain 
in the midst of the action; and his troops, seeing tltat 
their Nawab was dead, fled in confusion after the manner of 
oriental armies. 

The Mahratta invasion spread universal terror, Subder ALn-m at 
Ali, the son of the deceased Nawab, fled to the strong fort 
of Vellore, about twelve miles from Arcot. Chunder Sahib 
sent his wife and,^ treasures to Pondicherry, and collected 
vast stores of grain within the city of '1 richinopoly in 
order to stand a lengthy siege. T'he English at Madras 
began to look after their defences, and shaied in the general 
alarm. 

The Mahrattas were disappointed of the spoil. All the Mahratta 
gold and jewels in the country had been hoarded up in a^reemtnt 
strongholds. The Mahrattas had no guns or battering train 
of any kind; and it was impossible for loose bands of horse- au. 
men to capture fortresses, except by bribery, stratagem, or 
starvation. Accordingly they accepted an offer of rupees 
to the value of a million sterling from Subder Ali, to be 
• paid by instalments; they then left the Carnatic, giving 
out that they were going to plunder some other part of 
India. 

The departure of the Mahrattas was a ruse. Subder Ali Stirprise of 
had secretly engaged to let them take possession of Tricbi- Trichi- 
nopoly, provided they carried off his ambitious brothcr-in- ?»opoly • 
law, Chunder Sahib, and kept him prisoner at Satara* Their 
object in leaving the Carnatic was to ’ blind Chunder Chunder 
Sahib, and in this they fully succeeded. Chunder Sahib Sahib, 
thought that the Mahrattas would never return, and fool¬ 
ishly sold off all the grain he had stored in Trichinopoly. 

Suddenly, O* his surprise and mortification, the Mahrattas 
Jjturned to Trichinopoly, and closely besieged the city. 

Chunder Sahib was helpless; and w'as soon compelled by 
sheer starvation to surrender the city. He was then carried 
off to Satara, and languished in a Mahratta prison for 
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more than six years. Meanwhile the Mahrattas held pos¬ 
session of Trichinopoly. The bulk of the Mahratta army 
returned to the Konkan; but a general, nameci Morari 
Rao, remained in command of Trichinopoly, and kept a 
watchful eye on the progress of affairs in the Carnatic. 

For a brief interval Subder Ali was at ease. He had 
purchased the imprisonment of his dangerous brother-in- 
law, Chunder Sahib, by permitting the Mahrattas to occupy 
Trichinopoly. He was still pledged to pay the Mahrattas 
a subsidy of a million sterling ; and this was a matter that 
required prompt attention. Meanwhile he proceeded to 
Arcot and was proclaimed Nawab of the Carnatic in 
succession to his father, who had been slain in the passes. 

At this juncture Subder Ali was threatened by a new 
danger from Hyderabad. Nizam-ul-mlHk had been for a 
long time exasperated at the unauthorised succession of 
Dost Ali to the Nawabship of the Carnatic, and the non¬ 
payment of tribute. Since then the occupation of Trichin¬ 
opoly by Chunder Sahib had added fu j 1 to his anger; for 
in spite of domestic dissensions, the acquisition of 'IVichin- 
opoly had added to the material resources of the Nawab’s 
family, and would doubtless encourage the Nawab himself 
to persist in disregarding the superior authority of the 
Nizam. The invasion of Nadir Shah had compelled Ni/am- 
ul-mulk to bottle up his wrath ; but the progress of affairs 
during the interval had not improved his temper. 'J'he 
Mahrattas had secured a dangerous footing in the Carn:itic 
by the occupation of Trichinopoly. Worse than all, Subder 
Ali had followed the contumacious example set by his 
deceased father, by assuming the Nawabship of the Carnatic 
without any reference to Hyderabad or Delhi. 

Under these circumstances Nizam-ul-mulk demanded the 
immediate payiKent of all ^arrears of tribute from the new 
Nawab. Subder Ali was at his wits’ ends. He was firmly 
resolved not to pay the demand. Meanwhile he sent his 
family and treasures to Madras. He shut himself up in the 
strong fortress of Vellore, which was commanded by another 
brother-in-law, named Mortiz Ali.^ He vowed that the 
Mahrattas had emptied his treasury of his last rupee. He 

* Chunder Sahib and Mortiz AH had each married daughters of Dost 
Ali, and were consequently brothers-iri law of the reigning Nawab. 
Both men played important parts in the aft<ar history. 
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feigned a pious intention of abdicating his throne, and going a.d. 
on pilgrimage to Mecca. He even made one or two *74°-*743 
journeys to Madras to induce the Nizam to believe that 
he was going to embark there for Mecca. 

All this while Subder Ali knew that he must pay the Contribu- 
Mahrattas. The Ni?am might be deceived for a while by tioas for 
protestations of poverty, or threats of going to Mecca; but 
the Mahrattas were the most pertinacious people in all' ^ 

India, and were deaf to jdl vows and prayers that were not 
backed up by rupees. Any attempt on the part of Subder 
Ali to delay payment would be followed by another Mah- 
ratta invasion of the Carnatic, and the probable release of 
Chunder Sahib. Accordingly Subder Ali levied contribu¬ 
tions from all commanders of towns and forts throughout 
the province, in ofder to pay the subsidy promised to the 
Mahrattas. Mortiz Ali refused payment of his quota. 

The Nawab was excessively angry, for Mortiz Ali was the 
richest man in the province, and unless he was made to 
pay, other commanders would refuse to pay in like manner. 

Accordingly the Nawab peremptorily demanded the Demands 
money. The story of what followed was told with on Mortiz 
horror at Madras for generations afterwards. The Nawab 
was quartered in the fortress of Vellore, where his brother- 
in-law Mortiz Ali was commandant; but there was no sus¬ 
picion of danger; for although the money quarrel was 
bitter, there was no lack of outward courtesy and politeness 
*ori either side. 

1'hc great festival of the Muharram approached, when all SubderAU 
Sunnf Muhammadans devote themselves to feasting undassassi- 
rejDicing, whilst the Shiahs lament and beat their breasts 
over the martyrdom of Ali and his two sons, Hasan and 
Husain. The Naw'ab permitted his officers to leave the 
fortress in order to keep the festival with their wives and 
families. At midnight an Afghan broke into his chamber, 
followed by black Abyssinian slaves. The unfortunate 
Nawab raised a cry of alarm, and rushed to the window; 
but was soon cut down and stabbed to death by the poniards 
of the assassins. 

Next morning the Nawab’s army, which was encamped Mortiz 
outside the fortress, raised a tumult. THey cried out that AH pro- 
the Nawab had been assassinated by Mortiz Ali; and they 
prepared to storm the^fortress sword in hand, and avenge ^ 
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the murder But the soldiery were quieted after oriental 
fashion. J.arge arrears of pay were due from the dead 
Nawab; and the men were promised early payment of the 
whole by instalments, if they would only accept Mortiz Ali 
as his successor. Accordingly, Mortiz Ali was proclaimed 
Nawab, and then marched in triumph from Vellore to Arcot, 
and took up his quarters at the palace. ’ 

But the leading men in the Carnatic detested tlie crime 
of Mortiz Ali. They applied to Morari Rao at Trichin- 
opoly, who foresaw a new complication, and openly declared 
against Mortiz Ali. They sent messengers to the English at 
Madras, begging that the governor would protect the family 
and treasures of the murdered Nawab. Lastly, they stirred up 
the army against Mortiz Ali j and the question of the succes¬ 
sion seemed to turn upon a matter of pay;. T'he soldiery de¬ 
manded the immediate payment of all the arrears in full, which 
they had previously agreed to receive by instalments. Had 
Mortiz Ali produced the money at once, he might possibly 
have secured himself in the post of Nawab; but he was 
seized with a panic, and would not stand the stoiin. He 
put on a woman’s dress, and entered a covered p:ilan(tuin, 
and fled at night time from Arcot to Vellore, accompanied 
by several female attendants. The result was that the 
young son of Subder Ali, who had been under the pro¬ 
tection of the English at Madras, was proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic in the room of his father. 

By this time Nizain-ul-mulk resolved to march to Arcot, 
and settle the affairs of the Carnatic. He had arranged 
matters at Delhi, where his eldest son had been appointed 
minister, and he had made his peace with the Mahrattas. 
Accordingly he left Hyderabad in the beginning of 1743, 
and in Afarch the same year he encamped at Arcot with 
an overwhelming, army. 

At Arcot the Nizam founu the Carnatic at his feet. Every 
grandee was anxious to pay submission and homage to the 
great Nizam-ul-mulk, the pillar of the Moghul empire. But 
he himself was struck with the anarchy which prevailed 
throughout the Carnatic. Every petty commandant of a 
fort or district assumed the title of Nawab; and no less 
than eighteen of these little Nawabs were introduced to the 
Nizam in one day. The old grandee of the court of 
Aurangzeb lost his temper at this enormity. He declared 
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that there was but one Nawab of the Carnatic ; and he ^.n. 
threatened to scourge the first person who should venture ^7 43-^74 4 
for the future to usurp such a title. He appointed a new 
Nawab of the Carnatic, named Anwar-ud-din; but he gave 
out that Anwar-ud-dfn would be the guardian of tire son of 
Subder Ali; and that when the boy prince became of age, 
he would be made Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The Nizam next proceeded to Trichinopoly, and re* English 
covered the city from the^ Mahrattas. The governor of mission 
Madras sent a deputation to Trichinopoly to wait on the 
great man with a letter and presents. The Nizam received ’ 
the Bmglish gentlemen with much state, but with singular 
courtesy. . He praised the presents sent to him, and pro¬ 
mised to forward some to the Great Moghul at Delhi, and 
to say that they caqje from the English governor of Madras. 

He said he wanted guns, powder, mortars, and shells, and 
above all the services of an experienced gunner; but he 
added that he would take nothing unless he was permitted to 
pay for it. 

In March 1744 the Nizam left the Carnatic and returned Murder of 
to Hyderabad. In June the same year the boy Nawab was tbe boy 
murdered at a wedding-feast. The details were most tragical. 

On the morning of the ceremony some Afghans had cla- 
moured for arrears of pay, but apologised for their insolence 
and retired. Their captain especially appeared to be very 
repentant. At night whilst the guests were sitting in the 
4iall, the coming of Anwar-ud-di'n was announced, and the 
boy Nawab went out to the vestibule at the head of the 
stairs to receive his guardian. The Afghan captain ascended 
the steps with a respectful air as if to repeat his regrets, when 
he suddenly drew his dagger and stabbed the prince to the 
heart. In a moment he was cut to pieces, and his Afghans 
below met with the same fate. 

The assassination of the young prin& sent a thrill General 
through the Carnatic. He was representative of a family excite- 
who had ruled the Carnatic for thirty years. No mem- 
her of the family was eligible to succeed except Chunder 
Sahib and Mortiz Ali. But ChUnder Sahib was in a appointed 
Mahratta prison, whilst Mortiz Ali was more hated than Nawab. 
ever. Meanwhile it was everywhere believed that the 
murder was instigated by Anwar-ud-din and Mortii; All 
But the general opinion had no effect upon Nizam-ul-mulk, 
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and he confirmed Anwar*ud*dfn in his post of Nawab of 
the Carnatic. 

The English at Madras were horrified at the assassinations 
of two Nawabs in succession; but their attention was soon 
distracted by more important affairs. War was declared 
between Great Britain and France. In 1745 English 
squadron appeared off the coast of Coromandel, for the 
purpose of destroying the French settlements in the eastern 
seas. 

M. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, was in great 
alarm. He sent large presents to the new Nawab, and 
begged for protection. Anwar-ud-di'n replied by prohibiting 
the English from engaging in hostilities within any part of 
his dominions; but at the same time he assured the English 
tliat if the French appeared in supeijpr force, he w’Ould 
prohibit them in like manner. 

In 1746 the English fleet left the Coromandel coast, and 
a French squadron, under the command of Labourdonnais, 
entered the Bay of Bengal, and threatened Madras. The 
defences of Fort St. George were sufficient to strike the 
natives with awe and wonder, but tliey were ill fitted to stand 
a bombardment from European ships. The governor and 
council of Madras requested the Nawab to fulfil his promise 
of restraining the French j but they neglected to send a pre¬ 
sent. Accordingly the Nawab seems to have done nothing. 
Madras was compelled to surrender to Labourdonnais, 
under a pledge that it should be restored on payment of 
ransom. Dupleix, however, refused to recognise the pledge; 
he rejected all.offers of ransqm. He was a fervid French¬ 
man, bent on the ruin of the English in India as the enemies 
of the French nation. He ordered that all the Company’s 
effects, and all private property except clothes and jewels, 
should be confiscated as prize. Madras thus became a 
French settlement, and ita inhabitants were sent to Pondi- 
cheny as prisoners of war.^ 

The Nawab wr^ very wroth at seeing the French in pos¬ 
session of Madras. Dupleix tried to quiet him by pro¬ 
mising to give him the town; but the Nawab soon saw that 

* Labourdonnais afterwards returned to France^ and was thrown 
into the Bastile, He had rendered great service to France, but was 
charged by his enemies with collusion with the English at Madras. 
After three yeais he was liberated, but died shortly afterwards. 
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the Frenchman was deceiving him with false promises iii 
order to divert him from protecting the English. Accord- ’^ 7 46 -* 7 4 p 
ingly he resolved to deprive the French of iheir new con¬ 
quest, and sent an army of ten thousand men and numerous 
cannon to capture Madras. 

To the utter surprise and mortification of the Nawab, the Ignomini- 
Moghul army was routed by a French force of four hundred ous defeat 
men and two ^ns, and compelled to fly back to Arcot. 

The disaster was most humiliating to the Moghul grandees, army. 

Up to this time they had proudly imagined that it was their 
own superior military prowess which induced Europeans to 
treat them with so much respect and deference. The spell 
was broken by the French at Madras, who defeated a Moghul 
army with half a battalion. 

The war betweelf the English and French in the Carnatic War in 
lasted from 1746 to 1748. It has lost much of its interest 
since the two nations have become friends, but it was an 
oft-told story in the last century. The English removed English at 
their seat of government from Madras to Fort St. David, Fort 
near the mouth of the southern Pennar j it was only twelve David, 
miles to the .south of Pondicherry, and consequently there 
was much smart fighting between the two settlements j and 
the Nawab alternately helped the English and the french, 
according as cither appeared to be getting the upper hand. 

In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence arrived from England, Failure 
and took the command of all the Company’s forces in India, of an 
'Another fleet arrived from England under the command of 
Admiral Boscowen. A grand attack was made on Pondi- pondi. 
cherry by land and sea; but after a siege ^two months, and cherry; 
the loss of more than a thousand Europeans, the English 
were compelled to retire. A few weeks afterwards peace 
was proclaimed between Great Britain and France, and 
Madras was ultimately restored to the English East India 
Company by the treaty of Aix-fa-Chapelle. 

The year 1748 is an epoch in Indian history,—Muham- Epoch of 
madan, Hindu, and English, The Afghans, delivered by 1748. 
the death of Nadir Shah from the Persian yoke, v/tr 6 begin¬ 
ning to invade the Punjab and Hindustan. Muhammad 
Shah, the last of the Moghuls of any note, died at Delhi. 

The aged Niaam-ul-mulk died^at Hyderabad,*'and left his 
sons to fight for the possession of nis throne. MahAraja 
Sahu died at Satara, the sovefeignty of the Feishwas 
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[PART HI. 

began at Poona. Robert Clive gained his first laurels in 
the defence of the advanced trench before the walls of 
Pondicherry. Finally, the war between Great Britain and 
France Avas brought to a close by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The name of Robert Clive first appeared in the story of 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry;' but in the course of 
a few years more it was a household word throughout the 
British Empire. Robert Clive wjis born in 1725. He grew 
up a bold and wayward boy, impatient of control, neglecting 
his studies, but firm and dauntless in all his ways, and espe¬ 
cially cool and self-possessed in the face of danger. In 
1744, at the age of nineteen, he landed at Madras as a 
writer in the mercantile service of the Company. When 
the war broke out with France, he tr\tcred the military 
service of the Company, and obtained a commission as 
ensign. Subsequently he received the praises of the Court 
of Directors for his gallantry at Pondicherry. 

In the beginning of 1749 the English interfered in the 
affairs of Tanjore, in the delta o( the Koleroon and K^veri. 
They had long wanted to establish a settlement at Devicotta, 
about twenty miles to the south of Fort St. David, near the 
mouth of the Koleroon. At last an opportunity presented 
itself. An exiled member of the reigning family of Tanjore 
applied to the English for help. He persuaded the governor 
and council at Fort St. David that he was the rightful Raja, 
and that the people of Tanjore would join him the moment 
Reappeared at the head of a small force. He also promised 
to cede Devicotta, and pay all the expenses of the war. 

: The English sent an expedition against Tanjore, but it 
was a blunder from tha beginning. They had no possible 
excuse for interfering inthe Tgijore succession; and would 
not have made (he attempt, hJI they not wanted Devicotta, 
and had not the onexpecifed peace with France placed a 
small military force at their disposal. To make matters 
worse, the people of Tanjore would not receive back the 
pretender, and boldly resisted the English. All at once 
the Ra}a agreed to cede Devicotta*; to give a pension to the 
pretender, and to pay all the cost of the English expedition. 
It turned,that the Raja was anxious, for an alliance 
with the Ekiglish., Chunder Sahib, ^the enemy of Hindu 
Rajas, had liberated tbm his Maliffttta prison, and 
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proclaimed Nawab at Arcot; and the Raja of Tanjore a.d. 
saw that no one but the English could protect him m * 748-1749 
the coming struggle. 

Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, was at the Designs of 
bottom of this revolution. Whilst the English were at war Dupleix. 
for a trading settlement, Dupleix was scheming for an 
empire. The Frenchman had grown disgusted with trade; 
the profits of the Indian trade had so diminished as to be, < 
in his opinion, unworthy qf the French nation. He turned 
his attention to the politics of India. He saw that the 
grandees of the Cainatic were hostile to the Nawab 
appointed by Ni7am-ul-mulk, and hankering after the old 
hereditary family. He procured the liberation of Chunder 
Sahib by guaranteeing the payment of a large ransom to 
the Mahrattas. Jic was alive to the vast superiority of 
Europeans over the Moghuls, and he sent a French force to 
help Chunder Sahib to attack Anwar-ud-dfn. He hoped to 
make Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic; to establish 
the P'leiich nation as the dominant power in the Peninsula; 
and to diive the English out of India in the name of the 
new Nawab. 

All this niachineiy had been set in motion hy the death Death of 
of Ni/am-ul-niulk in 1748. Anwar-ud-d(n, the Nawab 
the Carnatic, had theieby lost his patron and supporter; and 
was Iclt to contend as he best could against the disaffected the Car- 
officers of the Carnatic who were yearning for the restora- lutic. 
•tion of the old dynasty of Nawabs. At the same time 
Chunder Sahib was no longer in fear of the interference of 
the Niram, and had everything to hope from the enemies 
of Anwar-ud-d(n. 

Meanwhile the death of Nizam-ul-mulk was opening out Results 
new fields of ambition to Dupleix. The struggle between 
two rival Nawabs for the throne of the parnatic was soon 
overshadowed by a far grandef struggle between two rival 
Nizams for the throne of the Dekhan; and the attention 
of Dupleix, which had originally centred at Arcot, began to 
alternate like a pendulum between Arcot and Hjdcrabad, 
until the greater ]}att of India to the south oLthe Norbudda 
river was brought within the sphere of his ambitious deigns. 

The death of Ni/am-ubmplk had been followed by dis- 
ttactions in his family. His eldest son was at Delhi, limt his 
second son, Nasir Jung, seized the treasures, and .pacified 
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the army "by a timely distribution of money. This prince 
bad rebelled during the lifetime of his father. The crafty 
Nizam feigned to be in mortal sickness; he wished, he said, 
to forgive and embrace his son before he died. Nasir Jung 
was thus lured to his father’s camp, and was then put into 
chains. After the Nizam’s death Nasir Jung proved as 
unscrupulous as his father. He threw his three younger 
brothers into confinement, and carried them with him 
wherever he moved his army. , 

Oriental princes love tlieir sons whilst they are chil¬ 
dren, but grow jealous of them as they approach manhood. 
Sul)sequently they often have an affection for grandsons. 
Nizam-ul-mulk had a favourite grandson known as Muzaffir 
Jung. After his death this young prince produced a will by 
which the Nizam bequeathed his treasiflis and dominions 
to his favourite grandson. The will was probably a forgery; 
at any rate Nizam-ul-mulk could not bequeath territories 
which nominally belonged to the Great Moghul. To add 
to the absurdity, both the son and grandson affected to 
receive delegates from the Great Moghul, with insignia and 
letters of investiture for the government of the Pekhan. 
Both could not have been real; probably in both cases the 
delegates were hired and the letters were forged. Siicli 
mock ceremonials were soon common in India, and im¬ 
posed on no one but the credulous mob. 

At this crisis the grandson, Muzaffir Jung, received a 
proposal from Cbundcr Sahib that they should unite their" 
forces, conquer the Carnatic, and then conqup the Dekhau. 
The scheme recommended itself to all parties, to Dupleix 
as well as to Muzaffir Jung. The would-be Nizam joined 
his forces to those of the would-be Nawab, and the two allies 
began a career of brilliant successes which took the 
Carnatic by surprise. They marched through the passes of 
the Eastern GMts, defeated Anwar-ud-dfn at Amboor, and 
left him dead upon the field. They next proceeded to 
Arcot and proclaimed Chunder Sahib as Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Finally they went to Pondicherry, and were 
received with open arms by Dupleix. 

Meanwhile a son of the slain Nawab, nanied Muhammad 
All, had fied to IVichinopoly. It was the last stronghold 
remaining to the family of Afiwar-ud-dfn, and Muhammad 
Ali was the last representative of the family. It was obvious 
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to Dupleix that the capture of Trichinopoly, and surrender a.d. 
of Muhammad Ali, would bring the war in the Carnatic to *749 *750 
a triumphant close, and enable the allies to bring all their ‘ 
forces to bear against Nasir Jung. Accordingly he urged 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung to march with all speed 
to Trichinopoly, and waste no time in the reduction of the 
place; as it would not only establish Chunder Sahib on the 
throne, of the Carnatic without a rival, but prepare the way 
for ousting Nasir Jung fj;om Hyderabad, and enthroning 
Muzaffir Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan in the room of his 
uncle. 

But Dupleix had to deal with Asiatic princes, on whom it Delays at 
is dangerous to rely. Both Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Tanjore. 
Jung were in pressing want of money, but both were too 
proud to mentiofl^ their poverty to Dupleix, lest it should 
lower them in the eyes of their French ally. They left 
Pondicherry with music and banners but without funds ; and 
they halted at Tanjore to demand a subsidy from the Raja, 
as arrears of tribute due to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

^ The I'anjore Raja had been in mortal fear of Chunder Vacilla- 
Sahib ever since the treacherous capture of Trichinopoly in 
1736. He had rejoiced when his Alahratta brethren carried 
off Chunder Sahib as a prisoner to Satara; and he had Raja, 
hastened to form an alliance with the English the moment 
he heard of the escape and successes of Chunder Sahib. 

He knew that he was powerless to contend against a demand 
• for a subsidy which was backed up by the French. He shut 
hims^elf up in bis capital and prepared to stand a siege j but 
then lost heart and offered to pay a ransom. His sole 
object vi'as to gain time j and he resorted to all those evasions, 
procrastinations, hesitations, and vexatious alternations of 
resistance and submission, by which native potentates often 
prolong a settlement long after they are. convinced of the 
iiopelessness of war. Days alid weeks were then frittered 
away in fixing the gross amount of the subsidy, and the 
instalments by which it was to be paid. All this while 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir^ Jung were most anxious to 
advance to TYichinopoly, but could not move without 
money; whilst letters from Dupleix were constantly reaching 
the camp, urging the allies to raise the siege of Tanjore and 
hasten to the reduction of Trichinopoly. 

At last the amount of subsidy was fixed; also the amount 

f 
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of the first instalment, which was to be paid down on the 
spot Then the Tanjore Raja had recourse to other arti¬ 
fices. He feigned the utmost anxiety to pay the money, but 
he had no rupees. One day he sent a package of gold and 
silver plate; and his officers wrangled like pedlers over the 
valuation. Another day he sent a lot of old and obsolete 
coins, which entailed more wrangling. ^Lastly, he sent jewels 
and precious stones of dubious or fluctuating value, which 
led to endless altercations. , 

Suddenly the uproar ceased and the Raja was relieved. 
During the quarrels about the subsidy, Nasir Jung had 
left Hyderabad with an overwhelming army, and begun 
to invade the Carnatic. The allies were thrown into 
a panic. Muzaffir Jung was induced to surrender himself 
to his uncle by promises of pardon al!d promotion, and 
was then chained and imprisoned, as his uncle had 
been before him. Chunder Sahib fled to Pondicherry. 
Nasir Jung entered Arcot, and found, like Nizam-ul- 
mulk, that the Carnatic was at his feet. He appointed 
Muhammad Ali to be Nawab of the Carnatic, and thus 
seemed to have brought the ambitious schemes of Dupleix 
to a final ending. 

Dupleix, however, was not a man to be cast down by 
reverses. He was not a soldier like Clive. “ Rattles,” he 
said, “confused his genius.” But he knew how to plan 
campaigns, and he was anxious to intimidate the English 
and frighten Nasir Jung. One detachment of the French 
army surprised the fort of Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Kistna. Another French army routed the army of Mu¬ 
hammad Ali at Trivadi, only sixteen miles from Fort St. 
David. But the crowning exploit was carried out by M. 
Bussy, a Frenchman destined to win a name in India. 
Bussy captured tjie fortress of Jinjf, the strongest in the 
Carnatic. It was only thirty-five miles from Pondicherry, 
and was supposed to command the whole country. In the 
previous century it had been the great bone of contention 
between the Moghul and the Mahratta.^ 

^ The fortress of Jingi, fomerly spelt Ginjee, was a natural strong¬ 
hold improved by art; it bad been famous for centuries as the 
citarlcl of the Carnatic. It consisted of three precipitous rocks or 
mountains, fi-om 400 to 600 feet in height, forming very nearly an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. They were covered with redoubts, one above each other, 
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All this while Nasir Jung was wasting his time in a a.i>. 
round of pleasures at Arcot. He was unmoved by the 
capture of Masulipatam, or the defeat of his Nawab, 
Muhammad Ali; but the capture of JinjC opened his eyes Nizam 
to the dangerous prowess of the French. He- offered to AIL 
treat with the French, but the demands of Dupleix were 
preposterous. Muzaifir Jung was to be liberated; Chimder 
Sahib was to be Nawab of the Carnatic; Masulipatam was 
to be formally ceded to the French East India Company; 
and Jinjf was to be left in the hands of the French. Nasir 
Jung was so enraged at these demands, that he marched his 
army towards Jinji, with the view of overwhelming the 
French, and recovering the ancient citadel of the Cainatic 
which had slipped out of his hands. 

Dupleix was pby^ng a deep game, which requires some Influence 
explanation. He was naturally a man of energy and 
resources but he now displayed a mixture of audacity and oupieix, 
craft, which was more oriental than European. These Jan* 
Asiatic proclivities w^ere due to the influence of his wife; Legum. 
a lady of mixed parentage, who was born and bred in 
India, and whom he had married in Bengal. Madame 
Dupleix was familiar with the native languages, and well 
versed in native ways. She carried on a large correspOH' 
dence wuth personages at different courts; and was widely 
known in India as Jan Begum.' 

There was disaffection and treachery in the army of Nasir 

• 

and were connected by lines of works. They thus enclosed a plain 
in which the town was situated. The night attack of Bussy and bis 
Frenchmen was one of the most brilliant oiJcrations in the war. 

They blew up a gate with a petard, and climbed up all three moun¬ 
tains at once, carrying each jvdonbt sword in hand, and storming 
the fortifications on the summits, which were the strongest of all. The 
maiern traveller, who gazes on this r ick forlre-s, may well wonder at 
the success of the French; but probal^y no one vfis more astonished 
than the French themselves. 

^ Jeanne was the Christian name of Madame Dupleix, but she signed 
hci>elf Jan Begum. As a specimen of her intrigties it may suffice to 
mention that Jan Be^m carried on a secret correspondence with the 
native interpreter of the Madras governor; and that this interpreter not 
only reported to her all that occurred at Fort St, David, but induced the 
native commanders of the Sepoys in the* British service to pledge them¬ 
selves to desert to the French in.the next general action. The plot was 
discovered in time; the native interpreter was hanged, the native 
commanders were banished for life to St, Helena, but Jan Begum 
continued to be as busy os <jyer at Pondicherry, 
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A,D. Jung; and Dupleix and -his half native wife were cone- 
1750^5* spending with the rebel commanders. A small French 

Treacher- Pondicherry, nominally to fight the 

ous mur- Overwhelming army of Nasir, but really to co-operate with 
der of the traitors. Some of the disaffected officers of the Nizam's 
Nasir army were ordered to charge the French, but refused to stir. 

Nasir Jung rode up to the rebels, and'called them a set of 
cowards, who were afraid to withstand a mad attempt of a 
few drunken Europeans. At that moment he was shot 
dead by a carbine. His death was followed by a complete 
revolution of affairs. Muzaffir Jung was taken out of his 
prison, and hailed by the whole army as Nizam of the 
Dekhan in the room of his dead uncle. 

Rejoicings The news was received at Pondicherry with the wildest 
at Pondi- joy. Chunder Sahib and Dupleix eiJferaced each other 
like friends escaped from shipwreck. Salutes were fired, 
and a “Te Deum” was sung in the cathedral. Muzaffir 
Jung proceeded from Jinjf to Pondicherry, and was solemnly 
installed in the French settlement as ruler of the Dekhan. 
Dupleix appeared at the ceremony in the dress of a 
Muhammadan grandee, and was the first to pay homage 
to Muzaffir Jung. 

Triumph- Meanwhile the gratitude of Muzaffir.Jung was unbounded, 
ant eleva- He appointed Dupleix to be governor for the Great Moghul 
Lhipleix. countries to the south of the Kistna. He ajjpointed 

^ ■ Chunder Sahib to be Nawab of the Carnatic, but under the 

authority of Dupleix. He ceded enough territories to th^i 
French East India Company to yield a yearly revenue to 
the value of nearly forty thousand pounds sterling. He dis¬ 
tributed moneyto the value of fifty thousand pounds amongst 
the French officers and troops, and presented Dupleix with 
a sum equal to two hundred thousand pounds. 

Death of Another revolution was impending. The new Nizam 
Muzaffir returned to the Dekhan ^th a French force under Bussy. 
Jung. q'he febel commanders were dissatisfied with the rewards 
they had received for the part they had played in the con¬ 
spiracy against Nasir Jung. Again they broke out in tumult. 
It was suppressed by the fire of the French artillery, but 
Muzaffir Jung pursu^ the fugitives, and received a mortal 
stroke from a javelin. 

The sudden death of the new Nizam threw the whole camp 
into horrible confusion. Th^ army ^was greatly .in arrears of 
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pay. The grandees were afraid that the troops would break a.d. 
out in mutiny and plunder. The French would have fared * 75 o* 75 » 
worse than all, for the jealousy of their influence was 
universal. But the coolness of Bussy averted the crisis. ITie 
three younger brothers of Nasir Jung were still in confine- 
ment. Bussy released the eldest and proclaimed him ruler 1751. ’ 
of the Dekhan under the name of Saldbut Jung, amidst the 
general acclamations of the whole army. 

Such was the state of aflairs in the early part of 1751. Ascend- 
Dupleix had realized his wildest dreams of French supremacy ancyof ihe 
in Indj.i. The Nizam and the Nawab owed their thrones to 
Dupleix and his Frenchmen. Not a single rival remained 1751/ 
to tne French candidates except Muhammad Ali, who had 
been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic by Nasir Jung; and 
Muhammad Ali wat'^losely besieged by Chunder Sahib and 
the French at Trichinopoly, and was already offering terms. 

Meanw'hile the English at Madras and Fort St. David had Bewilder- 
been utterly bewildered by revolutions, which were contrary 
to the precedents and institutions of the Moghul empire. 
Muhammad Ali had been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic ^ 
by the Nizam j and the English had recognised and sup¬ 
ported him as the legitimate Nawab, and sent small dctach- 
ment.s from time to time to Trichinopoly. But they were 
afraid of being drawn into hostilities with the French, in 
violation of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. They had even 
allowed Admiral Boscowenand Major Lawrence to return to 
England on the ground that the war with France was over. 

In a word, they seemed resigned to a fate which they could 
not avert, and anxiously awaited fresh instructions from the 
Directors in England. 

The news tliat Muhammad Ali was capitulating with Engflsli 
Dupleix aroused the English from their torpor. The instinct <ldyen to 
of self-preservation drove them to action. »Jf Muhammad 
Ali submitted to the French, the' ruin of Madras and Fort of self- * 
St. Datrtd was as.sured; for Dupleix could issue his own pjreserva- 
orders for their destruction through his creature, Chunder don.* 
Sahib. Accordingly, the English sent larger detachments to 
^'richinopoly, and appointed Captain Cope, and afterwards 
Captain De Gingen, to take the command 

The military operations at Trichinopoly are forgotten 
now. Fighting the French is no longer a master passion 
with the English nation; and the exploits of Cope, De 
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Gingen, and Dalton, with absurdly small parties of English 
soldiers, have died out of the national memory. But Clive, 
who was now a captain, perfonned a feat which thrilled 
through the British empire. He had gone to Trichinopoly, 
and studied the whole situation. The succession of the 
Nizams of the Dekhan w'as practically settled in favour 
of the French. Nasir Jung and Miizafiir Jung had both 
been slain; and SaHbut Jung had been placed by Bussy 
on the throne at Hyderabad, yhe question as regards the 
succession of a Nawab of the Carnatic turned upon the fate 
of Trichinopoly. If Chunder Sahib, the French Nawab, 
captured Trichinopoly, the English would be driven out of 
the Carnatic. If Muhammad Ali, the English Nawab, held 
out at Trichinopoly, he might yet be restored to the throne 
of his father Anwar-ud-dfn, and the«\English settlements 
would be saved from destruction. 

The English were terribly outnumbered at Trichinopoly. 
The Hindu Rajas, especially Mysore and Tanjore, were 
holding aloof from the contest; they hated Chunder Sahib, 
but they would not commit themselves by sending forces to 
help Muhammad Ali. In a word, they were trembling in 
the balance between the English and French j waiting to 
see who would get the upper hand in order that they might 
join the winning side. 

The relief of Trichinopoly was of the first importance to 
the English; it was almost a question of life or death. 
The problem was solved by Captain Clive. In July, 1751, 
Captain Clive returned from Trichinopoly to Madras. 1 he 
road runs due north to Arcot, a distance of some hundred 
and eighty miles from Trichinopoly; it then runs eastward 
from Arcot to Madras, a distance of scarcely seventy miles. 
During the march, Captain Clive saw that the garrisons in 
the Carnatic, qpd especially the force at Arcot, had been 
drawn away to the siege ‘of Trichinopoly; that Arcot was 
consequently open to attack; and that the capture of Arcot 
might prove the salvation of Trichinopoly. On reaching 
Madras lie proposed sending an expedition against Arcot. 
He urged that the capture of the capital of the Carnatic in 
the name of Muhammad Ali would revive the spirits of' the 
Hindu Rajas, and induce them to rally round his standard 
at Trichinopoly. At the same time it would weaken the 
besieging force at Trichinopoly, by compelling Chunder 
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Sahib and the French to send a large detachment far away a.i). 
to the northward for the recovery of Arcot. * 75***752 

The proposition was approved, and the expedition from 
Madras to Arcot proved to be the turning-point in the war. tionto*' 
The detachment consisted of only two hundred Europeans Arcot 
and three hundred Sepoys. Captain Clive took the com¬ 
mand, and had eight' European officers under him; but of 
these only two had been in action, whilst four of the re¬ 
mainder were commercial clerks who had been fired by his 
example to draw the sword. 

With this handful of men, and three field-pieces for March 
artillery, Clive marched from Madras. On the way he fi'ou* 
heard that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by eleven Madras, 
hundred men, or more than double his force; and he wrote 
back to Madras for two eighteen-pounders. Spies from 
Arcot soon announced his approach to the garrison. I'hey 
reported that the English had marched through a storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain without the slightest concern. 

The garrison at Arcot was so frightened at this astounding 
audacity, that they fied from tlie fort and encamped at . a 
distance, leaving fort and town open to the invaders. 

The English force entered the city, and took possession Occupa- 
of the fort, whilst a hundred thousand spectators looked tion of 
helplessly on. Clive found lead, gunpowder, and eight pieces Avcou 
of cannon. He stored the fort with provisions sufficient to 
stand a siege. Meanwhile the fugitive garrison from Arcot 
was reinforced by large numbers, and threatened to storm the 
fort; but were dispersed by the .sallies of Clive. 

The forecast of Clive was fulfilled to the letter. Chunder Fifty days 
Sahib and the French were taken aback by the English occu- siege, 
pation of Arcot; and were compelled to divide their besieging 
force at Trichinopoly by sending an overwhelming native 
army, accompanied by a hundred and tjifty Europeans, 
for the recovery of Arcot. Por the space of fifty days 
Clive not only repulsed all attacks, but filled the enemy 
with constant alarm. Bribes were offered him in vain. 

His exploits created such an impression on the Hindus, 
that a body of Mahrattas joined him from Mysore. Other 
reinforcements were approaching from Madras, when the 
enemy threw all its force into one final attack. The assault 
was made at early morning on the festival of the Muliarrara. 
t'he Muhammadan army was drunk with enthusiasm and 
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A.O. bhang, and ntshed on to the trenches,with their ladders 
175*^52 in their hands. But Clive had been prepared for the attack 
and repulsed it at all points, until the energy of the storm¬ 
ing parties was exhausted and the fire of musketry and 
cannon died away. At night the enemy raised the siege 
and fied in confusion. 

Clive’s Captain Clive then took the fieldj and not only route<l 
career ^nd dispersed the retreating enemy, but captured several 
conquest Strongholds in the Carnatic in bgliall of Muhammad Ali. In 
January 1752 the enemy tried to create a diversion by 
invading the Company’s territory of Poonamallec, and 
plundering the country-houses of the English in the 
neighbourhood of Madras. Clive again attacked and de¬ 
feated them, but was suddenly recalled to Fort St. Davhi. 
His career of individual conquest had been brought to 
a close. In March 1752 Major Lawrence returned from 
England, and resumed the command of all the Company’s 
forces. 


Major All this while Muhammad Ali and the English still held 

Laweoce ^t Trichinopoly against Chunder Sahib and the French. 

nopo"y/ Accordingly Major Lawrence marched to Trichinopoly 
oSruc- with reinforcements for the besieged, whilst Clive served 
tionsof under him as the second in command. The tide of 

native fortune had turned in favour of Muhammad Ali, and there 

was consequently no lack of native allies. One force 
had already come from Tanjore to assist’ in the defence 
of Trichinopoly. A still larger army was brought by the 
regent of Mysore, who had also hired a body of Mahrattss 
under Morari Rao.' Other bands of barbarians were 


brought up from the southern jungles by a chief known as 
Tondiman PoUgar. But Major Lawrence was worried by 
his native allies. Splendid opportunities were lost because 
the stars were eot favourable; and he often found that he 
must either act alone, or Ibe tied down by feasts or fasts, 
or by lucky or unlucky days. 

jHurdcr of Still the Operations of the English under Latyrence and 
Chunder Clive were crowned with success. In May, 1752, Chunder 
Sahib: Sahib suitendered himself a prisoner to the Tanjore 


^ The Raja of Mysore vraaat this time an infant, and the country was 
governed by his unde Nunjiraj as regent during his minority. It was at 
thift period that Hyder Naik, the founder of the Muhi^madan kii^dom 
of My.sore, was rising to power as an oiBcer in the service of Nunjiraj. 
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general, by whom he was barbarously murdered. At the a.d. 
same time the French force at Trichinopoly capitulated. * 75 i*VS* 
•The officers gave their parole not to serve against Muhammad prenciT 
Ali or his allies; whilst the private soldiers, to the number surrender, 
of four hundred, were sent to Fort St. David as prisoners. 1752. 

The year 1752 thus saw the English triumphant at English 
Trichinopoly. Frenth interests seemed to be ruined, tnum- 
Major Lawrence prepared to leave Trichinopoly widi his P 
native allies; to recover tl^ fortresses in the Carnatic which 
had not been surrendered ; and to conduct Muh.immad Ali 
to Arcot, and install him as Nawab. 

At this crisis a dangerous quarrel, which must have been Quarrel 
secretly brewing for weeks, suddenly broke out between the between 
native allies. Major I.Awrence discovered, to his titter 
surprise and disco®€ture, that Muhammad Ali had bought 
tlie help of Mysore by promising to make over Trinchino- 
poly to the regent; and the Mysore regent refused to stir 
■ froln Trichinopoly, or to take any part in the restoration 
of Muhammad,^Ali to the throne of the Carnatic, until the 
city of I’richinopoly was placed in his possession. 

• Hie dispute about Trichinopoly has long been obsolete, Trichino 
but in 1752 it involved serious consequences. It was the polyt tbc 
key to the' Hindu Carnatic, and as such had long been 
coveted by successive JSawabs; and its occupation by Caniauc. 
Mysore, or the Mahrattas, or by any other Hindu power, 
would have been justly regarded as a perpetual menace to 
the Nawab. 

Major Lawrence tried to effect a compromise, but soon Duplicity 
found that it was impossible. Muhammad Ali was full of ofMuhsuu* 
excuses and evasions. He confessed that he had pledged 
himself to make over Trichinopoly ; but he urged that the 
promise had been extorted from him by his extreme distress, 
and that the Mysore regent was fully awaje that he could 
Inot fulfil it. Trichinopoly, he Said, belonged to the Great 
’Moghul ; and if it was given to a Hindu Raja, the Great 
Moghul would make war, not only upon him, but upon his 
English allies. He privately proposed to Major Lawrence 
to amuse the regent by promising to deliver up Trichino¬ 
poly at the end of two months. Meanwhile, he added, he 
hoped to collect enough arrears of revenue to defray the 
wpenses of the regent, and prevent the necessity of part¬ 
ing with Trichinopoly. 
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Major Lawrence thus found himself involved in a web of 
deceit and intrigue whicli rendered action impracticable. 
The Mysore regent professed himself willing to accept pay¬ 
ment of his expenses in lieu of Trichinopoly, if the money 
was paid at once ; but he demanded such an enormous sum 
that money was out of the question. It was thought that 
Morari Rao could mediate between the two parties, but he 
made matters worse. Publicly he do^^d that the Nawab 
was to make over Trichinopoly at the two months. 

Privately he counselled the Naw^ not to surrender Trichino¬ 
poly at all. Privately also he counselled the Mysore regent 
to insist on the immediate surrender of the city under pain of 
making war on the Nawab, or deserting to the French. By 
so doing the wily Mahratta secretly made friends with both 
sides, and obtained large presents from ^th the Nawab and 
the regent, who were each anxious for bis support. At 
the same time Morari Rao fomented the rupture between 
the two, and tried to cajole the Nawab into allM'ing the 
Mahratta troops to hold Trichinopoly during the inBrval, on 
the treacherous understanding that at the end of the two 
months he was not to make it over to the Mysore regent, but 
to give it back to Muhammad Ali. Had Morari Rao suc¬ 
ceeded in getting inside Trichinopoly he would undoubtedly 
have kept possession of the place, just as Chunder Sahib 
had done some fifteen years before. 

This wretched quarrel robbed the English of all the 
pleasure of their triumph. Moreover, it was followed by 
plots and intrigues for the seizure of Trichinopoly, which 
volumes w'ould fail to describe. Meanwhile the fbrtiine|j 
V the- French becoming brilliant in the Dekha 
Dupleix and wife,took advantage of these successes to 

send lettem and' presents'ta all parties at Trichinopoly, 

. representing thqjf the English were a plodding mercantile 
people,,unacquainted with*-war,''and unable to oppose the 
French, and who owed all their victories to the valour 
and activity of the Mahratta cavalry. The consequence 
wa§ that the Mysore-re^nt went over to the French 
together with the Mahrattas; whilst the contingents of the 
Tanjore Raja and Tondiman Poligar returned to thehr 
own homes, incensed alike against the Nawab and the 
‘Mysore regent, and resolved to do nothing more until 
they could find whether the English or French were likely 
tO; win t(ie day. * 
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All this while Dupleix had never despaired. The death a.d, 
of Chunder Sahib, and surrender of the French force at ^ 752**753 
Trichinqpoly, had excited consternation at Pondicherry, p^ench 
But Bussy’s successes in the Dekhan more than counter- acquire 
balanced the disasters in the Carnatic. Saldbut Jung owed the 
his throne to the French ; and would have been deprived of Northern 
it at any moment by 'one rival or another, but for the sup- 
port of Bussy and the French army. Accordingly he ceded 
a large and v^uable territQry on the Coromandel coast for 
the permanent maintenance of the French forces. The 
French thus acquired a larger territory in India than had 
ever before been possessed by any European power, not 
excepting the Portuguese. It stretched along six hundred 
miles of seaboard, from the Carnatic frontier at the river 
Gundlacama, nortjjward to the pagoda of Jagganath. It 
yielded a yearly revenue of more than half a million sterling; 

and possessed commercial advantages which were vastly 
improved by the possession of the port of Masulipatam. 

This territory was afterwards known as the Northern Circars. 

At tlie same time Dupleix professed to have been con- claims of 
firmed by Saldbut Jung in the post of ruler of all India to Dupleix to 
the south of the Kistna. I|e even feigned ^0 have received Nawab 
insignia and letters of investiture from the Great Moghul, 

By virtue of this authority he arrogate^^ to himself all the 
powers of a Nawab.- 

In 1753 the English were anxious for a peace. They were Peace 
worn out by the expense of a war which wa^ in reality a prevented 
national affair, and ought not to have fallen on the East J’y . . 
India Company. Captain Clive had returned to England 1753.^'** 
on the score of ill-health; and the operations of Lawrence 
were indecisive. The English were willing to leave the 
French in possession of the Northern •►Circars, and to ac¬ 
knowledge Saldbut Jung as Nizam of the Dukhan ; but they 
required the French to acknotfledge Muhammad Ali as 
Nawab of the Carnatia But Dupleix|was impracticable, 
and rejected the offer with disdain.. He claimed to be 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and unless liis authority as Nawab 
was recognised by the English he would make no terms 
whatever. 

In this dilemma the Court of Directors in London called Reference 
on the British ministry to put an end to the war in the to Europe. 
Carnatic, or to carry it on at the charge of the British nation. 
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The question had become of vital importance. Great 
Britain and France were at peace in Europe, and bad been 
at peace ever since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
The war between the two nations in the Carnatic was thus 
not only an anomaly, but a complication which few in Europe 
could comprehend. London and Paris were confused by 
dynastic stories of rival Nawabs and riv^l Nizams setting the 
Great Moghul at defiance, and fighting for the mastery with 
the English Company on one side and the French Company 
on the other. Meanwhile the Directors of both Companies 
found themselves drawn into hopeless contests, which ex¬ 
hausted their treasuries-and obstructed their trade. 

Under such circumstances all parties began to throw the 
blame upon Dupleix. Tlie English charged him with be¬ 
ginning the war by the liberation of C^under Sahib from 
his Mahratta prison at Satara. The French denounced hjs 
ambitious schemes for his own d^grandisement, which de¬ 
voured the profits of the French East India Company 
without adding to tlie glory of the French nation. Dupleix 
was sacrificed to the necessities of both nations, to prevent 
a war between Great Britain and France, and to enable the 
English and French Companies to escape from political 
responsibilities which were destnictive to the interests of 
trade. 

The finale is soon told. A French commissary was sent 
to Pondicherry with full powers to conclude a-peace with 
the English authorities at Madras. Both sides pledged 
themselves for the future to renounce all native government 
and dignity, and to abandon all interference with native 
powers, llic French also agreed to relinquish all territories 
they had acquired in excess of those acquired by the English, 
But these conditions were never carried out. Dupleix, 
however, was removed from the government of Pondicherry, 
and returned to France a rflined and broken-hearted man.' 

The treaty was signed at Pondicherry in Jan. 1755. It was 
only provisional, and awaited the confirmation of the English 
and French governments in Europe; and within eighteen 
months it was cast to the winds. 'The English excited the 
jealousy of the French by helping Muhammad AH to estab¬ 
lish his authority in the Carnatic over rebellious Poligars. 

1 Dupleix lived for nine years longer. He died at Paris in the utmost 
poverty, on the loth of November, 1764- ^ 
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At the same time the French occupation of the Northern a,d. 
Circars, and the continued presence of Bussy and his '^7 53 ^ 7 5 *^ 
forces in the Dekhan, excited the bitterest animosity of 
the English. X 

Meanwhile Clive, who had embarked for England in Return of 
on the score of ill-health, had returned to Bombay Clive to 
iftm the commission *of a lieutenant-colonel in the service of 7 )‘dia. 
the Crown. He was to have led a European force from Bom¬ 
bay towards Hyderabad, w;th the view of co-operating with 
the Peishwa of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, and com¬ 
pelling Saldbut Jung to dismiss B.ussy and his Frenchmen. 

But the expedition was stopped by the treaty of Pondicherry. 
Accordingly he joined the fleet of Admiral Watson in an 
expedition against a noted pirate named Angria, 

About the begityiing of the eighteenth century, when the Rise of the 
IVIoghul power was beginning to decline, a rebel of the Angrias, 
name of Angria founded d piratical empire on the Malabar 
coast between Bombay and Goa. During the fifty years ® 
which followed, the name of Angria had been as great a terror 
on the sea as that of Sivaji had bt^^en on land. A succession 
of Angrias had pushed their aggressions along the Mah- 
ratta coast, until they possessed a seaboard of a hundred and 
twenty miles in 4 cngth, with a fort at every creek. Their fleets 
consisted of fast-sailing vessels of small burden, and rowing- 
boats of forty or fifty q^rs, armed with guns and crowded 
with men. No vessel could pass this coast without paying 
tthout for a pass from Angria, or running the chance of 
capture. The East India Company alone expended fifty 
thousand pounds yearly on Ae maintenance of an armed 
convoy for the protection of their merchant ships against 
these dangerous corsairs. 

The ca)>ital of .Angria wa# at Gheria, which was supposed Destruc- 
to be another Gibraltar, but Clive and W^son marie short 
work of capturing it. The ^lace was bombarded and Qiv^and 
stormed in February, 1756, and its fortifications and ship- Watson, 
ping were destroyed, Angria's people were so alarmed that February, 

. they surrendered all their other forts to the Mahrattas wnthikut * 7 Sfi* 
resistance, and abandoned most of their territory. 

Clive and Watson^ext proceeded to Madras. Meanwhile l^upture 
there had been a rupture between Salibut Jung and Bussy, 
brought about by a powerful Muhammadan party at the court and the 
of Hyderabad. In July, 1756, Bussy mirched his force to Freuch. 

s 2 
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Hyderabad, and took up a strong position; whilst SaUbiit 
Jung sent urgent messages to Madras imploring the help of 
the English against the French. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to the English 
authorities. All mention of the Dekhan and the Nizam 
had been intentionally excluded from the treaty of Pondi¬ 
cherry. At the same time Europe Whs on the eve of the 
“ Seven Years’ War,” and a declaration of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France was expected to arrive in India by 
every ship. Accordingly, an English force was prepared to 
take the field for the support of Saldbut Jung against the 
French ; but suddenly the march was countermanded. In 
August terrible news arrived from Bengal. Calcutta had 
been captured by the Nawab of Bengal, Behar,^ and Orissa, 
and a hundred and twenty-three Englisbiprisoners had been 
stifled to death in the Black Hole. 

^ In the previous chapters Behar has been spelt “BihAr” in con¬ 
formity with the spelling ordered by the British government. But in 
dealing with the history of British India, it is not worth while to change 
the spelling of a geographical term which has been in general use for 
more than a century. 



CHAPTER II. 

ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 

A.D, 1700 TO 1761. 

The position of the English in Calcutta during the early a.d. 
half of the eighteenth century bore a general resemblance *700-1725 
to that of the English at Madras. They had a governor pf 

and council, and a mayor’s court. They had an English tiiT ° 

officer, who collected revenue and administered justice English at 
amongst their native subjects under the name of Zemindar. Calcutta. 
They had a head ])oli(:eman, who kept the peace by day 
and night, under the narne of Kotwal. They had Dutch 
and French neighbours, whose factories were situated some 
twenty miles off at Chinsura and Chandernagore. They 
paid rent and customs to the Moghul officer, who com- 
Aianded the surrounding district under the name of Foujdar, 
and made Huglili his head quarters.^ 

The Nawab of IJengal, Behar, and Orissa, was a grandee Court of 
of the first water, who kept his court at Murshedabad, the Nawab 
about a hundred and twenty miles to the north of Calcutta. 

The English had few transactions with thg great man j they ^ 
generally carried on all their political negotiations through 
the Moghul commander at Huglhli. 

The English at Calcutta knew more of the interior than 
the English at Madras. There was no water way at 
Madras to open up the country; ai:d no great roads in 
the Peninsula like those which traversed Hindustan and 

* The Dutch factory at Chinsura, the French factory at Chandema* 
gore, and the Moghul town of Uughli, are some three or four miles 
distant from eacli other. 
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the Dekhan. Before the war, Arcot was as remote as Delhi, 
whilst Madura was a mystery like Pekin or Timbuctoo. But 
the position of the English at Calcutta was altogether 
different, for they had established factories at a consider¬ 
able distance inland. On the north they had a factory at 
Cossimbazar, the trading suburb of Murshedabad. On the 
east they had a factory at Dacca, near the Brahmaputra river, 
whence they procured Dacca muslins. On the west they 
had the great water-way of the Ganges, and had established 
a factory at Patna, four hundred miles from Calcutta, for the 
purchase of saltpetre, raw silk, and opium. 

The old Nawabs of Bengal were thus better known to 
the English than the Nawabs of the Carnatic. The founder 
of the first hereditary dynasty was Murshed Kuli Khan, a 
man who flourished between 1700 an[fki725, and was a 
type of the rulers formed in the school of Aurangzeb. He 
rose from some minor post to be Nawab of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; a territory ex¬ 
tending north and south from the mountains of Nipal to 
the jungles of Gondwana, and east and west from the river 
Brahmaputra and Bay of Bengal to the little river Carum- 
nassa.^ He moved his capital from Dacca to Murshedabad, 
which was so called after his own tiame.^ 

The secret of the rise of Murshed Kuli Khan lay in his 
sending a large yearly tribute to the imperial treasury at 
Delhi, together with large presents for ministers, favourites, 
and influential grandees. In return he was allowed to fill 
the two posts of Nawab and Dewan; in other words, to 
command the three provinces whilst acting as accountant- 
general for the Great Moghul. He was thus necessarily a 
strict financier, and many stories are told by native writers 
of his cruelty andtoppression. He imprisoned th,e leading 
landholders, known as Zemindars and Rajas, and appointed 
Bengali Hindus of his own selection to collect the rents 
from the farmers. He placed other Zemindars on sub- 


^ The Carumnassa is an in'=ignificant stream, flowing into the Jumna 
near Buxar, which is not always shown in the map. Its importance 
as a frontier between Behar and the territory of Benares continued 
until the administration of Warren Hastings, when Benares was an¬ 
nexed to British territory. 

^ Murshed Kuli Khan is known in some histories by the name of 
Jafir Khan, and must be distinguished from the Nawab Mir Jafir, who 
appears in the later history. t 
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sistence allowances, whilst his Bengali officers, known as A.rn 
Aumils, collected the rents in like manner. He re-measured * 7 ou -»/25 
estates, and brought fallow and waste lands under culti- 
vation by making advances to the lower class of. husband¬ 
men. In a word, he dispossessed most of the Zemindars 
from their holdings^ except a few whom he ventured to 
trust, and a few powerful Rajas, such as Birbhilm. and 
Kishenghur, who were able to resent or defy any inter¬ 
ference with their hereditasy estates or territories. 

Murshed Kuli Khan, like all the Moghul officers of the Harsh 
school of Aurangzeb, was very harsh towards Hindus. He 
allowed no Hindus, not e\en Zemindars or Rajas, to sit or®* *“ 
speak to each other in his presence. He prohibited even 
the wealthiest Hindus from riding in a palanquin, and 
required them to^flsc inferior conveyances. He preferred 
Bengali Hindus to collect the revenue because they were 
more amenable to threats and punishments, and were too 
timid to rebel or plot against him. It was a common saying 
that the Muhammadans squandered their ill-gotten gains on 
pomp and pleasure, and left no wealth to be confiscated; 
whilst the Hindus hoarded their gains, and then, like 
sponges, could be squeezed of all their riches. If a district 
collector was in arrears the Hindu defaulter was tormented, 
bastinadoed, hung up by the feet, placed in the hot sun, 
or subjected to some other exquisite torture. But if there 
was any fraud, or any failure to make good a deficiency, the 
*Hindu culprit was compelled to turn Muhammadan, together 
with his wife and family.^ 

Murshed Kuli Khan had no son. He had given a Proflp/ate 
daughter in marriage to an officer named Shuja Khan, who son-in- 
was deputy-governor of Orissa. But Shuja Khan was so 
utterly bad and profligate that his wife left him in Orissa and 
went back^o her father at Murshedabadf accompanied by 
a son named Sarfariz Khan. * 

The old Nawab hated his son-in-law but took a great Favourite 
liking to his grandson. He set aside Shuja Khan and used grand.'-on. 
all his influence at Delhi to secure the appointment of his 
grandson, Sarfardz, as his heir and successor to the Nawab- 
ship of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

But he died in 1725, before his intentions were carried into 

^ The original authorities for these statements will be found translated 
in Stewart’s Historjf of 
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effect, and thus left the throne at Murshedabad to be a bone 
of contention between a father and a son. 

Meantime Shuja Khan, by means of lavish presents at 
Delhi, had procured the insignia and letters of investiture 
from Delhi for his own appointment as Nawab of the three 
provinces; and shortly after the deatjj of his father-in-law 
he suddenly produced them at the city of Murshedabad, 
and was at once proclaimed successor to the throne. 
His son, Sarfardz Khan, was totally ignorant of his father’s 
design. He was sitting at a country house near the city, 
hourly expecting the arrival of his own credentials from 
Delhi, when he suddenly heard the fire of salutes and roll 
of kettle-drums at the palace. He had been outwitted 
by his father, but there was no redress. He submitted to 
his fate, and set off to offer the custonufiy present and con¬ 
gratulations to the new Naw-ab. 

Shuja Khan was a good-natured man who cared for 
nothing but’pleasure. He released all the imprisoned 
Zemindars and Rajas, and thereby made himself popular. 
But he had two favourites, named Haji Ahmad and Alivardi 
Khan. The former, by secret services of a questionable 
character, obtained the post of minister and remained at 
Murshedabad. His brother, Alivardi Khan, a man of bravery 
and audacity, was appointed deputy-governor of Behar, and 
left Murshedabad and took up his quarters at Patna. 

In Behar, Alivardi Khan devoted himself to the reduction 
of all the Hindu Rajas under his government. This he* 
accompliiihed by the most consummate treachery and craft j 
ensnaring them by vows and promises, and then putting 
them to death. These Rajas were often little better than 
freebooters, and their suppression was indispensable to the 
tranquillity of the .province j but the wholesale destruction 
carried out by Alivardi Khan^was characterised by ^barbarities 
which were most revolting. 

The English had some experience of the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by Alivardi Khan. In those days the English boats 
carried goods attd treasure between Calcutta and Patna under 
the guard of European soldiers. In 1735 a convoy went as 
usual in charge of an English civilian named Hoi well and a 
Captain Holcombe. Near Monghyr the two gentlemen saw 
a boat going by with baskets, which they took to contain 
fish. They hailed the boat, and onr its coming alongside 
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they opened the baskets, and found thirty heads of men a.d. 
who had just been murdered. *725-1742 

The story was not a pleasant one. There w^as an old 
Hindu Raja near Monghyr, who had sturdily held out Ihebaskeu 
against the Moghul. Captain Holcombe knew hiip well; of human 
for the Raja, like others of his stamp, claimed a right to keads. 
levy tiuties on all goods coming up or down the Ganges; a 
point which was generally settled by the sword. This aged 
warrior died in 1730, and was succeeded by a son, who 
submitted to Alivardi Khan, and agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute. To'prevent treachery, the young Raja brought his 
tribute everj' year to a certain spot accompanied by only 
thirty followers. la like manner Alivardi Khan was pledged 
to send an officer with only thirty followers to receive the 
money. 'Fhis year^he payment had been made the very 
morning that Holwell and Holcombe hailed the boat 
Alivardi Khan had ordered an ambush and a massacre; 
and the three baskets contained the heads of the Raja and 
his followers. One man escaped and told the tidings to the 
young Raja’s wife, who thereupon set the palace on lire, and 
pcrislied in the flames with an infant son and all her female 
attendants. That same night the Raja’s city w'as attacked, 
plundered, and burnt by the forces of Alivardi Khan ; and 
the two Englishmen saw the fire and smoke from the place 
where they lay at anchor. 

Nawab Shuja Khan died in 1739, the same year that Sarfar.a7, 
Nadir Shah attacked Delhi. His son Sarfaid/ Khan sue- Khan, 
ceeded to the throne, and turned out a worse profligate 
than his father.* He was insolent and tyrannical, and at *739 42. 
last gave mortal offence to a Hindu family of great wealth, 
who had long exercised a commanding influence at Mur- 
shedabad. 

Jagat Seth, the patriarch of the family, w<as the wealthiest Hindu 
banker in the Moghul empire, tfie Rothschild of Hindustan, family 
The wildest stories are told of the riches of his house. 

The Mahrattas carried off tw'o millions sterling from his 
family, and the loss was no more felt than that of two 
trusses of straw. He knew all that was going on under 
every court in India; w'as security for most of the renters 

* The old Nawabs of Bengal were so abominably wicked that 
there is not much to choose between them. Their vices were inde¬ 
scribable. • 
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in the Bengal provinces; and alwa]rs had vast sums at his 
command. His grandson, a mere boy, was married to a 
girl of tender years. Out of mere caprice the Nawab in¬ 
sisted on seeing the girl without a veil. This matter, so 
trifling in European eyes, was regarded by Bengalis as an 
insult and disgrace which abrogated the marriage lie, and 
for which nothing but death could atoiie. 

The result was that a plot was formed by Hindus and 
Moghuls for the destruction of .Sarfardz Khan. The con¬ 
spirators invited Alivardi Khan to undertake the task, and 
engaged to make liim Nawab of the three provinces in the 
room of the doomed prince. It would be tedious to rake 
up the story of deceit, treachery, and bribery. Sarfardz Khan 
was lulled in security, whilst Alivardi Khan was hurrying an 
army through the narrow pass which leads from Behar into 
Bengal. At last Sarfardz Khan was suddenly aroused by the 
news that a rebel force was at his gates. He marched out 
with a large army and a train of artillery; but his oflicers 
were disaffected, and the guns were loaded witli powder 
only, without ball. The battle was a sham; but Sarfardz 
Khan was slain, and Alivardi Khan was proclaimed Naw'ab 
in his room, 

Alivardi Khan has been styled a usurper. He subse¬ 
quently displayed the insignia and letters of investiture; 
but whether they were forged, or were bought from the 
Delhi Vizier, is a question of no moment. The day was 
fast approaching when no rights existed in India save tho^* 
of the sword. 

Scarcely had Alivardi Khan secured himself as Nawab, 
when the three provinces were invaded by Mahrattas. 
It was said that the Great Moghul was so disgusted at re¬ 
ceiving little or no tribute from the Nawab that he told the 
Mahrattas to collect chout in Bengal. For eight years in 
succession, from 1742 to 1750, these merciless hordes of 
miscreants devastated tlie country to the southward of the 
Ganges, from October till June, and never retired until the 
approach of the rainy season. All this was done under 
pretence of collecting chout; for by this time the Mahrattas 
began to consider tlut they possessed an inherent right to 
collect chout from the whole of India. 

In the first instance, Afivardi Khan tried to get rid of the 
Mahrattas by treachery and massacre^ The commanders on 
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either side were to meet in a tent and arrange the terms of a.d, 
chout. The bait was swallowed. A tent was prepared, and * 742 ** 75 ® 
the Nawab posted an ambush between a double lining. Treadle 
The meeting took place ; the signal was given ; the men in and as^ 
ambush rushed out with drawn swords, and the Mahratta sination. 
general and most of his chief officers were slaughtered on 
the spot. 

The Mahratta army was paralysed for a moment at Mahratta 
this horrible jnurder of their leaders, and then wreaked revenge: 
their vengeance upon the unoffending inhabitants. They 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, cutting off 
ears, noses, and bands, and committing countless bar¬ 
barities in the search of spoil. The wretched Bengalis 
fled in shoals across the Ganges, to take refuge, or per¬ 
chance to perishfSn the hills and jungles to the north¬ 
ward of the river. It was at this juncture that the native 
inhabitants of Calcutta began to dig the once famous 
Mahratta ditch, to keep the enemy’s horsemen out of the 
Company’s bounds.^ 

Alivardi Khan found himself powerless to act against the Afghan 
loose bands of Mahrattas. They evaded a general action, treachery 
and if dispersed from one place, they soon reappeared else* 
where. At the same time there was treachery in his own armv. 
camp. He relied much on a force of Afghan mercenaries 
commanded by an officer named Mustafa Khan; but his 
brother, Hdjf Ahmad, grew jealous of Mustafa Khan, and 
tharged the Afghan with being in secret communication 
with the Mahrattas. Mustafa Khan suddenly fled with his 
Afghans towards Patna, but was pursued and slain j and 
Hdjf Ahmad cut off his head, and carried it in derision three 
times through the streets of Patna. 

The atrocity was soon avenged. Hdjf Ahmad fell into Afghan 
the hands of the Afghans, and was put to a cruel death, 

Pie was scourged, insulted, ^nd exposed to the derision 
of the mob, and then tied to the leg of an elephant, and 
dragged through the streets until death put an end to his 
agonies. 

Such details are revolting to all; but it is necessary at 
times to lift the curtain from a few of tlie horrors of anarchy 

* Every vestige of tliis once famous ditch has disappeared from Cal¬ 
cutta. It is supposed to have run along the «ite at Resent known as 
the Circular Road. • 
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and misrule. It will suffice to add that in 1750 Alivardi 
Khan came to terms with the Mahrattas. The whole pro¬ 
vince of Orissa was ceded to the Bhonsla Raja of Berar or 
Nagpore; and the Nawab agreed to pay a yearly sum of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, or a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, as chout for Bengal and Behar. 

Alivardi Khan was now an old man, but the remainder of 
his days were spent in comparative peace. There w'ere 
horrible scandals in his household at Murshedabad, as well 
as revolts and plots on the part of members of his family; 
but with all his crimes, he himself was free from vices. It is 
said that he was never a drunkard nor a profligate; and that 
ill this respect his private life differed from that of most 
Muhammadan princes in India. A few details of his daily 
occupations have been preserved by ^--native writer who 
enjoyed his patronage.^ The picture may be somewhat over¬ 
drawn, but it serves to illustrate the domestic life of an aged 
and respectable Muhammadan grandee:— 

“ 'Phe Nawab Alivardi Khan always rose two hours before 
daylight, said his prayers at daybreak, and then drank coffee 
with his chosen friends. From seven o’clock till nine he sat 
in the hall of audience, where he listened to the representa¬ 
tions of'those of his oifleers and grandees who had anything 
to say. At nine o’clock he retired and amused himself with 
the company of particular friends, in listening to verses of 
poetry or pleasant stories, or in superintending the prepara¬ 
tion of different dishes, which were cooked in his presence 
and under his directions. At ten o’clock he partook of the 
chief meal of the day, but always in company ; and when 
it was over his guests washed their hands and withdrew, and 
he retired to his couch and was lulled to sleep by the story¬ 
tellers. At one o’clock he awoke and drank a cup of Water 
cooled with iceror saltpetre, and performed his mid-day 
prayers. He next read a chapter of the Koran with a loud 
voice, according to the rule, and performed his afternoon 
prayers. Pious and learned men were then introduced, and 
regaled with coffee and hookahs; and the Nawab drank 

^ Siyar'ul-Mutaqhtrin^ by Gholam Husain Ali. Calcutta, 1786. Large 
use has been made of this valuable work in dealing with the rise of the 
British empire in India; but the author was a bigoted Shiah, and has 
strong likings and bitter dislikings, which must always be taken into 
consideration, (< 
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coffee with them but never smoked.^ A Koran was set up, 
and conferences, readings and explanations would occupy 
two hours. Next the chiefs of offices were in attendance, 
and amongst others the wealthy Jagat Seth made his appear¬ 
ance; and these men read or told him the news* from all 
parts of India. Wits and buffoons followed, with whom he 
cracked jokes for another two hours. By this time it would 
be dusk, and the Nawab said his evening prayers, ^fhen 
the audience hall was clearjed of men, and the ladies of the 
family came to see him. A supper was served of fresh and 
dried fruits and sweetmeats, and the Nawab generally dis¬ 
tributed them amongst the ladies with his own hands. After 
supper the ladies retired to rest, and the hall was opened to 
officers of the guard, bed-watchers, and story-tellers; and the 
Nawab again retiueii to his couch, and was lulled to sleep 
by stories. He generally awoke three or four times in the 
course of the night, but was always awake about two hours 
before dawn. 

“ The Nawab was troubled by the progress of affairs in 
the Dekhan ; by the assassination of Nasir Jung during his 
march against the French at Pondicherry, and by the acces¬ 
sion of Miizaffir Jung, who was supported by the French, 
He was troubled still more when Muzaffir Jung w'as slain, 
and Salibut Jung was made Nizam of the Dekhan, and 
supported on the throne by the French foreigners. At the 
same time he received a pompous letter from Bussy, recom- 
tnending the French at Chandernagore to his care and pro¬ 
tection. He sent no reply to the letter, but he was amazed 
and perplexed. ‘Those hat-men,' he exclaimed, ‘will soon 
possess all the seaboard of India.’ ” 

Alivardi Chan had nominated a grandson to succeed him, 
named SuraJ-ud-daula. -This young man yvas insolent and 
vindictive, as well as cruel add profligate. He was very 
bitter against the English at Calcutta, and complained to his 
grandfather of their hostile designs; but the old Nawab 
was on his dying bed, and was deaf to all such representa¬ 
tions, Meanwhile news arrived at Murshedabad that the 

^ It is a curious fact that Alivardi {Chan never smoked. Originally 
he is said to have been hookah bearer " to Shuja Khan. His brother 
Hdji Ahmad is said to have been originally a khitmutgar, or table- 
servant. 
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English had captured the great fortress of Gheria, the 
stronghold of Angria. About the same time, it was reported 
that the English at Calcutta were strengthening their fortifi¬ 
cations in order to fight the French at Chandernagore. 

The old Nawab died in April, 1756. Suraj-ud-daula 
succeeded to the throne at Murshedabad, in spite of hostile 
intrigues and plots in favour of other ‘claimants.^ He was 
told that one of his enemies had found refuge in Calcutta, 
and demanded his immediate,surrender; but his mes¬ 
senger was regarded with suspicion at Calcutta, and no reply 
was sent. Next he ordered Mr. Drake, the governor of 
Calcutta, to demolish his new fortifications. Mr. Drake 
replied that no new fortifications had been constructed; that 
nothing had been done beyond repairing a line of guns to 
prevent the French from capturing Calcutta in the .same 
way that they had captured Madras ten years before. The 
young Nawab was furious at the idea of the English fighting 
the French within his dominiolis. lie sent a body of 
horsemen to surround the factory of Cossinibazar, in the 
suburbs of his capital, and to bring awav the English there 
as his prisoners. He then assembled an army of fifty 
thousanil men, and a train of artillery, and marched to 
Calcutta with such haste in the month of June, that many 
of his troops died of fatigue and sunstroke on the way. 

The English at Calcutta were bewildered by the.ve tidings. 
They expected some demand for money, but were taken 
aback by the capture of Cossinibazar. The Mahrattas had 
caused an occasional scare at Calcutta, but many years had 
passed away since the English had the slightest grounds for 
expecting an attack from the Nawab. The defenqes Fad 
been neglected; warehouses had been built adjoining the 
fort; whilst the fort itself was overlooked by numerous 
buildings. The ^English at Calcutta were a mere handful. 
There were not five hundred men .in all Calcutta, including 
Englishmen and mixed races. There 'were only a hundred 
and seventy European soldiers, and of these scarcely ten had 
seen any service beyond parade. Still, had Clive been there, 
he would have defi^ the Nawab and all his rabble host All 

> One of these claimants had actually secured letters of investiture 
from Delhi for the three provinces of Bengal, Behor, and Orissa, hy 
promising to send a yearly tribute to the Mc^bul treasury of one million 
sterling. 1 
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tail houses would have been demolished; all inconvenient 
walls would have been thrown down; and any enemy en¬ 
camped in the neighbourhood would have been kept in con¬ 
stant alarm, by shells during the day, and by sallies at night, 
until the besiegers thought proper to disappear from the 
scene. 

!^ut instead of standing a siege in Fort William, as Clive 
had done ip the citadel at Arcot, the English madly attempted 
to defend the town of Calcutta by isolated out])osts at a 
distance from the fort. Tlie fighting began on Wednesday, 
the 16th of June. During Thursday and Friday the outposts 
were driven in by sheer force of numbers; and after nuich 
desperate fighting in the streets and avenues the English 
fell back on-the fort. On Saturday, the 19th of June, the 
enemy opened a ^a^inonade. The womc'n were carried to 
the ships; and Mr. Drake and some others escaped with 
them j and then, to the utter disgust of those left in the fort, 
the ships moved down the rivec. 

Next morning was Sunday the 20th of June. The enemy 
tried to escalade the walls, but the rabble soldiery were 
easily driven back, and there was a lull in the fighting. 
By this tinie, heat and fatigue had told on the English 
garrison. • The European 'soldiers broke into the arrack 
stores and got drunk. There was a flag of truce and a 
parley. Meanwhile tire native soldiers climbed over the 
w'alls, and brdke in at different openings, and there was a 
general surrender. ' * 

The Nawab entered Fort William in great pomp, but found 
only fifty thousand rupees in the treasury, fie sent for Mr. 
•HolwelL who represented thg governor in the absence of 
Mr. Drake. ^ He swore tfa^t no harm should befall the 
prisoners, bufTi§. w.as very angry at the small amount in the 
treasury. Mtt HolwelL was soon dismissed, and returned 
to his fellow-prisoners, who wer^? assembled under a strong 
guard in a low veranda in front of a line of barracks. For 
some time, the Nawab's oflicers could find no place fitted for 
the confinement of the prisoners. At last, at the end of 
the chambers, they found the strong-room of the garrison, 
known as the Black Hole: It was not twenty feet sejuare. 
There was no air except what came through the veranda 
and two little gratings in the door, Intp,this close dun¬ 
geon, on one of the l^ttest nights in a Calcutta June, a 
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A.D, hundred and forty-six prisoners w^re thrust by swords and 
* 75 < 5 -i 7 S 7 clubs. The door was then shut, and the shrieking captives 
were left to die. Next morning, twenty-three fainting 
wretches were dragged out alive; j;he remaining hundred 
and twenty-three were de^d corpses.' 

Strange The question of who was to blame for this catastrophe has 
enceof' argued, but has long-ceased^ tabe of any moment. 

Asiatics. Suraj-ud-daula may have been free of blatne. He left the 
custody of the prisoners to his ^ccrs, and then retired to^ 
rest, and no one^lared to wak^ nim. "But next morning he^ 
was utterly callous to all that had diappened, and only 
anxious to know where the English had secreted their vast 
treasures. The native inhabitants of Bengal were equally 
callous. The tale of horror thrilled through the British 
empire; and would have excited the ^tpe indignation had 
it occurred in the remotest village in England or Ireland. 
But in India it excited no horror at all; it fell on the list¬ 
less ears of Asiatics and was forgotten, if indeed it w.ts ever 
known. Muhammadan-historians tell the story of fche cap¬ 
ture of Calcutta, but' they say nothing of the Black Hole.^ 
Hostile The terrible tidings, of the capture of Calcutta and cata- 
prepara- strophe of the Black Hole reached Madras in August, If 
SSal created a stir in the settlement which is perhaps without a 
parallel in Madras history. Bussy and the French were 
forgotten; and it was speedily resolved that the force in¬ 
tended for the Dekhan should be despatched with all speed 
to Bengal. 

Recapture The fleet left Madras in October, 1756, under the'eommand 
of Admiral Watson; the land forces were commanded by 
Colonel Clive. The expedition reached Calcutta on the 
January,’ I St of January, 1757. There was very little fighting. The 
1757. * Moghul commander at Hughli had been appointed governor 
of Calcutta, and he fled in a panic on the arrival of the 
English. On the 2nd of* January the English- flag was 
hoisted on Fort William. On the 10th the English advai^ced 

^ This utter want of political ties among the masses of nativ^ of India 
is the cause of their depression. Individually they are the kindest and 
most compasstchate people in the world, but outside their owu little 
circle of family or caste they are utterly heedless of what is going on, 
WUhin the last few years there has been a change for the better; 
the famines have enlarged their sympathies, and the political future of 
the Hindu people is more hopeful now th^ at any former period of 
their history. , 
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to the native town of Hughli, and speedily took possession a.o, 
of the place.i ' 

^All this while the Nawab l\ad been pnifed up by the Alarm of 
ca|ture of the European fortress at Ca^putta. He threatened the Nawab 
to punish the French and Dutclj in like manner; but they Saraj-ud- 
professcd implicit obedience, and sent him large suras of*^^**^’ 
nibney. He released his English prisoners, and thought 
that hostilities were at an end. It never crossed his mind 
that the English would ^3furn in force and demand com> 
pensation and revenge. But the recovery of Calcutta and 


* Some'of the details of the fighting are valuable as illustrations of 
Asiatic warfare. 1 he approach to Calcutta wos guarded by the fort of 
Budge-budge, now spelt Baj-baj. Colonel- Clive, over-confident and 
contemptuous of the natives, expected to capture* the plhce without 
much T&sistance; and kid an ambtiscade tt^ut off the retie at of the 
Muhaipmadan gnnistm. 'Flie enemy however attacked the ambuscade 
by Surprise; and nothing but the Tiool intrepidity of Clive saved 
it from destruction. , Meanw hile the artillery in the fort played upon 
the English squadron, and was only sftenced by a heavy fire from the 
.shipping 

Under these circumstances Clive prepared to storm the place on the 
following morning. At night, whilst the storming party was resting on 
‘th^ grounrl, and all on boaid the shipping, were retiring to rest, a roar 
of acclamation was heanl from tlie shore, and news was brought to 
Admiral Watson that Baj-baj had bee^ captured. It appeared that a 
drunken sailor, named Btrahap,.having a.cutlass in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, had scaled a ^breach single-handed, fired his pistol, 
and rushed on the Muhammackn .sentinels with wild hurzas. Two or 
^three other sailors heard the uproar, and followed their comrade with 
^houts aud,yells. Ihe gamsou fleU in a panic. The storming jiarty of 
Jjll^ers^rst in peUmell, ^Uhqpt^order or discipline, and found them- 
flPiiyB'pQAesBionof the fort,'with eighteen cannon and forty barrels 
of ^Ipr. 

Admiral Watson thought k itecessary for the sake of discipline to be 
very angry ^with Strahan*; b\jt*the fellow sdid that he meant no harm, 
and promised never to take a fort again without orders. Subsei]^uently 
the Admiral would have made the man a boatswain, but his habits were 
against him. It was afterwards discovered that Staahan’s ambition was 
to be appointed cook on board on^ of the ships, but whether his 
ambition was gmtjfictns unknown to history. 

Another absurd, occurrence took place after the capture of Hc^hll. 
Three English sailors were missing, and were supposed to have been 
killed or seriously* v/oimded. At night the officers on board the ships 
saw that several vill^es were in flames. Next morning the three sailors 
appeared floating on a raft. They had found themsdves deserted by 
thellr companions, #id had set the villages on fire to make the in¬ 
habitants Wlieve* that the English forces were still on shore. Subse¬ 
quently they hfd found the and escaped in safety before the natives 
hod recovered from theif panic. 
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A.D. capture of Hughli filled him with alarm. He marched a 
1757-1761 laige army towards Calcutta, but professed a desire for peace 
and friendship, and promised to compensate the English for 
all their losses. 

At the same time Clive himself was anxious for peace. 
Clive’s All his thoughts were occupied by the coming war with 
for pjancg, jjg would have abandoned all ideas of punishment 
or revenge, provided that the Nawab compensated the Eng¬ 
lish for their losses, and permitted him to capture the French 
settlement at Chandernagore. 

Vacilla- The Nawab agreed to everything that Clive proposed, 
tionsof the but he was resolved in his own heart to do nothing. A 
EndKh' concluded without the slightest difficulty; but 

capture Clive soon found that the Nawab had only made peace in 
Chandcr- order to gain time and procure help from |he French. The 
nagow. Nawab promised to compensate the English for their losses 
at the capture of Calcutta, but he evaded every demand for 
a settlement. He sent letters and presents to Bussy, re¬ 
questing him to march up from the Dekhan and drive the 
English out of Bengal. He forbade the English to attack 
the French; but news arrived that the Afghans had cap¬ 
tured Delhi, and intended conquering Bengal. In his terror 
he implored Clive to help him against the Afghans. Under 
the influence of this terror he permitted the English to 
attack Chandernagore, but then withdrew his permission. 
Both Clive and Watson considered the withdrawal as an 
indignity, and sailed against Chandernagore and captured It* 
The Nawab then sent letters of congratulation to Clive and 
Watson; and actually offered to make over the territory of 
Chandernagore to the English on the same terms that it had 
been held by the French. 

no<;tUity Meanwhile the dissimulation of the Nawab reached a 
^ the climax. He harboured the French refugees from Chander- 

Nawab. jjagore; and then supplied fhem with funds, and sent them 

up country. He posted a force at Plassy, on the way to 
Calcutta, under the command of an officer named Mir Jaffr j 
and when Clive remonstrated with him on this hostile de¬ 
monstration, he joined Mir Jafir at Flassy with the whole of 
his army. 

Conspinicy At tlus juncture there was a widely spread disaffection 
agatn^ the against the Nawab. Mir Jaffr at Plassy and Jagat Seth, the 
Nawab Hindu banker at Muishedabad, were ^eeply implicated^ and 
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they invited Clive to join in the general conspiracy. It was a.d. 
agreed that Clive should march an army to Plassy, and * 757 ** 76 * 
that Mir Jafir should desert the Nawab and join the English 
army with all his forces; and a treaty was concluded under Qive. ^ 
which Suraj-ud-daula was to be dethroned, and Mfr Jafir was 
to be proclaimed Na\|rab in his room. 

Unfortunately the communication between the head con- Treacheiy 
spirators and Clive was carried on through a Hindu named of Omi- 
Omichund. This man thraaitened to divulge the whole plot 
to Suraj-ud-daula unless an article was inserted in the treaty 
pledging Mir Jafir to pay him three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling as the price of his silence. There is no doubt that 
Omichund was a consummate rascal without honour or 
shame; but the mode adopted for keeping him quiet was a 
slur upon the Engttsh character. Omichund was duped 
with a sham treaty containing the desired clause, which was 
omitted from the real treaty. Clive and others signed the 
sham treaty, but Watson refused to sign any treaty but the 
real one. Clive added the name of Watson to the sham 
treaty with the full knowledge of the admiral; and he in¬ 
variably urged to the day of his death that he was fully 
justified in all he had done.* 

Clive advanced from Calcutta to Plassy with a small Decisive 
force of three thousand men and nine pieces of artillery, battle of 
The army of the Nawab consisted of fifty thousand foot, 
eighteen thousand horse, and fifty pieces of artillery.® The ?757. 
famous battle was fought on the 23rd of June, 1757. It was 
little better than a cannonade. Mir Jafir did nothing, 
and the whole brunt of the fighting fell upon the English. 

At last the English advanced to storm the camp of the 
Nawab, and Suraj-ud-daula was seized with a panic and lied 
from the field* ^ 

• 

* This sham treaty is the one blot on Clive's public character.^ He 
did not personally derive any advantage firom it; he thought himself 
ittstified m taking such a step for defeating the perfidy of a villain like 
Omichund^ He would not have been condemns by the public opinion 
of orientals, who regard oU such fabrications as justifiable ^inst an 
enemy. But it has been universally condemned by the public opinion 
of Europe, and will stain the memory of Clive until the end of time. 

* No reliance whatever can be placed upon the estimated nuihbers of 
‘ any native army. It is mere guess work. Clive himself reckoned the 

army of the Nawab to consist of thirty-five thousand foot, fifteen 
thousand horse, and forty pieces of cannon. 


X 
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Clive next went to Murshedabad and placed Mfr Jafir on 
the throne. The new Nawab was profuse with his presents 
and promises^ but his resources are supposed to have been 
greatly exaggerated. The treasures of Suraj-ud-daula had 
been estimated at forty millions sterling, but only a 
million and a half was realised. Mir Jafir engaged to 
pay a million to the East India Company ; three-quarters of 
a million to the inhabitants of Calcutta, natives as well as 
Europeans; and vast presents te Clive and other members 
of government As a first instalment, a hundred boat-loads 
of silver, to the value of eight hundred thousand pounds, 
were sent down the river to Calcutta, and the whole popula¬ 
tion of the English settlement was wild with joy. 

Besides money the new Nawab ceded a large tract on 
the river HugliU, which had long been*'toveted by the East 
India Company. It was given as a jaghir according to 
Moghul fashion ; the Company collected the yearly revenue, 
valued at a hundred thousand pounds sterling, but was 
required to pay a quit-rent of thirty thousand pounds, 
nominally to the Great Moghul. 

Clive was a great stickler for Moghul forms. It will be 
seen liereafter that the recognition of the effete sovereignly 
of the Great Moghul was the keystone of his policy. Mir 
Jafir was virtually created a Nawab by Clive; for all prac¬ 
tical purposes he was an independent sovereign; yet he 
deemed it necessary to procure letters of investiture from the 
Moghul court for the three provinces of Bengal, Beliar, and 
Orissa. At the same time Clive was created an Amir of the 
Moghul empire, with the honorary rank or command of six 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. Of course the force 
only existed on paper, but Clive asked for the jaghir supposed 
to be given for its maintenance. Mir Jafir was perplexed 
at the demand,' but finally^ made over the quit-rent of the 
jaghir previously granted to the Company. Thus Clive came 
into possession of thirty thousand a year payable by the 
East India Company, who were supposed to be his honour¬ 
able masters. 

The revolution effected by the battle of Plassy involved 
the English in endless difficulties which no one had fore¬ 
seen. The process of dethroning Suraj-ud-daula and setting 
up Mfr Jafir in his room was a simple affair; but Mfr Jafir 
had no hold u^n the grandees, %nd was soon regarded 
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with jealousy and hatred, especially when they saw the a.o. 
boats loaded with silver going down to Calcutta. It was * 757^61 
soon evident that as the English alone had ])laced Mir Jahr 
on the throne of Bengal and Behar, so the English alone 
would be able to keep him there. 

To make matters worse, it was discovered that Mir Jafir Incajjacity 
was unfit for the dignity. He had served with credit as a 
commander in the held, but he had no administrative ability,' 
civil or military. He idled away most of his time under Miran. 
the influence of bhang, or in the company of singing and 
dancing girls. He complained of an empty treasury, and 
his army was mutinous for want of pay; but he always ap¬ 
peared loaded with costly jewels, with five or six bracelets 
of different gems on his arms, and three or four chaplets of 
pearls hanging frofti his neck.* His son Miran rendered 
himself detestable by murders and assassinations. Ten days 
after the battle of Plassy, Suraj-ud-daula was taken prisoner 
and cruelly murdered in the palace at Murshedabad. Other 
members or partisans of the family, male and female, were 
put to death in like manner. Mir Jafir threw all the blame 
upon his son Miran. 

The English were anxious to maintain the dignity of the Colonel 
new Nawab by showing him every kind of deference; but Clivo’s 
his dependence on the “ hat wallahs," and his morbid terror Jackass, 
of Clive, rendered him the laughing-stock of his courtiers. 

Within a few months of his accession he was nicknamed 

• 

^ There is reason to believe that the English were duped as regards 
the treasures of Murshedabad, and that enormous wealth to the value of 
many millions sterlingwasconcealed in the recesses of the Nawab’s palace, 
and shared by Mir Tafir and some others. The author of the Siy&t'ul^ 
Mutaqherin says tnat the English only knew of the outer treasury. 

“ Those renowned English,” says Ghoiam Husain Khan, “ who looked 
down with contempt on the intellects and abilitiessof the Bengalis, and 
yet are perpetually baflled and duped tiy them, did not know anything of 
the inner trea.sary, said to contain money and jewels to tlie value of 
e%ht millions sterling, and which, pursuant to a custom well known in 
India, was kept in the Zenana, or women’s apartments. This inner 
treasury was shared by Mir Jahr and three natives.” The author adds 
that two of the nativett were writers in the service of Clive, whose 
respective salaries were only sixty rupees a month, or about four 
shillings per diem; yet ten years afterwards one of these men died 
worth a million and a quarter sterling, whilst the other spent ninety 
thousand pounds on his mother’s iunerid pione.— Siydr^~MuUiqherin 
vol. i., page 773. 
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A.D. ^‘Colonel Clive’s Jackass,” and he retained the title till his 
i7 S7»i7 6i death. The story is told of a fray between the followers of a 
Moghul grandee and the servants of Clive. The Nawab 
warned the grandee against any rupture. The grandee re¬ 
plied with a sneer: “ My lord Nawab, I am not likely to 
quarrel with the Colonel. I never rise in the morning without 
making three salams to his Jackass, arfd am the last tnan to 
fall out with the rider.” Such stories tell more of the current 
feeling at Murshedabad than pagjes of description.^ 

Revolution truth the change of Nawabs had revolutionised the 
of political political ideas of all the great men at court. Before the 
ideas. capture of Calcutta, the English had only appeared at Mur¬ 
shedabad as supplicants for trading privileges, After the 
battle of Plassy they were lords and masters, to be pro¬ 
pitiated as the representatives of a new and paramount 
power. Under such circumstances it was only natural that 
they should be feared and hated j and those Moghuls who 
were loudest in. their praises of the English would gladly 
have seen them at the bottom of the sea. 

DUaffec- Another circumstance was calculated to exasperate Mir 
^loaof jafir aiid Moghuls against the English. Alivardi Khan 

^ j had filled all the higher offices and commands with Hindus, 

^ ’ who were raised to the rank of Rajas, and thus served as 

checks upon the Zemindars, who were mostly Muhammadans. 
His prime minister was a Hindu, and a so-called Raja; 
so were the governors of most of the towns and districts. 
Such nominal Rajas were more amenable to orders, and less 
likely to rebel, than turbulent Muhammadans. Mir Jafir 
wanted to remove them from their posts, and replace them by 
his own kinsmen and dependants. The result was that plots 
and intrigues were seething in all directions. Some of the 
Hindu Rajas were in fear of their lives, and implored the 
protection of thoi English. Clive guaranteed the lives of 
some of these Hindus, but he could not keep them in their 
posts; and thus disaffection was spreading over the province, 
whilst the English were more feared and hated than ever. 
English But this fear and hate were only felt by the gran- 
bUrned for dees. The general complaint of the natives was that the 

1 Mill tells the stoiy in his History of India^ and M^anlay copies it 
in his Essay on Clive; but both mis^the point from i^iorance of Mfr 
Jafids nickname. . See Stewart’s History of JStttgat. Also Scott's 
DAhaHi voL ii., page 376. ^ 
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English did not interfere to protect the people. A native A.p. 
contemporary observes that the presence of mind, firmness * 757 * 176 * 
of temper, and undaunted bravery of the English were beyond non-inter- 
all question; but they took no heed of the husbandmen, and ferencc. 
were apathetic and indifferent to the suffering masses. 

Suddenly Mfr Ja^r was threatened witli new dangers, Mahrattas 
The Mahrattas demanded arrears of chout for Ben^l and demand 
Behar, and it was difficult to evade the claim.* They had 
compelled Alivardi Khan *10 pay chout j and they conse¬ 
quently claimed it as their right from his successors. They 
did not enforce the payment by the actual invasion of 
Bengal; but it is evident that they were only restrained by 
a wholesome fear of Clive. 

In 1758 the eldest son of the Great Moghul, known as Claim of 
the Shahzada, appeared in force near the Behar frontier at Shah- 
the river Carumnassa, proclaiming that he had beeng'^^ ^® 
appointed to the government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
by the Great Moghul. His cause was supported by Shuja- Orissa, 
ud-daula, the Nawab of Oude; and also by a body of 
Frenchmen under M. Law, the ex-governor of Chanderna- 
gore. At the same time the Hindu deputy-governor of 
Behar, who had been threatened by Mfr Jafir, was naturally 
intriguing with the Shahzada, and inclined to open the way 
to the invaders. 

The appearance of the Shahzada brings the Great Moghul Progress of 
upon the stage, and necessitates a glance at the progress of 
affairs at Delhi. Ever since the death of Muhammad Sh^ 
in 1748, the Moghul capital had been torn by distractions. ^ ’ 
Muhammad Shah had been succeeded by his son Ahmad 
Shah. The new Padishah found himself threatened by the 
Afghans on one side, and the Mahrattas on the other. At the 
same time the post of Vizier was a bone of contention between 
the Sunnis and the Shiahs : the^Sunnis as fepresented by a 
mandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, named Ghazi-ud-din; and the 
Shiahs as represented by the Nawab of Oude.® the end 
the Sunnis triumphed, and Ghazi-ud-din became^ lizier. 

* The ehottt for Behar and Bengal was claimed by the Bhonsla Raja 
of Berar or Nagpore. At this time Janoji Bhonsla was the reigning 
Raja. The history of the Mahrat^ empire and its feudatories unll be 
given hereafter in Chapter V. 

* The Nawab of Oude at this time was Snfdar Jnng. He had 
married a daughter of Sa 4 dutAU Khan, and succeeded to the govern- ■ 
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A.D. Ghazi-ud-dfo aspired to exercise the sovereign power 
under the name of Yizier, just as the Saiyids.had done in 

Usurpa- ^ previous generation. He found Ahmad Shah restive and 
tion of the dangerous, and consequently dethroned him, blinded him, 
Vizier ; and consigned him to the state prison of Salimghur. He 

vf placed an imbecile old prince on,the throne of Delhi, 

adtsbahs. ^^g name of Alamghir. He then treated the Padi¬ 
shah as a pageant, and usurped the sovereign authority, 
selling titles and letters of investiture to Nawabs in remote 
provinces, and raising money in every possible way. 

Interfer- In 1 757, the year of the battle of Plassy, matters were 
cnce of brought to a terrible stand-still. Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 

Afghan empire, appeared at Delhi with a 
kali ruler army, and levied contributions from the inhabitants, 

of Afghan- with all the merciless ferocity of an < 5 ld officer of Nadir 

istaju Shah. He next marched down the valley of the Jumna 
to the sacred city of Mathura, plundering and destroying 
after the manner of Mahmud of Ghazni. He seems how¬ 
ever to have had some respect for the sovereignty of the 
Great Moghul. He allied himself with the family of the 
Moghul by marrying a daughter of the deceased Muhammad 
Shah. He appointed an Afghan, named Najib-ud-daula to be 
Amir of Amirs, and to act as guardian for Alamghir 
in the room of Ghazi-ud-din, the Vizier, who had fled into 
exile. Having thus arranged matters to his satisfaction, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali left Delhi and returned with the bulk 
of his army to Kandahar. 

Rising The Afghans at this period were threatening to become a 
SnTAf-*^^ formidable power in India. They already occupied the Pun- 
glians in neither Sikhs, Moghuls, nor M^rattas could drive 

the Punjab them out. They had long founded a powerful principality in 
atid Rohil- Hindustan to the north-east of Delhi, in a region known as 
kua»l. the Rohiila country j; it has^disappeared from modern maps, 
but the principality is represented to this day by the little 

ment of Oude on the death of his father in 1739. (See anlet page 224.) 
He obtained the post of Vizier during the reign of Ahmad Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah; but was subsequently forced to leave Delhi through 
the intrigues of Gbazi-ud'din, In 1753 Sufdar Jung collected a large 
force, and besieged Delhi; and ultimately compelled the Moghul court 
to give him a formal grant of the provinces of Oude and Allahabad for 
himself and his* heirs. He died shortly afterwar^, and was succeeded 
by his son, the celebrated Shuja-ud-daula. His tomb is one of the 
sights at D^. „ 
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state of Rampore. Najib-ud-daula, the new guardian of the a.p, 
Moghul sovereign, was an Afghan of the Rohilla country. * 757**761 

In a word the Afghans were in a fair way of supplanting 
the Moghuls, and once again becoming the dominant 
power in Hindustan. 

No sooner, howcv^, had Ahmad Shah Abdali gone off 
to Kandahar, than Ghazi-ud-din, the ex-Vizier, subverted 
the Afghan power at Delhi. He raised a vast body ofs^ppo^ej 
Mahratta mercenaries; drove out Najib-ud-daula; murdered by the 
or imprisoned all the grandees who had opposed him; Mahrattas. 
reduced Alamghir to the condition of a puppet, and sought 
to murder the Shahzada, or eldest son and heir of 
Alamghir. 

Thus it was that the Shahzada fled from Delhi in terror Flig:ht 
of his life. For a ytar the imperial exile fished in troubled of the 
waters, seeking in turns the protection of the Rohilla Shah;ada. 
Afghans and the Mahrattas. At last he took refuge with 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oude, the hereditary Shiah and 
mortal enemy of Ghazi-ud-din.' But the Nawab of Oude 
was in no hurry to commit himself. He cared nothing for 
the Shahzada, but was very anxious to get the Bengal 
provinces into his own hands. He sent a force to accom¬ 
pany the Shahzada to the Behar frontier, and then waited 
for events. 

Meanwhile Clive and Mir Jafir were drawn into an extra- Clive’s 
ordinary correspondence with the Shahzada, ajid also with relations 
the Moghul court at Delhi. Clive received friendly letters 
from the Shahzada, who was anxious to win the support of court at 
the ever-victorious English general. Mi" ,, afir, however, Delhi 
received orders from the Vizier, and also Irom the Great 
Moghul, to arrest the Shahzada, and send him prisoner to 
Delhi. So Clive wrote back to the Shahzada that he had 
been created an Amir of the enjpire, and ^as consequently 
bound to support Mir Jafir, who had been invested by tlie 
Great Moghul with the government of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

The military operations that followed are of no interest 
• 

* Ghad-ud’din was, as akeady said, the of 'Nizam-ul-mulk, 

and consequently the hereditary Turk and Suuhi.' The race difference 
l^ween Moghul and Turk, and the religious antagonism between 
Shiah and Sunni, will clear up much of the confusion that has pre¬ 
vailed in the history of Muhammadan India. 
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A.D. M{r Jafir was in a helpless state of terror, and wanted to 
1757-1761 bribe the Shahzada to go away. Clive vehemently remon- 
DefeaTand against this ruinous proceeding, and marched an 

flight of the English force to Patna, and soon disposed of the Shahzada. 
Shahzada, The helpless prince fled into obscurity, but was reduced to 
1758. such distress that Clive sent him a pi^sent of five hundred 
gold mohurs, or about eight hundred pounds sterling, which 
was gladly accepted. 

Helpless Frenchmen*, who had accompanied the 

condition Shahzada through all his troubles, were again thrown upon 
of the their own resources. Law remarked to an intelligent native 
French in travelled over the whole country from Bengal 

m us n. ]3g]bi^ and witnessed nothing but oppression. The 
grandees of Hindustan thought only of their own aggran¬ 
disement, and let the world go to ruin. *He had proposed to 
both the Vizier at Delhi and the Nawab of Oude to restore 
order to the Moghul empire, as the re-establishinent of the 
authority of the Moghul throughout Hindustan would render 
it easy to drive the English out of Bengal; but no one paid 
the slightest heed to his representations. Law failed to 
perceive that the order which he proposed to restore would 
have been destructive alike to the Delhi Vizier and the 
Nawab of Oude. 

Meanwhile the successes of the French in the Dekhan 
and Peninsula were forced upon the attention of Clive. 
In 1756 the collision between the English and French 
a^*nst the Dekhan had been averted for a while by the disaster 
Hindu at Calcutta, which called away the English force from 
Poligars, Madras on the eve of its march to Hyderabad. In 1757 
Bussy made his peace with Saldbut Jung, and returned to 
the Northern Circars, where he came into collision with 
Hindu Poligars of the old Rajput type. Amidst all 
the vicissitudes *bf Moghub rule these Poligars had main¬ 
tained a secure independence in hills and jungles; they 
were nominally pledged to pay tribute to the Nizam, but 
they withheld payment whenever they had an opportu¬ 
nity. Had they been united they might have resisted the 
demands of the French; but they*were at deadly feud 
writh each other; and one of them, known as the l^jaof 
Vizianagram, managed to turn the wrath of Bussy against 
Ihis neighbour of Bobili, who for generations had been his 
mortal enemy. • 


Dekhan 
affairs; 
Bust’s 
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The Raja of Bobili claimed to be a Rajpdt of high a.p. 
descent, whose ancestors had fought under the ancient 
Maharajas of Jagganath in the old mythical wars against 
the south. He affected to scorn his Vizianagram neighbour tween the 
as a low-born chieftain of a new creation j and his retainers RajM of 
wreaked their spite, by turning off the rivulets which ran 
into Vizianagram territory. Bussy was induced to take a 
part in the rivalry; and ultimately to revenge some un- ^ 
explained outrage by driving the Bobili Raja out of his 
hereditary territories. 

The catastrophe that followed is a terrible story of Rajpdt Horrible 
desperation and revenge. The Bobili Raja retired to a 
remote stronghold in a deep jungle. Bussy broke down the Raj- 
battlements with his cannon, but for a long time failed to piits. 
capture the place. The Rajpiit garrison was exposed to a 
withering fire, but resisted the escalading parties with the 
ferocity of wild beasts defending their dens and families. 

At last resistance was in vain. The garrison gathered all 
the women and children into the habitations in the centre 
of the fort, and set the whole on fire, stabbing or cutting 
down any one who attempted to escape. They then re¬ 
turned, like frantic demons, to die upon the walls. Quarter 
was refused, and the Raja perished with all his retainers, 
sword in hand. The French entered the fort in triumph, 
but there was no joy in the victory, and the sight of the 
horrible slaughter moved them to tears. Presently an old 
man appeared with a little boy; he had saved the son of 
the Raja contrary to the will of the father. 

The death of the Bobili Raja was followed by speedy re- Rajpiit re. 
tribution. Four retainers had seen him fall, and had escaped venge. 
to the jungle, and sworn to be revenged. One night two of 
them crept to the quarters of the Raja of Vizianagram, and 
stabbed Mm to death; they cut to* pieces by the 
guards, but died exulting in their crime. Had they failed, 
the other two remaining in the jungle were bound by the 
same oath to avenge the death of their Raja or perish in 
the attempt.' 

The other Poligstrs in the Northern Circars were so 
terrified by the fate of Bobili that they hastened to settle * 

' Rajptlt revenge is the same in all ages. The revenge of the men of 
Bobili fs paralleled by the revenge of Asy^tthdma and his eoprades on 
the sons of the Piadavas, after me war of the Mah^ Bh&rata. 
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A.D. all arrears of tribute. The Poligar of Giimsur alone held 
1757-1761 bm ^a.s compelled in the end to submit in like 
manner. 

Buss/s During this expedition Bussy received letters from Suraj- 
successes ud-daula, inviting him to Bengal ; and he would have marched 
iSfilish * to the relief of the Nawab, but was stopped by the news of 
* ’ the fall of Chandcrnagore. In revenge for that capture he 

drove the English out of Vizagapatam, and took possession 
of three otlier factories which they had established further 
south on tlie coast of the delta of the Godavari. 

Contrast A- native contemporary writer contrasts the personal 
between appearance of Bussy with that of Clive, and treats each in 
li^y and tum as a type of the French and English nations. Bussy 
wore embroidered clothes or brocade. He and his officers 


rode on elephants, preceded by “dhopdars,” or mace- 
bearers with silver sticks, whilst musicians and eulogists 
were singing his praises. He received state visits while sif¬ 
ting on a throne embroidered with the arms of the King 
of France. His table was served with plate, and with three 
or four services. Clive always wore his regimentals in the 
field, and never wore silk except in town. He always rode 
on horseback. He kept a plentiful table, but in no way 
delicate, and never with more than two services.^ 

French fortunes of the French in India underwent 

force under entire change. In April a French fleet arrived at 
Lally Pondicherry. It brought a large force under the command 
^ches of Count de Lally, who had been appointed Governdr- 
cherrv General of the French possessions in India. I-ally was 

1758. imbued with a bitter hatred against the English, and a 

profound distrust in the honesty or patriotism of his own 
countrymen in India. No sooner had he landed at Pondi¬ 
cherry than he organised an expedition against Fort St. 
David; but he'found that no preparations had been made 
by the French authorities. There was a want alike of coolies, 
draught cattle, provisions, and ready money. But the energy 
of Lally overcame all obstacles. The French authorities at 


' Gholam Husam All in the Sfydr-ul-Afufaf/MH. He adds that 
Warren Hastings, who plays a pat t in the after histo^, always wore 
a plain coat of English broad-cloth, and never anything like lace or 
embroidery. His throUe was a plain chair of ms^ogany. He was 
sparing in his diet, and his table was sometimesmeglect^. His address 
showed little of pride and still less of farnili^ty. 
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Pondicherry accused him of pressing natives and cattle ; but a n. 
Lally retorted by declaring that the oppressions and rapacity *7S7**7<>i 
of the French government, and the extortions of its native 
servants, had alone prevented his obtaining all that he re¬ 
quired. 

In June, 1758, Lally captured Fort St. David. He then Lally cap- 
prepared to capture JSladras as a preliminary to an advance 
on Bengal. He recalled Bussy from the Dekhan to help recalls 
him with his Indian experiences; and he sent the Marquis Bussy. 
de Conflans to succeed Bussy in the command of the 
Northern Circars. 

Bussy left the Dckhan with the utmost reluctance. He Reluctance 
had secured a paramount influence in the Northern of Bussy: 
Circars, and was anxious to remain and protect Saldbut Lally’ssus- 
Jung against the designs of his younger brother Nizam Ali. 

Lally however was deaf to all remonstrances. He believed 
that Bussy was either deluded by others or desirous of 
deceiving him ; and he was confirmed in this belief 
when he found that Bussy, notwithstanding his alleged con¬ 
quests and commanding position, had no funds at his dis¬ 
posal, and was unable to raise any money for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war against the English. 

The departure of Bussy from the Northern Circars was Sucrc^ses 
disastrous to the French, The Raja of Vizianagram revolted Knglidi 
against the French and sent to Calcutta for help, Clive 
despatched an English force to the Northern Circars, under clears, 
the command of Colonel Forde ; and in December, 1758, 175S. 
Colonel Forde defeated the French under Conflans, and 
prepared to recover all the English factories on the coast 
which had been captured by Bussy. 

Meanwhile Count de Lally was actively engaged at Pon- Desperate 
dicherry in preparations for the siege of Madras. He hoped condition 
to capture Madras, and complete the destruction of the 
English in the Carnatic; and then to march northward, 
capture Calcutta, and expel the English from Bengal. 

But he was without resources; there was no money to be 
had in Pondicherry. At last he raised a small sum, chiefly 
out of his own funds, and began the march to Madras; his 
officers preferring to risk death before the walls of Madras 
to certain starvation within the walls of Pondicherry. 

Lally reached Madras on the lath of December, 1758, 
and at once took p9ssession of Black Town. He then 
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A.0. be^ the siege of Fort St. George with a vi^out and 
activity which commanded the respect of his enemies. His 
Unsuccess- difficulties were enormous. For six weeks his officers and 
ful siege of soldiers were on half pay; for another six weeks they 
Madras, received no pay at all. During the last fifteen days they 
*758-59* had no provisions except rice and butter. Even the gun¬ 
powder was nearly exhausted. At last on the 16th of 
February, 1759, an English fleet arrived at Madras under 
Admiral Focock, and Lally was compelled to raise the 
siege. Such was the state of party feeling amongst the 
French in India, that the retreat of Lally from Madras was 
received at Pondicherry with every demonstration of joy. 
French The career of Lally in India lasted for two years longer, 
disasters in namely from February, 1759, to February, 1761; it is a 
the Dek- series of hopeless struggles and wearySg misfortunes. In 
* the Dekhan, Salibut Jung had been thrown into the utmost 
alarm by the departure of Bussy and defeat of Conflans. 
He was exposed to the intrigues and plots of his younger 
brother Nizam Ali, and he despaired of obtaining further 
help from the French. Accordingly he opened up negotia¬ 
tions with Colonel Forde and the English. Forde on his 
part recovered all the captured factories, and drove the 
French out of the Northern Circars. He could not how¬ 
ever interfere in the domestic affairs of the Dekhan, by 
helping Salibut Jung against Nizam Ali. In 1761 SaUbut 
Jung was dethroned and placed in confinement; and Nizam 
Ali ascended the throne at Hyderabad as ruler of the 
Dekhan.^ 

Disasters In the Camatic the French were in despair. In January, 
iu the Car- 1760, Lally was defeated by Colonel Coote at Wandiwash, b^ 
J^^dc* tween Madras and Pondicherry. Lally opened up negotiations 
with Hyder Ali, who was rising to power in Mysore; but 
Hyder Ali as yet*could do little or nothing. 

Fall of At the end of 1760 Colonel Coote began the siege of 
Pondi- Pondicherry. Lally still held out at Pondicherry, but he 

1761. Two years afterwards SaMbnt Jung was nauidered. By the treaty 

of Paris, concluded between Great BriUun and Frac^ in 1765, both 
nations agreed to recognise Saldbut Jnng as the rightful ruler of 
Hyderabad, tenritoiy, although at that moment Salibut Jung was con¬ 
fined in a fortress, and Nizam Ali occupied the throne of Hyderabad 
Nizam Ali however removed all diplomatic difficulties by putting hit 
brother to death. Nizdm Ali lived on till 1863. Next to nia father. 
Nuam*id-mulk^ Nizam AH is the best knoWnr-rmer of the dynasty. 
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was ill in health, and worn out with vexation and fatigue. A.b. 
The settlement was torn by dissensions. In January, *757-*7<>> 
1761, the garrison was starv(^ into a capitulation, and the 
town and fortifications were levelled with the ground. A 
few weeks afterwards the French were compelled to sur¬ 
render the strong hill-fortress of Jingi, and their military 
power in the Carnatit was brought to a close. 

The fate of Lally is more to be pitied than that of Melan- 
Dupleix. He had not sought his own aggrandisement, but choly end 
the honour and glory of the French nation ; and he had 
been thwarted by the apathy of selfish traders who cared.*** 
only for themselves. On his return to France he was 
sacrificed to save the reputation of the French ministers. 

France was furious at the loss of her possessions in India, 
and the enemies oi Lally combined to make him the 
victim. The unfortunate Count, after an honourable ser¬ 
vice of forty-five years, was thrown into the Bastille j and a 
number of vague or frivolous charges were trumped up 
against him. He was tried by the parliament of Paris, but 
backbiting and detraction had poisoned the mind of the nation 
against him, and Lally was a ruined man. In May, 1766, he 
was condemned not only to death, but to immediate execu¬ 
tion. The suddenness of the doom drove him frantic. He 
took a pair of compasses with which he had been sketching 
a map of the coast of Coromandel, and tried to dnve them 
to his heart His hand was stayed, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was dragged with ignominy to execution. Thus fell 
the last of the three martyrs of the French East India 
Company,—Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally. 

Meanwhile there had been great changes in Bengal. Clive’s de- 
In June, 1758, Clive had been appointed Governor of all partwe to 
the Company’s settlements in Bengal. In 1759 Lally had ji*^******* 
been compelled to raise the siege of Madras, and Forde ^ 
had pursued his career of victor/ in the Northern Circars. 

There was notiiing further to fear from the French in India; 
and in February, 1760, Clive resigned his post in Bengal 
and returned to England. He was succeeded for a few 
months by Mr. Holwell, and afterwards by Mr. Vansittart j 
but the times were out of joint. No one but Clive seemed 
to comprehend the revolutionary character of the crisis; 
and the Company’s government in Bengal drifted on, it 
knew not where,, like a ship labouring through a troubled sea. 
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A,D. Before Clive left India he was convinced that so long as 
> 75^61 jafir was allowed to reign as Nawab, the Company's 
Necessity settlements in Bengal would be exposed to sore peril. Hin^ 
for a ^r- dustan was swarming with adventurers at the head of warlike 
manent bands, Mahratta and Afghan; and Mir Jafir and his rabble 
Eurojwan army would have been powerless of themselves to contend 
BeSiL ag^iiiist such hardy warriors. A peAnanent force of two 
thousand European soldiers, and a corresponding army of 
drilled sepoys, could main tainj, Bengal and Behar agaihst 
all comers; but who was to pay the cost? The entire 
revenue of the provinces was swallowed up by the Nawab; 
and it was out of the question that the Company should 
maintain such a force out of the pro6ts of their trade, even 
supposing that they could bear the strain. 

Clive’s Under these circumstances Clive <fliade a proposal to 
scheme for Mr. William Pitt, the great war minister of England ; and 
the acqui- coming, as it did, from a servant of the Company, it must 
Benvafby somewhat Staggered that illustrious statesman. He 
the Wish proposed that the British nation, and not the Company, 
nation, should take possession of Bengal, Behar, and Onssa in ftill 
sovereignty, He explained that the Great Moghul would 
readily grant the three provinces to any one who would 
guarantee the regular yearly payment of some half million 
sterling to the imperial treasury. He further explained that 
the Vizier had already offered him the post of Dewan, or 
collector of the revenue for the three provinces, on these 
conditions. He summed up the advantages to the British 
nation as follows. The total revenue was certainly two if 
not three millions. Thus after deducting half a million as 
tribute to the Great Moghul, and another half a million 
for the maintenance of a military force, there would remain 
a handsome surplus for the payment of the national debt, 
or any other national undertaking.^ 

' Clive’s letter to Pitt was dated 7th of January, 1759* (See 
Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. ii.) Strange to say, a similar woposal had 
been drawn up by a Colonel James Mill as &r back as 1740. Colonel 
Mill planned the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Oriasa, under the flag 
of Germany, and in behalf of the Great M^hul. The original paper 
may be found in the Appendix to Bolt’s Affaire in Bengal, The follow¬ 
ing remarks throw a curious light on the contemponuy condition of the 
Moghul empire;— 

“The Moghul empire,** says Colonel Mill, ** is overBowing with gold 
and silver. l»e has always b^ feeble and^de^ediess. It is a mii^e 
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Pitt was not inclined to accept Clive’s proposal. He feared a.d. 
that the acquisition of Bengal would render the British i75H7hi 

Crown too powerful, and might endanger the liberties of the obieciTons 
English people. Thus the grand scheme for acquiring of pitt. 
possession of Bengal for the British nation, rather than for 
the East India Company, was allowed to drop into oblivion. 

About this lime there was another revolution at Delhi. Revolution 
The Vizier discovered that his imperial master, Alamghir, Belhi : 
was corresponding with Alimad Shah Abdali, and inviting ^UnSiir 
the Afghan rulei;^to return to Dellii. Accordingly he 175^ ’ 
treacherously assassinated the aged Padishah, and tried to set 
up another puppet to represent the Great Moghul. But his 
career of ambition and atrocity was drawing to a close. 

The avenging army of Afghans once more advanced to Delhi 
under their dreade^l ruler j and the Vizier fled away from 
Delhi to begin a new set of intrigues;—to stir up the 
Mahrattas against the Afghans, and to oppose the return of 
the Shahzada to Delhi. Struggle 

The Mahrattas soon began to dispute with the Afghans for 
the possession of the Moghul empire. The war lasted some and Mah- 
months, but was brought to a close in January, 1761, by the rattas; 

that no Euro|)ean prince with a maritime power has ever attempted the 
conquest of Hengal. By a single stroke infinite wealth might be acquired, 
which would counterbalance the mines of Brazil and Peru. 

“ 'J'he policy of the Moghuls is bad ; their array is worse; they are 
without a navy. The empire is exposed to perpetual revolts. Their i>orts 
and rivers are open to foreigners. The country might he conquered, 
or laid under contribution, as easily as the Spaniards overwhelmed the 
naked Indians of America. 

“A rebel subject, named Alivardi Khan, has torn away the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the Moghul empire. He 
has treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. His yearly revenue 
must be at least two millions. The provinces are open to the sea. 

Three ships with fifteen hundred or two thous^id regulars would 
suffice for the conquest of the three provinces, which might be carried 
out in the name of the Great Moghul, for the destruction of a rebel 
against his lawful suzerainty." 

The proposals of Colonel Mill have been overlooked by Indian 
historians; but they are valuable as the outcome of his twenty years 
experience of India during the second quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Toe so-called Moghul empire had reached a crisis and its conquest 
was inevitable ; and as no Asiatic power was able to effect it, and no 
. European power would accept the responsibility, the conquest was 
forced on a company of English traders, a contingency which alone 
saved the people of India from becoming alternately the prey of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. • 
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terrible battle of Paniput in the neighbourhood of Delhi ^ 
This battle was one of the bloodiest in the annals of the 
world. On the 7th of January the Mahrattas were defeated 
with horrible slaughter. A mob of fugitives escaped to the 
village of Paniput, with a multitude of women and children. 
The Afghans surrounded the village throughout the night 
to cut off all chance of escape. Next morning the male 
prisoners were brought out in files and beheaded in cold 
blood. The women and children were carried away into 
hopeless slavery. Generations passed away before the 
bloody field of Paniput was forgotten by the Mahrattas. It 
was said that two hundred thousand Mahrattas had fallen in 
that murderous campaign. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was once more the arbiter of the 
fate of the Moghul empire. He woufd have placed the 
Shahzada on the throne at Delhi, but the heir of the 
murdered Alamghir was a fugitive and an exile. Accordingly 
he placed a .son of the Shahzada, named Jewan Bakht, upon 
the throne, to reign as the deputy of his father. He also 
appointed Najib-ud-daiila, the Rohilla Afghan, to act as 
guardian of the young prince under the title of Amir of 
Amirs, in the same way that he had previously appointed 
him to be guardian of the miirdered Alamghir. 


' The details of Mahratta history, 1 )efore and after the battle of 
Paniput, will be told hereafter in Chapter v. 



CHAPTER III. 


RKVOLUTIONARY THROES. 

^A,D. 1761 TO 1765. 

The year 1761, like 1748, is an epoch in Indian history. a.d. 

It saw the fall of Pondicherry, the overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas, and the ascendancy of the Afghans. The revolution Eventful 
at Delhi brought the Shahzada once more to the front, and character 
the Moghul prince began to play a part in the history. He of the year 
was proclaimed Padishah under the title of Shah Alam; 
and he assumed the dignity of Great Moghul by taking his 
seat upon a throne surmounted with the umbrella of sove- F-idishah, 
reignty. Finally he appointed Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of 
Glide, to the honorary but nominal post of Vizier of the 
Moghul empire. 

* Shuja-ud-daula gladly accepted the empty title, and Views of 
hoped to obtain solid advantages. The Mahrattas were 
prostrate; the Afghan conqueror was favourable to Shah ^ 
Alam; and Clive had gone to England. Accordingly the 
Nawab Vizier contemplated wresting Behar and Bengal from 
the feeble hands of Mi'r Jahr in the nam^ and under the 
authority of the Great Moghul. • 

Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier once more appeared with Incapacity 
a large army on the Behar frontier and threatened Patna. The of Mir 
incapacity of Mir Jafir at this crisis was .insufferable. f 

was worse than useless, whilst his army was a rabble in a 
chronic state of mutiny for want of pay. Mr. Vansittart 
was Governor at Calcutta, and thought to meet the diffi- 
C'llty by appointing a grandee of capacity to act as a 
deputy-Nawab, who would do all the work, whilst Mir Jafir 
retained the name andf dignity. 
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Mir Jafir had a son-in-law, named Mir Kasim, or Cossim, 
who seemed a likely man for the post. Accordingly 
Governor Vansittart proceeded to Murshedabad, and pro¬ 
posed the measure to the Nawab and his son-in-law, but 
found them both to be impracticable. Indeed both men 
were disgusted with the proposal, h^ir Kasim had been 
scheming to become Nawab, and was angry at being offered 
the post of deputy. Mir Jahr saw that he was to be shelved, 
and was furious at the threatened loss of power. Accord¬ 
ingly, after some vacillation, Governor Vansittart determined 
to dethrone Mir Jafir and set up Mir Kasim. 

Of course there was a preliminary treaty with Mir Kasim, 
and the Nawab expectant naturally yielded to every de¬ 
mand. He pledged himself to respect every privilege that 
had been granted to the English by Mir Jahr. He also 
agreed to pay up all arrears due to the English from Mir 
Jafir; to contribute fifty thousand pounds sterling towards 
the expenses of the war against the French in the Carnatic; 
and to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, which yielded a yearly revenue of half a 
million sterling. By this last measure Mir Kasim hoped 
to guard against the money disputes which had embittered 
the relations between the English and Mir Jafir; as it pro¬ 
vided for the military defence of the provinces on the 
scale recommended by Clive, without the necessity of pay¬ 
ing hard cash out of the Nawab’s treasury. 

In oriental countries little can be done without presents. 
Mir Jafir had been profuse in his presents to Clive and 
other English officers and members of council; and Mir 
Kasim was prepared in like manner to purchase the favour 
and goodwill of the English gentlemen at Calcutta. Ac¬ 
cordingly Mir Kasim offered twenty lakhs of rupees, or two 
hundred ihousanb pounds sterling, to Governor Vansittart to 
be shared by himself and members of the council. Vansit¬ 
tart, however, refused to take the money. Mr. Mill, the 
historian of India, declares on the evidence of a native, 
that the money was accepted; ^ but recent researches in 
the government records at Calcutta prove beyond all question 

^ For many years this groundless chaige, originating with Mr. Mill, 
has clung to the memory of Governor Vansiitart. The evidence con¬ 
tradicting it may be found in Chapter lx. of Early Recards of British 
JndiOf publish(Kl by the author of the preseat volume. 
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that the money was refused, and that Mr. Vansittart was an a-.d. 
upright and honourable man. *7^** 

The change of Nawabs was carried into effect without 
any opposition. The people of Bengal were indifferent to change of 
the revolution. Mir Jafir yielded to his fate, and gave up Nawabs. 
the title as well as t,he dignity. But he was conscious that 
his life was no longer safe at Murshedabad; and that he 
would be murdered without scruple by the new Nawab to 
prevent further complications. Accordingly, in spite of his 
anger at the English for dethroning him, he hastened to 
Calcutta and placed his family and treasures under their 
protection. 

The new Nawab soon paid off the arrears due to the Defeat and 
English government at Calcutta, and also satisfied the flight of ihe 
claims of his own'array. He then took the field against 
Shah Alam, accompanied by an English force under Major ° 
Carnac. The army of Shah Alam was utterly routed, 
and the Nawab Vizier fled back to Oude. 

But there was a political difficulty as regards Shah Alam. Negotia- 
He was generally recognised as the rightful Padishah and tions 
Great Moghul; and though the assumed sovereignty was 
but the shadow of a name, it was thought necessary to ^ ^ 
come to terms with him. Accordingly Major Carnac paid 
a complimentary visit to Shah Alam, and conducted the 
pageant Padishah to Patna, the capital of Mfr Kasim’s 
province of Behar. 

At Patna the English factory was converted into a palace Installa* 
for the installation of the Great Moghul. The centre room don of the 
was hung with stuffs and formed a hall of audience. The 
dining-tables were covered with carpets and turned into an Pa^LI* 
impfrial throne. Shah Alam was carried in grand procession 
to the factory and enthroned on the dining-tables. Mfr 
Kasim entered the hall and pai;^ his hom^f^e to the Padishah, 
and presented a honorary gift of a thousand and one gold 
mohurs. 

The English were dazzled with the ancient glory of the Letters of 
Great Moghul; and Shah Alam profited accordingly. Letters investiture, 
of investiture were procured from the Padishah conferring 
the Nawabship of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, on Mfr Kasim; 
but in return Mfr Kasim was obliged to pledge himself to 
pay a yearly tribute of a quarter of a million sterling to Shah 
Alam. Mir Kasim c«uld have made better terms, since he 
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<.D. had Shah Alam in his power, and might have compelled him 
1761-1762 threats or torture to do bis bidding; but the English in¬ 
terfered to protect the Great Moghul, and Mir Kasim wns 
foiled. But the English were foiled in their turn, They asked 
Shah Alam to grant them letters of investiture for the three 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, which 
had been ceded by Mir Kasim. Also* as a legal safeguard 
against any future contingency, they asked for letters of 
investiture in behalf of Muhammad Ali, the Nawab they had 
set up in the Carnatic. The English seemed to export that 
these letters would be granted for nothing as a matter of 
course ; or at any rate as a mark of gratitude on the part 
of Shah Alam towards his foreign protectors. But Shah 
Alam refused to give any letters of investiture unless a cor- 
resj)onding yearly tribute was paid into tAe imperial treasury. 
Accordingly Governor Vansitlart was told that if the English 
would pay tribute for the three districts, and if the Nawab 
would also pay tribute for the Carnatic, letters of investi¬ 
ture would be granted, but not otherwise. 

Proposed At this time however Shah Alam would have granted 
advance almost any request, provided only that the English would 
En^ifshto Delhi. Strange to say, the English were 

DeUii prepared to carry out this extravagant scheme, and were 
only prevented by sheer force of circumstances. Mir Kasim 
refused to join in a mad-cap expedition to Delhi. Then 
again the services*of European soldiers were absolutely 
necessary; and at this juncture a European regiment w'as 
detained in the Carnatic to carry on the war against llie 
French. Accordingly Vansittart was induced to negative 
a proposal which would have withdrawn a British force to 
a distance of a thousand miles from Calcutta, and left it to 
struggle as it best could against the successive attacks of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. 

Secret Shah Alam made Governor Vansittart the same offer of 
negotia- the post of Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, which had 

tions. ijggjj made to Clive. But Vansittart was afraid to embroil 

himself with Mfr Kasim, and declined the offer. Accord¬ 
ingly, Shah Alam returned to Oude, still harping upon going 
to Delhi, and hoping that the Nawab Vizier would conduct 
him there. 

Mir Kasim had some inkling of these negotiations between 
Shah Alam and the English; especi^ly of the offer matle 
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to Vansittart of the post of Dewan for the three Bengal pro- a.d. 
vinccs; and he must have been perfectly aware that they 
foreboded no good to the permanence of his own authority. 

Indeed, from this time Mir Kasim appears to have made pre- of Mir 
parations for coming to a collision with the English. He Kasim: 
reduced his expenditure j forced the Zemindars to pay up secret pre¬ 
arrears ; and siiueezed Hindu officials and grandees of their 
hoarded wealth. He discharged a large portion of his • 
rabble soldiery, and formed an army of picked men. He 
cut off all close relations with the English by removing his 
capital from Murshedabad, which was little more than a 
hundred miles from Calcutta, to Monghyr, which was more 
than three hundred miles. At Monghyr he drilled his 
army in English fashion, cast guns, manufactured muskets, 
and prepared for \ar. 

In 1762 disputes arose between the English and Mir Quarrel 
Kasim about the payment of transit duties. Bengal was ^ijout pri- 
traversed by w'ater ways, and at every important turning a 
toll-house w'as set up for collecting duties on all goods going ' 
and coming. In former times the English had obtained 
firmdns from the Moghul court at Delhi, granting them the 
privilege of carrying goods, duty free, to any jiart of the 
three provinces. Every boat claiming the privilege was ‘ 
obliged to carry the English Hag, and the Company’s “ per¬ 
mit " or dubtiick, bearing the Company’s seal. In return 
^or this privilege the Company paid yearly a block sum of 
ihree thousand rupees into the Nawab’s treasury at Hughli. 

Before the battle of Plassy this right of dustuck was re- Freedom 
stricted by the Nawab to goods imported or exported by from 
sea. Moreover, it was confined to the goods belonging to duties, 
the Company, and was never extended to private gomls 
belonging to the Company's servants. Indeed, before the 
battle of Plassy none of the Compaiy’s servants had 
attempted to trade with the ^leople of Bengal on their 
private account. But after the battle of Plassy there was 
an entire change. The English were masters, and Mir 
Jafir pledged himself to permit all goods of every kind and 
sort to be carried, duty free, under the Company’s dustuck, 
without any reservation as to whom theyljelonged. 

The consequence was that the Company’s servants, whose 
incomes depended infinitely more upon their private trade 
than upon their official salaries, began to trade in the 
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products of the country, such as salt, tobacco, betel, dried f sh, 
oil, ghee, rice, straw, ginger, sugar, and opium. Freedom 
from duties enabled them to undersell all native dealers, and 
they began to absorb the whole commerce of ihc country, 

to the detriment of the Nawab's revenue, and the ruin of 
native dealers. To crown all, every servant of the Company 
claimed the privilege of using the Comfiany's seal and selling 
dustucks; and young writers, who.se official salaries were 
only fifteen or twenty pounds a year, were to be seen at 
Calcutta spending fifteen hundred or two thousand. 

The conduct of the native agents of the English gentle- 
.men was still more outrageous. Bengalis of no character 
or position, who had been seen in Calcutta walking in rags, 
were sent up country as agents or gomastas of the English. 
They assumed the dress of English sapoys, displayed the 
English flag and Company’s dustuck, set the Nawab’s ser¬ 
vants at defiance, and gave themselves all the airs of men in 
office and authority. They compelled the natives to sell 
their goods at half their market value, and to pay double for 
all they required. They thus bullied sellers and buyers, 
insulted the Nawab’s officers, and probably cheated their 
English ma'iters. M(r Kasim bitterly complained that the 
English gentlemen were crippling his revenues by withhold¬ 
ing payment of duties, whilst their gomastas were bringing 
his government into contempt in the eyes of the people of 
the country. 

Governor Vansittart was fully alive to these evils. So 
was Mr. Wanen Hastings, who at this time was arising man 
of thirty, and the youngest member of the Calcutta council. 
Both Vansittart,and Hastings contended that trade in the 
country commodities ought not to be carried on by the 
Company’s servants to the prejudice of the Nawab’s govern¬ 
ment. But theyi spoke to men whose daily gains were at 
stake, and who were blind to all other considerations. 
Moreover, at this very time complaints arrived at Calcutta 
that the Nawab’s officers had stopped the boats belonging 
to the Company’s servants and demanded payment of 
duties. The passions of the council were aroused. The 
majority demanded the fulfilment of the privilege granted 
by Mfr Jafir and confirmed by Mir Kasim; and no amount 
of pleading from Vansittart or Hastings could lull the 
storm. 
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Governor Vansittart tried to bring about a compromise by a.i). 
paying a visit to the Nawab at Monghyr; but he lacked 1762*1763 
judgment and firmness of temper, and vacillated between the 
Nawab and his own council, In fact no one, but a strong- Vansittart 
minded man like Clive, could have arbitrated between a as an arbi- 
Nawab, indignant at the loss of revenue, and a body oft*^^tor. 
Englishmen, infuriated at the threatened loss of income. 

The question of right or wrong was cast to the winds. The 
Nawab considered himself, to be an independent prince, 
confirmed in his sovereignty by the letters of the Great 
Moghul. The majority of the English considered that 
the Nawab was a creature of their own, whom they had 
raised to the throne, and might dethrone at will. 

To make matters worse, the council at Calcutta was torn Factious 
by faction. HitheHo the Company’s servants had been opposition 
generally promoted by seniority; but Mr. Vansittart 
been brought up from Madras, and appointed Governor of 
the English settlements in Bengal, through the personal 
influence of Clive. Vansittart had thus superseded a Bengal 
civilian named Amyatt; and Aniyatt opposed every measure 
proposed by Vansittart, and was warmly supported by a 
majority of the Calcutta council. 

In 1763 Mir Kasim brought matters to a crisis. He Getirm^ 
abolished the payment of all duties; and thus granted the ahohtionof 
same privileges to his own subjects w'hich had been all <luties, 
monopolised by the English gentlemen. This measure ^ 
l>ut the question on a totally new footing. It stopped the 
sale of dustucks. It silenced all wrangling as to the right 
of the servants of the Company to deal in country com- 
jnodities. It narrowed down all controversy to the single 
point of whether the Nawab had or had not a right to grant 
a remission of duties to his own subjects. 

• The majority of the council at Calcutta ^iecided that the New con- 
Nawab had no such right. The tlecision was unjust and ab- troversy. 
surd; but still the majority had a show of reason on their side. 

‘ They contended that the spirit and intention of the treaty 
arrangements with Mfr Jafir and Mir Kasim were to grant ex¬ 
clusive privileges to the English servants of the Company; 
and they argued, that the general exemption of his 
subjects from the payment of duties destroyed the value of 
those exclusive privileges, and was thus a violation of the 
spirit and intention of fhe treaties. They failed to see that 
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the monopoly had been broken by the force of circum¬ 
stances, and could not be restored without a violation of 
public law. Warren Hastings saw the point clearly. The 
Nawab," he said, “ has granted a boon to his subjects J and 
there are no grounds for demanding that a sovereign prince 
should withdraw such a boon, or for threatening him with 
war in the event of refusal.” In reply Hastings was told 
that such language became an agent of the Nawab rather 
than a member of the Calcutta council. Then followed a 
retort, a blow, and a duel: and though Warren Hastings 
obtained an apology from the offender, the resolution of 
the council remained the same. 

Meanwhile the .isolated Englishmen at remote factories 
were as violent as the council at Calcutta. If the Nawab's 
officers stopped English boats, they wqjie liable to be beaten 
by English sepoys; and in some instances the Nawab’s 
people were sent down to Calcutta for trial by the Eng¬ 
lish for having obeyed the orders of their master. Mr. Ellis, 
the chief of the factory at Patna, rendered himself parti¬ 
cularly obnoxious to the Nawab; yet his position was one 
of real peril, for he was posted with a mere handful of 
European troops more than four hundred miles from 
Calcutta; and was moreover cut off from Calcutta by 
the Nawab's capital and army at Monghyr. 

In April, 1763, the Calcutta council sent two of their 
number, Messrs, Amyatt and Hay, to pre.sent an ultimatum 
to the Nawab. Before the deputies left Calcutba the Nawab 
had refused to receive them; “ he had abolished all duties,” 
he said, “ and consequently there was nothing to settle.” On 
reaching Monghyr, however, they met with a hospitable 
reception ; for the Nawab performed all the duties of an 
oriental host towards his European visitors. He feUd them, 
gave them presents, and entertained them with music and 
dancing-girls. But all this while he kept them under strict 
surveillance. He remembered the secret plots that led 
to the destruction of Suraj-ud-daiila, and he was constantly 
suspecting his grandees of a design to betray him to the 
English. He ordered the two grandsons of Jagat Seth to 
be arrested at Murshedabad and sent to Monghyr. He sent 
to Shah Alam and the Nawab Viziei^ of Oude for help against 
the English. He was for ever lying in wait for signs of some 
understanding between his grandees and the English. 
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In May a boat arrived at Monghyr laden with goods for a.d. 
the factory at Patna, and laden also with five hundred fire- *7^ 
locks for the English garrison. The sight of the arms filled stoppage 

the Nawab with fresh suspicions and alarms, fie stopped of aras at 

the boat and refused to allow the firelocks to go on to Patna. Monghyr. 
He permitted Amyatt to return to Calcutta, but kept Hay as 
a hostage at Monghyi*for the safety of certain officers of his 
own who had been arrested by the English. 

Tlie story that follows ^is a mournful page in Indian Peril of 
history. Mr. Ellis, at Patna, was in correspondence with 
Amyatt, and he foresaw that the moment Amyatt readied 
Calcutta the council would declare war against the Nawab. 

The factory in the suburbs of Patna would then be in 
extreme peril. It was untenable, and might be easily 
surrounded and cap^ired by the Nawab’s troops. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Ellis resolved to attack and occupy the town 
and fort of Patna as a better place of defence in the event 
of a war. 

At early morning on the 25th of June, 1763, the English Capture of 
took the town of Patna by surprise j the native com- 
mandant fled in a panic with most of his troops. The 
English next attacked the fort but were repulsed. I'hey 1763. * 

then began to disperse over the streets and bazars. I'he 
sepoys were plundering shops and houses, and European 
soldiers were getting drunk and incapable. There was no 
idea of danger, and consequently no measures were taken 
for the defence of the town against any return of the fugitive 
garrison. 

Suddenly, at hot noon, the flying garrison recovered heart Recovery 
and re-entered the town of Patna. They had been joined ^ 
by a reinforcement coming from Monghyr, and had, more- 
over, been told that the fort at Patna was still holding out troo^. 
against the English. They met with little^ resistance, and 
were soon in possession of the \own. The English were 
bewildered and overpowered, but they managed to spike 
their guns and retreat to the factory. 

The English in the factory were utterly cast down by the Flight and 
disaster. They saw that they were being surrounded 
die Nawab's troops ; and they hurried off to their boats EngiLh, 
with the vain hope of escaping up the river Ganges into 
the territory of the Nawab Vizier of Oude, But they found 
every outlet dosed agfunst them, and, instead of cutting 
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their way through the Nawab’s troops, they committed the 
fatal error of surrendering to Asiatics. They were all sent 

as prisoners to Monghyr, and found that they were not 

alone in their misfortunes. The factory of Cossimbazar, 
in the suburb of Murshcdabad, had been captured and 
plundered by the Nawab’s troops; and all the English at 
Cossimbazar had been sent to Monghfyr as prisoners of war. 

All this while Mfr Kasim had been waiting at Monghyr in 
an agony of suspense. News arrived of the loss of Patna, and 
filled him with despair. At dead of night other tidings arrived; 
the town had been recovered, and the English were at his 
mercy. The Nawab was intoxicated with joy and exulta¬ 
tion. He ordered the kettledrums to announce the glorious 
victory to the sleeping city. Next morning every grandee 
in Monghyr hurried to the palace widi presents and con¬ 
gratulations; and Mfr Kasim sent out circulars ordering 
his officers throughout Behar and Bengal to attack the 
English wherever they were to be found, and to slaughter 
them on the spot or bring them away as prisoners to 
Monghyr. 

The capture of the English factory at Cossimbazar was 
the first result of this cruel order, but Mr. Amyatt was 
the first victim. The unfortunate gentleman was proceeding 
down the river towards Calcutta, when his boat was hailed 
by a detachment of the Nawab’s troops, and he was invited, 
by the native commander to an entertainment on shore. 
The dancing-girls were there, but Amyatt had his mis¬ 
givings, and sent his excuses. Next he was peremptorily 
ordered to come on shore, but refused to go. Shots were 
fired; the Nawab’s troops boarded the boat. Amyatt went 
ashore and mounted the bank with a pistol in each hand; 
but he was overwhelmed by numbers, and hacked to 
pieces, and his head was carried off in trumph to the 
Nawab at Monghyr. 

The news of the barbarous murder of Mr. Amyatt filled 
the Calcutta council with horror; and the majority 
clamoured for prompt vengeance on the Nawab. Vansit- 
tart begged them to remember that Mr. Ellis, and a multi¬ 
tude of Englishmen from Patna and Cossimbazar, were at 
the mercy of Mfr Kasim; and that it would be better to 
make terms, and secure the lives of their fellow-country¬ 
men, before they talked of war , and revenge. But bis 
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warning was unheeded j scarcely a soul in the council would a.d, 
listen to his words. They loudly declared,—and they wrote *763- 

out their declaration on paper and affixed thcii signatures,— 
that they would not come to terms with Mfr Kasim, nor defer 
their revenge, although every prisoner in his hands was 
slaughtered to a man. 

The council then left the chamber, and proceeded to the Mir Jafir 
house of Mfr Jafir within the precincts of Calcutta, and proclaimed 
proclaimed him Navvab t^f Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 

The ex-Nawab was overjoyed at his unexpected restora¬ 
tion to a throne, and readily agreed to everything that the 
council wanted. He pledged himself to compensate the 
Company and its servants for all losses; to pay the ex¬ 
penses of the war against Mfr Kasim; and to reverse the 
me .sures of Mfr Kaiim, by collecting the duties from his 
own subjects, and permitting the English servants of the 
Company to trade in the commodities of the country duty 
free. 


In July the avenging army of the English was on its way English 
to Plassy and Patna accompanied by Mfr Jafir. I'hc advance to 
English captured Murshedabad and defeated the flower 
the Nawab’s army; but they found the enemy stronger than 
they had anticipated. 'I’he Nawab s troops had been drilled 
and disciplined in English fashion, and fought better than 
any native array had ever fought before under a native com¬ 
mander. But the steadiness of the European forces over¬ 
came every obstacle; and after a series of victories, they 
began to advance towards Mongbyr. 


Meanwhile Mfr Kasim was inflamed by his reverses to Flight of 
commit fresh acts of cruelty. He ordered several Hindu Mir Kasmi 
prisoners to execution, including the two grandsons of Jagat 
Seth. He collected his scattered forces at Monghyr, and 
fiifally proceeded to Patna, carrying with hi» all his English 
prisoners, to the number of a huftdred and fifty souls. 

Terrible news followed him to Patna. The English had Fall of 
captured his new capital at Monghyr. Then followed one of Monghyr: 
the most awful massacres of Europeans which is recorded in 
the h story of British India. In a paroxysm of rage at the 
loss of Monghyr, Mfr Kasim ordered the English prisoners to 
be put to death in cold blood The native commanders 


shrank from the slaughter of unarmed men ; but a European 
deserter of the worst ch^acter agreed to perform the hateful 
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service, which has handed down his name to everlasting 
infamy. 

A morose Franco-German, named Walter Reinhardt, had 
deserted more than once from the English to the French 
and back again, He had re-enlisted in an English regiment 
under the name of Somers; but his comrades nicknamed 
him Sombre on account of his evif expression. Finally 
he had deserted to the service of Mir Kasim, and obtained 
the command of a brigade under the Hinduised name of 
Sumru. 

The English prisoners were lodged in a house or palace 
which had belonged to Hajf Ahmad, the ill-fated brother 
of Alivardi Khan. It was a large range of buildings with a 
square court in the centre, like a college quadrangle. On 
the fourth of October 1763, the prisoners were deprived of 
their knives and forks by Sumru's orders, under pretence of 
a feast on the morrow. The morrow came. The house 
was surrounded with sepoys. Messrs. Ellis, Hay, and Lush- 
ington were called upon to come out, and were slaughtered 
outside. The sepoys climbed to the roof of the buildings, 
and fired upon the prisoners in the square, but were attacked 
with brickbats, bottles, and articles of furniture. They were 
struck with admiration at the courage of the English. T'hey 
cried out that they would not fire upon men without arms. 
“They were sepoys,” they said, “and not executioners !” 
But Sumru was furious at the hesitation. He struck down 
the foremost with his own hands, and compelled them to fii‘e 
until every prisoner was slain. 

The massacre at Patna sent a thrill of horror through the 
British empire. The*%rrors of the victims were forgotten 
in their sufferings, and the cry for vengeance was universal. 
The Nawab was still hoping that the English would come to 
terms; possibly he thought that they would be frightened 
into an accommodation; but he soon found that the bloody 
deed had scaled his doom. In November Patna was taken 
by storm, and Mfr Kasim fled away into Oude with his 
family and treasures, accompanied by the infamous Sumru. 

The Nawab Vizier had bound himself by an oath on the 
Koran to support Mir Kasim against the English; but his 
only object was to secure the Bengal provinces for himself. 
The moment was most favourable for an advance of the 
Nawab Vizier against the English. , The victorious army, 
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which had fought its way from Plassy to Patna, was in a A.n. 
state of mutiny. Soldiers and sepoys had expected extra- *763**764 
ordinary rewards for their extraordinary successes, but had 
received nothing beyond their pay and were starving for 
want of provisions); and they had talked themselves into 
such a state of disaffection that many were prepared to desert 
their colours and go over to the enemy. 

Weeks and months passed away. In April 1764 the Repulse of 
Naw'ab Vi/ier, accompanieihby Shah Alatn, invaded Behar Nawab 
with what appeared to be an overwhelming army. The 
English force was encamped on the frontier, but was dis- April,’ 
heartened at the numbers of the enemy, and retreated slowly 1764. 
towards Patna. But the invading army is described by a 
native eyewitness as a mob of highwaymen.^ 'I'hc lawless 
soldiery ot the Nawal^ Vizier fought, murdered and plundered 
each oUier in the middle of the canjp; or >vent out killing 
and maiaiiding in the surrounding country. A battle was 
lought m the neighbourhood of Patna, and the Nawab Vizier 
was repulsed. He then threw over Mir Kasim, and tried to 
make separate terms with Mir Jafir; but he insisted on the 
cession of Behar. At the same time the English insisted on the 
surrender of Mir Kasim andSummj and the Nawab Vizier, 
unscrujjulous as he was, shrunk from the infamy of sur¬ 
rendering fugitives. Accordingly nothing w'as done, and as 
the rainy season was approaching, the Nawab Vizier returned 
to Oude. 

'Subsequently Major Hector Munro arrived at Patna with Hector 
reinforcements. He found the English troops threatening 
to desert to the enemy and carry off their officers. Shortly J^^ny * 
after his arrival, an entire battalion of sepoys went off to blowing 
join the Nawab Vi/ier with’ their arms and accoutrements, from the 
Munro pursued them in the night, found them asleep, and S**’***. 
brought them back as his prisonc^. He otdered the native 
officers to select twenty-tour ringleaders, and to try them by 
court-martial. The whole were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion ; and Munro ordered eight to be blown from guns 
on the spot, and sent the rest to other cantonments to be 
executed in like manner. He then told the remainder that 
if they were not satisfied w’ith their prc'^ent pay, they might 
lay down their arms and be dismissed the service, for they 

* Gholam Hubain'Ali, in the Siy&r ttt '’dutaqherln. 
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would get no better terms. The delinquents expressed 
their penitence, and promised to serve the Company very 
faithfully for the future.' 

In September the rainy season was over, and Major 
Munro took the field. On the 23rd of October he defeated 
the Nawab Vizier in the decisive battle of Buxar; and 
the English army then advanced to Lucknow. The Nawab 
Vizier fled away to the Rohilla country; whilst Shah Alam 
joined the English, complaining that he had been set up 
as the Great Moghul, and then kept as a state prisoner 
by his own Vizier. 

Next to Plassy, the battle of Buxar is the most famous 
in the history of British conquest in India. It broke up the 
strength and prestige of Sliuja-ud-daula, the last and 
greatest of the Moghul Viceroys of<|)rovinces, excepting 
perhaps the Nizam. It threw the whole of the territories of 
Oude into the hands of the English; placed the Moghul 
Padishah under British protection; and established the 
British nation as the foremost power in India. 

The Nawab Vizier was seeking the help of the Rohilla 
Afghans and the Mahrattas, whilst his minister was trying 
in the name of his master to make peace with the English. 
The demand for the surrender of Mir Kasim and the in¬ 
famous Sumru was the main difficulty. But Mir Kasim 
had been despoiled by the Nawab Vizier of the bulk of his 
treasures, and fled away to the north-west, where he sub¬ 
sequently perished in obscurity. As regards Sumru it was 
proposed on the part of the Nawab Vizier to invite the 
miscreant to an entertainment, and put him to death in the 
presence of any English gentleman who might be deputed 
to witness the assassination.^ 

'Mr. Mill tells tli^e story somewhat differently, but here as elsewhere 
the original auth trilies have be^n consulted. The narrative in the text is 
based on Major Munro’s own account of the transaction in a letter to 
Governor Vansittart, dated 16th September, 1769. 

* The after career of Sumru or Sombre is a strange episode in Indian 
history. He deserted the Nawab Vizier with a liattaiion of sepoys 
and a body of European outcasts, the scum of different nations. lie 
entered the service of the Raja of the Jits, the ancestor of the present 
Raja of llhurtpore. Lastly he entered the service of the so-called 
imperial army of Moghuls under Najib-ud-danla the Rohilla. Sub.se- 
quenrly he married a dancing-girl, who afterwards became known as the 
iMgum Sirabre. 

The villain who murdered the English al Patna afterwards became a 
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About this time a Hindu grandee, named Raja Shitab a.d. 
Rai, came to the front. He was a shrewd, keen-witted *764-1765 
native, who had. started in life as a small office clerk at RisT^ 
Delhi, and risen to posts of power and wealth in Bengal and Raja 
Behar. He was a fair type of the Hindus of capacity, Shitab 
who made themselves useful, and were ultimately rewarded 
with the title of Raja. He was demonstrative in his 
friendship for the English, and busied himself in all that 
was going on. He was jin agent for the English in the 
negotiations with the Nawab Vi/der. He brought over the 
Raja of Benares, Bulwunt Singh, from the cause of the 
Nawab Vizier to that of the English. He had been mixed 
up, in some secret intrigues for inducing the commanders 
of fortresses in Oude territory to surrender to the English. 

In a word, he lost nt opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
the English in the hope of profiting by their ascendancy. 

Meanwhile the English refused to listen to the proposals English 
for the assassination of Sumru. They took possession of occupy 
the territories of the Nawab Vizier; appointed officers to 
the command of the several districts; and intrusted the 
settlement of the revenue and judicial administration to 
Shitab Rai and llulwunt Singh. 

The Nawab Vizier was still reluctant to come to terms. Final 
He sought the help of Rohilla Afghans and Mahrattas. The 
Rohilla chiefs engaged to join him, but did nothing. The 
Mahrattas under Mulhar Rao Holkar were eager for the 
plunder of Oude, and readily marched to his support. But 
Holkar was not accustomed to English artillery. He and 
his Mahratta horsemen advanced against the English army, 
but were received with such a terrible fire that they galloped 
off in consternation. 

The Nawab Vizier saw that his cause was mined. He Nawab 
complained bitterly of the Rohilla chiefs but they plied Vizier 
him with excuses. He had no alternative but to proceed 
to the English camp, and throw himself upon the mercy of English 
the conquerors. Raja Shitab Rai was again busy as a nego¬ 
tiator ; and the Nawab Vizier was led to believe that the 

prince, and acquired great wealth, after the manner of Hindu and 
Muhammadan adventurers of the eighteenth century. The territory of 
. Sirdh&na was granted him in jaghir by the Moghul court for the main¬ 
tenance of his sepoys and Europeaas. He died in 1778, leaving his 
wealth and principality to tl}je Begum Sombre. 


X 
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payment of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, would 
enable him to recover his lost territories. 

About this time there was a change of Governors at Cal¬ 
cutta. Vansittart returned to England, and was succeeded 
by a Mr. Spencer; whilst a scheme was brewing for making 
over Oude to Najib-ud-daula, the Delhi minister, and 
conducting Shah Alam to Delhi. The scheme came to 
nothing, but it probably accounts for the reluctance of the 
Rohilla chiefs to join the Nawab^ Vizier.^ 

Mi'r Jafir died in January, 1765; and the appointment 
of a successor to the Nawabsliip of Bengal and Behar 
w'as a question of grave importance. SiHO'cer was 
only a temporary Governor. He knew that Clive, now 
an Irish Peer, was coming to Bengal with the powers of 
a dictator; and he would have actP^l wisely if he had 
awaited the arrival of Lord Clive; but he resolved to 
forestal Lord Clive in the disposal of the vacant throne 
at Murshedabad. There were two claimants to the suc¬ 
cession, namely, an illegitimate son of Mir Jafir, aged twenty, 
and a legitimate grandson, aged six. a son of the deceased 
Miran; and the question was, which of the two was 
likely to i)rovc the most subservient to the interests of 
the Company. No doubt the boy w'ould have been most 
amenable to the will of the English; I)ut Spencer 
chose the elder claimant, in spite of his illegitimacy, as 
the most amenable to the pecuniary rapacity of himself 
and his colleagues. 

Four members of the Calcutta council proceeded as a 
deputation to Murshedabad, and made a hurried bargain 
with a dever Mussulman grandee, named Muhammad 

* The scheme of Governor Spencer was more extravagant than that 
of Governor Van-sitlart. The proposal to conduct Shah Alam to Delhi 
was wild, but possible; and hdd an English officer, endowed with the 
genius of an Alexander or a Napoleon, been appointed to the command, 
he might have established a British empire over Hindustan. But the 

n osed cession of all the territories of the Nawab Vizier of Oude 
is rival, the Afghan guardian at Delhi, would have been ruinous 
to the English 'Inerc was only one way by which Najib-iid daula 
could have occupied Oude, namely, by parcelling out the whole country 
as military jaghirs, or fiefs, amongst the Rohilla chiefs. 'I'liis occu¬ 
pation would have amounted to the rc-establishment of an Afghan. 
empire down the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges as far as the Caruni> 
nassa,which w'ould have proved a perpetual menace to Bcliarand Bengal, 
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Rcza Khan. It was agreed that the illegitimate son, aged a. a 
twenty, should be proclaimed Nawab; that Muhammad *764-*76$ 
Reza Khan should exercise all real power, under the name 

of Nail), or deputy Nawab; and that twenty lakhs of rupees, 
or about two hundred thousand pounds sterling, should be 
distributed to the Governor and t ertain select members of 
the council at Calcutta. 

The bargaining at Murshedabad, and virtual sale of The 
Bengal and Behar to Muhammad Reza Khan, wms the last Nemesis of 
public act of the counting-house administrators of Calcutta. 

T’he Company’s servants at this period were no better and 
no worse than the Praitorian guanls, who sold the throne of 
the Caisars to the highest bidder; but they were followed 
by men of the stamp of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings, 
who knew something of courts and armies, and were anxious 
to maintain a character in the eyes of their countrymen. 

The transaction however was strictly mercantile; and had it 
been concluded in the name of the East India Company, 
and not as an underhand stroke of private trade, it might 
have been regarded by the merchants of Leadcnhall Street 
as a financial success. Indeed commercial statesmen might 
still be found, who would sell India back to native princes 
as the readiest means of getting rid of the supposed incubus 
of an Indian empire. But crimes against history are 
avenged by history. The men who sold Bengal and Behar 
to fill their own pockets are remembered only to be despised. 

Btit the soldiers and administrators that came after them, 
who delivered the native populations from the bondage of 
oriental despotism, and laboured to raise them to the level 
of Englishmen, have left a mark upon the people of India 
which will remain for all time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DOUBLE GOVERNMENT; CLIVE, ETC. 

A.D. 1765 TO 1771. 

.t 

A-n. Lord Clive, who at this time was on his way to India, was 

17 65-17 67 jpQyfy years of age. He had been named by nearly all 

Startling parties in England as the only man who could save the 

tidings. Company's affairs in India. He reached Madras in April, 

1765, and was greeted with startling tidings. Nizam Ali, 
who had murdered his brother Saldbut Jung in 1763, had 
invaded the Carnatic with unusual ferocity; but had been 
compelled to retire to Hyderabad before the united forces 
of the English and Muhammad Ali. This matter, was 
allowed to stand over j Lord Clive had already made up his 
mind how to deal with the Nizam. But another event struck 
him nearer home. He was told that Mfr Jahr had died* in 
.the previous January. 

Con- Lord Clive was delighted at the news, for it enabled him 

templated to carry out a part of the grand scheme that he had un- 
poU^of folded to Pitt more than seven years before; namely, to 
CUve. sovereignty of Bengal and Behar in the name 

of the East Iifiia Company, but to veil this soverei^ty 
from the public eye by t!ie forms of Moghul imperialism. 
He wanted a Nawab, who should be only a cypher; and 
the legitimate grandson of Mir Jafir, aged six, was ready to 
his hand. L^rd Clive proposed to leave the native ad¬ 
ministration under the puppet Nawab and native ministers, 
who should be wholly dependent on the English; but to 
take over the entire revenue of the provinces. He calcu¬ 
lated that after paying for the defence of the country, and 
the maintenance of the state pageant, there would remain 
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a yearly surplus of one or two millions sterlmg for the use a.i>. 
of the Company. 1765-1767 

Lord Clive reached Calcutta in May, and soon discovered 
the corrupt transactions of Governor Spencer. ,Of course Calcutta, 
he was furious with rage. Governor Spencer and his May, 1765; 
council had forestalled him only to fill their own pockets. wrath 
They had placed a grown-up Nawab on the throne only to ^^Spencer. 
facilitate their corrupt bargaining with Muhammad Reza 
Khan. Clive declared in his*wrath that the whites had united 
with the blacks to empty the public treasury. In vain he 
was told that the Governor and council had only followed 
the example which he had himself set at Murshedabad after 
the battle of Plassy. He retorted that he had rendered 
great public services by his victory at Plassy, whilst 
Spencer and the oth^s had rendered no services whatever j 
that after Plassy, presents had been permitted, but that at 
the death of Mir Jafir they had been strictly forbidden by 
the Court of Directors. But Lord Clive was powerless to 
compel the offenders to refund, or to punish them in any 
way whatever j and most of them resigned the service and 
returned to England to fight the question with the Directors 
in the courts of law. 


I 


Lord Clive made the best arrangement he could under Arrange- 
the circumstances. He accepted the Nawab who had been 
set up by Governor Spencer. He left Muhammad Reza Khan ^uKhwia- 
to act as deputy Nawab at Murshedabad, and he appointed ud and 
R*aja Shitab Rai to act in the same capacity at Patna. Both Patna, 
men wnelded enormous powers. They were at the head of law 
and justice; they superintended the collections of revenue; 
and they were supposed to make over the whole of the 


proceeds to the English. But the story of their doings or 
misdoings will be told hereafter. 

Lord Clive felt that whilst the flnglish exercised sovereign English 
powers in Bengal and Behar, it was necessary to conceal 
that sovereignty from the eyes of the world; as it would only ^ 
excite the murmurs of the English parliament, and provoke Moghul 
the jealousies of French and Dutch rivals.^ Accordingly forms. 
Lord Clive planned that the English were to act solely in 
tlie name of the cypher Nawab, and under the affectation of 


- ^ The Seven Years’ War between Great Britain and France was 
brought to a close by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, under which Chan- 
dernagore and Pondicherry Iv-ere restored to the :''reuch. 
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A.D. being the officers of the Great Moghul. In other words, 

1765-1767 the English were to accept from Shah Alam the post of 

Dewan, or manager of the revenues of the Bengal provinces j 

to pay the salaries of the Nawab and his officials; to set 

aside a fixed yearly sum as tribute to the Great Moghul 
as represented by Shah Alam; to provide for the defence 
of the provinces against all external and internal enemies ; ^ 
and to transfer the surplus revenue to the coffers of the 
Company. • 

Policy ns Lord Clive’s idea was to resuscitate the Moghul empire 
rfgiinlsthe under Moghul forms, whilst keeping Shah Alam as a puppet 
m3iu 1 or pageant in his own hands. He utterly scouted Spencer’s 

^ ’ scheme of policy. To have ceded Oude to the Rohilla 

Afghans would have drawn the Afghans to the frontier of 
Bchar. To have conducted Shah Alam^to Delhi would have 
carried the English army hundreds of miles from the frontier, 
and have embroiled the British authorities with Afghans or 
Mahrattas. Lord Clive was anxious to keep Shah Alam in 
the Bengal provinces,—at Patna, if not at Calcutta; ami to 
set him up as a symbol of the Great Moghul. In other 
words, Shah Alam was to have been an imperial idol; and 
the English were to have issued their orders and com¬ 
mands as the oracles of the idol. 

Rcstora- At the same time Lord Clive determined to restore Oude 
lion to the Nawab Vizier. It was too remote from Calcutta for 
of Oude English to hold it as a conquered territory. Its defence 
Nawab would have drawn the European troops far away to the 
Vizier. noTth-w'est, and left Behar and Bengal exposed to the de¬ 
mands or assaults of Mahrattas or Afghans. Its adminis¬ 
tration would have been out of the reach of all control from 
Calcutta. But the restoration of Oude to the Nawab Vizier 
would relieve the Company of all further expense and re¬ 
sponsibility, amf convert the government of Oude into a 
natural barrier for Behar and Bengal against the Afghans 
and Mahrattas of Hindustan. 

Settlement Full of these grand schemes, Lord Clive left Calcutta, 
at Allaha- and hastened up the Ganges to meet Shah Alam and the 
Nawab Vizier at Allahabad. There, to use the language 

' The military defence of a province under Moghul rule was not the 
duty of the Dewan, but of the Nawab Nazim, _ The exigencies of the 
lime compelled Lord Clive to overlook the niceties of Moghul forms as 
r^ards the relative functions of Dewan an<f Nawab Nazim. 
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of a native contemporary, he disposed of provinces with is A: n. 
much ease as if he had been selling cattle.^ Without any of *765-1767 
the endless negotiations, cavillings, and delays, which are^ ’ 

the pride and glory of native diplomatists, he settled all 

questions by his own authority as the supreme'arbiter of 
the destinies of Hindustan. The Nawab Vizier eagerly 
agreed to receive back his lost territories; to pay a sum of 
half a million sterling towards the expenses of the late war; 
and to cede by way of tribute to Shah Alam the revenues of 
Korah and Allahabad. On the other hand, Shah Alam 
was equally ready to accept the provinces of Allahabad and 
Korah in lieu of a tribute which for many years had never 
been paid. But Shah Alam refused to remove to Patna, or 
to any other place in Behar or Bengal. He was much 
chagrined at the r^usal of Lord Clive to conduct him to 
Delhi; and he was still bent on going there at the first 
opportunity. Accordingly he decided on living at Allahabad 
in the empty state of a Great Moghul without a kingdom, 
but in the immediate neighbourhood of Shuja-iid-daula as 
his Vizier. A British force was posted at Allahabad for his 
protection ; and it may bo remarked that at this period, and 
for years afterwards, the forces of the Company were formed 
into three brigades, one of which was posted at Monghyr, 
a second at Patna, and a third at Allahabad. 

The affairs of the Bengal provinces were settled with the Office of 
same ease as those of Oude. Shah Alam gave letters pewan of 
patent to Lord Clive investing the English Company with 
the office of Dewan ; and in return Lord Clive agreed th.it orissa.* 
the English should pay him as Padishah a yearly tribute of 
something like a quarter of a million sterling, or about 
the same amount that Mir Kasim had agreed to give Shah 
Alam under the settlement of 1761. 

It has already been explainedj:hat unde?the constitution of Distinction 
the later Moghul empire every province was administered by , 

two officers, a Nawab and a Dewan. The Nawab, or Nawab 
Nazim, held the military command, and in that capacity and the 
superintended the administration of law, justice, and police. Dewan. 
The Dewan was the accountant-general or finance minister, 
and looked solely after the revenue and expenditure. 

Under Lord Clive’s scheme'the Company became nomi- 

% 

* Siydr-ul’Mutaqherin^ Uy Glulam Husain AU. Calcutta trandation. 
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nally Dewan, and practically Nawab Nazim ; for the English 

compelled the young Nawab Nazim to disband his rabble 

army, and took upon themselves the military defence of the 
country, as well as the disposal of the revenue. The duties 
of the Nawab Nazim were thus limited to the nominal 
superintendence of law, justice, and^ police; and it will 
be seen hereafter that the English were soon forced by 
the general anarchy to take these branches of the adminis¬ 
tration into their own hands. *Thus within a few years 
the Nawab Nazim dwindled into a pageant, having no 
duties to perform beyond the superintendence of his own 
household.^ 

The political result of this arrangement was that the 
English remained in military charge of Bengal and Bchar, 
with a claim on Orissa whenever they could procure it from 
the Mahrattas. Shuja-ud-daula was converted into a friendly 
ally j and it was hoped that he would succeed in guarding 
the English frontier at the Carumnassa river from Mahrattas 
and Afghans. 

The financial results were still more satisfactory. The 
yearly revenue of Bengal and Behar was roughly estimated 
at three or four millions sterling, but hopes were expressed 
that it might reach five millioT.s. Out of this gross, sum the 
English were to pay half a million to the Nawab, and a 
quarter of a million to Shah Alam; and were then at liberty 
to appropriate the remainder. 

The political system of Lord Clive must have appeared 
on paper to be the perfection of wisdom- So far as the 
Company believed in his golden dreams of the future, it 
held out most brilliant prospects. The civil adminis¬ 
tration in all matters of law, justice, and police was left 
in the hands of tjje natives, so that there were no respon¬ 
sibilities on that score. At the same time it was fondly 
expected that the surplus revenues of Bengal would meet 

* The yearly allowances of the Nawab Nazim were fixed in the first 
instance by Lord Clive at fifty-three lakhs of rupees, or more than half 
a million sterling. 'Fhe first puppet Nawab died within a year of his 
accession from sheer self-indul^nce; his successors were equally useless 
and equally worthless, and, within seven years, the yearly allowance 
was reduced to i6o,ooQf. Straqge to say, this latter rate has been main¬ 
tained down to our own time; and thas for more than a century, a 
yearly expenditure, which would have supported a university, has l>ecn 
wastw on a useless pageant without duties aifd without claims. , 
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all charges against the Company in India; including a.d. 

all the expenses of the Company’s settlements, all the ^7 ^5 

civil and military salaries, and even ail investments in 
India and China goods. Could these visions.have been 
realised, the East India Company would have enjoyed the 
grandest monopoly the world ever saw. The Company 
already carried on a tiade with India and China, from which 
all other Englishmen were excluded; and the further con¬ 
venience of making the people of Bengal and Behar pay for 
all they bought in the east, would have enabled them to 
pocket the gross receipts of all they sold in England. 
Meanwhile, and for many years, so much secrecy was 
observed, and so much confusion was created by the use of 
oriental terms, that few outside the Company’s service 
could possibly undlirstand or realise the actual state of 
affairs. 

The external policy of Lord Clive was more clear and External 
intelligible to men of business. In theory it was a strict pohey of 
adherence to the principles of non-intervention, amounting 
to political isolation. The English in Bengal were to leave 
all the native states outside the frontier to their own devices. 

They had formed an alliance with Shah Alam and his Nawab 
Vizier, but they were to abstain from making any other 
alliances whatever. Afghans and Mahrattas might fight 
each other, and kill each other like Kilkenny cats; the 
English were not to interfere, especially as the territories of 
tlfe Nawab Vizier were supposed to form a political barrier 
against both the antagonistic races. 

Lord Clive had some misgivings about the Mahrattas of Misgivings 
Berar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar, or Nagpore, was press- 
ing for the payment of chout for Bengal and Behar with * ® **• 

arrears; and Clive was inclined to keep him quiet by paying 
the chout, on the condition that t^e Raja c^ed the province 
of Orissa, which he had held ever since the agreement with 
Alivardi Khan in 1750. Again the Mahrattas were recover¬ 
ing from their defeat at Paniput, and beginning to re-assert 
their ascendancy in the Dekhan and Hindustan. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Lord Clive threw out some hints of an alliance 
with the Nizam of the Dekhan which should maintain the 
balance of power against the Mahrattas. 

The Directors in London took the alarm. They saw no Non-inter- 
necessity for paying cliQut; they did not want Orissa; and vemion. 
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lliey protested vigorously against any alliance with the 

Nizam, or any other native power. ^‘The Carumnassa," 

they repeated, “is your boundary; go not beyond the 
Carumnassa! Leave the Mahrattas to fight the Afghans, 
and the Nizam to fight the Mahrattas, and devote all your 
attention to revenue and trade ! ” 

But Lord Clive had already dealt with Nizam Ali accord¬ 
ing to his peculiar scheme of imperial policy. On arriving 
in India in 1765, he bad been told that Nizam AU had been 
ravaging the Carnatic; and he saw that strong measures 
must be taken to repress such a troublesome and refractory 
neighbour.' The quarrel was about the Northern Circars ; 
namely, the five maritime districts on the coast of Coromandel, 
extending northward from the frontier of the Carnatic to the 
pagoda of Jagganath.^ Saldbut Jung fiad ceded this terri¬ 
tory to Bussy and the French, and afterwards to Colonel 
Forde and the English; but bis younger brother, Nizam Ali, 
who usurped the throne at Hyderabad in 1761, and mur¬ 
dered Saldbut Jung in 1763, refused to submit to the loss of 
territory. 

Lord Clive tried to settle the question by putting forward 
Shah Alam as the rightful sovereign of India. Shah Alam, as 
the Great Moghul, was encouraged to maintain a little court 
at Allahabad; but he was otherwise treated as the tool and 
creature of the English; ai^ a story is told that the English 
officer in command at Allahabad refused to allow the page¬ 
ant prince to sound the imperial kettle-drums, because they 
made too much noise. However, Lord Clive obtained a 
firmdn from Shah Alam, granting the Northern Circars to 
the English in full sovereignty, in defiance of the hereditary 
claims of Nizam Ali. 

The assumption was enormous. It amounted to an as¬ 
sertion, on the part of Shg,h Alam, of a sovereign right to 
dispose at will of all the territories of the old Moghul empire, 
although the provinces had been practically converted into 
hereditary kingdoms ever since the invasion of Nadir Shah. 
If Shah Alam possessed the right to cede a portion of a 
province, like the Northern Circars, it would have been im¬ 
possible to deny his right to cede whole provinces likeOude, 
Hyderabad, or the Carnatic, 


^ See pages 255, 289, and 286. 
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Had Lord Clive been an Asiatic conqueror, remaining for a.d. 
the rest of his life in India, he might possibly have ruled 1765’1767 
over the whole empire of Aurangzeb in the name of the ^ 
Great Moghul. Shah Alam would have been the half- Moghul 
deified symbol of sovereignty. Lord Clive would have Peishwa. 
been prime minister^or Peishwa; and as such might have 
compelled all rebellious Viceroys and refractory Rajas to 
do his bidding. He was already the virtual sovereign of 
lichar and Bengal. 1 le had disposed of Oude at will; and 
had he remained in India he would have held the Northern 
Circars under the authority of the firmdn. His genius was 
cast in the iron mould of military despotism j and the 
prestige of his name was sufficient to render the decrees of 
Shah Alam as irresistible as those of Aurang/eb. 

But Ijord Clive ^as thwarted by the Madras authorities. Thwarted 
In 1766 he sent an expedition under General Calliaud to 
take possession of the Northern Circars. But the Binglish 
at Madras were alarmed at reports that Nizam Ali was 
making prodigious preparations for the invasion of the 
Carnatic; and they ordered General Calliaud to proceed to 
Hyderabad, and conclude a peace on almost any terms with 
Nizam Ali. 

At the end of 1766 General Calliaud negotiated a treaty Titaiy of 
with Nizam Ali. The firman of Shah Alam was ignored. 

The English agreed to jiay Nizam Ali a yearly tribute of 
seventy thousand pounds for the Northern Circars.^ At the 
same time the English and Nizam Ali agreed to assist each 
other against any enemy j and in the first instance resolved 
on a joint expedition against Hyder Ali of Mysore, who had 
already threatened the dominions of Nizam Ali, and aroused 
the jealousy of the English by his leanings towards the 
French. ^ 

In January, 1767, Lord Clive* left India never to return.^ 

He was succeeded by Mr. Verelst as Governor of Bengal, ^ 

Meanwhile the joint expedition of Nizam Ali and the 1767. ' 

* There was some special arrangement as regards the Guntoor Circar, 
between the Gundlacama and Kistna rivers, wTiich had been assigned as 
a jaghir to Basalut Jung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali. The Circar 
of Guntoor was not to be made over to the East India Company until 
after the death of Basalut Jung. 

“ Lord Clive was only fortv-iwo when Ws career in India was brought 
to a close. He died in EAgfand in 1774, at ihe age of forty-nine. 
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A.D. English against Hyder Ali of Mysore was opening out a 
17 67-17 71 new phase in Indian history. 

My^: Hyder Ali is a sign of the times. This 

rise of ’ adventurer was a Muhammadan of obscure origin. He 
Hyder Ali. is said to have served as a soldier in the French army.^ 
Subsequently he left the French army and raised a body of 
troops on the basis of plunder, giving *his men the half of 
all they stole, and taking care that nothing was stolen with¬ 
out his knowledge. Hyder’s mtn seized every description 
of property, great and small; they would carry off sheep, 
cattle,” or grain, or they would strip the villagers of their 
clothes and ear-rings. 

Tricks and Hyder Ali next appeared as a commander in the service 
treacheries, of the Hindu Raja of Mysore during the operations against 
Trichinopoly. He received a money Allowance for every 
man under his command, and a donation for every one who 
was wounded; and he naturally cheated the Hindu govern¬ 
ment by false musters, and by bandaging men without a 
scratch, in order to pass them off as wounded. Meanwhile 
the Mysore government was distracted by a rivalry between 
a young Raja, who was a minor, and an uncle, named 
Nunjeraj, who acted as regent, arid Hyder Ali did not fail 
to take advantage of the occasion. Gradually, by tricks and 
treacheries as bewildering as the feats of a conjuror, Hyder 
Ali destroyed the influence of the regent and used the Raja 
as a pageant, until at last he assumed the sovereign power 
in his own name. 

Founds a Hyder Ali was not a mere freebooter. He subjugated 
Mysore several small states to the north and west of Mysore, includ- 

empire. j^g Kanara and Malabar. In this fashion he converted 

the Hindu Raj of Mysore into the seat of a new Muham¬ 
madan empire. He formed no political alliances. He 
committed raids on the territories of all his neighbours; on 
the Mahrattas of Poona, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the 
Nawab of the Carnatia At the same time he excited the 
jealous alarm of the English by secret dealings with the 
French of Pondicherry. 

* The author of the Siy&r-ftUMutaqherln states that Hyder Ali was 
originally a French sepoy. The story is extremely probable, although 
it would be suppressed or denied by the court annalists at Mysore or 
Seringapatain. It would explain Hyder All’s subsequent leanings 
towards the French, which are otherwise infxplicable. 
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The English were soon disgusted with their alliance with a.d. 
Nizam Ali. The united armies invaded Mysore and cap- * 767 ** 77 * 
tured Bangalore. Meantime Nizam Ali was secretly in* 
triguing with the Mysore court. He tried to win over the joins 
regent Nunjeraj; but Hyder Ali discovered the plot, andHyderAli; 
nothing more was heard of Nunjeraj. Nizam Ali next tried invasion 
to win over Hyder »Ali. This plot succeeded. Nizam Ali Carnatic, 
deserted the English, and joined his forces with those of 
Hyder Ali; and the new ^confederates began to attack the 
English and invade the Carnatic. 

The English army was taken aback at this sudden treach- Hnmilia- 
ery, and retired towards Madras j but reinforcements came 
up, and they succeeded in inflicting two decisive defeats 
on the Muhammadan confederates. Nizam Ali was much 
alarmed at these disasters. He had expected to crush the 
English and recover the Carnatic from Muhammad Ali; but 
he began to fear that his own dominions were in danger. 
Accordingly he repented of his treachery, deserted Hyder 
Ali, fled towards Hyderabad, and sued the English for 
peace. In 176S another treaty was concluded between the 
English and Nizam Ali, and relations were restored to their 
former footing. 

Nizam Ali had grounds for his alarm. Whilst he was Second fir. 
uniting his forces with Hyder Ali against the English, ** 
the puppet Padishah at Allahabad was once more brought f»adirfiah 
into play. Mr. Verelst, the successor of Lord Clive, thought 
to checkmate Nizam Ali, and put an effectual stop to his 
intrigues with Hyder Ali, by procuring a blank firman, with 
the seals of the Great Moghul, granting the whole of 
the Nizam’s dominions to any one whom the English might 
choose. The firmdn was actually sent to Madras, leaving 
the English there to All in the name of any candidate that 
pleased them. The Directors loudly condemned this trans¬ 
action and ordered it to be cancelled.* 

* The cool attempt of Mr. Verelst to deprive Nizam Ali of his domi¬ 
nions by a simple nrmdn from Shah Alam excited great vrath and 
astonishment at the time. Nevertheless Verelst continued to re^t 
that the design was not carried out. At a .subsequent period, when 
Shah Alam had fled from Allahabad to Delhi, it was discovered that 
Hyder Ali of Mysore had been equally clever. Hyder Ali had 
actually purchas^ letters of investiture from the pageant Padishah at 
Delhi, under which he himself was appointed to the government of all 
the dominions of the Nizaju, 
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A.D. Strange to say, Hyder Ali was relieved by the defection 
of Ni/am AU. He retired to Mysore; but after collecting 
Successes resources, he fought the English with varying success, 
of Hyder and then engaged in a series of rapid marches, which re- 
Ali, 1768- sembled the movements and surprises of Sivaji. He exacted 
*769- a contribution from the Raja of Tanjore ; re-opened com¬ 
munications with the reviving French settlement at Pondi¬ 
cherry ; and threatened to join the Mahrattas of Poona 
against the English, unless the Jlnglish joined him against 
the Mahrattas. Finally he appeared at St. Thome', near 
Madras, with an army of six thousand chosen horsemen. 
Offensive The English at Madras were filled with consternation, 
defensive resources were exhausted; they were alarmed for the 

treaty at safety of their garden houses in the suburbs of Madras; and 
Madras, they hastened to make peace, because, 96 they said, they had 
*769* no money to carry on the war. In April, 1769, they con¬ 
cluded an offensive and defensive treaty with Hyder Ali. 
Each party agreed to restore all conquests, and to help the 
other in the event of an invasion from the Mahrattas or any 
other power. 

Crisis in All this while the affairs of the Company in Bengal were 
Bengal, drifting into financial anarchy. There was no war, nor 
*770-71. rumours of war, beyond an occasional demand from the 
Bhonsla Raja of Berar for the payment of chout; but there 
was an alarming decline in the public revenue; mon^y was 
disappearing from Bengal, and many of the native popula¬ 
tion were sinking into helpless penury. In 1770 Mr. Verelst 
returned to England, and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier as 
Governor of Bengal. But there was no prospect of improve¬ 
ment. In 1770-71 a terrible famine in Bengal added to the 
general desolation. At last in 1771 Lord Clive’s political 
sham of a Moghul empire suddenly collapsed. Shah AJam 
threw himself inlo the hands of the Mahrattas, and went off 
to Delhi; and the destinies of the native powers of India 
entered upon a new phase, which is closely associated with 
the Mahratta empire, and will demand separate consideration 
in the following chapter. 

Rapid fall The system of government introduced by Ij^ord Clive 
in land had turned out a total failure. This was obvious before I-,ord 
17^^71! Calcutta; but for three or four years the system 

' '' * was lauded to the skies as the grand discovery of the age. 
At last the rapid diminution of the revenues of Bengal and 
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Behar opened the eyes of the Directors, and induced them a.i). 
to break up the political sham, and to intrust the collection * 767 '* 77 * 
of the land rents and the administratiofi of justice to their 
European servants. 

The system introduced by Lord Clive was a double Double 
government, under which the English took over the govem- 
revenue and garrisoned the country, and left the adminis- 
tration in the hands of native officials without prestige govern¬ 
or authority. This double government must not be con- ment. 
founded with party government. There never has been 
a party government in India with the natives on one side 
arid the English on the other. In the double government 
of Lord Clive the English cared for nothing but the money, 
and left the native officials to prey upon the people and 
ruin the country without check or hindrance, so long as they 
collected the land rents and paid over a satisfactory block 
sum into the English treasury. 

This anomaly was not the fault of Lord Clive. It was Protection 
forced upon him, partly, as already seen, from motives of of native 
policy as regards the French and Dutch, and partly also by 
the force of public opinion in England. Strong indignation 
had been felt in England at the interference of the servants 
of the Company in the administration of Mir Kasim; and 
strong opinions had been expressed that native officials 
should be left alone. Accordingly Lord Clive had been 
induced to recognise Muhammad Reza Khan as deputy 
Hawab at Murshedabad, and to appoint Raja Shitab Rai as 
deputy Nawab at Patna, in order that these two officials 
'iffight conduct the native administration. He also ap¬ 
pointed a British Resident at both places for the two¬ 
fold purpdse of taking over the revenue from the deputy 
Nawabs, and of protecting the native administration from 
any encroachments of the English. . He overlooked the 
fact that the power which tikes over the revenue is 
responsible for the well-being of the people. The result 
was that all the vices of oriental rule were left to fester in 
the native administration; whilst the restrictions imposed 
upon the British Residents prevented the possibility of any 
reform. 

In Bengal and Behar the bulk of the revenue was derived Zemindars 
from the land, which was assumed to be the property of the 
State. The Ryots cul^tivated the land, pajHing rent to the 
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A.D. Zemindar of the district. The Zemindar collected the rents 

176^71 Qf jjjg district in the mixed character of landholder and 
revenue-collector, and made monthly payments into the 
treasury at Murshedabad or Patna. The income of the 
Zemindar was thus derived, not from his rental, but from 
profit. It comprised the difference between the gross rents 
he received from the Ryots and the net proceeds which he 
paid into the treasury at headquarters. 

Oppressive The Ryots were mostly Hindus,—servile, timid, and help- 
treatment less. The Zemindars were mostly Muhammadans from 
of the Persia, bred amidst the t}Tanny and corruption which pre- 
Ryots. vailed in Persia, and devoid of all sympathy for the Hindu 
population.^ They collected not only rents but irregular 
cesses j and whenever there was a marriage in the house of 
a Zemindar, or a son was born, or a fi|ie was levied on the 
Zemindar on account of some delay or defalcation, the 
Ryots were compelled to contribute according to their 
means. There was no way of escape, except by bribing the 
servants of the Zemindar, reaping the crops at night and 
hiding the grain, or throwing up the holding and Hying the 
country. 

T di ial Zemindar was magistrate of the district, 

powers could Hne, imprison, torture, and even execute heinous 
of the offenders, and there was no one to control him. There were 
Zemindars. Muhammadan Kdzfs and Brahman Pundits to decide civil 
cases, and there were higher courts of appeal; but no one 
could obtain redress without a large expenditure in presents 
or bribes, or the interference of some powerful grandee. 
Deontv addition to the Zemindars, there always had been 

Nawabs. governors or deputy Nawabs of tlie same type as Muham¬ 
mad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. They governed 
large towns or circles; received the collections from the 
Zemindars; and kept the peace throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. Originally their posts had been filled by 
Muhammadan officers; but later Nawabs preferred pro¬ 
moting Hindu ofidcials, and giving them the honorary title 

of “Raja.”2 

* See Verelst’si?w^fl/. AUo Early Htcords of BriHih India, 

> Muhamoiadaa governors were often tnrbnlent and refractory; and 
they squandered all their ill-gotten gains on pomp and pleasure. Hindus 
were more amenable to authority, and del^hted in hoardii^ up gold 
and jewels; so that as occasion serv^, they could be squeezed 
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The only check on Zemindars and' deputy Nawabs was a.d. 
the right of petition to the Nawab; and this check in olden 
time had exercised a restraining influence on oppression, check 
Former Nawabs would often sit in state, and spend a great on the 
part of their days in hearing petitions and passing judg- Zemindars, 
ments with the assistance of law ofhcers. Sometimes the 
iniquitous oppressions and exactions of a Zemindar were 
forced on the attention of a Nawab, and were punished 
by the confiscation of his* goods and removal from his 
Zemindary. Sometimes, justly or unjustly, a Hindu Raja 
was recalled from his post, deprived of all his goods and 
chattels, and put to an ignominious death as a punishment 
for his misdeeds, or in order to replenish the coffers of a 
grasping Nawab. - 

But under the douwe government created by Lord Clive, Aggrsva- 
embezzlement, corruption, and oppression flourished as in tionofeul 
a hotbed. Not only was there no check, but there was ^ouSe"* 
every temptation to guilty collusion. No Zemindars could govem- 
have been anxious to swell the collections of revenue for mem. 
the benefit of the East India Company; nor were the 
deputy Nawabs eager to detect defalcations and abuses, 
when they might be bribed to silence by a share in the 
spoil. The new puppet Nawab Nazim had no inducement 
to hear petitions, and no power to enforce judgment. The 
deputy Nawabs, Muhammad Reza Khan at Murshedabad 
an 4 Raja Shitab Rai at Patna, were supposed to hear peii* 
tions; but they had a thousand interests to consul^ of 
Englishmen as well as Zemindars, and it is impossible to 
know whether they performed their duties well or ill. Mean¬ 
while the English servants of the East Indian Company 
were merchants, educated for the counting-house, skilled in 
bargaining and commerce, and impressed witli the convic¬ 
tion that the one aim and object oMife in India was to make 
a fortune and return to England at the earliest possible 
opportunity. « 

The outward working of the Nizamut may be gathered 
from a solemn farce which was played every year at Mur- 

of all the riches thsy had absorbed. Mir Jafir removed some of ihe 
- Ilinda Rajas, and aj^ointed Mahammadan kinsmen of his own to the 
' vacant posts, Muhammad Khan was a ffur sample of a Mnham- 
nMan grandee; whilst Shimb Rai was a favoimhto specimen of a 
Hindu Raja. « ^ 
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shedabad. The annual revenue settlements were arranged 
at a yearly festival known as the Pooneu The Zemindars 
assembled at the capital to make their agreements as regards 
the monthly payments of revenue for the ensuing year. 
The Nawab Nazim took his seat on the throne in empty 
dignity; whilst the English Governor^of Bengal and Be liar 
stood on his right hand as representing the Honourable 
Company in the quality of Dewan. 

One result of the new system of government was the 
rapid disappearance of rupees. Silver was no longer im¬ 
ported from Europe for the purchase of commodities or 
payment of salaries; whilst large quantities were exported 
to Madras and China, or carried to Europe by the Com¬ 
pany's servants, who retired with large fortunes. The old 
Nawabs of Murshedabad had squandered enormous sums 
on pomps and pleasures, which, however useless in them¬ 
selves, had kept the money in the country. Under the 
English r'egime these expenses had been largely curtailed; 
the army was disbanded, the vast menageries of animals and 
birds were broken up, and there were large reductions in 
the household and zenana. But the money thus saved was 
sent out of Bengal; and a host of native soldiery and 
parasites were reduced to beggary. A native contemporary 
remarked, in the language of oriental hyperbole, that grain 
had become exceedingly cheap because there was no. money 
to buy it; that a native horseman was becoming as rare as a 
phoenix ; and that but for the money spent by the English 
in the purchase of raw silk, opium, and white piece goods, a 
silver rupee, or a gold mohur, would have been as rare as a 
philosopher's stone.’^ 

The stoppage of the exports of silver from Bengal to 
China, and increased public expenditure in Bengal, lessened 
the evils arising from th^ outflow of silver; but nothing 
would check the rapid decline of the revenue. Mr. Verelst, 
who succeeded Lord Clive as Governor of Bengal, seems to 
have understood the causes of the decrease. Eor years he 
had overlooked the revenue administration in Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong, and had seen the roguery which 
pervaded all classes native officials, and the unblushing 
rascality of their servants and dependants. But Verelst 

Siyhr-ul'Muiaqherin^ by Ghehun Husain All. 
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was hampered by Clive’s political system of non-interference, a.i). 
and was compelled to use the utmost caution in intro- I 767 -J 77 I 

ducing European supervision. 

In the first instance Verelst appointed English supra- English 
visors into the different districts, with instructions to report supra- 
all that was going qh, but not to interfere in the native visors and 
administration. Subsequently the English Residents at Mur- • 

shedabad and Patna were encouraged to inquire into the 
conduct of affairs; and ulfimately committees of English¬ 
men were appointed in association with Muhammad Reza 
Khan and Shitab Rai. 

At this crisis the natives were taken aback by a social ciojser 
revolution. Hitherto the English had kept aloof from native relations 
gentlemen, and takjjp no pleasure in their society; but now 
tliey began to form iiftimacies with Muhammadan and Hindu 
grandees, and to converse with them on political affairs. It natives, 
was remarked by the native writer already quoted, that the 
English eagerly inqtiired into the laws, usages, and modes 
of transacting public business, and wrote down all they 
heard in books for the information of other Englishmen. 
Meanwhile the native grandees were envious and jealous of 
each other ; and every one was ready to report the misdoings 
of the others, in order to win the favour of the English 
gentlemen, or to conceal his own backslidings and short 
comings. 

The English gentlemen, it was said, also attended courts Native 
of justice, and sometimes expressed surprise at what they adminis- 
saw or heard. When an offender was convicted and finetl, 
his accuser also was required to pay a fine by way 
thanksgiving. The English could not understand this, and 
asked why a man should be fined who had committed no 
offence? They were told it was the custoi# of the country. 

Again, when a Zemindar or KdM tried a civil case, he took 
a fourth-part of the amount in dispute as his fee. This 
again the English could not understand, as they had no 
such custom in their country. 

Under such circumstances the native grandees would be An 
most polite and obli|ring, whilst an Englishman would be English 
sometimes gulled. A Mr. George Vansittart ^ was sent to ” 
Putua, where Raja Sliitab Rai was acting as deputy Nawab ; 

^ This was a brother Governor Vonslffar^ who perished at sea. 
during a return voyage to lifSk. 
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and Gholaiifi Husain Ali describes the circumstances of 
their meeting, and the ultimate results, with much apparent 
truthfulness and simplicity:— 

“ When it was known that Mr. Vansittart was coming to 
Patna, all the enemies of Shitab Rai conceived mighty hopes 
from the change. The capacity and politeness of the Raja 
were such that few could have found faiult with his adminis¬ 
tration ; but many were envious of his greatness, and pre¬ 
pared to lighft up a mighty flarpe, so that he himself was 
fearful of the consequences. The hem of his robe was 
pretty free from dirt, and the blemishes in it were few in 
comparison with his many services; yet he was so alive to the 
inconveniences that miglit arise from the difference of nation 
and language, and his ignorance of Mr. Vansittart’s 
character and genius, that he was very doubtful of his fate. 

“ When Mr. Vansittart approached Patna, the Raja went 
out to meet him, took him on his elephant, and brought him 
into the city. This was very mortifying to the enemies of 
the Raja, who were hastening to wait on Mr. Vansittart in 
order to set up a shop of chicanery and malice. They were 
all struck dumb by his artful behaviour. As a great states¬ 
man and accountant, he had ready every kind of paper that 
could be called for. He was firm and steady in his be¬ 
haviour and answers; never boggled or prevaricated; never 
hesitated to furnish any information that was required; and 
answered with so much propriety as to leave no opening 
for an imputation on his character. Accordingly Mr. 
Vansittart was so convinced of his fidelity, wisdom, and 
knowledge, that he opened the gates of friendship and 
union. Nor was the Raja wanting to himself in such an 
overture. By respectful behaviour, and a number of curious 
presents, he gained so much on the mind of Mr. Vansittart, 
that the latter ge'utleman was.thoroughly satisfied. 

“ Raja Shitab Rai behaved to men of virtue and distinction 
with a modesty and humility that disarmed envy. He was 
quick at understanding the intent of every man^s petition. 
If he granted a request it was with the utmost condescen¬ 
sion j if he refused a petition it was with handsome excuses 
and in condoling language. He was engaged in business, 
and in conferences with different people, from daybreak till 
noon, and from evening till three o’clock in the morning. 
He never seemed ^tigued with the,.number of applicants, 
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or impatient at the extravagance of their demands J and A,I), 
he never used a harsh word, or the language of abuse or * 767 ** 77 * 
reprimand. He was generous and hospitable, after the 
manner of a middle-class Moghul Amir of Hindustan. 
Whenever a person of distinction came to Patna the Raja 
always sent him a number of trays of sweetmeats, delicacies, 
and dressed victuals According to his rank and station. 

** But Rajah Shitab Rai was not wholly free from blame. Failings 
He was too fond of obliging and gratifying his friends and of the 
acquaintances. He religiously abstained from appropriating 
the public money, but his salary and private means fell very 
short of his expenses, and he was obliged moreover to . 
bestow sums of money on Europeans. In order, therefore, 
to adjust his means to his expenses, he adopted two methods, 
which were both inil^uitous. When a man was indebted to 
the public treasury it was customary to send one or two 
constables to compel payment, and to charge their diet 
money to the debtor. But Shitab Rai sent dozens of con¬ 
stables, and entered but a very small part of the diet money 
in the book of receipts, and kept the remainder to expend 
on his liberalities. Again, Shitab Rai called upon all jag- 
hirdars and other landholders to produce their title-deeds 
on the pretence that some English gentlemen wanted to 
examine them; and he refused to return the documents 
until the incumbent had contributed a sum of money in pro¬ 
portion to his means. All these contributions he bestowed 
on Englishmen that had been recommended to him; and 
seemed to be wholly occupied in keeping the gentlemen of 
that nation in good humour.”* 

The observations and admissions of Gholam Husain Results 
Ali sufficiently reveal the early results of the collision 
between the European and Hindu mind during the rise of 
British power in Bengal. Raja^ Shitab S.ai was a type of £uro- 
the native grandees and officials of the eighteenth century, peana 
and a prototype of a considerable number of the nineteenth, , 

By readiness and business habits, and a constant study of 
the temper of his employers, he had gradually risen from 
one post to another, until he had gained the favour of Lord 
Clive, and was appointed deputy Nawab at Patna. Of course 
the ^ja was most attentive and profoundly respectful to the 

* Siydr^’Mf^qhtrtn, Calcutta traualatioiu 
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English gentleman; for it was currently believed by every 
native of standing and experience that all Englishmen, espe¬ 
cially officiiils, were gratified with the language of flattery 
and adulation. The Raja was also ever ready with his 
explanations, having probably learnt them by heart before 
Mr.Vansittart’s arrival; being well aware that nothing ex¬ 
asperates an Englishman so much as boggling or prevarica¬ 
tion, and that almost any lie may be swallowed so long as it 
is prompt and* plausible. Meamyhile, the number and value 
of the Raja’s presents could scarcely fail to make a 
gratifying impression on Mr. Vansittart, and have thoroughly 
satisfied that gentleman of his faithf^ulness and capacity. 
The public conduct of the Raja towards petitioners was 
modelled after that of the most polished oriental states¬ 
men, as being the best calculated for c^mfirming friends and 
disarming enemies. Unfortunately Shitab Rai found that 
he must keep on good terras with English gentlemen at any 
price; and consequently he was driven to commit those 
acts of embezzlement and oppression, which his best friends 
must have deplored, and for which the Englishmen of those 
days were more or less responsible. 

Meanwhile, the Directors in England threw all the blame 
of the declining revenues on the crafty practices of the 
native officials, and the corrupt collusion between their own 
English servants and the deputy Nawabs at Murshedabad 
and Patna—Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. 
How far they were justifled in these conclusions may be 
gathered from the admissions of Gholam Husain Ali, who 
evidently entertained a higli opinion of Shitab Rai. Gho¬ 
lam Husain Ali was infinitely more bitter against Muham¬ 
mad Reza Khan, charging him with pride and insolence, 
corruption and crime; but as the writer was notoriously 
an enemy to Muliammad Reza Khan, it would be invidious 
to repeat the accusations. ' 

The Directors in England were exasperated beyond 
measure by their losses in trade. The Indian commodities 
and manufactures had risen in price and deteriorated in 
v^Uue, chiefly, it was believed, through the culpable heediess- 
ness, or still more guilty connivance, of their servants in the 
different factories. At the same time, the public expenditure 
in Bengal had risen to such a pitch that the Company was 
Inrought to the verge of ruin. Yj^t year after year the 
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Company’s servants returned* to England loaded with wealth, a.d. 

which they were supposed to have wrung out of native * 767 -* 77 * 
princes, or acquired by oppressing the native population. 

It is needless to dwell on obsolete scandals. No doubt General 

presents were received from native contractors, and “ dus- cormption 
toori,” or commission, from native dealers and manufac- Bengal, 
turers. No one was better acquainted with the Company’s 
trade at the factories up country than Warren Hastings; 
and he bitterly complained that the Directors were rigid 
about salaries, wliilst they \fere indifferent about perquisites, 
though the fonner were but pittances, whilst the latter 
amounted to lakhs.^ Corruption was equally rampant at 
Calcutta. Contracts were given to Europeans for every 
kind of public expenditure, whilst the work was entrusted 
to natives; and whoever obtained a contract seemed to 
make a fortune. Tfie Directors saw that large sums were 
entered in the public accounts, which they \vere unable to 
audit, and which only confirmed their worst suspicions. 

All this while the people of the country were bitterly Native 
complaining of being abandoned to the oppression and 
extortion of native officials. The author of the the 

MutaqherUi testifies to the superiority of the English, but English, 
denounces their selfish neglect of the masses. ** When,” he 
says, “the Shahzada invaded Behar, the people prayed 
that he might be victorious and prosperous, for they re¬ 
membered the good government and favours they had 
egjoyed under his ancestors. But when they found them¬ 
selves harassed and plundered by his disorderly soldiery, 
and saw that the English never touched a blade of grass, 
nor injured the weakest individual, they changed their 
minds; and when the Shahzada was proclaimed Padishah, 
and invaded Behar under the name of Shah Alam, they 
loaded him with reproaches, and prayed for victory and 
prosperity for the English army.* But they soon ceased to 
pray for the English j for the new rulers paid no attention 
to the concerns of the people of Hindustan, and suffered 
them to be mercilessly plundered, oppressed and tormented, 
by officers of their own appointing,” 

In 1771 matters were brought to a climax by a horrible Bengal 
famine in Bengal. It is needlesf to dwell upon the details famine of 
of death and desolation. Indian famines have been * 77 o- 7 *' 

* Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings^ vol, i, chap, viii. 
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A.D. familiarised to readers of the present generation, but were 
1767-1771 intensified in the eighteenth century by the inadequacy of the 
measures taken to meet the evil. Many English gentlemen, 
as well as Shitab Kai, and perhaps other grandees, laboured 
hard to alleviate the general suffering by feeding thousands 
at their own expense, and bringing down stores of grain 
from cheaper markets. But alarming news had reached 
England that certain Englishmen had confederated with 
Muhammad Reza Khan to profit by the national disaster by 
hoarding up large stocks of grain and selling it out at famine 
prices. 

Warren The result of all these complicated suspicions and charges 
Hastings was that the Directors determined on a radical reform j and 
to entrust this important work to Mr. Warren Hastings by 
1772-8^ ’ appointing him to be Governor of Bengal. Hastings was a 
man of large Indian experience and clear-headed capacity; 
and up to this period was regarded as a man of probity. 
Accordingly the Directors expected Hastings to bring 
back their European servants to a sense of duty, moderation, 
and loyalty to the Company; and to remodel the adminis¬ 
tration by transferring the collection of the revenue from 
natives to Europeans. ^ 

Contem- , The advent of Warren Hastings is the beginning of a 
^rary q0w era. He introduced British administration into Bengal 
2 and Bchar ; and he was drawn by the Bombay government 

and the i^^lo hostilities on a large scale against the Malirattas. 

Mahrattas. Accordingly, before entering on the history of his govern¬ 
ment, it will be as well to review the progress of affairs in 
Bombay and the neighbouring empire of the Mahrattas. 



CHAPTER V. 

BOMBAY; MAHRATTA EMPCRE. 

A.D. 174S TO 1772. 

During the eighteenth century Madras, Calcutta, and ^.d. 
Bombay had each apolitical life of its own. This individuality 1748-1772 
is disappearing in an age of railways and telegraphs ; but it 
has left lasting marks on the traditions of the past; and 
before proceeding further with the history, it may be as well dencies. 
to sum up the distinctive characteristics in the annals of each 
of the three IVesidencies. 

Madras is seated in an open roadstead on the sandy and Madu; <>0 
surf-bound coast of Coromandel. On the sea side it looks the Coro- 
over the large expanse of the Bay of Bengal towards Burma, 

Siam, Sumatra, the Eastern Archipelago, and the more ‘^°*'** 
remote territories of China and Japan. On the land side it 
was associated with the establishment of the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic and Nizams of Hyderabad as independent 
princes; with old wars between England and France; with 
the capture of Madras by Labourdonnais, the ambitious 
dreams of Dupleix, the siege of Trichiaopoly by Chunda 
Sahib and the French, the defence of Aitot by Clive, the 
victory of Eyre Coote at Wandlwash, and the temporary 
destruction of Pondicherry in 1761; and finally with the rise 
of Hyder Ali in the western table-land of Mysore. 

Calcutta is situated a hundred miles up th^ river Hughli, Calcutta, a 
amidst green rice-fields and overgrown jungles. It is re- hundred 
mote from the sea and busied with shipping in the river, miles up 
Before the age of railways a water communication united 
Calcutta with Patna and Benares, and opened up tlie heart ^ 
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of Hindustan. The English settlement was associated with 
* memories of the Black Hole, the recovery of Calcutta from the 

Nawab, the expulsion of the T rench from Chandernagore, the 
triumph at Plassy, the setting up of Nawabs at Murshedabad, 
the acquisition of Bengal and Behar in 1765, the subsequent 
introduction of British administration into Bengal and Behar 
by Warren Hastings, and the rise of a* British empire which 
was to overshadow Hindustan and establish a dominion 
from the Brahmaputra to the Indus. 

Bombay, Bombay is a small island on the Malabar coast, command- 
facing ing the finest harbour on the eastern seas, and looking over 
the Indian Ocean tow'ards Muscat and Madagascar, the 

Sea; land- Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It was the dowry of 
locked by Catherine, the Portuguese wife of Charles the Second. On 
Mahrattas. the land side it w'as hemmed round iffith Mahrattas, who 
exercised dominion, or collected chout, from Bombay 
to Bengal, from Guzerat to Orissa, and from Malwa to 
Mysore. 

Maritime ^ neighbours of the English settlement at Bombay 

neigh- were maritime powers. On the north and south were the 
bours : Abyssinians of Surat and Jinjeera, whose hereditary chiefs.- 

known as the Seedees, or .Sidis,^ were the nominal lord high 
An^as. admirals of the Moghul; the protectors of Moghul traders 
and Mecca pilgrims against the pirates of Malabar. 
Further to the south were the Mahratta pirates of Malabar; 
the hereditary Angrias of Gheriah; the representatives of 
the Malabar corsairs, who had been the terror of the Indian 
Ocean since the days of Pliny and the Caesars. 

Mahratta The frontiers of the great Mahratta empire were ever 
empire changing like those of the Parthians. In fac^ the Mahrattas 
and feuda- the Parthians of India, and their dominion extended 
as far as the Mahratta horsemen could harry and destroy. 
But a distinctidh must be drawn between Maharashtra 
proper, the homes of the Mahratta-speaking people, and the 
outlying military dominion of Mahratta feudatories. Maha¬ 
rashtra proper was the hereditary kingdom of the Maharajas 
of the house of Sivaji. The military lieutenants outside the 
Mahratta pale, were freebooting chiefs, who originally held 

* The term Seedee, when assumed by the Africans, is a term of 
dignity correspondini to the Arabic term Sai^, or lord. In India 
however it was someltnies osed as a tetm of reproach, rather than of 
distinction,—Oa/i/ Duff. , 
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commissions from the reigning Maharaja, but who gradually a.o. 
grew into vassal princes; whilst the outlying territories which i748. 
they plundered, hardened into semi-independent provinces 
of a loose Mahratta empire. 

The seats of the home government of the Mahratta Mahratta 
country are indicated by three important fortresses, running country: 
from north to south* and known as Poona, Satara,^ ^*^?Satara 
Kolhapore. Poona was situated about seventy miles to the kolha^te. 
south-east of Bombay; it was originally the stronghold of 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta empire, but was subse¬ 
quently surrendered to the generals of Aurangzeb. Satara 
was the capital of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, and last of 
the Bhonsla dynasty. Kolhapore was the capital of an 
independent principality founded by a rival branch of the 
same Bhonsla famil^^ 

The four leading Mahratta feudatories have already been Outlying 
mentioned; namely, the Gaekwar in Guzerat; Holkar and feuda- 
Siiidia in Malwa, between the Nerbudda and the Chambal • 
rivers; and the Raja of Berar and Nagix>re to the north of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad.® The three former w'ere of low siudia,’ 
caste ; but the Berar Raja belonged to the tribe of Bhonslas, Bhonsla 
of which Siva^ was a member. The Bhonsla Raja of 
Berar was also the most powerful of the four; for he had 
conquered large territories from the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
and occupied the Orissa country to the south of Behar and 
Bengal. 

'The early history of the Mahratta feudatories is a confused Early 
narrative of family quarrels, assassinations, and predatory wmals. 
exploits, varied by frequent disputes with the Maharaja's 
government as to the amount of revenue or chout to be paid 
into the Malwaja's treasury. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century the four great feudatories were beginning 
to found dynasties, namely, Daijiaji Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, Ranuji Sindia, and Rughuji Bhonsla. 

Maharaja Sahu, grandson of Sivaji, died at Satara in 1748. 

For some years before his death he had been nearly imbecile. 

' The Raj of Kolhapore "was held by a younger brother of Sahu, 
known as Sambhaji the Second, to distinguish him from his father, the 
first Sambhaji, who was executed by Aurangzeb. See ante, yyAgc 181. 

Further south, near Goa, was the Bhonsla chief of Sawant Waree, 
but he has played little or no part in bistovy. 

' See afUe, pages 218, 21^. 
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A.D. A favourite dog had saved his life while hunting a tiger. He 
*2^ conferred a Jaghir on the dog, and provided it with a 
Death of and bearers. He dressed the dog in brocade and 

Sahu, jewels, placed his own turban on its head, and in this fashion 
17^: his received Mahratta chiefs in full durbar. He was conscious 
imbecility, of his dependence on his Brahman prime minister, or 

Peishwa, and boasted that he had conquered India from the 
Muhammadans and given it to the Brahmans. 

Plots for Sahu died childless; consequently before his death there 
the succes- had been plots in the zenana as regards the succession. An 
^““^^"^old princess of the family, named Tara Bai, produced a 
Raja Ram. named Raja Ram, whom she declared was her own 
’ grandson. Nothing was known of the boy, but she per¬ 
suaded the dying Sahu that he was the legitimate descendant 
of Sivaji, and consequently the rightfulAeir to the throne at 
Satara. Her object was to secure the throne for the boy, 
and then to rule the Mahratta empire as regent during the 
minority of her reputed grandson.^ 

Sukwar Sukwar Bai, the chief wife of Sahu, was hotly opposed to 
Bai j her the scheme of Tara Bai. She had no notion of seeing Tara 
vow. Bai occupy the post of regent She declared that Raja 

Ram was an impostor. She intrigued in behalf of a 
claimant of the house 01 Kolhapore, who was also a 
descendant of Sivaji. She secretly won over several par¬ 
tisans, but sought to conceal her plans by publicly declaring 
that on the death of Sahu she would burn herself alive on 
his funeral pile. * 

Schemes All this while Balaji Rao, the third Peishwa, was bent on 
of Balaji usurping the sovereignty of the Mahratta empire.* Likejiis 
Rao, third predecessors, he was a type of those secular Brahmans who 

^ Tara Bai was a widow of Raja Rom, the yoangest son of Sivaji. 
When Sambhaji th^ First, the elder son of Sivaji, was executed % 
Aurangzeb in 1689, Raja Raii^ succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
Mahrattas. Raja Ram died in 1700, and Tara Bai became regent 
during the minority of a son who was an idiot. In 1708 Tara Bu was 
deposed and imprisoned. Forty years afteni'ard& she wp, as stated in 
the text, once more intriguing for the reaency. Pertinacity is a national 
characteristic of the Mahrattas, male and female. 

* There were three Feishwas, who succeasively exercised supreme 
power at Satara as the hereditary prime ministers of Maharaja Sahu. 
Balaji Vishvanatb, the grandfether, died in 1720. B^i Rao, the son, 
dUxl in 1740. Balaji Rio, the s^dson, and third Peimwa, succeeded 
to the post in 1740, and usur^ the sovereignty in 1748. See anu^ 
pages 217—223, 238. f 
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ignore the religious duties of their caste in order to pursue a.d. 
their ambitious designs. He kept a watchful eye on the two *748-175* 
princesses, who were plotting for the sovereign power, which 
he was resolved to secure for himself and his son after him. 

For a long time he was anxious and hesitating as to whose 
cause he should espouse. At last he professed to believe in 
the legitimacy of Raja Ram; intending in the end to set 
aside the regency of Tara Bai, and treat the boy Maharaja 
as a puppet of his own. 

On the death of Sahu, fialaji Rao occupied Satara with Cruel 
troops, and threw the partisans of Sukwar Bai into prison, treatment 
He then got rid of Sukwar Bai by insidiously begging her 
not to burn herself, whilst persuading her kinsfolk that the ^' 
family would be dishonoured by the violation of her vow. 
Maddened w’iih wra^Ji against the Peishwa, the distracted 
widow was forced to perish in the flames which consumed 
the body of her deceased husband. 

Balaji Rao behaved very differently to Tara Bai. For a Tara B:ii 
while he treated her with the utmost respect and deference, l^^fooled; 
Indeed her influence was necessary to secure the allegiance 
of the great feudatories of the Mahratta empire; the Raja Ram. 
Gaekwar in Gu^ierat, Sindia and Holkar in Malwa, and 
tlie Bhonsla Raja of Bcrar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
Avas especially dreaded by the Peishwa; for he not only 
belonged to the same tribe as Sivaji, but he had always 
nursed a secret design on the throne of Satara by virtue of 
hii kinship to Sivaji. 'I'he Bhonsla on his part was very 
jealous of the ascendancy of the Brahmans; very suspicious 
of Balaji Rao; and very sceptical as regards the legitimacy 
of 'Raja Ram. Tara Bai, however, clenched the matter by 
eating \vith Raja Ram in the presence of the Bhonsla 
tribe, and swearing on the food that he was her legitimate 
grandson. The Bhonsla of Berar wa^ thus compelled 
to acquiesce in the succession of Raja Ram; and none of 
the other feudatories were prepared to resist the authority of 
the hereditary Peishwa. 

Balaji Rao next proceeded to Poona, the old stronghold Balaji Rao 
of Sivaji, leaving Tara Bai and Raja Ram ^t Satara. He removes 
produced a deed, purporting to be under Hhe hand of the “pital 
deceased Sahu, granting to himself, as Peishwa, |he guardian- ” 
ship of the Mahratta empire, so long as he waintabed a 
descendant of die fan^ous Sivaji oh the throne of Satara. 
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A.D, He removed all the officials and records to Poona; and 
> 748 - 1 75 ^ henceforth Poona, and not Satara, was regarded as the 
capital of the Mahratta empire. 

Eight At Poona Balaji Rao retained the forms of the old 
Purdhans, Mahratta constitution. Sivaji had appointed eight Purdhans' 
ministers, beginning with the Peishwa or premier, and 
including a treasurer, public record k*eeper, private record 
keeper, war minister, foreign minister, chief justice, and 
head Shastri.^ Balaji Rao retained these .ministers in 
nominal employ; but he kept all real power in his own 
hands. 

Mahratta Balaji Rao was soon prepared to take advantage of the 
iny^ions troubled politics of the times. The year 1748, as already 
Dekhan epoch in India.* The war between the 

and English and French in Southern India klid been brought to 
Carnatic, a close by the treaty of Aix-k'Chapelle ; but rival Nizams 
were fighting for the throne of Hyderabad, and rival Nawabs 
were fighting in the Carnatic for the throne of Arcot; and 
in spite of the peace between Great Britain and France, 

the English and French were soon fighting against each 

other under pretence of taking opposite sides in the native 

wars for the succession. Under such circumstances, Balaji 
Rao, like a true Mahratta, was soon invading both the 
Dekhan and Carnatic j not to take any part in the dissen¬ 
sions, unless he was paid for it, but chiefly to collect chout 
and annex districts, whilst the regular forces, which might 
have checked his inroads, were fighting elsewhere. 

TaraBai Suddenly Balaji Rao was recalled to Satara. Tara Bai 
plots at had resolved to throw off his yoke. She tried to stir up 

Saiaia. tg assert his sovereignty; and she called 

on Damaji Gaekwar to deliver the lad from the thraldom 

of the Br^man. Raja Ram was too stupid or feeble for 
her purpose; bu^ Damaji ^^-^kwar obeyed her summons. 
Meanwhile she struck at the root of the Peishwa’s authority 
by confessing that Raja Ram was no descendant of Sivaji,. 

^ The head Shastri was an important meml^r of the Mahratta 
government. He was the exponnder of Hindu law And scriptures, and 
general referee in all matters of religion, criminal law and judicial 
astrology. . At a later period the office was held by a celebrated 
Brahman, nan^ Kam Shastri, who played an important part in the 
history. 

* See anttt page 243: 
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but a low-caste bo/ who had been changed for her grand- a.d. 
son. Accordingly she threw Raja Ram into a dungeon, and ^ 75 i'i 755 

vowed to atone for her perjury by rites and saaificcs on the 

bank of the holy Kistna. 

Balaji Rao was equal to the emergency. He feigned to Counter 
make terms with the Gaekwar, and then treacherously 
surrounded him ancf carried him off prisoner to Poona. 

But Tara Bai set the Peishwa at defiance; refused to 
surrender Raja Ram; and prepared to stand a siege at 
Satara. Balaji Rao left her alone for a while; he saw that 
the Mahratta people still regarded her as their rightful 
regent; and meanwhile she was ruining her claim to the 
regency by shutting up the boy Maharaja in the fortress, 
and declaring himsto be an impostor. 

For some years BWaji Rao carried on a variety of opera- Mahratta 
tions in the Dekhan and Carnatic. Villages were ruthlessly 
plundered, and village officials were put to the torture; and 
if a fortress ventured to hold out, and was reduced by force 1751.55. 
of arms, the whole garrison was put to the sword. 

All this while Balaji Rao was carrying on some obscure Intrigues 
iutrigueswith Delhi. Muhammad Shah, the last of the Moghul 
Padishahs worthy of the name, had died in 1748, the same 
year as Sahu. Since then the Moghul court at Delhi had 
presented a troubled scene of anarchy and bloodshed. 

The successors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants, 
who were set up, deposed, or murdered by the Vizier; 

Whilst the grandees plotted against each other, or intrigued 
with. Afghans or Mahrattas, in order to obtain the post of 
Vizier, or that of Amir of Amirs. Ghazi-ud-dln, the 
grandson of Nizam-ul-inulk, carried on a secret correspon¬ 
dence with the Mahrattas, and ultimately obtained the post 
of Vizier. Nothing however is known of these intrigues 
beyond the characteristic fact ^ that Bal&ji Rao found it 
convenient to procure firom the Vizier imperial finnans for 
all the territories which he had acquired on the side of 
Hyderabad during the wars for the succession. In return 
Btdaji Rao gave help or countenance to Ghazi-ud-dln, 

b^maji Gaekwar was still a prisoner at Poona, whilst Dbstiuacy 
. Tara Bai was* frettin|: and fuming at Satara. Balaji Rao T®'"* 

' did his best to conciliate the old lady; but she insisted that 
he should come to Satara and acknowledge her authority 
as regent. He sentt a force to invest ^tara; and her 
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commandant, thinking that her cause was hopeless, formed a 
plan for carrying Raja Ram out of the fort, and making him 
over to the besiegers. But Tara Bai discovered the plot, 
and ordered the traitor to be beheaded; and the garrison 
was persuaded to put their own commandant to death, 
together with other officers who had b^en implicated in the 
conspiracy. 

. The protracted imprisonment of Damaji Gaekwar was 
inconvenient to the Peishwa. So long as the Gaekwar was 
shut up in Poona, no revenue or tribute was forthcoming 
from Guzerat Accordingly the Peishwa and Gaekwar were 
forced to come to terras; and the latter was released and 
returned to Guzerat At the same time Tara Bai was 
persuaded to come to Poona. She still hated Balaji Rao and 
the Brahmans, but submitted to her dfestiny. Balaji Rao 
was still anxious that Raja Ram should remain shut up in 
Satara; and he effected his object by entreating the old lady 
to release the boy. Tara Bai was deaf to the feigned 
entreaties of the Peishwa, and persisted in keeping Raja 
Ram a close prisoner until her death. 

The English at Bombay were on friendly terms with 
Balaji Rao. They would have joined him in an expedition 
to drive the French out of the Dekhan, but for the treaty 
of Ppndicherry in 1755, which put an end to the war. 

Subsequently the English and Mahrattas concerted a joint 
attack on the piratical forts of Angria. Colonel Clive and 
Admiral Watson stormed the strongholds at Gheriah, but the 
Mahratta generals held off, and carried on some treacherous 
negotiations with Angria. Ultimately the forts and territory 
were made over to the Peishwa according to a previous 
anangement; but Balaji Rao was very angry because the 
English kept the treasure and stores as prize for the forces 
engaged.* He wrote wrathful letters to the Governor of 
Madm and King George the Second on the subject. 
Subsequently he heard that the Nawab of Bengal had cap¬ 
tured Calcutta, and that Great Britain was at war with 
France, and he began to bluster. The victory at Plassy, 
however, brought him to his senses, and nothing more was 
heard of the Gheriah prize-money. 

^ The tressttie in the forts at Gheriah fdl very far short of what was 
expected. But Angria escaped from the place before the engagement 
began, and there is no dembt that he bribed the Mahratta generus. 
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Balaji Rao himself was neither a soldier nor an adminis- a.i). 
trator. He was an intriguing Brahman,—^restless, tortuous, *7S4-i759 
and crafty, but otherwise indolent and sensual. He gave the 
command of his army in Hindustan to his brother, Rugho- traSTof 
nath Rao, who was associated with Mulhar Rao Holkar and BalajiRao. 
Jyapa sindia.' He entrusted the civil administration at 
Poona to his cousinf Sivadds Rao Bhao; ^ but often em¬ 
ployed him to command his expeditions in the Dekhah and 
Carnatic. 

Mahratta affairs at this ‘period resembled a stormy sea, Mahratta 
The tides of war and plunder were ever and anon bursting 
on remote quarters:—on Mysore and the Carnatic in the to Myso-V 
Peninsula; on Hyderabad and Orissa in the eastern 
Dekhan; on Guzerat, Malwa, and Bundelkund in Hindu¬ 
stan; and as far northward as Lahore and the Rohilla 
country. To trace ^hese impetuous currents of bloodshed 
*and desolation would be tedious and bewildering. It will 
suffice to say that wherever there was weakness or v/ar, 
black swarms of Mahratta horsemen flew like vultures to 
the prey; whilst their presence excited as great a panic at 
Delhi and Lahore as at Arcot or Seringapatam. 

Meanwhile the reign of terror in Delhi was followed by a Mahrattas 
revolution. In 1754 the Vizier, Ghazi-ud-din, deposed and at Delhi 
blinded Ahmad Shah, the son and successor of Muhammad 
Shah. He next set up an old Moghul prince, named 
Alamghir, as a pageant. In these violent proceedings he 
supported by the Mahratta army under Rughonath Rao, 
the brother of the Pcishwa, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. From Delhi, Rughonath Rao ad¬ 
vanced to Lahore, and for a brief period the Mahrattas were 
masters of the Punjab in the room of the Afghans. 

All this time the new Padishah, Alamghir, was in fear Delhi 
of his life, and began to open up secret fiegotiations with tragedies, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Afghan. His eldest son, known 
as the Shahzada, shared his terrors, and fled from Delhi 
• towards Bengal, where he fell into the hands of Clive. In 

^ Jyapa, eldest son of Ranuji Sindia, succeeded to the command or 
pdncipmity of his father about 1754. Jyapa Sindia was assassinated at 
Jodhpur in 1759, and was succc^ed by a younger brother, named 
Mahadaji Sindia, who played an important part in the later history. 

’ This Mahratta oflicer is known to readers of Grant-Duif’s Mahratta 
history by the name of Sewdasheo Bhow. 

• z 
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A.D. 1759 the Vizier put Alamghir to death on suspicion of in- 
1759-1761 triguing with the Afghans; and he then placed another 
puppet on the throne at Delhi; whilst the Shahzada, as the 
eldest son of the murdered Moghul, was proclaimed 
Padishah in Oude and Behar, under the name of Shah 
Alam, 

Afghan At this crisis the avenging Neme^s appeared upon the 
supremacy scene in the person of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Afghan 
at Delhi, conqueror, who had been buj]cling up an Afghan empire 
ever since the death of Nadir Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
was furious at the audacity of the Mahrattas in entering his 
province of the Punjab. He drove out Rughonath Rao 
and advanced to Delhi, and became for a while the arbiter 
of the destinies of the Moghul throne. Ghazi-ud-dfn fled 
from his wrath into perpetual exile. Jbwan Bakht, a son of 
Shah Alam, was placed upon the throne of Delhi as tlie 
deputy of his father; and Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla 
Afghan, was appointed regent, or guardian of the Moghul 
throne, under the title of Amfr of Amfrs. 

Repulse Mahratta conquest was thrown back by the 

of the Afghan invasion. Rughonath Rao returned to Poona, and 
Mahrattas. viras reproached for the heav)' losses he had incurred in the 
Punjab. He had left Hclkar and Sindia to maintain their 
hold on upper Hindustan; but news soon reached the 
Dekhan that both had been routed by the Afghans and were 
flying from the Jumna to the Chambal. 

Surging up The pride ot Balaji Rao was deeply wounded by tliese 
of Hindus repulses. He had been puffed up by his conquests, and 
a^inst burning to wipe away the disgrace which had fallen upon 
Afghans, armies. At the same time a national spirit seemed to 
kindle the Hindoo people against the Afghan invaders. The 
Mahratta army of the Dekhan was pushed to the northward 
over the Nerbu^da to the Chambal under the command of 
Sivadds Rao Bhao. Beyond the Chambal the Mahratta 
army was joined by Holkar, Sindia, and the Gaekwar. 
Many Rajpdt princes also hastened to support the national 
cause; whilst Jdts, Pindharies, and other irregular forces, 
flocked to the increasing host, to reap a harvest of ij&lunder, 
if not to share in the glory of driving the Afghans out of 
Hindustan. 

Crushing In Januaiy, 1761, the Mahrattas received a crushing 
disaster at defeat at Paniput. The details ©f that horrible slaughter 
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have been told in a previous chapter.' The tidings of the a-d. 
massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout the *76*J^6* 
Mahratta empire. Balaji Rao died broken-hearted at the paniput, 
disaster. His death was followed by that of Tara Bai at 1761 : 
the advanced age of eighty-six, exulting in the thought that death of 
she had lived to see the end of her hated and successful Balaji Rao. 
rival.2 * 

Balaji Rao was succeeded on the thpne at Poona by his Mnhda 
young son, Mahdu Rao. The boy Peishwa, the fourth of Bao. 
the name and second of the dynasty, was a minor of seven- 
teen; and his uncle Rughonath Rao, who planted the 
Mahratta flag at Lahore and then retreated to Poona, became 
regent during the minority. 

The reign of Mahdu Rao began with the solemn farce Farce of 
which is the main fSSiture of Mahratta history. The young investiture 
Peishwa, accompanied by" his uncle, the regent, proceeded 
from Poona to Satara to receive his investiture as Peishwa, 
or minister, from the puppet descendant of Sivaji, who was 
reigning in a state prison at Satara as Maharaja of the 
Mahratta empire. Mahdu Rao however was an amiable 
youth, and his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of his 
imprisoned sovereign. Accordingly, Ram Raja was re¬ 
leased from the fortress, and permitted to live henceforth as 
a prisoner at large in the town of Satara. 

At this juncture, the war for the succession to the throne Aggres- 
of Hyderabad was brought to a close. Saldbut Jung was a sions of 
prisoner whilst liis younger brother Nizam Ali reigned in his 
room, Nizam Ali took advantage of the disaster of the 
Mahrattas at Paniput to advance an army towards Poona, 
in the hope of recovering the territories which Balaji Rao 
had wrested from the Hyderabad dominion. The threatened 
invasion was stopped by a compromise, and Nizam Ali 
was pacified with the cession of a part the debateable 
territory. * 

At this period Mahdu Rao was hemmed round tvith 
enemies. He was anxious to take a part in the government, 
but was thwarted by his uncle the regent. The Mahratta 


' SetanUf p^e 290. 

The life of Tara Bai would mahe a Mahratta romance. She was 
hom in 1675, when Sivaji wa<? reigning at Poona and Charles the Second 
was reigning at Whitehall. She died in lyfit, the first year of the reign 
of George & Third. , 
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feudatories were growing disaffected, especially the Bhonsla 

Raja of Berar. Rughuji Bhonsla died in 1754; but his son 
and successor, Janoji Bhonsla, had inherited the family 
jealousy of the Brahmans, and the latent desire to seize the 
Mahratta suzerainty. All this while Nizam Ali of Hyder¬ 
abad was watching the progress of affairs at Poona; ready 
to take advantage of the quarrels Between Mahdu Rao 
and his uncle, or of .the secret designs of Janoji Bhonsla, or 
of any other turn in affairs, which might enable him to 
recover territory and revenue from the Peishwa, or cripple 
the Mahratta power. 

The disputes between Mahdu Rao and his uncle ended in 
the flight of Rughonath Rao from Poona ; but the fugitive 
regent bought the support of Nizam Ali by promising to cede 
more territory. At the same time Janoji Bhonsla of Berar 
advanced an array towards Poona, without any avowed 
purpose, but, like Nizam Ali, with the intention of profiting 
by any change that turned up. These complications were 
brought to a close by the young Peishwa, who suddenly 
submitted himself to his uncle, Rughonath Rao, and was 
promptly imprisoned. Nizam Aii then dt'inanded the 
cession of territory which had been promised him; but as 
the regent had got the belter of his nephew, and was 
strong enough to defy the Nizam, he refused to fulfil his 
promise. Nazim Ali saw that fortune was in favour of the 
regent, and feigned great pleasure at the submission of 
the nephew to the uncle, and withdrew for a while fit)m 
the scene. 

Rughonath Rao, finding himself uncontrolled regent at 
Poona, proceeded, after oriental fashion, to revenge himself 
' on his domestic enemies by removing them from office, and 
confiscating their property. This led to plots agriinst him; 
and the leaders made overtures to the Brahman minister of 
Nizam Ali.' The Brahman suggested to his Muhammadan 
master that the best way of overturning the regency of 


* Both Nizam All of Hyderabad and Hyder Ali of Mysore were 
Muhammadan princes, and as such were natural enemies of Hindu 
idolaters like the Mahrattas; but both entertained Braliman ministers, 
and consequently, in spite of any open wars that were being carried on, 
there were constant undercurrents of intrigue between the Brahman 
rulers of Poona and the Brahman ministers, at Hyderabad and Mysore. 
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Rughonath Rao was to declare that the Bhonsla Raja of a.d. 
Berar was the rightful regent of the Mahratta empire.^ 1761-1763 

Accordingly, N izani Ali authorised his minister to com- 
plete the negotiations with the Berar Raja, and Janoji of Nizaia 
Bhonsla entered very warmly into the scheme for his own Ali. 
aggrandisement. M^nwhile Nizam Ali, with bis'charac¬ 
teristic duplicity, opened up a secret correspondence with 
another member of the Bhonsla clan, known as the Raja 
of Kohlapore, in order to 'have a competitor in reserve m 
the event of Janoji Bhonsla proving tioublesome. 

Rughonath Rao soon had an inkling of the coming Plunder 
danger. His nephew, Mahdu Rao, although still kept in Berar. 
confinement, supported him with influence and counsel. 

Moreover he was joyied by Dhmaji Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Mulhar Rao Holkrft; and the three Mahratta armies 
formed a junction in order to give battle to Nizam Ali 
and the recreant Bhonsla of Berar, Suddenly however the 
three armies avoided an action, and rushed off in Mahratta 
fashion to plunder Berar territory by way of punishing the 
perfidious disloyalty of Janoji Bhonsla. 

Nizam Ali and the Bhonsla tried to overtake the enemy, Plunder of 
but found it impossible, and accordingly followed their 
example, and marched with all haste to the plunder of 
Poona. The inhabitants of Poona were thrown into a panic 
at the report of their approach, and most of them fled for 
refuge to the neighbouring mountains. The united armies 
ransacked the city, and burnt and destroyed every house 
that the inmates were unable to ransom. 

Meanwhile Rughonath Rao had gone on to Hyderabad, Plunder of 
and raised a contribution from the Nizam’s capital He Hydera- 
also opened up a secret correspondence with Janoji Bhonsla, . 
who began to think that he had been deceived by thcof^jj” ^ 
Brahman minister of Nizam Ali; and the Bhonsla was Rerar 
bought over, by a promised cession of territory, to desert Raja, 
Nizam Ali at a fitting opportunity, and join his forces to 
those of Rughonath Rao. 

The hour soon arrived for carrying out the scheme. 
Rughonath Rao became reconciled to his nephew, the young 

^ This incident is remarkable, as showing the absence of caste sym¬ 
pathy between the Brahman minister at Hyderabad and the Brahman 
regent at Poona. The former was proposing tr^ set up a Bhonsla as 
regent in the room of a Brahman. 
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A.D. Peishwa, and moved towards the camp of Nizam Ali on the 
17 64-17 65 Godavari. One half of the Nizam’s army 

Treacher- CFosscd the liver, leaving the remaining troops under liie 

ous command of his Brahman minister to guard the spot until 
slaughter the baggage and stores had been sent over. Janoji 
^ half the Bhonsla lay encamped with the Brahnjian, but feigned to be 
army? * offended at the non-payment of some money, and retreated 
to a distance. The movement was a signal to Rughonath 
Rao, who fell upon the forces of the Brahman minister and 
inflicted a crushing defeat. The battle raged for two days j 
the losses of the Mahrattas are unknown; but ten thousand 
of tlie enemy were reported to have fallen on the field, and 
the Brahman minister was amongst the slain. 

Recon- During the battle Nizam Ali tried to open a cannonade 
ciliation of from the opposite bank, but without effect; and he was 
Nipm compelled to witness the slaughter of his soldiery, and then 
Ru^onaih ^ retreat into his own territories. Rughonath Rao 

Kao. followed with his Mahratla army, but a reconciliation was 
effected. The matter is inexplicable. It is only known 
that Nizam Ali visited Rughonath Rao, expressed contrition, 
laid the blame of all that occurred on the dead Brahman 
minister, and so worked on the weakness or good-nature 
of the Mahratta regent, that the latter forgave all that had 
happened, and actfially presented Nizam Ali with territory 
yielding a yearly revenue of about a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Berar Rughonath Rao paid the Berar Raja the price of his 
treachery but the young Peishwa publicly reproached 
bv?he Bhonsla for his duplicity towards both parties, and 

Pcii.hwa. especially for having joined the Muhammadan, Nizam Ali, 
in trying to subvert the house of the Pcisbwas, to whom 
the Mahratta prjnces owed all their power. 

Mahratta About 1764, the rise of.Hyder Ali in Mysore excited the 
successes alarm of the Mahrattas. Rughonath Rao had become 
li Te? All reconciled to his nephew, and Mahdu Rao marched a large 
of Mysore) ^rmy to the south for the subjugation of Hyder Ali. The 
^764-5. campaign was successful, and Mahdu Rao tried to keep on 
good terms with his uncle, by inviting Rughonath Rao to 
join the Mahratta camp, bring the war to a close, and con¬ 
clude a treaty of peace. 

Subsequently fresh quarrels broke out between Mahdu 
Rao and his uncle, and were inflamed by two Mahratta 
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princesses, namely, the mother of the Peishwa and the wife 
of Rughonath Rao. Mahdu Rao was urged by his mother ^7 66-17 7? 

to imprison his uncle, but he put off doing so. He was presii 

afraid that his unde would gain the support of Nizam Ali, or quarrels 
of Janoji Bhonsla, or of both combined. Mahdu Rao next beiweea 
joined Nizam Ali in an invasion of Berar; and Janoji 
Bhonsla was compelled to cede back nearly all the terri- 
tories he had acquired by his double treachery. 

Subsequently »-Rughonath»Rao engaged in some secret in- Imprison- 
trigue with Mulhar Rao Holkar, for the purjDose of dividing nwnt of 
the Mahratta suzerainty; but Holkar died in 1767 and the 
design was abandoned. Rughonath Rao next proposed to 1768.72. ’ 
retire from the world, and devote the remainder of his life 
to religious contemjjlation at Benares. In i768 hebioke 
out in open rebellioii, and was ultimately overpowered and 
imprisoned in a fortress, .where he remained until the close 
of the reign. 

The death of Mulhar Rao Holkar in 1767 is an import- Death of 
ant event in the history of the Holkar dynasty. Mulhar Mulhar 
Rao had obtained commissions for collecting chout in . 
Malwa as far back as the reign of Maharaja Sahu. He left accession 
no heir. His sou was dead, but his son’s widow carried on of Allah 
the civil administralion, and appointed an officer, named Bai .nml 
Tukaji Holkar, to be commander-in-chief. This daughter- 
in-law of Mulhar Rao Holkar is celebrated in Mahratta [767.*^’ 
history under the name of Allah Bai. She w'as very super¬ 
stitious and extremely lavish to the Brahmans. Accordingly 
she is much praised in BraJimanical traditions as the incar¬ 
nation of every virtue, masculine and feminine. Otherwise 
there is no reason to believe that she was anything more 
than a clever Mahratta queen of the ordinaiy type, who 
conciliated the Brahmans by her largesses,^and appointed a 
favourite to be commander-in-chj^f. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of Mahdu Rao. At one Religious 
time he sought to fulfil his religious obligations as a Brah- vagaries 
man by engaging in divine contemplations for the deliver-^ 
ance of his soul from the vortex of transmigrations. At 
this period the head Sbastri in the Poona cabinet was m 
eminent Brahman, named Ram ShastrL One day Ram 
Sbastri visited the Peishwa on business, and found Mahdu 
Rao absorbed in pious abstraction from the world, with every 
faculty of mind and hcidy engaged in meditations on the 
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A n. Supreme Spirit. "Ram Shastri hastily left the room, but 
next day begged permission to retire from court and go to 
Benares. Mahdu Rao saw he had given offence, and 
apologised for his apparent neglect on the previous day, 
but defended it on the score of piety. Ram Shastri, how¬ 
ever, rebuked him, saying that if he i wished to fulfil his 
duties as a Brahman he should abdicate the throne and 
devote the remainder of his days to contemplating the 
Supreme Spirit at Benares; but that if he**chose to reign 
as Peishwa he should give all his time and energies to the 
welfare of his people, as the only way by which the Brah¬ 
man Peishwas could justify their assumption of sovereignty. 
Mahdu Rao received the rebuke in a becoming spirit, and 
abstained ever afterwards from all religipus practices which 
interfered with his duties as a sovereign? 

Ram Ram Shastri is celebrated in Mahratta annals as a pure 

Shastri,the and Upright judge. He was born at a village near Satara, 
upright but left his home at an early age to study al^ Benares. Later 
Brahman. selected, without any solicitation on his part, for 

the post of head Shastri at Poona; and when Mahdu Rao 
began to take a part in the government, it was Ram Shastri 
who instructed him in the conduct of the administration. 
The greatest evil-doers at Pootia are said to have stood in 
awe of Ram Shastri; and although persons of rank and 
riches occasionally tried to corrupt him, yet no one dared to 
repeat the experiment, or to impeach his integrity. 

Mahratta Throughout the whole reign of Mahdu Rao, the English 
demands in Bengal were struggling through a sea of difficulties. 
S” . Janoji Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, was ‘incessantly demanding 
Seal cbout for Bengal and Behar, first from Mir Jafir, then from 

^ * Mir Kasim, and finally from Lord Clive; and Clive was 

prepared to pay <the chout provided the Mahrattas ceded 
Orissa, but the Directors'in England utterly scouted the 
idea. Fortunately, as already seen, the Bhonsla was too 
busy with the ifttrigues at Hyderabad and Poona, and 
too much alarmed at the artillety and battalions of the 
English Company, to attempt to collect the chout by force 
of arms. 

Relations All this while the English at Bombay were making friendly 
between advances to Mahdu Rao, the Prishwa. They were anxious 
and^ possess the island of Salsette and peninsula of Bassein, in 

Poona, the immediate neighbourhood of^ Bombay, for the protection 
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of their harbour; but the Mahrattas had conquered those A.p. 
places from the Portuguese, and were so proud of their sue- 

cess against Europeans that they would not part with either 
on any terms. In 1767, and again in 1772, an English 
Resident was sent to the court of Poona. He was instructed 
to cultivate fiendly^relations with the Peishwa and his 
ministers, and; to leave no stone unturned that would 
induce the Ppina government to part with Salsette and 
Basscin by sale|or by any other way. 

These relatiois between Bombay and the Peishwa led to Dilemma 
an awkward dipomatic difficulty in the relations between 
Madras and Hjder Ali of Mysore. In 1769 a defensive 
treaty had been concluded with Hyder Ali. Subsequently 
Hyder Ali enga^d in a fresh war with the Peishwa, and 
called upon the Injlish at Madras to help him in accord¬ 
ance with this tr<ity. The English at Madras were thus 
placed in a dilemrta. It would have been the height of folly 
for Madras to ha^e helped in a war against the Peishwa, 
whilst Bombay trying to coax the Peishwa into parting 
with Salsette and ^assein. Again the English at Madras 
could not possibly secure the Carnatic from invasion. If 
they helped Hydei Ali the Mahrattas would invade the 
Carnatic, and if the; did not help him the Mysore army 
would invade the Carnatic. Under such circumstances the 
Madras government '.ould do nothing but lament the un¬ 
fortunate treaty wliicl had drawn them into such a muddle. 

“Meantime the couiiat Delhi was attracting the attention Delhi 
of the Mahrattas. Njib-ud-daula, the guardian of the affairs: 
Moghul throne, must nave been a man of capacity. He 
had risen from the cotimand of a small body of horse to Sa the 
the supreme authority.at Delhi; and from the buttle ofRohilla, 
Paniputin 1761, until ^is death in 1770^ he retained the 
sovereign power in his ^wn ham^, in spite of the enemies 
that threatened him on yery side. 

In 1763 Delhi was tljatened by the Jdts. This myste-Jat princi* 
nous race are supposedio have been akin to the ancient at 
Get®. They may be ^scribed as Hinduised Scythians, 
who had entered the Puiab at some remote period and 
established outposts in Hjidustan. Many of the J4ts who 
settled in the Punjab be(^e Sikhs. Those in Hindustan 
founded a principality iWeen Ulwar and .Agra on the 
basis of freebooting and p^der; and this predatory power 
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A.D. has since been converted into a peaceful state, is repre- 
17 64*17 65 sented in the present day by the Raj of Bhurtpere. 

Suraj Mai eighteenth c^tury wSis a 

the ]at ' Bide wamor named Suraj Mai. The exploits of this semi¬ 
hero ; his barbarous chieftain resemble those of Sivaji. Like Sivaji 
fortresses, ijjs strength lay in his fortresses. He built, or, perhaps only 
repaired, four vast fortresses of mud baked In the sun, of 
which Bhurtpore and Deeg are existing typei They were 
impervious to cannon, and wer^ regarded ^ impregnable 
down to comparatively modem times. 1 
Slain near In 1764 Suraj Mai was joined by the infai^ous Sumru, the 
Delhi, Patna miscreant who had fled from the Nawalf Vizier of Oude, 

and was glad to enter the service of the lihja. Suraj Mai 
was puffed up by this addition to his forc^, and began to 
threaten Delhi; and Najib-ud-daula sffit ^n envoy with a 
present of flowered chintz to conciliate hin^ Suraj Mai was 
delighted with the chintz, and ordered it jo be made into a 
suit of clothes; but he refused to talkjof anything else, 
and the envoy retired in disgust. Suraj Sal advanced with 
an army to Delhi, but instead of besi^ing the city, he 
went out to hunt, by way of bravado, in pe imperial park of 
the Great Moghul. He and his retinue ^ere surrounded by 
a flying squadron of Moghul horse, and/were slaughtered to 
a man. The dead body of the Raja Vas found arrayed in 
the chintz. The head was cut off, anl carried on a lance; 
and the Jdts were so terrified at thejsight that they fled 
back to their own country. | * 

Ranjit The Jit principality then becam^ a scene of horrible 
Singhj turmoil. The sons of Suraj Mallwere all fighting or 

thejat. murdering one another. At last ajburyiving son named 

Ranjit Singh secured the chiefship. 1 His territory bristled 
with forts, and was reckoned to yifd a yearly revenue of 
two mUUons sterling, and to maiflain an army of sixty 
thousand men.^ Ranjit Singh vn^jone of the predatory 
powers of Hindustan who had |arnt to trim between 
Afghans and Mahrattas. j 

In 1764—65 Najib-ud-daula ^ intriguing with the 

' A native army in the last century a mere mob pf followers, 
withont discipline or oiganisation. The^ports as regards the number 
of troops in such an army are altogijer unreliable^ and there is •no 
posaibte means of checking the native 
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English at Calcutta. He was expecting Governor Spencer a.p. 
to cede the territory of Oude, and to send Shah Alam to 
Delhi, Had these measures been carried out, Najib-ud- 
daiila would have been exalted to the real sovereignty of between 
Hindustan; whilst the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans Delhi and 
would have been extended from the upper Jumna to the Calcutta, 
Carumnassa. But l^ord Clive, as already seen, broke up 
the whole scheme; and Oude, instead of being a rfienace 
to Behar and Bengal, was inverted into a barrier against 
Afghans and Mahrattas. 

In 1767, the same year that Lord Clive left India for I^st 
ever, Ahmad Shah Abdali advanced an Afghan army for the 
last time against Delhi, in the hope of once more enriching 
his coffers witii the plunder of Hindustan. Najib-ud-daula Abdali, 
feigned to join the hivaders, but created delays and thwarted 1767, 
operations, until Ahmad Shah was at his wit’s end. The 
Afghan troops were harassed by the Sikhs, oppressed by the 
hot weather, and threatened with the approach of the rainy 
season. At the same time they were breaking out in 
mutiny from want of pay or plunder. At last Ahmad Shah 
was obliged to rest content with a small supply of money 
from Najib-ud-daiila, and to return baffled and disheartened 
to Kdbul and Kandahar. 

By this time the Mahrattas had recovered their losses at Mahratta 
Paniput. In 1769 the army of the Peishwa crossed the 
Chambal to the number of fifty thousand horse. They 
levied arrears of tribute from the Rajpdt princes to the jq* ‘ ^ 
value of a hundred thousand pounds sterling. They next 
entered the territory of the Jdts, under pretence of helping 
one of the sons of Suraj Mai, and exacted a contribution of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Najib-ud-daula 
was thrown into alarm, and made overtures to the Mah> 
rattas for an accommodation; but he died in 1770, and was 
succeeded in the post oC Amir of Amirs by his son, Zabita 
Khan. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia appeared upon the scene.^ Rise of 
This ambitious warrior, like the other feudatories of the Mah* Mah^aji 
ratta empire, was of low origin. In a previous generation, Sindia. 
his father, Ranuji Sindia, had been trusted with the menial 
duty of carrying the Peishwa^s slippers, but had subsequently 

^ page 337 ; mte. 
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risen to high military commands, and secured a territorial 
•estate for* his family. Mahadaji Sindiawas an illegitimate 
son; but he was a man of undoubted capacity, and had won 
his laurels in the Dekhan wars of 1751. Subsequently the 
question of succession to the territorial estate was referred 
to the Peishwa as suzerain; and Rughonath Rao opposed 
the claims of Mahadaji, whilst Mahdu Rao supported them. 

In 1771 Mahadaji Sindia was the hero of an achievement 
which startled all Hindustan. He drew the Padishah, Shah 
Alam, out of his protected retreat at Allahabad, and con¬ 
veyed him to the Moghul capital. Shah Alam was restored 
to the throne of his fathers; Zabita Khan fled to the 
Rohilla country ; and the Mahrattas recovered their supre¬ 
macy at Hindustan. ‘ 

In 1772 Mahdu Rao Peishwa died #f consumption, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Narain Rao. 

’ Mahratta history entered on a new phrase. The plots and 
intrigues at Poona drew the Bombay settlement into a 
vortex which culminated in the fii-st Mahratta war. The 
story of this war belongs to the administration of Warren 
Hastings, and will be told in the following chapter. 

Mahratta history, as told in the foregoing pages, will 
appear bewildering to European readers; but it is never¬ 
theless of value as a reflex of Hindu politics and ruling ideas. 
It brings out the characteristics of Hindu princes and priests 
in the eighteenth century; and it also fumishes a key to 
Hindu history from a remote antiquity. Indeed the Mali- 
ratta empire may be accepted as a type of all Hindu empires. 
It was founded by warriors who were little better than free¬ 
booters, and governed by Brahman ministers, who often, as 
in the case of the Peishwas, succeeded in usurping the sove¬ 
reign power, ^ 














CHAPTER VI. 


ENGLISH RULE : WARREN HASTINGS, 

A.D. 1772 TO 1785. 

The government of Warren Hastings is perhaps the most a.d. 
important in the history of British India. It was, however, * 772*1774 
so blackened by his enemies and belauded by his friends, 
that few of his contemporaries understood its real character ^ hbtoiy. 
and the records of the period are a mass of controversy and 
confusion. 

The previous career of Hastings is creditable as far as it is Previous 
known. In 1750, at the age of eigliteeii, he landed at Cal- 
cutta for the first time. For seven years longer the Company **®®*‘“8®* 
was a mere firm of merchants. Hastings was employed to 
sort silks and muslins, and to invoice opium and saltpetre; 
but he managed to learn Hindustani and pick up some 
knowledge of Persian. After the victory at Plassy he 
entered into political life as Resident at Murshedabad. 

Next he played an important part in the council of Governor 
Yansittart at Calcutta. In 1764 he returned to England and 
became poor. In 1769 he came back to India as member 
of council at Madras. Three years a?terwards he was s? 
selected for the most imporiaSt post in the Company's 
service, namely, that of Governor of Bengal. 

Governor Hastings was forty years of age, and hadR«*forms 
evidently read much and thought much. Within a few in the 
months after his arrival in Calcutta he placed the whole of 
the administration, revenue and judicial, on a reformed foot- IJatiolu * 
ing. He turned the European supravisors into collectors of 
revenue; abolished the more obnoxious cesses; and reduce<,l 
the number of inland ^custom-houses. He went on a tour 
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through the districts, accompanied by four members o( 
council, and leased out the lands for five years at fixed 
rates. Whenever a Zemindar came to terms he was retained 
in the possession of his district. Whenever a Zemindar 
held out he was granted a subsistence allowance and the 
land was leased to the highest bidder. So far Hastings 
acted much after the fashion of Nawab'Murshed Kuli Khan, 
in the old days of Moghul rule. 

Governor Hastings transferred all judicial powers from 
the Zemindars to the European ^collectors. He established 
a civil and a criminal court in each district, in which the 
European collector sat as President, and was assisted by 
Muhammadan and Hindu officials. He abolished the judge’s 
fee of one quarter of the amount in dispute, wljich under 
native rule had always been levied in civil cases. He drew 
up a simple code of regulations for the new courts, which 
abolished all the glaring evils which had existed under the 
native system. * The details are of no interest in the present 
day, excepting so far as they redound to the credit of Warren 
Hastings, who was unquestionably the ablest and most suc¬ 
cessful administrator that ever governed Bengal. 

Meanwhile Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab 
Rai were brought down to Calcutta; and the conduct of 
their respective administrations was brought under judicial 
investigation. Nothing, however, could be judicially proved. 
No charges were substantiated, except by accusers acting 
from interested motives, or by men of a notoriously bad 
character. No native of standing and respectability, who 
had learnt to know and fear the deputy Nawabs, was 
likely to bring charges against men who might be eventually 
restored to authority and power. Moreover there must 
have been many Englishmen anxious to screen the ac¬ 
cused. In the end both were acquitted. Raja Shitab Rai 
was restored to his post ind died shortly afterwards; but 
Hastings utterly refused to restore Muhammad Reza Khan.^ 


m 

Judicial inquiries are always unsatisfactory in India. The law will 
often acquit a Iwown criminal from the contradictory diaracter of the 
evidence. Mr. James Mill had emphatically a judicial mind, and it has 
led him into grave hbtorical errors. He convicted Govertior Vansittart 
of receiving a bribe on native evidence alone; and tliat evidence has 
been proved by government records to be absolutely false. Ag^in^ 
Mr. Mill accepted the acquittal of both Mtdiaitmiad Reza Khan and 
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But native administration had received its death-blow; a.q. 
the authority of the deputy Nawab Nazims was gone for ever. ^ 7 7 ^ *7 74 
The central offices of revenue were removed to Calcutta, and 'Transfer 
placed under the supervision of English officials, under the of the 
n^me of a Board of Revenue. Two new courts of appeal capital to 
were established at Calcutta, in which the Governor or a Calcutta, 
member of council «it as President, assisted by learned 
MunsWs and- Pundits. Henceforth Calcutta was the capital 
of Bengal and Behar; and Murshedabad dwindled into in- 
•significance a^ the residence of a Nawab* Nazim without 
authority or power. 

Meanwhile the flight of Shah Alam from Allahabad to Delhi 
Delhi in 1771 had broken the political ties which bound ’ 
the English to the Great Moghul. Henceforth the English 
held possession of Bengal and Behar, not by a sham asso- K^gUsh 
cialion with a puppet Nawab Nazim, nor by the affectation from the 
of icting as Dewan to a puppet Padishah, but by the right Creat 
of the sword, and the sword alone. * 

Shah Alam had deserted the English for the Mahrattas, in Shah 
the wild hope of reigning over Hindustan, like another Alam and 
Aurangzeb or Akl^ar. The Mahrattas, under Mahadaji 
Sindia,drove out the Rohilla guardian of the Moghul 
empire, and restored Shah Alam to the throne at Delhi.' 

But the new Padishah suffered very considerably by the 
change. He had been a mere pageant under the protection 
of the English; and he was still a mere pageant in the hands 
of,Mahadaji Sindia; but he had thrown away the tribute 
from Bengal and Oude, which had been given to him under 
Ixrd Clive's settlement of 1765, and which not only relieved 
him from his previous penury, but sufficed for the mainte¬ 
nance of his sham suzerainty at Allahabad.^ 

These losses were a painful surprise to Mahadaji Sindia 

« o 

Raja Shitab Rai, when it was impossible that they should have been 
innocent. Nevertheless the treatment of both men was hanb and 
oppressive. It was w'hat might liave been expected from oriental 
potentate.s, but was unworthy of the British government. 

^ Nhjib-ud-<iaula, the guai-dian of the Moghul empire, died at 
Delhi iu 1770, and was succeeded in the post by his son, Zabita Khan. 

Qn the approach of Shah Alam and the Mahrattas to the city of 
Zabita Khan fled to the Rohilla country. Thus for a brief 
period the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans at Delhi was supeneded 
by 'bat of the Mahrattas. 

^ See ante^ pages 311, 314. 
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as well as to Shah Alam. Maliadaji Sindia had restored 
Shah Alam to his throne for the sole purpose of ruling 
over Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul; and he 
had fondly expected to receive the yearly tribute of a quarter 
of a million sterling for the Bengal provinces, as well as the 
revenues of Allahabad and Korah, which had been assigned 
to Shah Alam in lieu of tribute from Oude. Accordingly 
Mahadaji Sindia demanded the payments in the name of 
Shah Alam, very shortly after his arrival at Delhi, but met 
with an unqualified refusal. * 

The English in Bengal decided that as Shah Alam had 
broken off his relations with the East India Company by 
his flight to Delhi, he had in like manner forfeited his claim 
to the imperial tribute which he had drawn under their 
guarantee. At the same time the English knew that the 
money, if granted, would only go int(? the pockets of the 
Mahrattas;—the predatory power which had been the 
terror of India for more than a century. 

The equity of this refusal of the English Company to 
continue the payment of the imperial tribute was much 
debated at the time, but to no practical purpose. The Moghul 
empire was politically dead when Lord Clive tried to 
re-habilitate Shah Alam as a spectre of the past; and the 
flight of Shah Alam back to Delhi was like the return 
of the spectre to its cemeter3^ So long as the Padishah 
remained under the protection of the English, they had been 
willing to maintain him as a pageant to be fluttered in ,the 
eyes of the French and Dutch as a show of Moghul 
sovereignty. But when he threw himself on the protection of 
the Mahrattas, there was nothing to be gained by paying the 
tribute; and the refusal to pay was equivalent to a declara¬ 
tion of war and assertion of independent sovereignty, which 
Moghul or Mahmtta could only set aside by force of arms. 

But although the Malwattas were not prepared to wage 
war against the English, they were pertinacious in urging 
their claims. Accordingly they began to threaten the 
Nawab Vizier of Oude; and they invaded and plundered 
the RohiUa country on his north-western frontier. But 
they were willing to forego further plunder in the Rohilla 
country, provided that Hafiz Khan, the Rohilla ruler, would 
permit them to march unmolested through his territory for 
tlie invasion and plunder of Oude. 
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The Nawab Vizier had fenced off the evil day by making a.d. 
a treaty with Hafiz Khan. He engaged to drive the Mah- ^ 772-1774 
rattas out of the Rohilla country; but in return for this (;;ia^7of 
service he had exacted a pledge from Hafiz Khan to pay the Nawab 
him forty lakhs of rupees, or four hundred thousand pounds Vizier 
sterling. Subsequently the Mahrattas were drawn away against the 
from Hindustan by ddfnestic troubles. Mahdu Rao Peishwa 
had died at Poona, and disputes had arisen as regards 
the succession; and Mahadaji Sindia and Tukaji Holkar 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. Conse¬ 
quently the Mahratta scare passed away from the Rohilla 
country; whilst the Nawab Vizier of Oude was relieved from 
all danger of Mahratta invasions. Under such circumstances 
the Nawab Vizier recovered sufficient heart to form plans 
for his own aggrandisement. He turned a covetous eye on 
the Rohilla country, and began to show his teeth by de¬ 
manding payment of the forty lakhs from Hafiz Khan. 

The claim was disavowed by Hafiz Khan, and possibly on 
good grounds; but at this distance of time it would be use¬ 
less to inquire into the.rights of a money dispute between 
the Nawab Vizier and the Rohilla ruler. 

The Nawab Vizier, doubtless, had his own quarrel with the Nawab 
Rohilla Afghans. He was a Shiah and they were Sunnis; Vizier 
and as he could not rely on their friendship, he was anxious to 
extirpate their power, and take possession of their country, brigade. * 
But he wanted the services of one of the Company's 
brigades; and he offered to pay Governor Hastings the 
expenses of the brigade so long as it remained in his 
country, and to make over the forty lakhs into the bargain. 
Accordingly in 1773 Governor Hastings agreed to meet 
the Nawab Vizier at Benares. 

The Rohillas were doubtless a troublesome people; and, Dangesous 
like Afghans in general, they were often* at war amongst position 
themselves. ' They had establisfied a dominion over the 
Hindu population betw'een the eastern bank of the Ganges Afgiians. 
and the north-western frontier of Oude. They were a thorn 
in the side of the Nawab Vizier. They might possibly have 
proved a barrier to Oude against the Mahrattas; but pos¬ 
sibly they might come to terms with the Mahrattas, and 
not only permit the Mahratta marauders to march through 
their country, but take a part in the invafsion and plunder of 
Oude. 


A A 
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A.D. Warren Hastings had also to consider the Rohilla 
1772-177^^ question from an English point of view. The Rol'illa 
Poiuical were a long way off; not only beyond the British 

reasons for but beyond the Oude frontier; and the Directors 

English had repeatedly ordered its servants in Bengal to keep 
neutrality, within the river Carumnassa. Moreover the English had 
no quarrel with the Robillas; and tRey knew nothing of 
the rights or wrongs of the rupture between the Nawab 
Vizier and the Rolnllas beyonj^ what tlie Nawab Vizier 
might choose to tell them. 

Financial But the Bengal treasury was empty, and the Directors 
rea'^ons were pressing Governor Hastings for funds ; moreover the 
promised supply would not only fill the treasury, but relieve 
ence\*^^* the Company of nearly one-third of its military expenditure 
in Bengal. Accordingly, Governor Hastings came to terms 
with the Nawab Vizier at Benares; and moreover made 
over Allahabad and Kor.ah to the Nawab Vizier for another 
sura of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling. 

Suspicious The only question was whether the Nawab Vizier did not 
action of remove the scruples of Governor Hastings by a private 
present of a few lakhs for himself. The character of 
as ings. yp |.y contradict such a suspicion; 

but in England he had felt the pressure of want; he had 
seen his fellows coming home with large fortunes; and the 
Temptation must have been strong to a man schooled in 
dealings with natives. Innocent or guilty, he laid himself 
open to suspicion. He conducted the negotiations * at 
Benares with the utmost privacy; and the English com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army was especially angry at 
being shut out from all share in the dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier. Hastings could have had no object in maintaining 
so much secresjj^in his money dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier, otherwise than that,of securing a money present for 
himself; and the commander-in-chief of the cengal army 
could have had no ground for exasperation at being shut out 
from the interview, had he not in like manner reckoned 
on receiving a handsome douceur. However, the bargain 
was concluded, and nothing further could be said ; but it is 
easy to believe that the enemies of Hastings had formed their 
own opinion of what at best was a dubious transaction.^ 

' It is a current article of faith amongst Orientals that wherever there 
is secrecy there is either treachery »ir corruption. Accordingly a native 
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In January, 17 74, the English brigade was marched through a d 

Oude into the Rohilla country, accompanied by the Nawab * 774 - 
Vizier and a large army. The Rohillas were defeated by t5„iLTi7 
the English, and by the English alone. The Rohillas fled 
in all directions, leaving Hafiz Khan amongst the slain. cowaKlico 
TheJJawab Vizier was^qually cowardly and cruel. He kept cruelty 
his troops at a distance during the battle, but when it 'vas 
over he let them loose on the unhfppy country to murder, Vizier, 
plunder, and commit every, atrocity of which Asiatics are 
cajiable. The English commander of the brigade was 
utterly disgusted with the cowardice and cruelty displayed 
on all sides. “ The Engli.sh,” he declared, “ have had all the 
fighting, whilst these bandits have had all the plunder.” 

It was unfortunate for the honour of the nation that the Hastings 
English should have i^ppearcd to sanction such barbarities ; 
but this was the curse of native alliances in the eighteenth 
century, and it is difficult to blame Hastings for the 
atrocities committed by the Nawab Vizier. In other re¬ 
spects the war was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Nawab Vizier concluded a treaty with a surviving son 
of Hafiz Khan, named Faiz-ullah Khan, under which Faiz- 
ullah Khan became his vassal. Henceforth Faiz-ullah Khan 
and his descendants were known as the Nawabs of Rampore. 

Meanwhile Governor Hastings had appointed an English Mi<Hleton 
servant of the Company, named Middleton, to reside at 
Lucknow as the medium of all his correspondence with the 
Nawab Vizier. The amounts due to the Company were volution at 
being paid by instalments, and matters seem to have been Calcutta, 
progressing smoothly. Suddenly there was a revolution in 
the English government at Calcutta, which nearly drove 
Warren Hastings from his post and threatened to undermine 
the Company’s power in India. * 

The disordered state of the Con^pany’s affairs had induced New 
the British ministry to reorganise the Bengal government. 

In 1774 Warren Hastings was appointed Governor-General 
of all the British settlements in Inoia, as well as Governor 1774.’ 

envoy will often refuse ‘an interview unle-s his leading followers are 
present, or unless he actually contemplates treachery or corruption. 

The enemies of Hastings not only complained of his mysterious 
fecresy, but whispered that he w^as in pressing need of money to provide 
for ImhofF, the portrait painter, and to defray the expenses of the 
divorce of Mrs. Imhofl, wh(> afterwards became '.lis wife. 

A A '* 
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of Bengal. The council at Calcutta had hitherto consisted of 
ten or twelve members who were servants of the Company. 
This was abolished, and a council of five was nominated 
in its room, Mr. Hastings took his seat as president by 
virtue of his office, with a single vote as member of council, 
and a casting vote when parties were equally divided. Mr. 
Harwell, a servant of the Company in India, was also ap¬ 
pointed member of tfie council. The three additional 
members were sent out from, England, namely, General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis. 

At the same time a Supreme Court of judicature was 
created at Calcutta, consisting of a chief justice and three 
puisne judges, who were sent out from England by the 
direct appointment of the Crown.^ 

The three new members of coimcjl from England were 
strongly prejudiced against the Company’s government. 
They soon formed a united opposition to Hastings; but the 
life and soul of the opposition was Philip Francis. 

This extraordinary man was born in 1740, and was con¬ 
sequently only thirty-four years of age on his arrival in India; 
but he had spent some years in the War Office in London, 
and was known to the initiated as a man of large capacity. 
Of late years it has been discovered that Francis was the 
author of the Letters of Junius. The Letters had created a 
great sensation in London by their lofty assumption of 
patriotism, and their bitter invectives against men in power; 
and it is shrewdly suspected that the secret of the author¬ 
ship was known to the British ministers, and that Philip 
Francis was sent to India on a salary of ten thousand 
a year to get him out of the way. Macaulay describes 
Francis as capable of patriotism and magnanimity, and free 
from vices of a sordid kind j but otherwise vindictive, arro¬ 
gant, and insolent; confounding his antipathies with his 
duties, and mistaking his'^malevolence for public virtue.^ 

* A distinction must be drawn between the Supreme Court at Cal¬ 
cutta, with judges appointed by the Crown, and the two Courts of 
Ajmeal established by Warren Hastings, which were known down to 
1801 as the Sudder or Company’s Courts. (See ante, page 351.) .Sub¬ 
sequently similar courts were created at Madras and Bombay, In 1861 
the Sudder and Supreme Courts were amalgamated at each of tlic three 
Presidencies into what is at present known as the High Court. 

* This opinion is worth bearing in mind, as it is confirmed by Mr. 
Herman Merivale, editor of the Correspondence and Journals of Francis. 
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The new triumvirate landed at Calcutta in October 1774 ; a.d. 
their first action was to condemn the Rohilla war, and to * 774 -* 77 S 
call for the correspondence between Hastings and Middle- 
ton. Had Hastings produced those papers he would have nation of 
silenced all suspicion ; but he refused, on the ground that the Rohilia 
much of the correspondence referred to private matters, and ''“f = sus- 
he would only agree ttf produce extracts. From that hour 
Philip Francis seems to have believed that Hastings had 
been bribed by the Nawab Vizier. 

Philip Francis next moved that Middleton should be re- Middleton 
called to Calcutta, and that a Mr. Bristow should be sent superseded 
as Resident to Lucknow. This measure was carried out in 
the teeth of Hastings and Barwell by a majority of three i^ucknow. 
votes against two. Hastings saw that his .authority was set 
aside; and for many months Philip Francis was supreme in 
the Calcutta council, fieing supported by the votes of General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson. 

The ability of Philip Francis is beyond all question. He Ability of 
had scarcely been four months in the country when he sent 
to England a scheme for the government of Bengal, which 
corresponded very much to what has been since carried out 
in India. The King of Great Britain was to be the only 
sovereign in Bengal. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was to extend over all the natives in the Bengal provinces. 

The English language was to be used in all affairs of govern- 
nment. The lands were to be granted to the Zemindars, 
and, in many cases to the Ryots, in perpetuity or for life, 
with fixed rents, and fixed fines on the renewal of leases. 

But Philip Francis had a fixed purpose which destroyed Factious 
all his usefulness; namely, to ruin Hastings and succeed opposi- 
him as Governor-General Right or wrong, he opposed 
Hastings in everything. 

In 1775 the Nawab Vizier died,—the ont:e famous Shuja- Death of 
ud-daula; he was succeeded on tRe throne of Oude by his Nawab 
son, Asof-ud-daula. This event opened up new troubles 
for Hastings. He proposed that the treaty relations 

which had been formed with the father should continue to be terference 
binding on the son. Francis opposed this view, and was of lE^rancis. 
anxious to make better terms. He insisted that the new 
Nawab Vizier should Cede the suzerainty of Benares to 
the Company, and pay a larger monthly allowance for 
the services of the Company’s brigade, which had been 
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maintained by the Nawab Vizier within his own dominions 
ever since the Rohilla Avar. 

The cession of the suzerainty of Benares is of some im- 
ponance. It was the only territory acquired by the Bengal 
government during the administration of Warren Hastings; 
and the acquisition was not the act of Warren Hastings, 
but of Philip Francis. Lord Cliv^ had laid down the 
Carumnassa as the boundary of British territory, and that 
boundary would have been maintained down to the time 
of Lord Wellesley, but for the interference of Philip Francis. 

The next dispute related to the treasures of the deceased 
Nawab Vizier. Under oriental rule there is often no dis¬ 
tinction between the revenues of the state, and the priv^atc 
property of the ruler. Shuja-iid-daula had left accumulated 
hoards of surplus revenue amounting to two or three millions 
sterling. His son and successor, Asof-iid-daula, declared 
that the money was state property. But the mother and 
grandmother of the new Nawab Vizier, who were popularly 
known as the two Begums, claimed the whole of this 
large sum on the ground that it had been made over to 
them as his private property. 

The claim of the Begums was preposterous. The deceased 
Nawab Vizier could never have been justified m making 
over two millions sterling of state revenue to a couple of old 
ladies shut up in a zenana, whilst leaving his son and 
successor with an empty treasury, to defray the large debts 
due to the East India Company. 

The money question, however, between the new Na.vab 
Vizier and the tw^o Begums, was one in which the English 
government ought not to have interfered. Such was the 
opinion of Warren Hastings, but such was not the opinion of 
Philip Francis. Mr. Bristow, the new Resident who had been 
sent to LucknoV at the instance of Philip Francis, inter¬ 
fered in behalf of the two Begums; and the two ladies paid 
some quarter of a million sterling to the Resident, on account 
of the debt due by the Oude government to the East India 
Company, and were then confirmed in the possession of the 
remainder. Hastings condemned the interference of the 
Resident, but Francis and his colleagues sanctioned all that 
had been done. 

By this time it was widely known amongst the natives that 
Hastings had lost his authority; that Francis was the rising 
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man; and that he and his two colleagues, Clavering and a.d. 
Monson, were giving ready ear to all charges brought against *775- 
the Governor-General. A host of informers soon appeared 
with accusations of bribery and corruption, which were brought 
greedily swallowed by the triumvirate. It is impossible to agaiust 
say that the whole were either true or untrue. But two dis- Hastings 
tinct charges were Uroiight against Hastings by a man 
named Nund-komar, which deserve consideration. Hast- •' 
iugs had apjjointed a widow of Mir Jafir, named Muni 
Begum, to manage the household of the NavVab Nazim. 

He had also appointed a son of this very Nund-komar to 
act conjointly with Muni Begum. Hastings was accused 
by Nund-komar of receiving a bribe of thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling in return for these appointments. He was 
also accused by the same man of having received a hundred 
thousand iiounds to connive at the embezzlements of Mu¬ 
hammad Reza Khan. 

The cliaraclcr of Nund-komar was utterly bad. He was Hastings 
a high-caste Brahman, but he was known to have forged 
seals and signatures, and to have carried on a treasonous 
correspondence with Shah Alam and the French governor of 
Pondicherry. But the two charges of bribery involved an 
aggregate of a hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
sterling, and might have been disproved by the production 
of accounts. Hastings, however, preferred to stand on liis 
dignity. He refused to answer charges brought by such a 
miscreant, or to be tried like a criminal by his own council. 

Francis persisted in giving his full belief to Nund-komar, 
and he voted that the charges were proved. 

Hastings, in self-defence, brought an action against Nund- 
komar, in the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, for 
conspiracy. The judges admitted the charge, but sutfered komar. 
Nund-komar to go out on bail. Sijf weeks afterwards 
Nund-komar was arrested for fcfrgery, tried by the new chief 
justice, Sir Elijah Irapey, convicted by a jury of Englishmen, 
condemned to be hanged, and finally executed at Calcutta 
in the presence of a large multitude. 

There is no doubt that Nund-komar committed forgery; judici-il 
but it is questionable whether he would have been arrested murder, 
on the charge if he had not brought accusations against 
Hastings. Again, there is no doubt that Nund-komar had 
committed offences worthy of death; but it is questionable 
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A.D. whether he ought to have been hanged for forgery. Such a 
1772-1773 punishment for such an offence waS UnknOWIl tO the people 
of Bengal. The execution of Nund-komar has therefore 
been regarded by many as a judicial murder, and the 
guilt haS' been equally distributed between Warren Hastings 
and Elijah Iropey. 

Charges The execution of Nund-komar fines' Calcutta with terror, 
against From that time forth not a single native dared to whisper 
Hastings ^ charge against Hastings. Even Francis was paralysed. 
^topi)e . Possibly he discovered, when it was too late, that he had 
been more or less the dupe of Nund-komar. Subsequently, 
when a petition in the name of the dead man passed through 
tlie council, it was Francis who moved that it should be burnt 
by the common hangman. 

Mahratta Meanwhile the relations between thq English settlement 
affairs ; at Bombay and the Peishwa of the Mahrattas at Poona were 
relations ijeginning to alarm the Governor-General and council at 
Bombay Calcutta. In order, however, to take in clearly the current 
and Poona, of events it will be necessary to review the progress of 
Mahratta affairs, 

Narain Mahdu Rao, fourth PeLshwa, died in November, 1772, 
Kao, fifth aged twenty-eight. He left no son, and his widow perished 
Peishwa, qu his funeral pile. His younger brother, Narain Rao, 
succeeded to the throne at Poona as fifth Peishwa; and 
went to Satara to receive the dress of investiture from the 
puppet Maharaja. The uncle, Rughonath Rao, was released 
from prison, and re-appointed guardian. 

Jarring jarring elements which had been at work during 

elements, the reign of Mahdu Rao, broke out afresh under his 
successor. The natural jealousy between the uncle and the 
nephew was inflamed to fever heat by the wife of the one 
and the mother of the other. The discord was aggravated 
by a secret rivalrj^ between two Brahman ministers. The 
elder, Sakaram Bapu, supported the pretensions of the 
uncle guardian, Rughonath Rao; whilst the younger Brah¬ 
man, destined to become famous under the name of Nana 
Famavese, was plotting his own advancement by courting 
the favour of the young Peishwa. 

Murder of In April, 1773, the uncle guardian was arrested and 
Narain imprisoned in the palace of Poona, where the young 
Rao, 1773. Peishwa was residing. In the following August Narain 
Rao was murdered. To this day thje story is a mystery. 
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During the morning of the 30th of August, the Peishwa’s A.n.- 

troops were clamouring at tiie palace for arrears of pay. *772-1773 

The young Peishwa ordered the palace to be secured, and 
retired to his afternoon siesta. His orders were neglected; 
the clamour increased; the troops, led on by two conspira¬ 
tors, broke into the palace. The young Peishwa started 
from his slumbers, an? ran to his uncle’s apartments, and 
prayed for protection. Rughonath Rao interfered, but the 
conspirators declared they hg,d gone too far, and slaughtered 
Narain Rao on the spot. By this time the palace was sur¬ 
rounded by troops ; armed men thronged the streets; the 
shops were shut throughout the city; and the inhabitants of 
Poona ran to and fro in consternation. At last the news 
transpired that Narain Rao was murdered, but nothing was 
known of the murderfrs.^ 

Rughonath Rao was unquestionably implicated. Ram Rughonath 
Shastri investigated the case, and charged him with having Rao, sixth 
set on two conspirators to assassinate his nepheAV. Rugho- P^l=»hwa. 
nath Rao admitted having authorised the arrest of his 
nephew, but denied having ordered the murder. Ram 
Shastri recovered the original document, and discovered 
that the word signifying “ to seize ” had been changed into 
the word signifying “ to kill,” Henceforth it was the general 
belief that the alteration was made by Ananda Bai, the 
unscrupulous wife of Rughonath Rao. The result was that 
Rughonath Rao ascended the throne of Poona as the 
successor to his murdered nephew, and began to reign as 
sixth Peishwa; but Ram Shastri retired from Poona, 
refusing all employment under the new regime.® 

The distractions at Poona encouraged Nizam Ali to take 
the field from Hyderabad. But the Bhonsla of Berar came 
to the help of the new Peishwa;® anc^ Nizam Ali was 

^ Here, as elsewhere in dealing with the Mahrattas, the details are 
given on the auth(jrity of Grant Duff's Mahraita histoiy, 

® Rughonath Kao, sixth Peishwa, plays an important part in the after 
relations of the English with the Mahratias. He is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the records of the eighteenth century under the name of 
Kagoba, but Rughonath Rao is his correct name. He was the father 
of Raji Rao, the eighth Peishwa and last of the dynasty, who was de¬ 
throned in 1818, and died in 1851, leaving the infamous Nana Sahib as 
his adopted son. 

* Janoji Bhonsla died in 1773, leaving no natural kin. He had a 
brother named Mudaji Bhoq^Ia; and he left th ' Raj of Berar to the 
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defeated, and compelled to cede territory yielding a yearly 
revenue of about two hundred thousand pounds. But N i/arn 
Ali once again worked on the weakness of Rughonath Kao; 

paid him a visit, praised his wisdom, and made over his 

seal of state, telling him to take as much territory as he 
wanted. Rughonath Rao was cajoled and befooled. Nc)t 
to be outdone in generosity, he actuafly gave back the ceded 
territory to Nizam Ali; a senseless act of generosity which 
proved fatal to his authorityfor had he distributed the 
territory judiciously amongst the Mahratta chiefs, he would 
have bound them closely to his cause. 

Rughonath Rao was indeed born to be outwitted. He 
marched an army towards the south to attack H>der Ali, 
and was suddenly astonished by the news of a revolution at 
Poona. During his absence from th<» capital the widow of 
Narain Rao gave birth to a son. The infant was placed 
upon the throne, and a council of regency was formed at 
Poona; and Rughonath Rao was shut out from the capital. 
Accordingly the bafiled Peishwa proceeded northw'ard into 
Malwa and Guzerat to raise forces ior the destruction of 
the council of regency, and the recovery of the throne of 
Poona, by force of arms.^ 

At this crisis Rughonath Rao applied to Bombay for 
succour. He engaged to cede Salsette and Bassein to the 
English government, and to assign the territory and revenue 
of Baroche towards the expenses of the war. At this time 
there was no evidence that Rughonath Rao was a murderer; 
indeed it ws.s generally believed that the infant son of t'le 
deceased Narain Rao was a supposititious child. 

Accordingly, in 1775, Bombay government concluded 
a treaty with Rughonath Rao at Surat, and then took 

son of Mudaji Bhff.isla, named Ru'/huji Bhonsla. The nephew how¬ 
ever was placed under the fjiwrdianship of his own father. The result 
was that Mudaji Bhonsla, the father, became the real ruler of Berar, 
Mudaji Bhoiinla helped Rughonath Rao in order to obtain the confirma¬ 
tion of the Peishwa to his authority. 

^ It would be tedious and needle-ss to trace the movements of the 
greater Mahratta feudatories during the struggle between Rughonath 
i<ao and the council of regency. K.ich feudatory was guided solely by 
considerations of his own individual interest, and wavered between the 
two, or deserted the one for the other, without scruple or shame. In¬ 
deed the policy of Mahratta chiefs in general has been to trim between 
conflicting parties until the struggle is drawing to a close, and then to 
declare for the winning side. ‘ 
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possession of Salsette and Bassein, and began operations for a.d. 
restoring Rughonath Rao to the throne at Poona. The * 775*^776 
army of the Mahratta regency was utterly defeated by the 

new allies, and there was every prospect of brilliant success, begins the 

when the war was suddenly brought to a close by orders war. 
from Calcutta. 

It will be remembered that Warren Hastings had been War, 
appointed Governor-General, and that his government had condemned 
been invested with authority over Madras and Bombay. Both 
he and his council condemned the Mahratta war as impo- govcrn- 
litic, dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust. As, however, ment. 
war had begun, Hastings wished to push it to a speedy 
conclusion ; but Francis and his supporters would not listen 
to any such compromise. The Bombay government was 
ordered to withdraw its forces and cease from all further 
hostilities; and Colonel Upton was sent from Calcutta to 
Poona as an agent of the supreme government of Bengal 
to conclude a treaty with the Mahratta council of regency, 
but to insist on the cession of Salsette and Bassein and 
the territory of Baroche to the Company. 

The Mahratta council of regency at Poona had been Difficult 
much cast down by the loss of Salsette and Bassein; and fliploni.=u.v: 
they had been still more disheartened by the successes of 
the Bombay army. Accordingly they were delighted at the iiur,''i776. 
clashing between Bengal and Bombay. They extolled the * 
great governor of Calcutta, who had ordered Bombay to put 
an end to the war; but they refused to cede either Salsette 
and Bassein, or the territory of Baroche. They urged, 
and with a show of reason, that as the Bengal government 
had justly condemned the war, the English could not intend 
to profit by its aggression. At last they took alarm at 
some preparations for a renewal of the war, and agreed to 
cede Salsette, but no more. In a treaty was concluded 
at Purundhur on this basis, to \he mortification of Warren 
Hastings and the Bombay government. 

Subsequently despatches were received from the Directors Inter- 
approving the treaty of Surat but condemning the treaty of ference 
Purundhur. By this time Hastings was no longer in a 
minority. Colonel Monson died soon after the treaty 
of Purundhur, and Hastings' w’as enabled to cany his 
measures by a casting vote. 

Peace with the M^Jtrattas was impossible. England and 
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A.D. France were on the eve of a war on account of the help 
1776-1779 furnished by the French to the American colonies. A 
French' adventurer, named St. Lubin, arrived at Poona 

intriiTues presents from the King of France, and asserted 

at Poona, that a French force was following him to drive the English 
out of India. The leading member of the council of 
regency, named Nana Famavese, sliOWed great attention 
to St. Lubin, granted him the port of Chaul, near 
Bombay, and was evidently disposed to hostilities with the 
English. • 

Bombay Meanwhile there were more plottings and intrigues in the 
invited to council of regency. Sakarara Bapu, the elder Brahman, was 
c anxious for the return of Rughonath Rao, and j ealous of Nana 

Rao Farnavese. Sindia and Holkar were beginning that baleful 
interference in the affairs of Poona which ultimately brought 
about the destruction of the Peishwa.^ "Mahadaji Sindia was 
absent from Poona, pursuing his ambitious designs in Hindu¬ 
stan. He owed a grudge against Rughonath R.ao, on account 
of the opposition to his succession to the family Jaghir; but 
he sought to trim between the contending factions until 
he could appear in person at Poona. Tukaji Holkar 
joined the party of Sakaram Bapu, and plotted against 
Mahadaji Sindia. Nana Famavese was obliged to suc¬ 
cumb to his rivals. A party was formed at Poona for 
the restoration of Rughonath Rao ; and letters were sent 
to Bombay, signed by Sakaram Bapu, Tukaji Holkar, and 
others of the party, inviting the English to conduct Rugho¬ 
nath Rao to Poona, and place him once more on the throne 
of the Peishwa.^ 

Warren Hastings resolved on war, nominally for the 

* Sindia and HoUcar divide<l between them the greater part of Malwa 
between the NerbuddS and Chambal rivers; but their territories were 
so intermixed and confused thatf it was impossible in former times to 
draw a line of boundary between tlie two. They are best distinguished 
by their later capitals, namely, Gwalior the capital of Sindia,. and Indore 
the capital of Holkar. 

^ Nana Farnavese was the paramour of the widow of Narain Rao 
Peishwa, who was murdered by Rughonath Rao. lie was thus personally 
interested in maintaining the infant Mahdu Narain Rao on the throne 
of Poona, under the regency of the Rani mother. Subsequently the 
Rani mother died, and Nana Farnavese lost his influence, whilst his 
rivals in the legency intrigued for the restoration of Rughonath Rao to 
the throne at Poona. 
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restoration of Rughonath Rao, but in reality for the purpose 
of defeating die designs of the French. A force under > 7 76-17 79 
Colonel Goddard was sent from Bengal overland through Hastings 
Bundelkund and Malwa to the Mahratta country. At the sends ^ 
same time a force was sent from Bombay to Poona to con- Goddard, 
duct Rughonath Rao to the Mahratta capital. 

The Bombay e.xpe?fition marched towards Poona in 1778, Bombay 
but none of the Mahratta chiefs came out to join Rughonath 
Rao. There had been another revolution in the Mahratta ‘ ’ 
court. Mahadaji Sindia had arrived at Poona, and violently 
interfered in behalf of Nana Farnavese. Sakaram Bapu fell 
into the clutches of his rival, and ultimately perished miser¬ 
ably. Tukaji Holkar fled from Poona to Indore. All the 
other men who had invited Rughonath Rao were thrown 
into prison. The movement at Poona in behalf of Rug¬ 
honath Rao died out with the fall of his supporters; and the 
ruling party were prepared to resist any attempt which might 
be made to restore Rughonath Rao to the throne of the 
Peishwa. 

The Bombay forces advanced within eighteen miles of Conven- 
Poona, and then were so alarmed at the rumours which don of 
reached them on all sides, that they turned back towards 
Bombay. They were attacked in their retreat by a large 1779.''' 
Mahratta army under jMahadaji Sindia. The enemy was 
repulsed by Captain Hartley, a gallant officer who was-, 
famous in his day; but the troops lost heart, and Hartley's 
superior officer was bewildered, and wanted to come to terms 
with the Mahrattas. Captain Hartley warmly opposed the 
measure, and pointed out a safe way of retreat, but was 
overruled. Terms were offered; Nana Farnavese was in 
the Mahratta camp, and insisted on the surrender of Rugho¬ 
nath Rao. Mahadaji Sindia was more amenable to reason. 

The result was that Rughonath Rao threw himself on the 
protection of Sindia, whilst the* English agreed to restore 
Salsette and to countermand the march of Colonel God¬ 
dard. This unhappy business is known in history as the 
convention of Wurgaum. 

Colonel Goddard had reached Burhanpore on the Movements 
Nerbudda river, when he was stopped by the convention of 
Wurgaum, and marched northward to Surat. By this time, 
however, the governments of Bengd and Bombay had re¬ 
pudiated the conventjpn; and as wax annihilates treaties, 
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preparations were being made for war. Indeed, war against 

France had already been declared, and war against the 

Mahrattas was found to be inevitable. 

The hostilities which followed are known as the first 
Mahratta war; they lasted from 1779 to 1782. From first 
to last the operations were directed byjg^^arren Hastings, who 
might have been called the Chatham of India, if like Chat¬ 
ham he had been free from suspicions of corruption. Tlio 
march of Goddard from BengqJ to Burhanporc was con¬ 
demned at the time as a frantic exploit; but the marches of 
Ala-ud-dm and Sivaji were equally frantic, and so was the 

defence of Arcot and battle of Plassv. 

_ ^ 

The operations of the first Mahratta war were extended 
from Bombay into Guzerat, and from Bengal into the heart 
of Hindustan. Colonel Goddard ententd Guzerat, and took 
possession of a large territory belonging to the Peishwa. 
Subsequently he was more or less surrounded by dense 
clouds of Mahratta horse, under Mahadaji Sindia and 
Tukaji Holkar; and he could neither leave Guzerat nor 
bring the enemy to a decisive action. At this crisis Warren 
Hastings made a splendid diversion from the side of Bengal. 
He sent Captain Popham at the head of two thousand four 
hundred sepoys, and a small detachment of artillery, to make 
his way through Hindustan towards Malwa. With this little 
army Captain Popham scattered a Mahratta force that was 
levying contributions, and after some other .successes, elec¬ 
trified half India by the capture of Gwalior, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Hindustan. 

The loss of Gwalior compelled Mahadaji Sindia to return 
to Malwa for the defence of his own territories. He still 
however avoided a general action, and after some delay 
made overtures of peace, which ended in his engaging to 
remain neutral on conditioi?, that certain conquered districts 
on the Jumna were restored to him. It will be seen here¬ 
after that this neutrality on the part of Mahadaji Sindia 
added greatly to his influence during the later negotiations 
for a general peace with all the Mahratta powers. 

Wliilst the Mahratta war was raging, the territory acquired 
in Guzerat was placed under the charge of Mr. Forbes, 
a civilian of Bombay. The inhabitants, who had been 
hitherto accustomed to the exactions of the Moghuls, and 
still more grinding cruelty and rapacity of tlie Mahrattas, 
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hailed the change in the administration as the greatest a.[^ 
of earthly blessings, Forbes was a mild and amiable man, 
to whom cruelty was impossible, and corruption as revolting 
as crime. His jurisdiction extended over five large towns, 
and a hundred and fifty villages. He gratified Brahmans 
and other Hindus by prohibiting his European soldiers 
from molesting monkeys, pelicans, cranes, and water-fowl; 
and above all by forbidding the slaughter of cows, except 
jn a private manner. He administered justice with the 
help of four Brahmans and four Muhammadans, besides 
native merchants and heads of castes. Each case was tried 
by a ])unchayet, or jury of five natives; two being chosen 
by the plaintiff, two by the defendant, and one by him¬ 
self as judge. In some cases, but with great reluctance, 
he allowed of trials by ordeal. Such a man seems to have 
approached the Hintfu ideal of a perfect ruler. 

Me:\pwhile, events of importance weie transpiring at Crisis at 
Calcutta. Hastings had expressed through a triend in Calcutta. 
England some intention of resigning the government; and 
the Directors had taken him at his woid, and appointed 
General Clavering to succeed him as Governor-General. 

When orders reached Calcutta, Hastings had regained his 
ascendancy in council, and withdrew his resignation. A 
quarrel ensued which caused th§ utmost excitement. Claver¬ 
ing took his seat as Governor-General in one room with 
Francis, whilst Hastings took his seat in another room with 
Barwell. Clavering sent for the keys of Fort William, but 
Hastings had already brought the military authorities to obey 
no orders but his own. In this extremity the dispute was 
referred to the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, and 
decided in favour of Hastings. Clavering died shortly after¬ 
wards, and a Mr. Wheler came out to India iis member of coun¬ 
cil and supported Francis. But Hastings was still supported by 
Barwell, and secured a majority by means of his casting vote. 

About this time ii was discovered that the five years’ Faihre of 
leases of lands in Bengal and Behar had proved a failure, softie, 
Many Zemindars and others had taken lands beyond their in Bengal, 
value, and were unable to pay the rent. Francis urged 
his plan of a permanent settlement, and it was sent to 
England for the consideration of the Court of Directors. 

Pending the receipt of orders from England, the lanas were 
let yearly leases. « 
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A.i>. In 1780 the quarrel between Hastings anti Francis reached 
1779-1782 climax. Mr. Harwell, the supporter of Hastings, was 

i)u~ anxious to proceed to England, but would not leave Hastings 

between to contend alone against Francis and Wheler. Overtures 
Hastings were made to Francis, and a compromise was effected; 

^ Hastings making some concessions to Francis, and Francis 
return^of to oppose Hastings in the conduct of the 

Francis to Mahratta war. Barwcll embarked for Europe; and then 
Europe. Francis opposed the war as bitterly as ever. Hastings de¬ 
clared that he had been betrayed. Francis explained that 
he was only pledged to support the war so long as it was 
confined to the Malabar coast; but that when Hastings 
extended it to the heart of Hindustan, the obligation ceased. 
The result was a duel in which Francis was wounded; and 
the discomfited statesman left India (or ever, burning with 
disappointed ambition, and breathing the direst vengeance 
against Hastings. 

Troubles at Whilst Hastings was carrying on the Mahratta war from 
Madias. Bengal, the settlement of Madras was in sore danger. 

Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, had proved as 
useless an ally to the English at Madras, as old Mfr Jafir 
had been to the English in Bengal. Muhammad Ali had 
ceded a territory to the English, which was known as the 
Company’s Jaghfr; but the revenues of the Jaghfr were 
insufficient to pay for the defence of the Carnatic, threatened 
as it was from time to time by one or other of the three 
great powers of India,—Nizam Ali, Hyder Ali, and the 
Malirattas. 

Debts and All this while Muhammad Ali was hopelessly in debt, 
diffiailties Hg had Ostensibly borrowed large sums from English 
Nawab Servants of the Company, most of which were presents 
of the under the name of loans, and yet were charged with high 
Carnatic, interest. Englishmen in the service of the Madras govern¬ 
ment, whose means were notoriously small, and who could 
never have sent a rupee to Arcot, were nevertheless put 
down as creditors to the Nawab, and were thus bribed with 
both principal and interest. In a word, the Nawab had 
been lavish of money, or of acknowledgments of the 
receipt of money, in the hope of securing friends and 
supporters in both India and England; whilst his revenues, 
which ought to have been available for the defence of the 
Carnatic against all invaders, wer^ pawned away %the 
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servants of the Company, in return for loans, which were a.d. 
mostly nominal. * 772-‘776 

. In this extremity the Navvab had often turned a wistful Ag^ 

eye to the Hindu territory of the Raja of Tanjore, which stuns on 
included the delta of the Kdvari and Koleroon, and was Tanjore, 
regarded as the granarv of Southern India. He invaded and * 773 - 
ravaged the territory of Tanjore, and called upon the English 
to help him to crush the Raja. The Madras authorities 
were blind to all considerations excepting their own imme¬ 
diate gains; and were consequently eager to put the 
Nawab in possession of territories, which would enable 
him to li(juidate their supposititious claims. In 1773 they 
deposed the Raja and made over his kingdom to the Nawab. 

The Court of Directors was furious at this proceeding. Tanjore 
Mr. VVynch, the Governor of Madras, was turned out of the resiorcd 
service. Lord Pigot was sent out as Governor in his room, 
with orders to restore the Raja to his kingdom. The Nawab j 
is said to have offered a large bribe to Lord Pigot to delay pigot, 
taking action; but the money was refused. In 1776 Lord 1776. 
Pigot proceeded to Tanjore and restored the Raja to his 
throne and territoric.s. 

A Mr. Paul Benfield then appeared upon the scene. Claims of 
This man had been a servant of the Company on a salary 
of three hundred rupees a month, but had subsequently 
entered the service of the Nawab. Benfield put forward 
claims on the Nawab for nearly a quarter of a million ster¬ 
ling, for which the Nawab had given him an assignment on 
the revenues and standing crops of Tanjore. Benfield 
produced no vouchers, but urged that the Nawab M'ould 
acknowledge the debt. It was obvious that the whole 
affair was a sham, got up with the connivance of the Nawab 
for diverting the revenues of the Tanjor^ Raja to the pay¬ 
ment of the Nawab’s creditors. , 

The members of Lord Pigot’s council were sw'oyed by Vadlla- 
conflicting motives. The demand of Benfield was so pre- tion-? of 
posterous that in the first instance they could not avoid Madia 
rejecting it. But they subsequently discovered that by 
rejecting his claims they were imperilling their own. Ac¬ 
cordingly they rescinded their vote, and declared that the 
assignments to Benfield of the revenue and crops of Tanjore 
were valid. 

Lord Pigot in his wrath suspended two members of council 
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A.D. on his own authority, and arrested the commander-in-chief 
17 76-17 80 Qf tjig Madras army. In return he was himself suddenly 
Death of arrested by the Opposition members of the Madras council, 
and placed in confinement. He died in May 1777, eight 
Pigot, months after his arrest, and one month before the orders for 
* 777 * his release were received from the C^urt of Directors. 
Rumbold, In 1778, the same year that wars were beginning against 
Governor France and the Mahraltas, a Bengal civilian, named Sir 
of M^ras, Thomas Riimbold, was appointed Governor of Madras. 
1778-80. jjg ^ shrewd man of business, and possibly an able 

administrator; but either he knew nothing of the dangers 
which threatened Madras, or else he wilfully shut his eyes 
to the actual state of affairs. 

Formid- By this time Hyder Ali had become the most formidable 
able power power in the Peninsula. He had strengthened his army by 
Ali^m? ^^sorbing all the floating European elements which were 
* abroad in Southern Indiadeserters from the Company’s 
army; runaways from the Company’s ships; scamps and 
tramps from the desk or warehouse, who preferred oriental 
licence to duty and routine; discharged Frenchmen and 
others from the service of the Nawab or the Nizam; bodies 
of native infantry or cavalry, which had been raised, trained 
and disciplined, by English officers to meet sudden emer¬ 
gencies, and then had been broken up, or had broken 
themselves up, from sheer want of pay. With these nonde¬ 
script forces Hyder Ali had conquered all the Rajas and 
Poligars of Mysore and Malabar, and compelled them all to 
pay tribute, excepting the remote Rajas of Coorg and 
Travancore. He was still sore at the failure of the English 
at Madras to help him in his wars against the Mahrattas j 
but he saw with satisfaction that Bengal and Bombay were 
engaged in hostilities against the Peishwa at Poona; and he 
was prepared to take advantage of the distractions in the 
Mahratta empiie, whilst planning secret designs against his 
brother Muhammadan at Hyderabad. On the whole he 
was willing to be at peace with the English at Madras, 
provided that the English would leave him alone. 

Wrath of In 1778 the English at Madras began the war against 
Hjder France by the capture of Pondicherry, They next threatened 

' to capture the French settlement at Mahd on the coast 

of Malabar, within the dominions of Hyder Ali. Mahd 
was very serviceable to Hyder Ali f he obtained European 
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recniits and stores through Mahd He declared that if the 
English attacked Mah^, he would desolate the Carnatic. *77^8o 
But the English at Madras were bent on rooting the French 
out of the Peninsula. An expedition was sent from Madras 
against Mahd, partly by sea round Ceylon, and partly by land 
through Mysore. At this crisis news reached Madras that 
the Bombay army had been driven back from Poona; but 
neither the disaster at Wurgaum, nor the expected tvrath of 
Hyder Ali, could induce ^inbold to recall tlie expedition, 
and eventually Mahd surrendered to the English without a 
blow. 

Meanwhile Governor Rumbold hoped to pacify Hyder Mission of 
Ali by sending Swartz, the German missionary, with messages Swartz to 
of peace to Seringapatam. Swaru was well fitted for the 
work. He could sptfak Hindustani, which was a rare ac¬ 
complishment in those days; and he had already won golden 
opinions amongst the natives of Southern India by his 
unassuming life and self-s.icrificing toil. He was unwilling 
to be mixed up with political affairs, but undertook the 
mission in the hope of averting a war. He was received by 
Hyder Ali with the re.spect due to bis sacred calling; but 
unhappily, during his stay at Seringapatam, reports arrived 
that English sepoys were marching through Mysore for the 
capture of Mah^. Hyder Ali was filled with wrath at this 
violation of his territories. He dismissed the missionary 
with kindness and consideration; but Swartz returned from 
his bootless errand with sad forebodings of coming disaster. 

About the same time Governor Rumbold managed Lo Dealings 
exasperate Nizam Ali. There had long been a soreness 
about the English occupation of the Northern Circars; but, ? 
as already stated, the English had settled the quarrel by Ountoor. 
agreeing to pay Nizam Ali a yearly rent or*seventy thousand 
pounds for the terfitory in questiob. The Cirrar or province 
of Guntoor had however been assigned for life to Basalut 
Jung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali; and the cession of 
Guntoor was accordingly postponed until the death of 
Basalut Jung.^ But the war with France brought on further 
complications. Basalut Jung had entertained a French 
force for his protection against Hyder Ali; and the English 
compelled him to disband it. He then made over Guntoor 
to the English in return for a yearly rent; and the English 

* See antgf page 315. 
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A.D. in their turn transferred Guntoor to Muhammad Ali, the 
17 78-178 0 Nawab of the Carnatic, on similar t^rms. 

TeaiouT wrath of Nizam Ali was kindled at the separate 

suspicions negotiations with Basalut Jung, and especially at the transfer 
of Nizam of Guntoor to Muhammad Ali. He suspected that the 
Ali- English were plotting with the Nawab<to work his destruction, 
and set up Basalut Jung on the throne at Hyderabad. In 
reality Guntoor was transferred at the instance of the Nawab’s 
creditors, who wanted the revenue for the payment of their 
claims. Nizam Ali manifested his hostility by taking into his 
service the French troops who had been dismissed by Basalut 
Jung. To make matters worse. Governor Rumbold chose 
this particular moment for asking Nizam Ali to remit the 
rent due for the Northern Circars, on the ground that the 
war against France had emptied the ^kadras treasury. 

Inter- These proceedings were most irritating to the govern- 


fcrenceof ment of Warren Hastings. The war against France was 
Bengal ; already hampered by the war with the Mahrattas ; and now 
of*Kum-°* Madras had provoked this ill-timed quarrel with Hyder Ali 
and Ni/am Ali. Accordingly the Bengal government, as the 
supreme authority, ordered the immediate restoration of 


Guntoor to the Nizam. Rumbold however resented the 


interference of the Governof-Gencral; refused to restore 
Guntoor; and embarked for England in April 1780, ignorant 
or regardless of the coming storm. 

Whitehill, Rumbold was succeeded as Governor by a Madras 
civilian named Whitehill; but there was no improven'/ent 
in the conduct of affairs. The air of Madras was reeking 
^ with scandals and intrigues, growing out of money trans¬ 
actions between servants of the Company and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Whitehill was as obstinate as his pre¬ 
decessor in refusing to restore Guntoor to Nizam Ali and 
in neglecting to provide the means of defence against 
Hyder AH. Meanwhile corrupt Europeans were appro¬ 
priating the revenues of the Carnatic to the payment of 
their fabricated claims, and amusing the Nawab Muham¬ 
mad Ali with hopes of ^being relieved from all obligations to 
the East India Company by the direct interference of the 
. English parliament and Court of St. James’s. 

All lu July the storm burst upon the Camatia Hyder 
CamiUic * ^ hundred thousand men, poured through 

1780, * the passes which separate the table-land bft.Mysore from the 
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Carnatic plain. The whole country was overrun by the inva- a.d. 
ders,—eastward to the coast of Coromandel, northward to the *778-1780 
river Kistna, and southward to the Kdveri and Koleroon.* 

Villages were set on fire, crops were destroyed, cattle were 
driven off; wives and daughters were shamelessly carried 
away, and Brahmaijs were wantonly cut down and 
slaughtered without scruple or remorse. Fifty years after¬ 
wards the atrocities committed were still remembered in 
remote villages; and persons who are still living have 
spoken to ancient crones who shuddered as they told of 
the avenging army of Hyder Ali. 

Shortly before the invasion of Hyder Ali, Hastings re- Hostile 
ceived a mysterious commiiniration from the Bhonsla^ Raja confed- 
of Berar. The Raja informed Hastings that the three great 
powers of India—l:^yder Ali, Nizam Ali, and the Mahrattas, Jjyfier au,’ 
—were about to make simultaneous attacks on the three and the 
English settlements in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; and Mahrattas, 
that Nizam Ali was at the bottom of the confederacy. The 
Berar Raja added that he had received orders from the 
Peishwa’s government at Poona to send a large army for the 
conquest of Bengal and Behar; that he had been obliged 
to obey the orders, but had instructed his Mahiatta com¬ 
manders to abstain from hostile operations. In return for 
this act of friendship he requested payment of arrears of 
chout from Bengal and Behar, aggregating some three 
millions sterling. 

•The fact of a confederacy was partly proved by news Disasters 
from Madras. Hyder Ali hatl entered the Carnatic and ihe 
drawn a circle of flaming villages round Madras and Fort Lamatic. 
St, George. The English army under Sir Hector Munro, 
the hero of Buxar, had marched against Hyder Ali; but by 

^ The army of Hyder Ali included 20,0(xf infantry formed into 
regular battalions, ind mostly commanded by Europeans. His cavalry 
numbered 30,000, including 2,000 Abyssiiuait horse who formed a body 
guard, and 10,000 Carnatic horse w’ell disciplined. Half of the 
Carnatic hor.-<e had belonged to Nawab Muhammad Ali, and after 
being trained by English officers, had either deserted or been disbanded 
from want of pay. Hyder Ali also had 100 pieces of cannon managed 
either by Europeans, or by natives wdio had been tiained by the English 
for the service of the Nawab. Above all, Hyder Ali had a c irps of 
Frenchmen or other EurojHjans to the number of 400 men, under the 
command of a Monsieur Lally, who had left the service of the Niaam 
for that of the My'^^ore ruler. 

^ Mudaji Bhonsla. Set antc^ page 361, note. 
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some bad generalship had permitted an English detachment 
to be surrounded by overwhelming numbers. After desperate 
heroism, the English were induced to surrender on promises 
of quarter 5 but no soonci had they laid down their arms, 
than the savages rushed on them with unbridled fury, and 
would have butchered every man iippn the spot but for the 
timely interference of the French officers. As it was, two 
hundred Europeans were carried off prisoners to Mysore, 
and subjected to cruelties and indignities which were never 
forgotten by the survivors. 

Never did the genius of Warren Hastings bum more 
brightly than at this epoch in the Mahratta war. He dis¬ 
covered that Hyder Ali had procured a grant of the whole 
of the Nizam’s territories from Shah Alam at Delhi; and 
he detached Nizam Ali from the cop/ederacy by inform¬ 
ing him of the treacherous transaction. He secured the 
neutrality of the Berar Raja by negotiations and a small 
present of money. He sent an English force under Colonel 
Pearse to march overland through the Berar Raja’s terri¬ 
tories towards Madras. He deposed Whitchil), the Governor 
of Madras, on his own authority; and further mollified 
Nizam Ali by the restoration of Guntoor. At the same time 
Sir Eyre Coote left Bengal and proceeded to Madras by sea, 
to take the command of the Madras army with full and 
independent powers. 

Eyre Coote is one of the half-forgotten heroes of the 
eighteenth century. He defeated Hyder Ali at Porto 
Novo,^ and followed up his success by a series of brilliant 
victories which have won him a lasting name in the 
annals of British India, although the details have long since 
died out of the memory of the British nation. 

All this while tli,e Bengal government was sorely pressed 
for money, and Hastings sought to rej^PRish the public 
treasury by demanding a subsidy from the Raja of Benares, 
and calling on the Nawab Vizier of Oude to pay up all 
arrears due to the Company. The details arc interesting 
from the fact that they formed the basis of the more im¬ 
portant charges in the subsequent impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

Cheit Singh, Raja of Benares, was a feudatory of the 

^ Porto Novo is situated near the mouth of theKoleroon, immediately 
to the south of I' ort St. David. 
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British government His father, Bulwunt Singh, had a.d. 
joined the English after the battle of Buxar, and died in *780-1784 
1770; and the Nawab Vizier of Oude would have 
catcd the territory of Benares but for the Interference ofs,tatusof 
the English, who upheld the rights of Cheit Singh. On the Raja of 
accession of a new N^wab Vi/icr in 1775 the sovereignty Benares, 
of Benares was ceded to the British government, whilst the 
territory still remained in the possession of Cheit Singh. 

Cheit Singh paid a trij^ute to the British government Hastings 
of about two hundred thousand pounds per annum; but demands 
by the laws and customs of India, Moghul or Mahratta, he 
was also subject to the extraordinary demands of his gjngh. 
suzerain for money or military service. Hastings demanded 
an extra fifty thousand pounds per annum and the stivice 
of two thousand hoiie. The Raja complied for a w-hile, and 
then evaded the demand on the plea of poverty. Hastings, 
knowing that the Raja had large treasures, imposed a fine 
of half a million sterling. ^ 

About this time Hastings was proceeding to the city of Siibmis- 
Benares to negotiate a peace with the Mahrattas. As he ^'ion and 
entered Benares territory he was met by Cheit Singh, w'ho «helUcn. 
offered to pay something less than half the fine; but Hast¬ 
ings persisted in demanding the half million. Subsequently, 
after reaching the city, Hastings sent four companies of 
sepoys to arrest the Raja. The mob of Benares, always 
the most turbulent in India, rose against the sepoys, who 
haid no ammunition, and were slaughtered on the spot. 

Cheit Singh fled in terror from Benares. Hastings was Flight 
in personal danger, but escaped to the fortress of Chunar. .. 
Cheit Singh prayed for a reconciliation, but Hastings refused 
to overlook such open rebellion against the British supre- Singh. 
macy. Cheit Singh tried to raise the ni^ive princes against 
the dominant but was ^lefeated and deposed, and 

ultimately found an asylum in Sindia's territories. The 
nephew of Cheit Singh was then placed upon the feudatory 
throne of Benares, and the yearly tribute was nearly doubled. 

1 Had the Raja of Benares resisted the demands of a Moghul or 
Mahratta soverei/n he would have been imprisoncKl and squeezed, 
until nothing was left of his treasures. In modern times the rights of 
feudatory princes of India have been defined and respected, if not abso¬ 
lutely created, by the British government, and they are only expected to 
contribute to imperial necessities in the form of loans. 
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The proceedings of Hastings as regards the Nawab Vizier 
of Oude were more dubious. Asof-ud-daula could not or 

would not pay up the arrears due to the Company, unless 

he was put into possession of the state treasures which had ‘ 
passed into the hands of the two Begums. Hastings was 
told that the Begums were implicated in the rebellion of 
Cheit Singh. Moreover, he acknowledged having received 
a present of a hundred thousand pounds from the Nawab 
Vizier, wliich may possibly have ;iivarped his judgment, and 
which will call for some special remarks hereafter. The 
result was that he withdrew the guarantee which Bristow had 
given to the two Begums, and which had been approved 
and sanctioned by the Bengal government during the supre¬ 
macy of Philip Francis and his two colleagues in the trium¬ 
virate. Above all, he connived at the ^jnprisonment of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab Vizier until the 
tfBasures were surrenclered. 

There can be no doubt that Asof-ud-daula ordered the 
servants of the Begums to be subjected to indignities, pri¬ 
vations, and sufferings, common enough in the households 
of oriental despots, but revolting to civilization. His 
father, Shnja-ud-daula, is said to have subjected the ladies 
of Mir Kasim to like cruelties in order to compel the ex- 
Nawab to surrender his secret hoards. But there is no 
extenuation for Hastings, and he must share the blame of 
the whole transaction. Subsequently he reported the re¬ 
ceipt of the hundred thousand pounds to the Conn -of 
Directors, and requested permission to keep the money. 
The Directors refused the request, which ought never to 
have been proffered. Indeed, it would have been better 
for the reputation of Hastings if lie had never accepted 
the money, or h^d promptly placed the whole matter 
on public record. As it^ stands, the bears all 

the stamp of a bribe, intended to remove the scruples 
of Hastings as regards the abandonment of the Begums 
and their servants to the tender mercies of the Nawab 
Vizier. 

In 1781-82 the first Mahratta war was brought to a close. 
Nana Farnavese was at this time too much afraid of Hyder 
AH to ratify a treaty of alliance with the English. But 
Mahadaji Sindia exercised a predominating influence in the 
councils of the Peishwa, and was more inclined to the 
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alliance. Negotiations were thus concluded with Mahadaji a d. 
Sindia but evaded by Nana Farnavese. 17 80-178 4 

At the end of 1782 it was known that Hyder Ali was 
dead; and Nana Farnavese ratified the treaty which hadsalbai. 
been concluded with Mahadaji Sindia, and was known as the 
treaty of Salbai. The^terms of this treaty arc simple and 
intelligible. The English and the Mahrattas were mutually 
pledged to withhold all help from the enemies of the other. 
Rughonath Rao was set aside and pensioned. The infant 
Peishwa, Mahdu Rao the Second, was recognised as the 
legitimate head of the Mahratta empire. The council of re¬ 
gency was also recognised as represented by Nana Farnavese. 

Salsette and some small islands were retained by Bombay, 
but all other conquests were restored to the Mahrattas. 

The important distri<jts acquired in Gu/erat were made over 
to Mahadaji Sindia as an acknowledgment of his modera¬ 
tion at Wurgaum; but the grief of the inhabitants at being 
restored to the grasping oppression of their Mahratta rulers 
was profound and sincere, and caused many pangs of regret 
to the amiable Forbes. 

The death of Ilyder Ali in 1782 is a landmark in the Death 
history. He was cruel and often brutally so; he was alsoHyder 
self-indulgent to an extreme after the manner of eastern 
potentates. lake Akbar he could neither read nor write, 
yet he was shrewd, sagacious, indifferent in matters of 
religion, and tolerant towards Hindus. 

Swartz the missionary has left a striking description of the Hyder Ali 
government of Hyder Ali. The palace at Seringapatam at home at 
had an open space in front, with ranges of civil and military 
offices on cither side, so that Hyder Ali could overlook the ' 
whole from his balcony. Two hundred men with whips 
were constantly in attendance to scourge all offenders,— 
gentlemen, horta^ieepers, tax-gatherers, and even bis own 
sons. Not a day passed without a number of ofiicials being 
flogged. The offenders were not dismissed from his service, 
but sent back to their offices, with the marks of the stripes 
on their backs as public warnings. 

• One evening Swartz went to the palace, and saw a number Evidence 
of men of rank sitting round in great tribulation. He was of Swartz 
told that they were revenue collectors of districts, but they 
looked more like criminals expecting death. One wretched 
defaulter was scourgetkin the most horrlole manner, whilst 
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his shrieks rent the air. Yet there was a great struggle for 
these posts, especially amongst the Brahmans. They outbid 
one another in order to be appointed collectors, and then 
practised similar cruelties towards the people in Older tO add 
to their gains. 

At this period Lord Macartney wa^ Governor of Madras. 
He had landed in India in 1781, and distinguished himself 
by pushing on the war against Hyder Ali; but his adminis¬ 
tration was chiefly marked by differences with the Bengal 
government which have long since been forgotten. He was 
distinguished by a spotless purity in money matters, which 
has handed down his name to posterity as the first Governor 
of a new regime} 

In 1784 Lord Macartney sent envoys to Tippu, the son 
and successor of Hyder Ali, to negotiate a peace. A treaty 
was concluded at Mangalore by which both the English and 
Tippu were mutually bound to withhold all help from the 
enemies of the other; and a large number of European 
prisoners, who had passed years of suffering, privation, and 
and torture in Mysore, were at last restored to life and freedom. 

During the war against Hyder Ali, Lord Macartney 
assumed the management of the revenues of the Carnatic. 
The. Nawal) agreed to the measure, reserving a sixth part 
for the maintenance of his family and dignity. Indeed he 
was unable to ofler any opposition. The Carnatic was 
virtually occujned by the armies of Hyder Ali; and for a 
period of eighteen months the Nawab had not contributed a 
single rupee towards the expenses of tlie war; whilst the 
native renters had often endangered the very existence of 
the forces in the field by keeping back supplies, either for 
their own profit, or out of treacherous collusion with the 
enemy. Indeed $n one occasion Eyre Coote had placed a 
native renter in irons for having endcav(pMsd to betray the 
fortress of Vellore to Hyder Ali. The new arrangement 
ensured the regularity of supplies; protected the Nawab 
from the rapacity of his creditors; whilst delivering the 


^ In 1781 the English were at war with the Dutch, and Lord Macartney 
captured the two Dutch sea-ports of Pulicat and Sadras, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madras, to prevent their falling into the hands of Hyder 
Ali or the French. The dismantled fortifications are still to be seen 
within easy communication from Madras, and will well repay a visit, as 
they form the most interesting relics of Dutch dominion which are to be 
found in all India. 
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people from the merciless exactions of the native renters, a.d. 

In a word, Lord Macartney was driven by the instinct of 
self-preservation to take the revenues of the Carnatic under 
direct control, as the only possible way of saving the 

country, the people, the Nawab himself, and the Company’s 
possessions, from utter^destruction. 

When the war was over Lord Macartney resolved on per- Proposals 
petuating an arrangement, which had enabled him to provide ft'r reduc- 
for the expenses of the as well as for the maintenance 
of the Nawab. Accordingly he refused to restore die ^pageant 
revenues to the control of Muhammad Ali and his native pensioner, 
renters. Large bribes were offered to him, hut he was im¬ 
movable. For thirty years it had been obvious to all 
parties concerned—to the Nawab himself, as well as to the 
Madras government^nd the Court of Directors—that the 
East India Company alone could protect the Carnatic 
from the horrible ravages to which it had been exposed 
from Hytler Ali, Nizam Ali, or the Mahrattas. It was 
equally obvious that unless the English held the power of 
the purse they could not wield the power of the sword. 

The sixth part of the revenues had been regularly paid to 
the Nawab, and in reality yielded him more money for his 
private purposes than he had ever enjoyed before. Lord 
Macartney was willing to continue the payment, and to 
investigate and liquidate all the just claims of the Nawab’s 
creditors; but he was determined that henceforth the Nawab 
should be powerless for evil; and for this purpose it was 
necessary to depose Muhammad Ali from his sovereign 
authority, and reduce him to the condition of a pageant 
pensioner like the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

The equity of the measure was open to question. So Dubious 
long as the English maintained a helpl%ss Nawab on the 
throne of the C«N||tic, so long ih#y were responsible for the 
sufferings of his wretched subjects. On the other hand, for 
more than thirty years, the East India Company, for pur¬ 
poses of its own, had treated the Nawab as an independent 
prince ; and his sovereignty had been acknowledged alike 
by the English parliament and the Crown. In a word, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic was a political Frankenstein, the 
creation of the Company, galvanised into artificial life 
by the Company’s own servants; and he could not be de¬ 
posed from his sovereignty unless it could be proved to the 
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A.t). satisfaction of the English parliament that his extinction was 

1784*^85 essential to the safety of British interests in Southern India, 

Mr. 1*111*5 Meanwhile Indian affairs had been hotly debated in the 
bill* of English parliament. Indian wars and conquests had been 
1784 ; the denounced, and alliances with native princes had been con- 
Board of denined as the cause of all Indian ^ars. In 17S4 an act 

known as Mr. Pitt’s bill, under which a Board 
of Control was nominated by the Crown to exercise 
supreme authority over the civil and military administra¬ 
tion of the Company’s servants. It consisted of six mem¬ 
bers, but all real power wii vested in the President of the 
Board, who played the part of an additional Secretary of 
State, and was directly responsible to parliament and the 
Oown.^ It was enacted that for the future no alliances 
should be formed with any native prince without the con¬ 
sent of parliament. It was also enacted, with the view of 
preventing future scandals, that no servant of the Company 
should engage in any monetary transactions with any na¬ 
tive prince, without the express sanction of the Governor- 
General of India.*^ 

Zeal of the All this while the creditors of the Nawab were straining 
Nawab’s every effort to procure his restoration to the sovereignty of 
creditors, Carnatic. Indeed unless Muhammad Ali was replaced 
in the possession of the revenues, his creditors could never 
hope to realize the enormous fortunes which for years had 
dazzled their imaginations and perverted their moral sense. 
Emissaries from the Nawab, including the notorious Mr. 
Paul Benfield, appeared in London with large means at 
their disposal for the purchase of seats in parliament, and 
otherwise bringing corrupt influences to bear upon men in 
high places.® 

1 The Board of Cdhtrol consisted of six membe rs of,th e Privy Council, 
chosen by the Crown, and alfzays including IffHChancellor of the 
Kxchequer and one of the .Secretaries of State, - In the absence of the 
Chancellor and Secretary of State, the senior member acted as President 
of the Board, and practically was the sole authority. Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Ixurd Melville, was the first President of the Board of Control. 
The Board was maintained down-to the year 1858, when it was amalga¬ 
mated with the Court of Directors, and the whole was transformed into 
a Secretary of State for India in Council. 

• By a subsequent act, 37 of George III,, this prohibition was ex 
tended to all £)uropean subjects of the British Crown. 

• The lives of the English adventurers who preyed upon the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and other native princes, during the latter half of the 
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It would be tedious to rake up a forgotten controversy a.o. 
in which there was much to be said on both sideSi The 
Board of Control eventually decided that as the war with Of 
Hyder Ali had been brought to a close, there was no the Board 
necessity for lowering the status of the Nawab, and no of Control: 
excuse for retaining the management of the Carnatic. With 
this view the Board of Control ordered, not only that . 

Carnatic should be restored to the Nawab, but that all 


claims against the Nawab^ should be liquidated out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic without any further investigation. 
Lord Macartney retired from the service rather than obey 
such orders ; but many of the Company’s servants acquired 
large fortunes, Mr. Benfield alone realizing about half a 
million sterling.^ 


Meanwhile 


Hastings 
returns to 


towards a close. 


the government of Warren Hastings drew Europe, 
2. His proceedings as regards Cheit Singh 1785- 


eighteenth century, wouW make an instructive volume. Their intrigues 
in London would perhaps prove more curious than those at Arcot and 
Madras. Their parade of wealth and jewels at the Court of St. James’s 
was the marvel and envy of the aristocracy. Mrs. Paul Benfield 
astonished l.ondon by driving through the parks in a chariot of cerulean 
blue. Mr. Paul Benhekl ultimately lost all his fortune, and died at Paris 
in extreme poverty. Mr., afterwards Sir John, Maepherson, who for 
a brief period .succeeded Warren Ha-'lings as Governor-General, was 
originally the pur'-er of a ship, who entered the service of the Nawab 
of the C'arnatic, and afterwards went to London and gained the ear of 
the Duke of Grafton. The magazines and journals of the day would 
furpish equally suggestive details respecting Mr. Holland and others. 
All the c men were at one time or other in the Company’s service. 
There were also adventurers at Seringapatam, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, 
who had never been in the service. In the story of " l ame Jervis” 
Miss Edgeworth describes one of these men who visited the Court of 
Tippu, and proved a favourable specimen of his class. There were 
others whose careers would vinriicaie the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors in prohibiting the advent of Europeans' into the dominions 
of native priTices|M!|||K », 

^ 'I’he .settlenenSOT the debts of Muhammad Ali was accompanied by 
ministerial scandaks which will never be cleared up, and which belong 
to,the history of England rather than to the history of India. Burke 
denounced Benfield, Dundos, and all concerned ; but his invectives were 
so coarse and extravagant that they failed to make any lasting impression. 
It will suffice to say that betw'een 1784 and 1S04, five millions sterling, 
were paid away. In 1805 commissioners were appointed to investigate 
the further claims of private creditors; and between 1805 and 1814 
claims to the amount of twenty millions were brought under examiita- 
tiou, during which nineteen millions were rejected a.s bad, whilst little 
more than a million was t»^ated a.'> true and lav ml debt. 
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a.d. and the Begums were severely censured by the Court of 
17 84-17 85 directors, and he lost the support of his colleagues in council. 

* Accordingly he resigned the service, and left India in 
February, 1785, never to return. 

Impeach- The subsequent impeachment and acquittal of Warren 
mentand Hastings are great events in English history, but they 
acquittal of made no impression on the people of India* A storm of 
Hastings, indignation was raised by Pliilip Francis, and turned to a 
hurricane by the hot eloquence o| Burke, Fox, and Sheridan ; 
but the people of Bengal only knew Hastings as a deliverer, 
a protector, and a conqueror, and they were bewildered by 
the remote thunder in Westminster Hall. 

Review The three most important charges against Hastings referred 
of the to the Rohilla war, and the treatment of Cheit Singli and 
c urges, Begums ) but the animus of the cliarge was that 
Hastings had exercised and countenanced cruelty and 
oppression for the sake of money. Lord Clive had accepted 
presents, but he was not accused like Hastings of taking 
bribes. Bribery and corruption, however, are difficult of 
judicial proof, whether in England or India; and grave 
suspicion will often ensure a moral conviction when a legal 
conviction is wanting; but in the case of Warren Hastings 
the national resentment was neutralised by the obvious 
vindictiveness of Francis, and the dreary procrastination of a 
state trial, until it had spent its force and died away. Pos¬ 
terity will possibly decide that the services of Hastings have 
thrown his failings into the shade; that Hastings deserVed 
approbation and reward at the hands of the East India 
Company ; but that Williani Pitt was in the right when he 
refused to recommend Warren Hastings for a peerage, or for 
honourable employment under the British Crown. ^ 

' Lord Macaulay adljuits Hastings of money corrm^on on the ground 
of want of evidence ; had he beA familiar with f^Hvorkings of native 
courts in India, he would have found Hastings guilty. Hastings acknow¬ 
ledged to having taken a hundred thousand pounds from Asof-ud-daula 
in 1782. 'Ibe infeieuce follows that in 1773 I'C received a like sum 
Sbuja-ud-daula, and silently pocketed the money. Officers of any 
political experience would be satisfied that Asof-ud-daula would never 
have offered the hundred thousand pounds to Hastings unless a like sum 
had been previously offered by his father, Shuja-ud-daula, and accepted 
by Ha*-tings. 

Whilst Warren Hastings was preparing to defend himself against 
. his enemies, he was harassed by the thought that he bad left an old 
bureau behind at Calcutta, containing papdh of such secresy that he 
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Philip Francis may be consigned to oblivion. His talents a.d. 
might have gained, him a lasting name in the history of ^784-1785 
India, but were frittered away in attempts to advance him- 
self at the expense of Hastings. He intrigued for the post phiiip 
of Governor-General until bis hopes were shattered by old PVancis. 
age. To this day he is^only remembered as the writer of the 
“ Letters of Junius,” and as the vindictive enemy of Warren 
Hastings. 

i 

could not entru'^t them to his closest friends. At least seven references 
to this tost bureau are to be found in his published correspondence 
(Gleijj’s Life of Ha^tings^ vol. iii. pp. 238. 240, 268, 2S6, 290, 297, and 
327). Nowhere is it said tliat the bureau was recover^. Had it 
fallen into the hands of Francis, it might have made short work of the 
trial at Westminster Hall. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORE. 

A.D. PfSS TO 1798. 

A.D. In 1785 the British empire in India comprised Bengal and 
* 78 S« Behar in eastern Hindustan ; a very little area round Bom- 
Indlalii western Dekhan j and a larger area round Madras 

in the eastern Peninsula. There woie also two protected 
princes, namely, the Nawab Vi/ier of Oude, and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Outside the area of British supremacy were 
the three native powers who were the bugbear of English 
statesmen,—Ni^am Ali, Tippu Sultan, and the Mahrattas. 
Mahratta The Mahratta% were regarded as the most formidable 
empire, power in India. '' The heart of the Mahratta empire was 
'weak and palpitating; half shattered bf domestic com¬ 
motions and its recent struggles against the English. The 
Peishwa at Pooni was an infant, and the council qf regency 
was in mortal fear of Tippu ^Itan. The real head of 
affairs at Poona was Nana Earnavese, an able Brahman but 
no soldier. But the feudatory princes bf the Mahratta em¬ 
pire were strong and nominally subordin^fp the Peishwa's 
government The Gaekwar of Baroda,^ndia and Holkar 
in Maiwa, and the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, although practi- 
caljy independent, admitted, one and all, their obligations 
to "obey the. Peisfewa as suzerain of the Mahrattp, empire; 
and the confirmation of the Peishwa was necessary to the 
. validity of every succession to a feudatory state or throne, 
witf feudatory princes, Mahadaji Sindia was the 

most powerful and the most ambitious. Whatever prestige 
Sindia. he had lost iinring the Mahratta war had recovered during 
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the negotiations which ended in the treaty of Salbai. Being a.d; 
a neutral at the conclusion of the treaty, he had acted as *785. 
the representative of all the Mahratta princes, from the 
Peishwa downwards; and he was the sole guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the treaty. To crown all an English Resident, 
named Anderson, was sent to his camp to transact all busi¬ 
ness between the English and the Mahrattas.^ 

The lot of Mahadaji Sindia was cast in a revolutionary Designs at 
era. His career was marked by restlessness and cunning, ami 
and by those sudden changes of fortune.which befall the 
leading actors in oriental revolutions. He was swayed to 
and fro by conflicting motives. He was afraid of the Eng¬ 
lish but proud of his connection with them. He was anxious 
to exercise a paramount ascendancy at Delhi as well as at 
Poona; indeed he ccjuld not rivet this ascendancy in either 
court unless he was master at both. He could not be 
supreme at Delhi unless he was backed up by the Peishwa’s 
government; and he could not be supreme at Poona unless 
he was backed up by the authority of the Great Moghul. 

For years the Moghul court at Delhi had been the scene Distrac- 
of distractions, intrigues, and assassinations at once tedious at 
and bewildering. Shah Alam was a weak prince, who clung 
to the naitie and dignity of sovereignty, but was without 
authority or power. The government wms carried on by 
a prime minister, or lord protector, who w'as known as 
the Amir of Amirs, a title higher than that of Vizier, 
and* implying the guardianship of the Padishah. The 
Amir of Amirs for the time being collected revenue and 
tribute by force of arms, and carried on petty wars with 
Rajputs, Jdts, and other neighbouring chieftains. In 1784 
there had been a crisis. The ruling Amir of Amirs had 
obtained his post by the murder of his.^predecessor, and 
was in' mortal iiHi^f being murdered in his turn. Accord¬ 
ingly he invited hlalmdaji Sindia to Delhi, and Shah Alam 
joined in the invitation. 

It is difficult to realise the horrible complications which Mahadaji 
must have prevailed at Delhi to induce the Muhammadan 
minister and Muhammadan sovereign to invite the help ® " 

of a Mahratta chieftain, who was at once a Hindu and an 
idolater, an alien in race and religion. Mahadaji Sindia) on 

^ Mr. Mostyn, the English Resident at Poona, had died just before, 
the first Mahratta war, and no one had been sent 10 supply his place. 

C C 
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his part, was only fearful of offending the English; and 
having duly sounded the English Resident, and ascertained 
that the English rulers at Calcutta would not interfere in his 
doings at Delhi, he teft Poona and proceeded to the Moghul 
court Shortly afterwards it was reported that the Atni'r of 
Amfrs had been murdered at the instigation of Mahadaji 
Sindia; and that the Mahratta chiefthin had taken Shah Alam 
under his protection, and assumed the administration of the 
relics of the Moghul empire.^ 

Mahadaji Sindia would not accept the title of Amir of 
Amirs; it would have clashed with his position at Poona. 
He artfully procured the title of “ deputy of the Padishah ” 
for his nominal sovereign the Peishwa; and then pro¬ 
cured for himself the title of “deputy of the Peishwa.” 
Thus for the nonce he appeared at Delhi as the deputy of 
the Peishwa. In this capacity Mahadaji Sindia performed 
all the duties of an Amir of Amirs, administered the 
government at Delhi and Agra, commanded the rabble 
army of the empire, and collected tribute from Rajpdts and 
Jdts in the name of the Great Moghul. 

In reality Mahadaji Sindia was founding a new Mahratta 
kingdom between the Ganges and Jumna, and extending 
Mahratta influence over an unknown region to the westward. 
He was raising battalions of regular sepoys, who were being 
trained and disciplined by a Frenchman, celebrated in 
after years as General De Boigne. He became inflated with 

' The following summary of events may suffice to explain the position of 
affairs on the arrival of Mahadaji Sindia at Delhi. Before Shah Alam 
returned to Delhi in 1771, theKohiUa Afghan, Najib-ud-daula, had tilled 
the post of Amir of Amirs; but this man died in 1770, and was succeeded 
by his son, Zabita Khan, who fled from Delhi at the approach of Shah 
Alam. A Persian, named Najaf Khan, then came to the front. He had 
been in the service of Shah Alam at Allahabadc^Iito accompanied him 
to Delhi in command of his army. Then followed an obscure intrigue 
in which the Mahrattas expelled Najaf Khan and restored 2 ^bita Khan 
to the post of Amir of Amirs. ^ Next another intrigue, in which Zabita 
Khan fled to the Jats, and Najaf Khan took a part in the war against 
the Rohillas. Najaf Khan formed an alliance with the Nawab Vizier of 
Onde, and was appointed deputy Vizier. Then followed fresh plots and 
fresh wars between Najaf Khan and Zabita Khan. Najaf Khan died 
in 1782. Ilfs son, Afrasiah Khan, is the Amir of Amirs mentioned in 
the text, whd'murdered his predecessor, and was subsequently murdered 
by Mahadaji Sindia. The details are told at length in Mr. Keene’s Fall 
Of the Moghul Empire^ « 
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his own greatness, and once again called upon the British a.d. 
government to pay chout for Bengal and Bchar. In reply *785- 
he was told that the demand was a violation of the treaty 
of 3albai. The rebuff smote him with apprehension; and 
both Sindia and Shah Alam sent a solemn disavowal of 
the demand to Calcutt;^ ^nder their respective seals. 

At this time* the dominant feeling of the English'was English' 
alarm at the French. The war between Great Britain and alarm at 
France had been brought to a close in 1784 by the treaty 
of Versailles; but there was constant expectation of a 
■renewal of hostilities; and for many years the English were at Poona, 
discovering or imagining French intrigues at almost every 
court in India. A French agent was already residing at 
Poona. Accordingly an English agent, Mr. Charles Malet, 
was posted to Poona lo look after English interests and frus¬ 
trate French designs. 

The dignity of Mahadaji Sindia w-as hurt by this pro- Sindia’s 
ceeding. He had been guarantee to the treaty of Salbai, offended 
and considered himself the sole agent in all transactions digaity* 
between the Mahrattas and the ICnglish. He was quieted by 
the assurance that Mr. Malet would send all correspondence 
between the Peishwa and the Governor-General through the 
Resident in attendance at his camp. Moreover, in order to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of the Mahratta, Mr. Malet was 
sent to the camp of Sindia in the neighbourhood of Agra, to 
arrange matters with Mr. Anderson. 

A'gra in 1785 presented the most melancholy objects of Agra in 
fallen grandeur. Mosques, palaces, gardens, caravanserais, ^78s- 
and mausoleums were mingled in one general ruin. In the 
midst of this chaotic desolation, a splendid building burst 
upon the view in resplendent beauty and complete repair. 

It was the famous Taj Mahal, whose'’^vhite domes and 
minarets of maffiftwtood out in brilliant relief above groves 
and gardens. As Mr. Malet approached the spot he found 
that he was expected to take up his quarters in the Taj 
MahaL The tomb of the favourite wife of Shah Jehan 
had been appropriated by Mahadaji Sindia for the ac¬ 
commodation of the English Resident and his retinue. 

Sindia himself was encamped some thirty miles off atsindia’s 
Muttra, the ancient Mathura. He kept Shah Alam in his camp at 
camp as a kind of state prisoner, whilst Mr. Anderson Muttra, 
as English Relsident in attendance. Mr. Malet was 

c c 2 
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honoured by an interview with Sindia, and afterwards by an 
audience with Shah Alam. 

The Great Moghul, the representative of the famous 
family of TimiSr, was an object of interest. He was about 
sixty years of age,—placid, benignant and dignified. He 
received the rich presents of Mr. Maletwith cairn approval. 
In return he conferred on the Engiisih gentleman a tiara of 
diamonds and emeralds, a charger, and an elephant; but 
his gifts were emblematical of hi? own fallen condition, and 
had all been provided by Mahadaji Sindia. The diamonds 
were false; the emeralds were nothing but pieces of green 
glass; the horse was dying from old age ; and the elephant 
was a mass of disease from the shoulder to the tail. 

Mr. Malet was soon obliged to take up his post of 
Resident at Poona. War had broken out between the 
Peishwa’s government and Tippu Sultan of Mysore. The 
dread of Tippu was very strong, and the Brahman govern¬ 
ment of the Peishwa formed an alliance with Nizam Ali 
against Tippu j and Nizam Ali, notwithstanding his Mu¬ 
hammadan faith, eagerly helped the Mahrattas against the 
dangerous Sultan of Mysore. It was expected that the 
British government would furnish help in like manner. 
But the Englisbwere bound by the treaty of Salbai not to 
help the enemies of the Mahrattas ; and they were equally 
bound by the treaty of Mangalore not to help the enemies of 
Tippu. The question of the day was, whether Tippu Sultan 
had not himself broken the treaty of Mangalore by forming 
an alliance with the French, who were the avowed enemies 
of the English; and this question was not solved until a 
later period in the history. 

When Hastings returned to England in 1785, he left a 
Mr. Maepherson to act as Governor-General. At this time 
it was decided that the future Goveriior-:9®*eral should not 
be a servant of the Company, but a nobleman of rank. 
Lord Macartney was offered the post, but declined it j and 
in 1786 Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta as Governor- 
General and Maepherson passed away. 

The introduction of an English nobleman in the place of 
a merchant ruler produced beneficial results. Vansittart and 
Hastings had been powerless to efi'ect reforms which touched 
the pockets of the servants of the Company. Indeed, 
Hastmgs had been often driven to distribute contracts and 
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sinecures in order to secure personal support. But Lord a.d. 
Cornwallis was strong enough, by virtue of his rank as *786-1788 
an English peer, to abolish all such abuses. He even LordCom- 
forced the Court of Directors to replace the system of^allis, 
perquisites by that of large salaries. At the same time Governor- 
his respectability of character elevated the tone of English 
society at Calcutta. *Under Warren Hastings there 
been painful scandals in high quarters; whilst gambling had reforms, 
risen to such a pitch that vithin one month Philip Francis 
won twenty tliousand pounds at whist from Barwell. But 
under the severe and stately morality of Lord Cornwallis 
excesses of every description were discountenanced ; and 
the increasing number of ladies from Europe introduced a 
refinement and decorum which had long been wanting. 

Lord Cornwallis parried out a startling change in the Permanent 
land settlement. He abolished the system of leases, granted 
tlie lands in perpetuity to the Zemindars, and fixed a yearly ’ 

rental for the several estates which was never to be enhanced 


The details of this important measure were worked out by Mr. 
Shore, afterwards known as Sir John Shore and ultimately as 
Lord Teignmouth. Mr. Shore argued however that a change 
which was to last for all futaritv should not be made irrevo- 
cable until further inquiries had been made; as to the value of 
the land, the nature of the different tenures, and the rights of 
landlords and tenants as represented by Zemindars and Ryots. 
He proposed that the settlement should be made for ten 
years, and then declared permanent if it proved satisfactory^ 
Lord Cornwallis’s views, however, were referred to the 
ministers in England, and after some delay the perpetual 
settlement became the law of the land. 


To this day the good and evil effects of the perpetual Results, 
land settlement are matters of controvfli^^sy. It raised the 
condition of Siai^ndars from tlvit of taix collectors to that * 
of landed proprietors; but it did not raise them to the 
position of a landed aristocracy, capable of administering 
patriarchal justice among their tenantry, or of legislating for 
the welfare of the masses. It proved an immediate relief 
to the Zemindars, but opened out no prospects of relief to 
Ryott or farmers. Worst of all, as the rental of land is 
the backbone of the Indian revenue, it fixed the limit of 
the receipts of government, without m.aking provision for 
the future requirements of the country, when military 
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defences would call for a larger expenditure, and the wants 
of advancing civilisation would be pressed upon the atten¬ 
tion of government. Consequently the permanence of the 
landed settlement tended to fossilize the people of Bengal, 

until an English education broke the trammels of ages, and 

opened out new careers of advancement to the rising 
generation. '' 

Lord Cornwallis carried out a thorough reform in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. He separated the judicial branch from 
the revenue branch by restricting the English collectors to 
their hscal duties, and appointing a separate class of English 
magistrates and judges. He appointed magistrates to towns 
and districts to deal with civil and criminal cases. He esta¬ 
blished courts of appeal in the four cities of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Murshedabad, and Patna; each court consisting of a judge, 
a registrar, and qualified assistants. These courts of appeal 
disposed of all civil cases, with a final appeal to the Sudder 
court at Calcutta, which was nominally composed of the 
Governor-General and members of council. The same 
courts also held a jail delivery twice every year, by going on 
circuit in their several circles for the trial of criminal cases 
committed by the district magistrates. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia received a check in Hindu¬ 
stan. Shah Alain suddenly left the camp at Muttra and 
returned to Delhi. The Muhammadan party at Delhi 
persuaded the imbecile old prince that his imperial sover¬ 
eignty had been insulted by the Mahrattas. They stirred 
up the Rajput princes to revolt against Sindia. They 
carried on secret intrigues with the Muhammadan officers 
in Sindia’s army. The result was that when Mahadaji 
Sindia attempted to suppress the Rajpdt revolt, the 
Muliammadans in Jiis army deserted him in a body, and 
joined the Rajput rebels. ^ In a moment^e lost all his 
acquisitions between the Jiimna and the*Ganges. He was 
reduced to worse straits than when he had fled from the 
battle of Paniput more than a quarter of a century before. 
He had no alternative but to fall back on Gwalior, and 
implore Nana Farnavese to send him reinforcements from 
Poona. 

But Shah Alam had soon cause to lament the absence 
of Mahratta protection. Zabiia Khan, the Rohilla ex-Amir 
of Amirs, died in 1785. In 1788 his son, Gholam Kadir, 
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entered Delhi with a band of freebooters, and took pos- a.d. 
session of the city and palace. The atrocities perpettated 
by these miscreants in the palace of the Great Moghul 
reduced the wretched pageant and his family to the lowest outrages 

depths of misery and despair. Gholarn Kadir, plundered in the 
and insulted the aged Padishah, smoked his hookah on 
the imperial throne, llbrced princesses to dance and play jlgg» 
before him, and scourged and tortured princes and ladies * 
in the ho[)e of discovering hidden treasures. In one mad 
fit of passion at the supposed concealment of money or 
jewels, he threw Shah Alam on the ground, and destroyed 
his eyes with a dagger. For two months this infamous 
ruffian and his barbarous followers ran riot in the palace, 
and there was no one to deliver the helpless family of the 
Great Moghul from^their unbridled excesses.' 

Nana Farnavese at Poona was agitated by conflicting Schemes 
passions. He was jealous of the growing power of Mahadaji of Nana 
Sindia, but anxious to maintain the Mahratta ascendancy 
to the northward. He determined to play Hoikar against j^g 
Sindia. He sent reinforcements to Sindia under the com¬ 
mand of Tukaji Holkar, accompanied by a kinsman of the 
infant Peishvva, named Ali Bahadur; ^ but he insisted that 
all territories acquired to the northward of the Chambal 
river should be equally shared by the Peishwa and Holkar, 
as well as by Sindia. 

1 It i.s to be hoped that Gholam Kadlr and his followers arc not fair 
types of the Kohilla Afghans, who w'ere so much {firaised by Lord 
Macaulay. Gholam Kadir was the son of Zabita Khan and grandson 
of Najib-ud-daula. The outrages which he committed at Delhi vcie 
the outcome of the struggle for supremacy at the Moghul court between 
the families of Najib-ud daula the kohilla, Najaf Khan the Persian, and 
Mahadaji Sindia the Mahratta, See ante^ page 379, note. 

® The kinship between a Muhammadan liKC Ali iiahadurand a Brah¬ 
man like the PeiPHHtu is the outcomt^of the laxity of Mahratta courts. 

The father of Ali Bahadur was the son of Baji Kao, the second Peishwa, 
by a Muhammadan woman. According to llindn laAv, the offspring of 
such illicit unions belonged to the same caste as their mother; and in 
this case ca^e was equivalent to religion. 

AU Bahadur was a^s^ciated with a military Guru, or soldier-saint, 
named Himmut Bahadur, who commanded a large force of Gosains, or 
religious devotees, in the army of Mahadaji Sindia.^ Subsequently AU 
Bahadur deserted Sindia, and was instigated by Himmut Bahadur to 
attempt the coni|ue$t of BundelKuud. Ultimately Himmut Bahadur, 
the .spiritual teacher and military leader of the army of yellow-robed 
Gosains, went over to the English during the second Mahratta war. 
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A.D, Thus reinforced Mahadaji Sindia marched to Delhi with 
17S8-1790 thg allied army of Mahrattas, and was hailed by the Muham- 
Sindia’s i^^idan population with the greatest joy. The wretched 
return to inmates of the imperial palace were delivered from their 
Delhi, misery. Gholam Kadir fled at the approach of the 
Mahrattas, but was captured and put to death with horrible 
tortures. ' * 

Dangerous About this time the proceedings of Tippu of Mysore 
power began to excite the serious alpm of the English. This 
prince, unlike his father Hyder Ali, was a bigoted Muhara- 
o ysore. persecuting type. He committed horrible 

ravages in the Malabar country, and converted thousands 
of Hindus and Brahmans to the Muhammadan religion by 
forcibly subjecting them to the rite of circumcision. He 
asserted a sovereign authority far bey^d that of any other 
native ruler in India. The Nawab Vizier of Oude, and even 
' the Peishwa of the Mahratta empire, continued to acknow¬ 
ledge the Moghul Padishah as the suzerain of Hindustan. 
But Tippu threw away every pretence of dependence on 
the Great Moghul, and boldly assumed the independent 
and sovereign title of Sultan of Mysore, 

Enmity In 1787 Tippu Sultan took fright at some military 
against the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, and hastily made peace with 
English, Mahrattas and Nizam Ali. At the same time he was 
known to be a bitter enemy of the English, and to be 
in secret communication with the French at Pondicherry; 
and he was naturally regarded by the English as a dangerous 
enemy, who was not to be bound by treaties, and who 
might at any moment'take advantage of a war with Franco 
to invade and plunder the Carnatic as his father had done 
before him. 

Attack on By the treaty of hjangalore the Hindu Raja of Travancore, 
Travan- jq the soufh.of Malabar, ^had been pl^ed* under British 
protection. But the Raja was in terror of Tippu Sultan. 
He purchased two towns from the Dutch on his northern 
frontier, and built a wall of defence which was known as 
“ the lines of Travancore.” Tippu declared that the two 
towns belonged to the Raja of Cochin, who was his vassal. 
The Raja of Travancore refused to resign them, and applied 
to the British government for protection. Lord Cornwallis 
ordered'an inquiry to be made into the merits of the case, 
and Tippu to be informed that the British government 
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would defend the rights of the Raja; and at the same time a.d. 
he desired the Madras government to make the necessary 1788-1790 
preparations for war. 

Unfortunately the Madras government was at this time Corniption 
as corrupt and demoralised as it had been in the days of 
Hyder Ali. A Company's servant named Holland had been JJJg” 
appointed Governor ofMadras. Holland was deeply impli- Madras 
eated in loans to the Nawab of the Carnatic; and he set goveru- 
the Governor-General at defiance, refused to make prepara- ’ 
tions for the coming war, and appropriated the revenues of 
the Carnatic to the payment of the Nawab’s debts. Finally 
he wrote to the Raja of Travancore, offering to help him 
with a British detachment, on condition of receiving a present 
for himself of a lakh of pagodas, or some thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. , 

Meanwhile 'I’ippu attacked the lines of Travancore, but, Lord 
to his utter surprise, he was repulsed by the Hindu afmy of 
Travancore. Accordingly he ordered a battering train from 
Scringapatam, and called for reinforcements from every 
quarter. At this news Lord Cornwallis resolved to take the 
field. But Holland was incorrigible. He provided no cattle, 
but proposed to appoint commissioners to settle all differ¬ 
ences with Tippu, Lord Cornwallis was much exasperated, 
and Holland fled from his post and embarked for England. 

Lord Cornwallis now resolved on forming alliances with Native 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas against Tippu; but the British alliances 
authorities in India were prohibited by Mr. Pitt’s bill 
1784 from making any more alliances with native princes. 

Lord Cornwallis violated the letter of the act, but respected 
its spirit by providing that the treaties should cease to have 
effect after the conclusion of the war. 

Negotiations with Nizam Ali were Gomparatively easy. Nizam Ali 
He was anxioui^qyr the humiliation of Tippu, and he was accepts the 
still more anxious for British protection against the Mah- British 
rattas, who claimed vast sums of money from him, under Stance, 
the head of arrears of chouL He would gladly have 
secured the permanent protection of the English govern¬ 
ment against the Mahrattas; but this could not be granted 
by the English government, without giving mortal offence 
to the Mahrattas. Accordingly Nizam Ali was obliged to 
be content with the British grantee for the protection 
of his territories until the conclusion of the war; and in 
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return he promised to join the English army with ten 
thousand horsemen. 

The Peishwa’s government professed equal readiness to 
join the English army against Tippu with another body of 
ten thousand horsemen. But Nana Famavese secretly 
played a double game. He entertained Tippu’s envoys 
at Poona, and delayed the march of the Mahratta contingent 
for several months, in the hope of inducing Tippu to pur¬ 
chase the neutrality of the Peisjiwa’s government by a large 
cession of territory. 

Mahadaji Sindia was equally anxious to render the war 
against I’ippu subservient to his own individual interests. 
He offered to join the confederation against Tippu, pro¬ 
vided the British government would guarantee him in pos¬ 
session of the territories he had acquired in Hindustan, 
and help him to conquer the princes of Rajpdtana. Lord 
Corn Vitaliis was obviously unable to accede to such conditions. 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to take any part in the 
war against Tippu. 

In 1790 the w^ar began with a campaign under General 
Medows, who had been appointed Governor of Madras and 
commander-in-chief of the Madnis army. But its opera¬ 
tions were futile, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Madras 
and took the command in per£on. Meanwhile Tippu had 
desolated the Carnatic, and proceeded towards the south in 
the hope of procuring a French force from Pondicherry. 

In 1791 Lord Cornwallis advanced through the Carnatic 
to the Mysore country, and captured the fortress of 
Bangalore. Up to this date neither of his native allies had 
joined him. Nizam Ali would not leave his frontier until 
he beard that Tippu had gone away to the south ; and then, 
when he entered Mysore, it was not to fight but to plunder. 
When he heard of the fall«of Bangalore-he^oined the force 
of Lord Cornwallis. His cavalry had good horses and 
showy costumes, but were disorderly, undisciplined, and 
unfitted for field duties; and they only helped to consume 
the grain and forage. Meanwhile, for reasons stated, the 
Mahratta contingent of the Pebhwa never appeared at all. 

The result of *the campaign of 1791 was that Lord 
Cornwallis advanced towards Seringapatam, and was then 
compelled to retreat from sheer want of supplies and car¬ 
riage bullocks. Shortly afterwards he was joined by a 
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Mabratta force under Hari Pant. Had the Mahrattas come a.d. 
up a week earlier they might have clianged the fate of the * 7 ^ 
campaign. They had abundance of supplies, but were im- 
bued with the spirit of hucksters, and refused to part with Lord 
^ain or provisions of any kind to their English allies except- Corn- 
ing at exorbitant prices. They had done nothing but rob = 
and ravage the Mysorf^EOuntry from the day they left their 
frontier j and the bazar in their camp was stored with the of the 
plunder of towns,—English broadcloths, llirmingham cutlery, Mahrattas. 
Kashmir shawls and costly'" jewellery, as well as with oxen, 
sheep, and poultry. Yet Hari Pant pleaded poverty, and 
demanded a loan of fourteen lakhs of rupees; and Lord 
Cornwallis was forced to give him the money, not on account 
of his services, but to prevent the Maliratta contingent from 
deserting to 'I'ippu. ^ 

In 1792 Lord Cornwallis renewed the campaign in Mysore Final cam- 
on a scale which had not been seen in India since th^*days of 
of Aurangzeb. He engaged large numbers of Brinjarries, *792- 
the hereditary carriers of India, who have already been 
described under the name of Manaris.^ His infantry, batter¬ 
ing-train, field-pieces, and baggage moved in three parallel 
columns, followed by a hundred waggons loaded with liquors, 
and sixty thousand bullocks loaded with provisions. The 
resources of the English struck the natives of India with 
awe; and Tippu is said to have exclaimed, “ I do not fear 
what I see, but what I do not see.^’ 

Lord Cornwallis was soon joined by the gaudily dressed Advance 
horsemen of Nizam Ali, and a small force of Hari Pant's o«Seriuga- 
Mahrattas; and after a long march at last drew up his artillery P*’**^- 
on a rising-ground which commanded Seringapatam. Tippu 
had constructed three lines of earthworks, protected by three 
hundred pieces of cannon, and covered by a bound hedge of 
thorny plants. .British valour carried the defences by storm, 
and British cannofi' were soon playing on the fortifications 
of Seringapatam. 

T’ppu was bewildered and confounded. His losses in Submia- 
killed and wounded were severe, and the levies whom he 
had pressed into his service deserted him in large numbers. 

He saw that nothing but prompt submission could save his of Nizam 
throne. He suddenly accepted the terras which had been Ali and the 
offered by Lord Cornwallis, natpely, to cede a moiety of Mahrattas. 

^ See anitf page 187. 
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A.D. his territories, to be equally divided between the English, 
*< 792 - the Nizam, and the Peishwa; to pay three millions sterling 
towards the expenses of the wax; and to deliver up his two 
sons as hostages for the fulfilment of the terms. In after 
years it was discovered that the sudden submission of Tippu 
had defeated the treacherous intentions of the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ali. Both were engaged in u clandestine correspond¬ 
ence with Tippu, but both were checkmated by the arrival 
of his sons as hostages in the qimp of the English army. 
Changes The Mysore war marks a change in the policy of the 
in British British government. Lord Cornwallis had undertaken it to 
policy. protect the Raja of T ravancore from the Mysore Sultan, but 
his main objects were to cripple the power of Tippu, to sever 
his connection with the French, and to shut him out of the 
Carnatic. The policy of political isolvion, which had been 
enjoined by the English parliament, the Board of Control, 
and tAe Court of Directors, had proved a failure. Accord¬ 
ingly Lord Cornwallis proposed to go a step furtherto 
keep the peace in India in the same way that it was supposed 
to be kept in Europe, namely, by a balance of power. With 
this view he sought to convert the confederation of the 
English, the Nizam, and the Peishwa against Tippu into a 
basis for a balance of power, in which the British government 
should hold the scales. 

Political But there was a fatal obstacle to such a political system, 
system of There was not a government in India, excepting that of 
a balance British, that c.ared for the maintenance of the public 

o power, Qj. hesitated to disturb it at any moment for the 

promotion of some immediate and imiividual advantage. 
Indeed Warren Hastings had reported, ten years before, 
that the want of faith amongst native states, and the blind 
selfishness with which they pursued their individual schemes 
of aggrandisement, regardless of the obligations of treaties or 
the interests of allies, had rendered such a balance of power 
as was possible in Europe altogether impossible in India. 

. Failure of The result of Lord Cornwallis’s negotiations was that 
Lord Nizam Ali was willing to join in any confederation which 
waSs protect him from the Mahratta claims; whilst the 

Mhcme. Mahrattas refused to join in any alliance which would 
hamper their demands for chout upon Nizam Ali or any one 
else. But English statesmen at home had been charmed 
with the scheme for keeping the peace in India by a balance 
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of power. They could not abandon the political idea; and a.p. 
for years it haunted their imaginations, and perverted public *792-. 
opinion as regards the government of India. 

As if further to show the impossibility of a balance of Antagon- 
power, Mahadaji Sindia and Nana Farna\ese took opposite 
views of the British government. Sinflia contended that^'J®®^^ 
the Knglish had bccom^oo powerful in India, and that it and Nana 
would be necessary to support Tippu as a counterpoise. Farnavese. 
The Nami, on the other hand, was anxious to gain the help 
of the British government against Mahadaji Sindia; but he 
insisted on the right of the Peishwa to claim arrears of 
chout, not only from Nizam Ali but from 'Pippu Sultan. 

Lord Cornwallis was thus obliged to abandon his political 
project in despair. 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia had grown to enormous power. Command- 
He had augmented his French battalions under I)e Boigne, ingposi- 
and raised his standing forces to eighteen thousand rJguldrJ .. 
infantry, six thousand irregulars, ^vo thousand irregular .sindia ^ 
horse, and six hundred Persian cavalry, besides a large 1792. 
train of artillery. This military power was accompanied by 
territorial aggrandisement, for it was maintained by formal 
grants of land revenue in the Doab, to the westward of 
Oude, which Sindia procured from Shah Alani as the Great 
Moghul.^ At the same time Agra was becoming a most 
important fortress in the hands of Mahadaji Sindia; it was a 
depot of cannon and arras, and a stronghold which com¬ 
manded upper Hindustan. 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia marched an army from Delhi Sindia at 
to Poona to confer the hereditary title of “ deputy of the ; in- 
Great Moghul ” upon the young Peishwa. Nana Farnavesc ^ 
tried to prevent the Peishwa from accepting the post; it was peishwa 
opposed, he said, to the constitution of the, Mahratta empire, as deputy 
It was indeed a stjrange anomaly for the Brahman suzerain die 
of the Mahratta confederacy to accept the post of deputy to | 
an effete Muhammadan pageant like Shah Alain. But ^ 
Sindia insisted, and Nana Farnavesc was obliged to give 

^ The Doab, or region between the two rivers, might he called 
the Mesopotamia of Hindustan. It lies between the Jumna and 
Gaines, just as Mesopotamia lies between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

It is impossible to draw a line of strict demarcation at this period 
between the territories of the Great Moghul and those of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oude. <■ 
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way. The empty ceremony was accordingly celebrated with 
the utmost pomp and magnificence at Poona. 

Mahadaji Sindia sought to allay all suspicions of his ambi¬ 
tious designs by a mock humility which imposed on no one. 
His father, Raniiji Sindia, claimed to be the hereditary head 
man, or Patell, of a village; and he had been originally ap¬ 
pointed to carry the slippers of onfe of the former Peishwas. 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to be called by any 
other title but that of Patell, and ostentatiously carried the 
slippers of the young Peishwa at the ceremony of his in¬ 
stallation as deputy of the Great Moghul. 

But the would-be Patell and slipper holder had a keen eye 
for his own interests, Mahadaji Sindia demanded payment 
from the Peishwa’s government of the expenses he had 
incurred in extending the Mahratta empire to the north¬ 
ward ; and he requested that Tukaji Holkar and Ali Baha- 
diir,*^ii\'ho had been sent to his assistance after his retreat 
to Gwalior, might be recalled from Hindustan to Poona. 

But Mahadaji Sindia met his match in Nana Farnavesc. 
The Brahman statesman, who had been schooled in diplo¬ 
macy at Poona, was not to be foiled by the son of a Patell. 
Nana Famavese called upon Mahadaji Sindia to produce the 
revenue accounts of the territories in the Doab and else¬ 
where, which he had acquired for his sovereign master the 
Peishwa, Sindia had conquered these territories with the 
utmost ease, and enjoyed them for a considerable period; 
and the astute Mahratta minister urged, with some sho\fr of 
reason, that it was high time that the servant should pay the 
revenue into the treasury of his master.^ 

While Sindia and the Nana were plotting against each 
other at Poona, hostilities were breaking out between the 
armies of Sindia rnd Holkar in Hindustan. There had 
been a quarrel over some plunder, and ,Tukaji Holkar had 

t 

^ The rivalry between Sindia and Nana Famavese fttmi.shes a strange 
instance of the instability of native alliances. Sindia had rescued the 
Nana from the grasp of the conspirators, including Tukaji Holkar and 
his confederates, who were plotting to restore Rughonath Kao to the 
throne of the Peishwa. Since then Tukaji Holkar lud been appointed, 
as the faithful ally of Nana Famavese, to the command of the troops 
which were at once to support Sindia and to check his growing power. 
In reality Holkar was sent because of his known rivalry to Sindia; and 
it will be seen from the text, that this rivalry culminated in a battle 
between Tukaji Holkar and Sindia’s force under De Boigne. 

I 
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been defeated by De Boigne, the French general in the A.n. 
service of Sindia, and compelled to retire to his capital at * 794-1795 
Indore. At this crisis the rivalry between Mahadaji Sindia 
and Nana Farnavese was brought to a close by death. 

Mahadaji Sindia expired at Poona in February, 1794, and 
was succeeded by a boy of fourteen, afterwards known as 
Daulat Rao Sindia. TlfBi Nana Farnavese was left without 
a rival in the Mahratta empire. 

Meanwhile there was peace and prosperity in Bengal.' In Lord • 
1793 the permanent land settlement was promulgated, and Cornwallis 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England, leaving Sir John 
Shore, the servant of the Company, to succeed him in the ’ 
post of Govemor-General. Important events were occurring 
in Europe; Great Britain had declared war against France 
and the French revolution: and the British authorities in 
India took possession of Pondicherry for the tlnrd time 
in Indian history. ' 

Sir John Shore was a model Indian civilian, free from Sir Jolm 
all suspicion of corruption,—honourable, honest, high- ^hore, 
minded, and of undoubted industry and capacity. He was 
the real author of the land settlement, for Lord Cornwallis 1793.98’ 
can only claim the credit of making it perpetual. The 
British ministry were so impressed with his merits that he was 
knighted, and appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis as 
Goyernor-General. But he knew little of tlie history of the 
world, and was apparently blind to the significance of political 
events in India. 

At this time the progress of affairs at Poona and Hydera- Alarming 
bad was exciting universal alarm. The Mahrattas insisted breach 
on a final settlement of their claims on Nizam Ali for arrears 
of chout. They had been put off for jears by the war M^i^ratias 
against Tippu, and the evasion^ and procrastinations of and Niiam 
Nizam Ali; and after the conclusion of peace with. Tippu Ali. 

'they became more pressing in their demands for an imme¬ 
diate settlement. Nizam Ali could neither pay the money, 
nor hope to repel the Mahratta invasion. In sore distress 
he implored the help of the English against the Mahrattas, 
but Sir John Shore declined to interfere. Indeed the British 
parliament and Court of Directors had strictly enjoined a 
policy of non-interference. Sir John Shore was fully alive to 
existing dangers. He ,saw that without the interference of 
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the British government, Nizam AH would be crushed by the 
Mahrattas. He also saw that the destruction of Nizam Ali 
would remove the last check on the growing power of the 
Mahrattas, and leave the British government without an ally 
of any weight to resist Mahratta encroachments. But Sir 
John Shore was the last man to disobey orders; and he 
persistently refused to protect Niz'jiii Ali. 

Nizam Ali, losing all hope of help from the English, had 
naturally sought it from the French. Forty years before, his 
elder brother Saldbut Jung, owed his throne to the French, 
and maintained himself against the Mahrattas, as well as 
against all domestic rivals, solely by the aid of Bussy and 
the French. Accordingly Nizam Ali entertained a French¬ 
man, named Raymond, who had originally served in the army 
of Hyder Ali, and who raised a force of sepoy battalions, 
trained and disciplined by French oHicers. In the begin- 
ijlng-'f 1795 Nizam Ali possessed an army of twenty-three 
battalions of regulars commanded by Raymond. He was 
now independent of the English, and ceased to be afraid 
of the Mahrattas. 

The Pcishwa's government demanded arrears of chout to 
the amount of nearly three millions sterling. The accounts 
were swelled by high rates of interest and other exas¬ 
perating items. They were drawn up with much precision 
and nicety by Mahratta Bralimans, and were perplexing, if 
not unintelligible, to every one else. A Mahratta envoy 
carried the accounts to Hyderabad, and requested pay¬ 
ment. The Muhammadan minister of the Nizam treated 
the Mahratta with haughty insolence. He told the envoy 
in open durbar that Nana Farnavese must come in person 
to Hyderabad to explain the items; and that if he refused 
to come he must l^e brought. This threat was regarded by 
both sides as a declaration of war. 

Nizam Ali was puffed up with hoplife of victory. The 
dancing-girls glorified his triumphs in prophetic songs. I'he 
soldiers boasted that they would sack and plunder Poona. 
The minister at Hyderabad was a Muhammadan like his 
master; and he bragged that no treaty should be con¬ 
cluded with the Mahrattas until the Brahman Peishwa had 
been sent on pilgrimage to Benares, to mutter his incan¬ 
tations on the banks of the Ganges, with a cloth about his 
loins and a pot of water in his hand.^, 
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The Mahrattas were one and all eager for the war. All A.n. 
the feudatories of the empire,—Sindia and Holkar, the * 794-1795 
Gaekwar and the Bhonsla,—and even the smaller chieftains 
of the southern Mahratta countrj',—were burning to share powers 
in a settlement of the Mahratta claims. For the last time eager for 
in Mahratta history the summons of the Peishwa ^s obeyed war. 
throughout the length aiKdi breadth of Mahratta dominion. 

The decisive battle was fought near the small fortress of Decisive 
Kurdla in March 1795. The Nizam’s cavalry were routed 
with rockets and artillery, Cut the French battalions under * 
Raymond stood their ground. Nizam Ali, however, was 
seized with a panic from the outset. He fled to the 
fortress of Kurdla, repeatedly calling on Raymond to follow 
him. The bulk of his troops dispersed in all directions, 
plundering the baggj^e of their own array as they fled from 
the field. I'he banaitti in the Mahratta army, known as 
Piudharies, rushed after the fugitives and stripped 
their ill-gotten spoil; whilst the Mahrattas swarmed round 
the fortress of Kurdla, animated by the thought that the 
Nizam and all his treasures were within their grasp. 

Nizam Ali held out for two days in the fortress of Kurdla; Submis* 
then yielded to every demand. He surrendered his offend- *>f 
ing minister, ceded nearly half his territory, and pledged 
himself to liquidate the whole of the Mahratta claims. 

The victory of Kurdla raised Nana Farnavese to the Reverses 
height of prosperity; but within six months he was plunged 
in a vortex of distractions, which well-nigh worked his ruin. 

The Peishwa, Mahdu Rao Narain, had reached his twenty- .Suicide of 
first year. He had all his life been kept in galling tutelage* the 
by Nana Farnavese, and saw no hope of throwing off ihe 
yoke and exercising his sovereign rights as Peishwa of the 
Mvahratta empire. In a fit of despair h^ threw himself from 
a terrace of the palace, and died^two days afterwards. 

The nearest kinUnan was Baji Rao, son of the Rughonath Claims of 
Rao whom the English had supported in the first Mahratta Baji Rao. 
war. Baji Rao was at this time a young man of twenty; 
but had long been kept in confinement by Nana Farnavese. 

He was too old and too cunning to be a puppet; and the 
unscrupulous minister was anxious to override his claims 
by prevailing on the widow of the dead Peishwa to adopt a 
son. But Baji Rao, within the walls of his prison, was already 
engaged in a counter-plot. He tried to play Sindia against 
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A.D. Nana Famavese. He secretly opened a correspondence 
1794.1795 the young Daulat Rao Sindia, and promised to cede 
him a large territory if Sindia would place him on the throne 
of Poona as the Feishwa of the Mahrattas. 


Recon* 
Station of 

the Nana 
and Baji 
Kao. 


Nana Famavese discovered the plot and forestalled Sindia 
by releasing Baji Kao and declaring him to be Pcishwa. 
But the minister could not trust ,tl!e new Peishwa, and the 
new Peishwa could not trust the minister, until Nana Far- 
navese had taken the most solemn oaths on the tail of a 


cow to be faithful to Baji Rao, ahd Baji Rao had taken oaths 
equally solemn to keep Nana Famavese at the head of the 
administration. 


Bewilder- The plots which followed are tortuous and bewildering, 
ing plots. Daulat Rao Sindia marched an army to Poona. Nana 
Famavese fled to Satara, under pretence of procuring the 
insignia of investiture from the pageant Maharaja. Baji 
♦ 4.Tbjfr^ame to terms with Daulat Rao Sindia by promising to 
pay him a sum of two millions sterling. All this while, in 
spite of oaths and promises, and in spite of his being a 
Hindu and a Brahman, Baji Rao sent messengers to Nizam 
Ali, the Muhammadan ruler at Hyderabad, imploring his 
help against both Sindia and the Nana, and promising to 
restore all the territory cede<l after the battle of Kurdla, 
and to forego the balance due on the Mahratta claims. 
Anarchy These plots threw the city of Poona into tumult and 
at Poona, anarchy. Nana Famavese was induced to return to Poona, 
and to pay a visit to Daulat Rao Sindia; but he was 
treacherously seized and thrown into prison with all his chief 
partisans. Parties of Maliratta soldiers were sent off to 
plunder the houses of the imprisoned chieftains. They 
found the doors barricaded, and the inmates posted with 
arms at the windows and on the roof. The firing was 
incessant and spread universal alarm; and there was nothing 
but uproar, plunder and bloodshed, thr6tighout the city. 
Plunder Sindia next demanded his two millions of Baji Rao, and 
and was told to plunder Poona. Sindia took the hint and 
treachery, plundered the capital of his suzerain without mercy. AJl 
the wealthy inhabitants were scourged and tortured until 
they had given up their hoarded treasures. In the end 
Baji Rao made an attempt to entrap Sindia, by inviting 
him to the palace for the purpose of murdering him; but 
his heart failed him at the last moment, and he hesitated 
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to give the necessary signal to the assassins. Accordingly a.p. 
Sindia left the palace without injury, but not without sus- >796-1798 
picions; and henceforth he was more distrustful than ever of 
the good faith of Baji Rao. 

Sir John Shore was not the man to deal with such dis- Weakness 
tractions. The Mahratta empire was breaking up, and non- of Sir John 

intervention would not%^lve the problem. A statesman of ® 
European experience and original genius was required to 
deal with the crisis; a man of stronger brain and firmer 
will. At the same time ^ dangerous disaffection broke 
out in the English army in Bengal. Sir John Shore was 
devoid of all military experience, and found that he had not 
nerve enough to suppress the growing disorders, and he 
requested the Court of Directors to send out a successor. 

Before Sir John Shore returned to England, he was forced Oude 
to give his attention ft) the state of Oude. The administra- affairs, 
tion was at once weak and oppressive. The mone){^^yrp^‘^^^’^ ’ 
from the Ryots was withheld by the 'ralukdars,> or squandered 
in wasteful luxury at the capital; whilst nothing but the 
presence of the British battalions prevented the whole 
country from being overrun by the Mahrattas. Sir John 
Shore remonstrated with the Nawab Vixier, but only wasted 
his words. Asof-ud-daula died in 1797, and Sir John Shore 
recognised a certain Vizier Ali as his successor. Subsequently 
it turned out that Vizier Ali was illegitimate, and that Sa^dut 
Ali, the brother of the late ruler, was the legitimate and 
rightful Nawab Vizier. Accordingly Vizier Ali was pen¬ 
sioned off and sent to reside at Benares. Sa^dut Ali was 
placed upon the throne and effected a change in the aspect 
of affairs. He devoted his energies to hoarding up tlie 
revenues which his predecessors had been accustomed to 
squander on their pleasures. 

In March, 1798, Sir John Shore, now I.ord Teignmouth, Shore 
embarked at Cakutfe for Europe? Meanwhile a Governor- embarks 
General was coming out to India of a very different stamp. ^ 

At first he was only known as Lord Mornington, but in 
the history of British India, he is more widely known by 
his later title of Marquis of Wellesley. 

> The Talukdars of Oude corresponded generally to the Zemindars in 
Bengal, but in some cases they were mere collectors of revenue, whilst 
others corresponded to a feudal nobility. Under the rule of a Nawab 
Vizier k is impossible to say what they were. 
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1798 TO 1801. I 


A.D. ' liORD Mornington landed at Calcutta in the thirty- 
1798. eighth year of his age. At the time he left England he had 
lord objects in view, namely, to drive the French out of 

Morning- India j to revive the confederacy with Nizam Ali and the 
ton, aged Peishwa against Tippu of Mysore; and to establish the 
thirty- balance of power which Ix)rd Cornwallis had failed to 

eight. create, and which was still the darling object of the English 

ministry., 

National At this time the hatred of the British nation towards the 


hatred revolutionary government in France had risen to fever heat, 

terror, the horrors of the guillotine, the citecu- 
Tionu an ^*0” of I^uis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, the rise 


ally of 
France. 


of Napoleon, and the threatened invasion of England, had 
stirred up depths of antagonism which later generations 
can scarcely realise. The new Governor-General shared 
in the national s€^atiment, but his wrath was mingled with 
alarm as he heard that one army of ^rei^ch sepoys was 
in the service of Nizam Ali; that another French army 
was in the service of Daulat Rao Sindia; and that Tippu 


Sultan, the hereditary enemy of the British nation, was 
entertaining French officers, and courting a French alliance 
which might endanger British power in India. 

Balance of But Lord Mornington soon discovered that whilst it was 
possible to revive the old confederation against Tippu, it 
in?nS* was utterly impossible to frame a, network of alliances which 
would establish a balance of power, and maintain the peace 
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of India on the basis of international relations. Indeed the a.d. 

progress of events had rendered such a task still more hope- ’*798. 

less in 1798 than it had been in 1792. In 1792 the Nizam 
and the Teishwa were at any rate substantive states, although 
they could not be formed into trustworthy allies! But in 1798 
the power of the Nizam was shattered by his humiliation at 
Kurdla; whilst the Pei^hwa’s government was distracted by 
the dissensions between Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Farnavese. Accordingly, the idea of a balance of 
power was abandoned ; and Lord Mornington saw that the 
work before him was to secure the disbandment of the 
French battalions, and to revive the confederation against 
Tippu. 

Lord Mornington began with the Nizam. There w'as Alliance 
little difficulty, except what arose from the alarrn% 
varicalions, and the fickle temperament of ' 

himself. In the end, Nizam Ali agreed to disbJffl* 

French battalions, and to maintain an English force in their ^ 
room, with the understanding that the British government 
w'ould mediate iri the Mahratta claims, and, if necessary, 
protect him against the Mahratlas. Nizam Ali further 
pledged himself to take no Frenchman or other European 
•into his service without the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment. Finally, he promised to furnish a contingent force 
to serve in the coming war against Tippu. 

The disbandment of the French battalions at Hyderabad Disband- 
was attended with anxiety, but carried out without blood- ment of 
shed. An English force was on the ground. The disband- 
ment was proclaimed, and then the French sepoys broke 
out in mutiny for arrears of pay, and the French officers 
fled for protection to the English lines. , The French sepoys 
were re-assured by the discharge of thoir pay and arrears, 
and submitted tojheir fate; a^d within a few,hours the 
French battalions nad melted away. 

Lord Mornington also opened negotiations with the Mahnittas 
Mahrattas, but he found them impracticable. Baji Rao and avoid a 
Nana Farnavese had become reconciled; for both were British 
Brahmans, and both were threatened by Daulat Rao Sindia. 

But they would not form a close connection with the 
English; they were jealous of the English alliance with the 
Nizam; and they were especially jf^alous of any interference 
of the English in the Mahratta clain^. But whilst itvadmg 
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a treaty they avoided all cause for quarrel. Nana Famavese 
promised that in the event of a war against Tippu, the 
Peishwa's government would send a Mahratta contingent to 
co-operate with the armies of the English and the Nizam. 

Meanwhile the hostility of Tippu was proved beyond a 
doubt. He sent envoys to the french governor of the 
Mauritius with despatches for the government at Paris, pro¬ 
posing an offensive and defensive alliance against the English. 
The matter was blazoned forth i& a public proclamation at 
the Mauritius; and it was republished in the Indian journals, 
and confirmed by advices from the Cape. Shortly afterwards 
news arrived in India that a French army under Napoleon 
had landed in Egypt; and it was also rumoured that a 
French fleet was on its way down the Red Sea bound for 
the coast of Malabar. Under such*Jcircumstances Lord 
Mf"niogton resolved on the final extinction of 'fippu. 

But\^rd Mornington did not nish blindly into a w-ar. 
He demanded an explanatiojq^ from Tippu, and proposed 
sending a Major Doveton to come to a thorough under¬ 
standing with the Sultan. But Tippu sent back lame 
explanations, charging the French authorities with untruth¬ 
fulness and malice, and refused to receive Major Doveton. 

The war began in 1799. An English army under General 
Harris marched from Madraslofi^lhe Mysore country, accom¬ 
panied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards famous as 
the great Duke of Wellington. The expedition was joined 
by a force from Hyderabad, but the Mahrattas made no 
appearance. Another English force from Bombay entered 
the Mysore country from the westward, to form a junction 
with the Madras army. 

Tippu made some efforts at resistance, but was routed 
and com^led to fail back on his famous capital and strong¬ 
hold at Senngapatam. He seemed bewildt^red and infatuated 
as the forces from Madras and Bombay closed around him. 
He sued for peace, and was required to cede half his 
remaining territories, and to pay a sum of two millions 
sterling. The terms were hard, but the hearts of the English 
were steeled against him. They remembered his cruelties 
towards his English prisoners, and were enraged at his 
inlri^es with the French. Tippu spurned the proffered 
conditions. “Better,” he said, “ to die like a soldier, than 
to end my days as a pensioned Nawab." 
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In May, 1799, fortifications of Seringapatam were 
taken by storm. Tippu himself was found dead in a gate- 
way; his remains were treated with becoming respect, and 
buried with funeral honours in the mausoleum of his of Seringa- 
family. patam and 

Tlius fell the dynasty of Hyder Ali after a brief exist- 
ence of forty years. The downfall of Tippu and capture 
of Seringapatam thrilled through India like the victory at Relief 'and 
Plassy. Every Englishman felt a relief; every native pity . 
prince was alarmed at the rapid success of the conquerors. 

There were few in India to lament the fate of Tippu, 
excepting the members of his own family and the Muham¬ 
madans of Mysore. He was denounced as a cruel persecutor 
of Hindus and Christians; as a foe of the English and a 
friend of the French. He was not a born genius like his 
father Hyder Ali, but he was more zealous and cou^'ijp^j 
as a Muhammadan. ^ 

'J'crritorial conquest in Ind|^ was distasteful to the people Veiling of 
of England. Lord Mornington was hailed as the conqueror territorial 
of Tippu, and rewarded with the title of Marquis of Wei- 
lesley; but, like Lord Clive, he deemed it prudent to veil 
his conquest from European eyes. A part of Mysore was 
formed into a Hindu kingdom; and an infant representative 
of the extinct Hindu dynasty was taken from a hovel, and 
placed upon the throne as Maharaja. Tlie remaining 
territory was divided into three portions; one to be retained 
by the Englisli; one to be given to the Nizam, who had 
joined in the war; and the third, under certain conditions, 
to be made over to the Peishwa, who had taken no part in 
the hostilities. 

Picturesque glimpses of the Carnatic and Mysore in the 
year 1800 are furnished by Dr. Buchanali, who deputed 
by Lord Wellesliiy to undertake a journey through the 
newly opened territories of Mysore and Malabar. 

Dr. Buchanan left Madras in April, 1800, and marched Madras to 
towards Arcot His journey in the first instance lay through Malabar, 
the Company’s Jaghfr; and it is curious to note the changes 
which the Jaghfr had undergone. It had been ceded to the jaghfr. ^ 
East India Company by Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot, 
many years previously, in return for the services rendered 
by the English. It extended along the Cofomandel coast, 
north and south, iroiiS' Pulicat lake to the river Palar, and 
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A.D. inland from Madras to Conjeveram. It was thus about a 
hundred miles long and forty broad. 

Ravajrcs of Company’s Jaghir was twice ravaged by Hyder Ali 

Hydw Ali. with fire and sword. The devastation was so complete 
that at the end of the war in 1784, there were few signs that 
the country had been inhabited, beyond the bones of those 
who had been murdered, and the^nakcd walls of houses, 
temples, and choultries that had been burnt The havoc of 
war was succeeded by a destru4:tive famine, which drove 
many of the wretched survivors to emigrate from the country. 
Mr. Place, In 1794, ten years after the war, the Company’s Jaghir 
the -vvas formed into a collectorate under the management of 
colfecmr who was long remembered by the natives. Mr. 

Place retired in 1798. Two years later Dr. Buchanan was 
on his way from Madras to Mysore. » 

Face o .Buchanan found the weather very hot and dry, as is 

country. gBheraiO/ the case in April. After leaving the plain occupied 
by the white garden houses of the Europeans, Dr. Buchanan 
entered a level country covered with rice-6elds. The roads 
were good, and many of the mud huts were covered with 
tiles, and consequently appeared better than those in 
Bengal. 

Resting- Dr. Buchanan was struck with the resting-places and 
places and choultries which had been built for the accommodation 
choultries. travellers by rich native merchants of Madras. The 
resting-places were mud walls four feet high, on which 
porters deposited their loads during intervals of re.st, and 
took them up again without stooping. The choultries were 
square courts enclosed by low buildings, divided into apart¬ 
ments in which the poorc.st travellers obtained shelter from 
sun or rain, and a draught of water or milk without expense. 
In some choultrief provisions were sold; in others they 
were distributed gratis, al- least to Bf^hraans or other 
religious mendicants. The village choultry was also the 
place of assembly for all the head men and ciders, when 
they met together to settle disputes or discuss other public 
matters. 

Collection In collecting rents in the Company’s Jaghfr, the crops 
of land were not kept on the ground until the rent was paid, as was 
the case in Bengal. On the contrary, the grain was cut, 
threshed, and stacked, and then sealed with clay bearing a 
stamp, until the cultivator paid his rent in coin or kind 
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The great water-tank of Saymbrurabaukum on the road to a.d. 
Conjeveram was then as now an object of wonder, It was 
not dug like the tanks in Bengal, but was formed by shutting 
up, with an artificial bank, an opening between two naturjd 
ridges. The sheet of water was seven or eight miles in 
length and three in width. During the rains it was filled 
by neighbouring rivers,’ and during the dry season it was let 
out in small streams. In the event of the rains failing, it 
sufficed to water the lands pf thirty-two villages for a period 
of eighteen months. 

Mr. Place, the English collector,* had repaired this tank, Measures 
and given great satisfaction to the cultivators whilst augment- of Mr. 
ing the revenue. Mr. Place had also caused every village 
to be surrounded by a hedge of bamboos, which served to 
keep oft* small parties of horsemen during a hostile invasion, 
whilst extending the cultivation of bamboos. 

Buchanan halted at Conjeveram, or Kanchi^urai^fff^iijever- 
about forty miles from Madras. To this day Conjeveram am ; sucets 
is a type of the Hindu cities in the Peninsula. The streets 
were tolerably broad and lined with cocoa-nut trees, and ‘ ’ 
crossed one another at right angles. The houses were built 
of mud in the form of a square, with a small court in the 
centre. They appeared much more comfortable than the 
houses in the country towns in Bengal. 

There was a large teroiile at Conjeveram dedicated to Worship 
Siva and his wife. Three miles oft' w’as another temple of 
dedicated to 'Vishnu. There were a hundred Brahman 
families and a hundred dancing-girls employed in the service 
of these temples. Twice a year the images of Vishnu and 
his family were carried in procession on a visit to Siva; but 
Siva returned the visit only once a year. On those occa¬ 
sions there were frequent disputes betwiien the worshippers 
of Siva and thosQ^of "Vishnu, leading to abusive language 
and blows, which the English collectors were sometimes 
obliged to put down with the bayonet. 

The Brahmans of Southern India were divided into three Three 
leading sects, namely, the Smartal, the 'Vaishnava, and the sects. 
Madual. 

The Smartal were the most numerous, and comprehended 

^ In Madras the civil officers are termed collectors and deputy- 
collectors ; in Bengal and elsewhere they are termed commissioners and 
deputy-commissioners, * 
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half the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic. Its members 
were followers of Sankhara Achdrya. They were commonly 
said to be worshippers of Siva, but they considered Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva to be the same god assuming different 
persons as the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe. They believed their owp-souls to be portions of 
the divinity, and did not believe in transmigration as a 
punishment for sin. They were readily distinguished by 
three horizontal stripes on the ♦forehead made with white 
ashes.^ 

Buchanan met with a Smartal Brahman, who was a fair 
type of his class. He was reckoned a man of learning, but 
he denied all knowledge of Jains, Buddhists, or other sects, 
beyond having heard them mentioned. He considered the 
doctrines of all sects, save his own,*^10 be contemptible 
of notice. He believed in a supreme god, 
called*'Ndrdyana, or Para Brahma, from whom proceeded 
Siva, Vishnu, or Brahma; but he regarded all of them, 
individually and collectively, as one and the same god. 
His sect prayed to Siva and Vishnu, as well as to many of 
their wives, children and attendants, among whom were the 
Sakhtis, or destructive oowers. Siva however was the 
principal object of their worship ; for they considered him to 
be a most powerful mediator with Ndrdyana, who was rather 
too much elevated to attend to their personal requests. They 
abhorred bloody sacrifices, but did not blame the Sddras for 
practising such a form of worship; they said it was the custom 
of the Sddras, and that it was a matter of very little conse¬ 
quence what such low people did. The Smartals believed 
that when a good Brahman died, his spirit was united to God; 
but that the soul of a bad Brahman was punished in purga¬ 
tory, and then pas^d through other lives, as an animal or as 
a person of low caste, untbl at last he became a Brahman 
and had another opportunity by the performance of good 
works to become united to God. 

* Saokhaju Achdrya, the apostle of the Smartals, was a Nambi&n 
Brahman of Malabar, who flourished about the eighth century of the 
Christian era. His disciples taught that he was an incarnation of Siva, 
who appeared on earth to root out the religion of the Jains and regnlate 
and reform the Brahmans. In 1871 a representative or successor of 
this apostle was .still living. His name was Nvsingh Achdrya. He 
was c^led his disciples the Jagat Guru, teacher of the world. See 
larger History oj India^ vol. iii. chap. 8. 
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The followers of lUin^nuja Acharya were the most a.d. 
numerous sect of Brahmans, next to the Smartals, and *8®°- 
formed about three-tenths of the whole. They were called 
Vaishnava and A’ayngar, and were readily known by three Vaishnava 
vertical marks on the forehead, connected by a common line and 
above the nose, and fotijied of white clay. They abhorred A’ayngar. 
Siva, calling him the chi^f the Rdkshasas, or devils; and 
they worshipped only Vishnu and the gods of his family. 

They formed two sects j those who believed in transmigra¬ 
tion and those who did not.^ 

I'he Maduals formed the remaining two-tenths of the The 
Brahmans. They wore the vertical marks on the forehead, 
which were appropriate to the followers of Vishnu, but they 
also worshipped Siva. They believed in the generation of 
the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to be the father 
of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Siva, 

The proper duty of a Brahman w^as meditation on'Mhings Brahmans, 
divine j and the proper mode of procuring a livelihood was spiritual 
by begging. But the common people were not so charitable secular, 
as in a former age, nor so willing to part with their money. 
Accordingly most of the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic 
followed secular professions. They filled the different 
offices in the collection of revenue and administration of 
justice; and were extensively employed as guides and 
messengers, and as keepers of choultries. They rented 
lands, but never put their hands to the plough, and culti¬ 
vated their farms by slaves who belonged to the inferior 
castes.** Hence arose the distinction between the Vaidik-a 
and Ldkika Brahmans: the Vaidika devoting their days to 

1 RAmatiuja Acharya, the apostle of the Vaishnaras and A’ayngars, 
flourished alx^ut the twelfth century. He mad§ Conjeveram his head 
quarters, but undertook missionary circuits over the whole of the 
Peninsula. One of hi# disciples, named Ramanaud, founded another 
celebrated sect at Benares, who worshipped Vishnu through his inc.ima- 
tions of RAma and Krishna, and threw off all ties of caste. Sec larger 
History of India^ vol. iii. chap. 8. 

* The lower-castes, or rather outcastes, were by far the most hardy. 
and laborious people in the Cumatic, but the greater number were slaves. 

Hyder AU was mive to their value, and during his incursions in the 
Carnatic he sought to carry them away to Mysore, where he settled 
them down in farms. Th^ are divided into numerous tribes or castes, 
distinguished by a variety of names, but are best known to Europeans by 
the general term of Pariahs. Properly speaking the Pariahs or Pareyats 
form only a single tribe, * 
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A. I), study, contemplation, and the education af younger Brah- 
1800. mans; whilst the Ldkikas engaged in the government 
revenue and otlier worldly concerns. The mercenary 
Brahmans who officiated in pagodas for a livelihood were 
despised alike by Vaidikas and Ldkikas. 

Separate Througliout both Carnatics, except at Madras and some 
greets for exceptional towns, the Brahmans appropriated to 

themselves a particular quarter, generally that which was 
Sudras. the best fortified. A Sudra was^ not pennitted to dwell in 
the same street as a Brahman, and Pariahs and other low^ 
castes were forbidden to dwell in the same quarter as the 
Sudras. Indeed the Pariahs, and others of the same stamp, 
generally lived in wretched liuts about the suburbs, where a 
Brahman could not walk without pollution. 

Fortified Buchanan paid a passing visit to Artoland Vellore. Ke 
villaj'es saw^nothing remarkable except the Muhammadan women, 
aiit tow. ^ about on bullocks, and were entirely wrapt up in 
white veils. He ascended the Eastern Ghdts and entered 
Mysore. 'The country was exceedingly bare and the popu¬ 
lation scanty. All the houses were collected in villages; 
the smallest villages of five or six houses were fortified with 
a wall six feet high, and a mud tower on the top to which 
the only access was by a ladder. If a plundering party 
approached the village, the people ascended the tower with 
their families and valuables, and drew up the ladder, and 
defended themselves with stones, which even the women 
threw with great force and dexterity. The larger village? 
had square forts, with round towers at the angles. In towns 
the defences were still more numerous; the fort served as a 
citadel, whilst the town or pettah was surrounded by a 
weaker defence of mud. The inhabitants considered forti¬ 
fications as necessaries of existence, and incurred the whole 
expense of building them and the risk.^f defending them. 
Indeed for a long series of years the country had been in a 
constant state of warfare; and the poor inhabitants had 
suffered so much firom all parties that they would not trust 
in any. 

Bangalore. Buchanan halted at Bangalore, which has since become 
a favourite resort of the English in India. Bangalore 
was founded by Hyder Ali, and during his reign was an 
emporium of trade and manufactures. Hyder built the 
fort at Bangalore after the best fashion of Muhamtnadan 
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military architecture; but Tippu destroyed it after he found A.n. 
that it could not resist English valour. Tippu also ruined 
the town by prohibiting all trade with the subjects of ””” 
the Nawab of Arcot and Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he 
held in detestation.^ It was plundered during the Mysore 
war of 1791-92 by the forces of Lord Cornwallis and his 
native allies, and the inhabitants fled in all directions. 
Subsequently Tippu induced the refugees to return with 
the wreck of their fortunes; and then, having got them 
under his thumb, he fleeced them of all they possessed, 
down to the most trifling ornaments, on the pretence that 
they had favoured the English. Since the fall of Tippu in 
1799 I*'® inhabitants began once more to flock into Banga¬ 
lore under the assurance of British protection. 

At Seringapatam. Buchanan saw the palace of Tippu Seringapa- 
Sultan. It was a large building surrounded by a wall 
stone and mud. Tippu’s own rooms formed 
the square, whilst the three remaining sides were occupied of Tippu. 
by warehouses. Tippu had been a merchant as well as a 
prince; and during his reign he filled his warehouses with a 
vast variety of gpods, which the Amildars, or governors of 
provinces, were expected to sell to the richer inhabitants at 
prices f.ar in excess of their real value. Much corruption 
and oppression resulted from this forced system of trade. 

Those who bribed the Amildar were exempt from making 
large purchases. Those poor wretches who were unable to 
bribe, "were forced to buy ; and as they were equally unable to 
pay, they were stripped of all they possessed, and written 
•down as debtors to the Sultan for the outstanding balances, 

Tippu persecuted Hindus, and especially Brahmans, as Brahman 
bitterly as Aurangzeb; but his bigotry rarely stood in the official, 
way of his interest. He might be unnjerciful towards the 
temple Brahmans, but he sparpd the seculars. Indeed, 
the secular BrahmaW were the only men in his dominions 
who were fitted for civil administration. His Dewan, or 
financial minister, was a Brahman of singular ability, named 
Purnea. Tippu was anxious that Purnea should become a 
Muhammadan; but Purnea was so horrified at the idea 
that the intention was abandoned. 

^ Tippu sought to punish both the Nawab and Nizam by stopping the 
trade with Arcot and Hyderabad, much in the same way that the first 
Napoleon tried to punish England by the Berlin decrees. 
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A.D. All this while the Brahmans were so avaricious and cor- 
i8oo. Tippu would gladly have displaced them could he 

Corrup.' found capable men of other castes to fill their posts. He 

tion and tried to check their malpractices by appointing Muhamma- 
oppression. dan Asofs, or lord-lieutenants, to superintend the adminis¬ 
tration in the provinces j but this measure only aggravated 
the evil. The Asofs were indolfint, ignorant, and self- 
indulgent ; and hungered after money bribes to supply their 
wants. Conset[ucntly the Brahmans doubled their exactions 
in order to satisfy the Asofs. Every native supjiosed to be 
rich was exposed to false charges, and there was no escape 
except by bribery. 

Purnea, Under the new government introduced by the Marquis 
the lirah- of Wellesley, Purnea remained in the post of Dewan, and 
Dewan of co*^ducted the administration of Mysore under the super- 
Mysore. vision of an English Resident. He Whs a Brahman of the 
sect, a good linguist, and well versed in the affairs 
of the'country. The revenue establishments were largely 
reduced, and consequently the Brahmans were the loudest 
in their complaints against the new government. Those 
who were retained in the public service were paid liberal 
salaries to place them above temptation, but the result 
was not satisfactory. The people of Mysore acknowledged 
that they were delivered from the licentiousness of Tippu's 
soldiery, and the arbitrary exactions of his government; but 
they complained that the Brahman officials took more money 
than ever. 

Distinction Buchanan explains the remarkable distinction which pre- 
between vails in the two Camatics between the left and right 
hands.” This distinction is confined to the Pariahs, and 
low-castes generally. The “left hand” comprised nine 
tribes or castes, including blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
gold and silver-snfiths, oil makers, hunters, shoemakers, 
and some others. The “^-ight hand ” Comprised eighteen 
tribes, including Pariahs properly so called, calico-printers, 
shepherds, potters, washermen, palanquin-bearers, barbers, 
painters, cowkeepers, and others. The Pariahs proper were 
the chief tribe of the “right hand.” 

Quarrels The origin of this division of the Hindu low-castes was 
and involved in fable. It was said to have been carried out 
bloodshed, by the goddess Kdli It was also said 

that the ndes to be observed on either side were engraved 
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on a copper plate, and preserved in the great temple of a.d. 
Siva. The existence of the plate, however, was more than 
doubtful. The pretensions of both hands were diametri¬ 
cally opposed, yet both appealed to the plate as an authority, 
and no one produced a copy. The antagonism originated 
in claims to the exclusive possession of certain honorary 
distinctions, such as tbe privilege of using twelve pillars 
to the temporary building under which the marriage cere¬ 
monies w'ere performed; the right of riding on horseback 
in processions; or the claifti to carry a flag painted with the 
figure of the monkey god Hanuman.^ 

Buchanan saw something of die working of Gurus and Gurus and 
Swamis in the Brahmanical hierarchy.2 They were the Swamis: 
bishops of their respective sects, exercising a jurisdiction in ^hiaiion 
all things relating to religion or caste. The Gurus and firmaSon. 

‘ Swamis performed "certain ceremonies of initiation and 
confirmation in their respective sects. They imp^tcu t:» 
every disciple a mysterious sentence, known as the Upaddsa, 
which was to be uttered orally in their devotions, and was 
never to be written down or revealed. Sometimes a Guru 
gave a Upaddsa and some images to a favourite disciple, 
and appointed him as a kind of deputy to manage aflairs 
at a distance. In the Vaishnava sect every disciple was 
branded with the spear of the god Vishnu. This ceremony 
was known as the Chakrdntikam.^ The spear was made 

* .The division between the left and right ** hands ” is unknown in 
Hindustan, but prevails throughout the Peninsula and a great part cf 
the Dekhan. The disputes amongst the ]o\v-castc.s at Masulipatam (antg, 
pafe^ 191) were connected with this distinction. The English at Mad.-as 
and the French at Pondicherry were often trouirled in the last century 
by disputes between the left and right “hands,” which sometimes were 
productive of bloodshed, and necessitated the interference of the 
military. Abb^ Dubois relates a remarkable iiUtance at which he him¬ 
self was present. A turnble feud harkbroken out between the Pariahs 
and Cobblers, which spread through a large district. Many of the 
timid inhalritan.'^s began to remove their effects and leave their villages, 
as if fliey had been threatened by a Malimtta invasion. Fortunately 
matters did nor come to an extremity, as the chief men came forward to 
mediate between the vulgar castes, and to disband the armed ranks just 
as they were awaiting the signal for battle, llie cause of this dreadful 
commotion was a trifle. A Cobbler had stuck red flowers in his turban 
at a public festival, and the Pariahs insisted that none of his caste had. 
a right to wear them. > See aft/e, part i., chap, iv., page 65. 

** This branding ceremony was not practised by the Smarlal sect who 
wtwhipped Siva. • 
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A.D. hot and applied to the shoulder so as to bum the skin, 
iboo. The Upaddsa was imparted to the disciple only once 
during life; but the Chakrintikam or branding was per¬ 
formed several times. ^ 

Money The Gurus were entirely supported by the contributions 
demands, of their disciples; but these were so burdensome that a 
Guru seldom continued long in ofte place. The contribu¬ 
tions of a rich town like Madras would not support a Guru 
or Swami for more than one or |wo months; and the visits 
of a Guru were often regarded with dread like the incursions 
of a Mahratta .2 


Visitations The Gurus travelled in great state, with elephants, horses, 
of the palanquins, and an immense train of disciples, the least of 
whom considered himself as elevated far above ordinary 
mortals by his superior sanctity. Th^y generally travelled 
at ^ght in order to avoid their Muhammadan or European 
**^Con?Juvors, who would not show them that vener-ation, or 
adoration, to which they considered themselves entitled 
On the approach of a Guru to any place, all the inhabitants 
of the higher castes went out to meet him; but the lower 
castes were not admitted to his presence. The Guru was 
conducted to the principal temple, and bestowed Upadisa, 
or Chakrdntikam, on such as had not received those cere¬ 
monies, and also distributed holy water. He then inquired 
into matters of contention, or transgressions against the 
rules of caste; and having settled or punished all such 
offences, he heard his disciples and other learned men* dis¬ 
pute on theological subjects. This was the grand field for 
acquiring reputation among the Brahmans. ‘ 


* At the Madras Presidency College many years ago, the author often 
heard educated Hindu&speak of the ceremonies described by Buchanan. 
He believes that the b^adisadniparted to the higher castes corresponded 
to the Gayatri, or invocation oftill the Vaidik Cities as represented by 
the sun. The Upadasa imparted to Sudras and others was nothing 
more than the name of some particular god, which was to be constantly 
repeated by the worshipper. The ceremony of branding was sometimes 
a subject of mirth to those who were not required to submit to it. 

‘ A hundred pagodas a day, or about thirty-six pounds sterling, were 
as little as could be offered to a Guru on his tour, and the Kaja of 
Tanjore was said to have given his Guru something like ninety pounds 
a day whenever the great spiritual teacher honoured him with a visits 
Hiere is reason however to believe that the disciples ex<iggerated the 
value of past gifts in the hope of exoiting the emulation of current 
worshippers, • 
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Besides the Gurus however there were popular forms of a.d. 
ecclesiastical government. Throughout every part of India, 
wherever there was a considerable number of any one caste 
or tribe, there was usually a head man, and his office was of 
generally hereditary. His powers were various in different ecclesias- 
sects and places; but he was commonly entrusted with deal 
authority to punish alf transgressions against the rules 
caste. His power was not arbitrary; as he was always 
assisted by a council of |he most respectable members of 
his tribe. He could inflict fines and stripes, and above all 
excommunication, or loss of caste, which was the most 
terrible of all punishments to a Hindu. 

Whilst Gurus, and Brahmans generally, were held in such Satires 
outward veneration, an undercurrent of antagonism occa- apiuat 
sionally found expression in the language of revolt. Satirical 
songs were current, showing up the incapacity of the Gurus ; #• 
and sarcastic tales were told of the vanity or stupidity of 
Brahmans. Abbd Dubois has preserved a specimen of these 
compositions, which sufficiently illustrates the popular senti¬ 
ments, and may be reproduced in a condensed paraphrase:— 

“ Once upon a time four Brahmans were going on a Duboi'j’ 
journey, when they met a soldier, who cried out,—* Health to 
my lord ! ’ All four replied with a benediction, and then Brahmans, 
quarrelled amongst themselves as to which of the four had 
been saluted by the soldier. Accordingly they ran back and 
puk the question to the soldier, who replied that his saluta- 
*Uon had been intended for the greatest fool of the four. 

** The four Brahmans next quarrelled as to which of thr*m Question 
was the greatest fool. Accordingly they proceeded to the 
choultry T)f a neighbouring village, and put the question to 
the elders who were assembled ther»; and in order to 
arbitrate on this ^Ifnotty pointf each Brahman was called 
upon in turn to prove his claim to the salutation. 

** The first Brahman said that a rich merchant had given The dog’s 
him two of the finest pieces of cloth that had ever been 
seen in his village. He purified them by washing, and hung 
them out to dry, when a dog ran under them; and neither 
he nor his children could tell whether the dog had touched 
them so as to render them impure. Accordingly he crawled 
under the cloths on his hands and knees without touching 
them; but his children decided that the trial was of no 
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avail, as the dog might have touched them with his turned- 
up tail, whilst their father had DO such appendage. This 
decision so exasperated the Brahman that he tore the 
cloths to rags, and was then laughed at as the greatest 
fool in the village, because he might have washed the cloths 
a second time, or at any rate have given them to a poor 
Stidra, • * 

“The second Brahman then told his story. His head 
had been shaved by a barber, b^t his wife had given the 
man two annas instead of one, and the barber refused to 
give back the extra anna. After much wrangling the barber 
agreed to shave the head of the Brahman’s wife for nothing. 
The husband agreed, but the wife screamed with terror, for 
shaving her head was equivalent to charging her with infi¬ 
delity. However the Brahman was determined not to lose 
his t^nna, and the wife was shaved by force. The result was 
that lha wife ran away to her parents, whilst the husband 
was railed at as the greatest fool in the world. 

“ The third Brahman next put in his claim. One evening 
he remarked that all women were prattlers. His wife 
replied that some men were greater prattlers than women. 
After some disputing it was agreed that the one who spoke 
first should give a leaf of betel to the other. 'I'he night 
passed away without a word. Morning came, but neither 
would speak or rise. The vill?ge was alarmed, and a multi¬ 
tude of Brahmans, men and women, gatheied round the 
house feanng that the inmates were murdered. At last *the 
carpenter broke down the door. The husband and wife were 
still lying on the couch, and neither would speak or move. 
Some of the bystanders declared that the pair were posse.ssed 
of devils; and a magician was called in, but his incai t itions 
had no effect. At last a wise old Brahman brought a bar of 
red-hot gold in a pair of pcncers, and applied it to the feet 
of the husband ; but the man bore the torture witho it a 
word. Next the bar w&s tried on the wife, with a d iff Tent 
effect; she rose up with a shriek and gave her husband a 
leaf of betel. The man took the leaf, saying,—*W »s I not 
right when I said that all women were prattlers?’ The 
multitude looked on with ama<:ement, but when they dis¬ 
covered that the husband had aroused the whole village for 
the sake of a leaf of betel, they declared that he was the 
biggest fool they had ever seen. • 
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“At last the fourth Brahman asserted his right to be a.d. 
regarded as the greatest fool of the four. For some years 
he had been betrothed to a girl, and at last she was 
old enough to be his wife. His mother would have fetched ijride. 
the damsel from her father’s house, but was too sick to go. 
Accordingly she sent her son, but knowing him to be a 
brute, she implored him^o be careful in his behaviour. The 
father of the damsel entertained his son-in-law with all 
hospitality, and then dismissed him with his bride. The 
day was excessively hot, and tlie road ran through a desert 
which scorched their feet. The damsel had been tenderly 
brought up, and fainted with the beat, and lay down upon 
the ground and declared that she wished to die. A rich 
mercliant came up, and offered to save her life by carrying 
her away on one of his bullocks; he also offered twenty 
pjigodas to her hustand as the value of her ornaments. 
Accordingly the bridegroom parted from his bride, agd went 
home with the twenty pagodas. When his mother heard 
the story she overwhelmed him with curses. Presently the 
wife’s relations came to the village, and would have murdered 
him had he not fled to the jungle. As it was, the chiefs of 
the caste fined him two hundred pagodas, and prohibited 
him from ever marrying again. 

“Meanwhile the elders at the choultry had been con-DecUion 
vulsed with laughter at the stories of the four Brahmans, of the 
and so had all the people who had gathered around to hear viHage 
whaJt was going on. When the fourth Brahman had finished “ 
his tale, the plders delivered their judgment. They decided 
that each of the four Brahmans might consider himself 
entitled to the sahitation of the soldier; and thereupon all 
four rushed out of the choultry in great delight, each one 
declaring that he had won the cause.” • 

The foregoing taTe cannot be regarded as history proper; Resump 
but it is a specimen of folk lore, and reveals the current of tion of the 
feeling which was running through Peninsular India at the ^**1^9*7 
beginning of the present century, and is still flowing. It 
will now be necessary to resume the thread of the narrative, 
which has been interrupted ever since the Mysore war was 
brought to a close by the destruction of Tippu and down- 
fall of Seringapatanu 
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A,i). The conquest of Mysore was followed by vital changes 
iS oo-iS oi in Tanjore and the Carnatic, similar to those which Lord 
Tamore carried out in Bengal and Behar some thirty-five 

and the years before, but without the sham of Moghul suzerainty. 

Carnatic English administration was introduced into both countnes 
brought in the place of native rule; and the Raja of Tanjore* and 
British Nawab of the Carnatic were reduced to the condition of 
rule. titular princes like the Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad. 

How far Lord Wellesley was, justified in carrying out 
such radical reforms may be gathered from the following 
facts. 

Tanjore The Hindu Raj of Tanjore had been favoured by nature 
Raj con- beyond all the other principalities in the Peninsula. It has 
already been described as the delta of the Koleroon and 
rattas. ^ well-watered garden, vicing in fertility with the 

^ dclt% of the Nile, and forming the granary of Southern 
India. * It had been conquered in the seventeenth century 
by a Mahratta prince of the house of Sivaji; but it was 
cut off from the liomes of the Mahratta-speaking people in 
the western Dekhan by the intermediate territories of the 
Carnatic Nawab. ^ 

Indepen- Tanjore had suffered much from the encroachments of 
deut of the Moghuls, but was otherwise an independent principality. 
Satara and Isolated from the Mahratta empire, the Mahratta Rajas 
oona. qJ- ja^njQj.g no such allegiance to the Maharajas at 
Satara, or Peishwas at Poona, as was paid by Sindia or 
Holkar, the (jaekwar or the Bhonsla of Berar. For m'any 
years the frontiers of Tanjore were oscillating, like those 
of the Mahratta empire; but during the eighteenth 
century they became fixed, and the Raj of Tanjore is 
described as a compact .territory, seventy miles long from 
north to south, aiM sixty miles from east to west. It 
was bounded on the north by the Koleroon, on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Marawar 

' Tanjore wwi originally a province of the old Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar. After the battle of Talikota, the Hindu viceroy or Naik 
became an independent Raja, llien followed intermittent wars between 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. The Tanjore Raja was overpowered, 
and called the Mahratlas to his help. In 1680 the Mahrattas helped 
him with a vengeance. They saved him from destruction and then 
overran bis territory, and took pos>ession of his kingdom in payment 
for their services. Secattif, page 176. 
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country,' and on the west by Trichinopoly and the Tondi- a.i>. 
man’s country.^ 18 00-18 01 

Swartz, the missionary, was favourably disposed towards 
tlie Raja who was reigning in 1775 when Tanjore was rule des- 
restorcd by Lord Pigot. Indeed the Raja had permitted cribed by 
him to preach and escal^ish schools. But the evidence of Swart>. 
Swartz reveals t 1 \e agony of I'anjore. The peoide were 
groaning under oppression and misgovernment. The' Raja 
was a slave in the hands q£ Brahmans; he lived immured 
in the recesses of the palace, surrounded by a multiplicity 
of wives, and left the administration in the hands of 
a rapacious minister. The cultivators were at the mercy 
of renters, who took sixty or seventy baskets of rice out 


^ The Marawar country is a relic of Hindu antiquity, and cloi^ely 
associated with the lesfeii^ary wars of Kama and Ravaiia. The people 
were primitive, and included the caste of Ka>ars, or hereditary robbers. «, •* 
In modern times the tract fell into the possession of the •Rajas of 
Sivaganga and Kamnad, the former of whom was known as the little 
Marawar, whilst the latter was known as the great Mamwar. The 
Kamnad estate was granted to the ancestors of the great Marawar, with 
the title of Sethijiati, or ** Commamler-in-chief,’' for the defence of 
the road and protection of pilgrims resorting to the sacred pagoda of 
Kamisseram. 

^ The 'rondiraan w’as originally a Zemindar, who rendere<i. great 
services to the l''.a.st India Company during the wars in the Carnatic, 
and was rewarded by the title and dignity of Raia. One incident in 
the family hi tory is suggestive of old Hindu life. There was an 
ancient dispute between the Tondiman and Sivagauga Rajas respecting 
a small tract of land about ten miles long. Generation after generation 
fought for this land, so that f(mr-fifths of it became 'jungle, whilst the 
remainder was sowed sword in hand, and reaped with bloodshed. 
Many attempts were made to settle the dispute, but without avail. At 
last a Major Rlackburne, Resident at Tanjore, summoned the repre¬ 
sentatives on either side to bring all their documents and vouchers. 
After .six weeks’ laborious inve-^tigation, Majoilllackburne discovered 
beyond all doubt that most of them were forgeries. Roth parties, seeing 
that the f mt was patciHl admitted that every document of importance 
had been fabricated for the occasion; but they confidently appealed to 
the boundary stemes, which they swore had been set up from a remote 
antiquity. On inquiry however Major Rkekburne found that four 
years previously none of the stones had been in existence. Major 
Blackburne then decided the case on his own authority by dividing the 
land equally betu-een the Tondiman and Sivaganga Rajas, and settingup* 
new boundary stones under the seal of the Britbh government By so 
doing he oiTended both parties, but he put an end to the interminable 
wars, and before long the whole Jungle'was brought under cultivation. 
This measure, in the eyes of natives, was ohe of the oppre.sbions of 
British rule. * 
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A.D of every hundred j and sometimes the entire harvest was 
i8oo-i8oi reaped by the servants of the Raja, whilst the cultivators 

looked helplessly on. In 1786 It was reported that sixty- 
five thousand of the inhabitants had fled from Tanjore; 
and that many of those who remained refused to cultivate 
the lands unless there was a changp in the administration. 
Respond- Unfortunately the English government at Madras was 
Whty of ujore or less responsible for this tyranny. When Lord 
* * Pigot restored Tanjore to the Raja, he engaged that there 

ment. should be no interference for the future in the administra¬ 

tion. The Madras government could consequently only 
remonstrate with the Raja, and its advice was thrown away. 
At last a committee of inspection was appointed, and Swartz 
was nominated a member. The Raja appealed to the 
pledges given him by Lord Pigot, and* promised to amend 
. his administration; but he did little or nothing, and the 
Madrasr government left matters to drift on. 

Disputed The Raja died without issue in 1787. His death was 
sucewsion; followed by a disjmted succession. There was an adult 
decision of half-brother, named Amar Singh, and an adopted son, aged 
pS*itI named Serfoji. The recognition of the Madras govern¬ 
ment, as the sujTerior authority in the Peninsula, was 
necessary to settle the case. Accordingly, the Madras 
government nominated twelve Pundits, who decided against 
the adoption, on the ground that the boy was disqualified 
by reason of his age, and by being the only son of his 
natural father. Under such circumstances Amar Singh,* the 
half-brother, was placed upon the throne of Tanjore by the 
Madras government. 

Wretched The administration of Amar Singh was as oppressive as 
^ that of his predecessor. He placed the boy Serfoji in close 
sS: confinement, together with the widows of the deceased 

counter- Raja, After some delay,' and repeated complaints, the 
decision of Madras government insisted on the liberation of the 
Madrte prisoners, and Serioji and the widows were removed to 
Madras. Then followed a petition from Serfoji, claiming 
the throne of Tanjore by the right of adoption. More 
Pundits were consulted, who decided in favour of the 
adoption. The Madras government, after long and careful 
consideration, determined that a mistake had been made, 
and resolved on dethroning Amar Singh in favour of 
SerfolL 
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Amidst the contradictory interpretations of Sanskrit law, A.n. 
and the conflict of authority on the part of the Pundits, it is 
impossible to say who was the rightful Raja. Indeed it iSo^d^js^f 
impossible to say how far the Pundits on either side may Lord 
have been swayed by undue influences. Swartz intimates WeUeslcy: 
pretty plainly that the Tanj ore Pundits were bribed by » cypher 
Amar &ngh; wliile it iS equally probable that the Madras 
Pundits were bribed by Serfojl Lord Wellesley solved 
the problem by placing S^rfoji on the throne on the con¬ 
dition that the entire administration should be transferred 
to the Company’s officers. Accordingly Serfoji was put in 
possession of the town and fort of Tanjore and maintained 
by a yearly grant of thirty-five thousand pounds, together 
with one-fifth of the revenues of the Raj; whilst a yearly 
stipend of about niqp thousand pounds was awarded to the 
ex-Raja Amai Singh. ^ 

Carnatic affairs had drifted into still greater cqpfusion. 'Carnatic 
The introduction of British administration had become a affair*: 
crying necessity, not only for the deliverance of the people 
from oppression, but for the security of the East India Com- ' 
pany’s possessions in the 'Peninsula. In the war against 
Tippu m 17^1 92 Lord Cornwallis had followed the ex¬ 
ample set by Lord Macartney during the invasion of Hyder 
Ali, and assumed the entire management of the Carnatic, 
as the only safeguard against underhand practices and 
failure of supplies. After making peace with Tippu in 
1792, Lord Cornwallis concluded a treaty with Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, under which the Company was to assume 
the management of the Carnatic in all future wars, and 
the Nawab was pledged to carry on no correspondence 
whatever with any other state, native or foreign, without 
the sanction of the British government* 

Muhammad Alibied in 1799, and was succeeded on the Suspicious 
throne at Arcot oy his eldest son, Umdut-ul-Umra. In of 
1799 Lord Wellesley prepared for the conquest of Mysore; 
but as he purposed to make short work with Tippu, he Mysore 
would not hamper his operations by taking over the Car- war, 1799. 
natic. He soon regretted his forbearance. The Nawab 
and officers created such obstructions at critical mo- 
mei|ts that it was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
they were guilty of systematic treachery. 

After the capture of S^ringapataiti the treachery came to 
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A. D. light. A clandestine correspondence was discovered which 
iS oo-ia oi carried on with 'Fippu by both Muhammad Ali 

Discovery son Umdui-ul-Umra. Some sympathy between a 

of treach- Muhammadan prince at Arcot and another at Seringapatam 
eryat was perhaps to be expected; although the Carnatic had 
Swingapa- ravaged and plundered by Tippu only a few short 
years before. But the primary duty of Lord Wellesley was 
to secure tlie safety of the Company’s rule in India; and 
it was impossible for him to ov^look deliberate treachery, 
which threatened the existence of the Company, and which 
certainly violated the treaty of 1792, and put an end to all 
confidence in the future good faith of the Carnatic family. 
Disputed Umdut-ul-Umra was on his death-bed. Lord Wellesley 
succession: refused to disturb his last moments; and nothing was 
nSS done beyond investigating the correspondence until after 
1801. \ death in July, 180 r. The family was then told of the 
''treachery' which had been discovered, and the resolution 
of the Company, that henceforth the Carnatic was to be 
brought under the same system of government as Tanjore 
and Bengal. The dynasty was not to be subverted. There 
was to be a titular Nawab of Arcot in the same way that 
there was a titular Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad ; but he 
was no longer to exercise any civil or military authority, 
and the entire administration was to be transferred to the 
servants of the Company, There were two claimants of 
the throne, a son and a nephew; and the nephew was 
said to have a better claim to the succession because the 
son was illegitimate. In the first instance the throne was 
offered to the son of Umdut-ul-Umra, but he refused the 
proffered terms. It was then offered to the nephew and 
accepted. An allowance of about fifty thousand pounds 
a year was assigned> to the new Nawab for his personal 
expenses; and a yearly grant of one-fiftfc of the revenues 
of the Carnatic was set apart for the maintenance of the 
family.^ 

^ The Nawab of the town of Surat on the aide of Bombay was ^nally 
dependent on the British government, equally helpless in defending thq 
place, and equally incompetent to manage its internal affairs. In 1800 
the dynasty of Surat shared the fate of that of the Carnatic. Advan¬ 
tage was taken of a disputed succession to assume the government and 
revenues of Surat, and to reduce a favoured claimant to the position of 
a titular pensioner, * i 
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By these autocratic measures Lord Wellesley put an end a.i). 
to the anarchy and oppression which had prevailed for 
centuries in Southern India. At the same time he estab- 
lished the British government as the dominant power in Presidency 
the Peninsula. British administration was introduced into predomi- 
the Moghul Carnatic, and into the newly-acquired territories inilie 
in Mysore, from the Kistna to the Koleroon, and from the • 
Bay of Bengal to the frontier of the Mysore Raj. It was 
also introduced into the countries to the south of the Kole¬ 
roon ; and not only Tanjore and Trichinopoly, but Tinne- 
velly and Madura became British territory.^ Further to 
the w'est, on the Malabar side, Malabar proper and Kanara 
were in like manner brought under British administration; 
whilst the states of Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore were 
brought into feiulatery relations with the British govern¬ 
ment, which have continued, with the exception of Coorg, . > 
down to our own time.'-^ Thus the Madras Presidency, 
which was originally restricted to a sandy tract on the 
Coromandel coast of six miles in length and one inland, 
was extended westward to the coast of Malabar, north¬ 
ward to the Kistna and Godavari, and southward to 
Cape Comorin. 

* The English collcctonite of Madura includes Dindigul and the two 
Marawars, Sivagang.! and Ramnad. 

® 'ITie general character of these feudatory relations M’ill be sufficiently 
described iu the next chapter. In 1834 the Raja of Coorg declared 
war against the Briti>h government, and was speedily reduced by 
British arms. His country, at the expressed and unanimous desire of 
the people, was then brought under the Company’s rule. The incident 
belongs to the administration of Lord William Bentinck, and will be 
told hereafter. 



CHAPTER IX. 
m\hratta wars; wellesley, 

A,D. 1799 TO 1805? 

*'*' Jt 

A.D. Mysore war did something more than establish the 

1799-1802 British government as the dominant power in the Peninsula. 

It put an end to the phantom of a balance of power in the 
ment Hindustan. The Nizam was helpless; his 

of a very existence deiiended on the British government. The 
balance of Peishwa’s government was faithless; it sent no contingent 
power. |.Q join the forces of the English and the Nizam, and kept 
the envoys of Tippu at Poona long after the war began, m 
order to carry on underhand negotiations with the enemy. 
Henceforth it was for the British government, and fo^ that 
government alone, to keep the peace of India by the 
exercise of a paramount power. 

Political The political system contemplated by the Marquis of 
system of Wellesley lies in a nutshell The native states were to 
surrender their international life to the British govern- 
^ramount return for British protection. They were to make 

TOwer and no wars, and to carry oh no negotitftions with any other 
its feuda- state whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
tones. British government. They were not to entertain French¬ 
men or any other Europeans m their service, without the 
consent of the British government. The greater princi¬ 
palities were each to maintain a native force commanded 
by British officers for the preservation of the public peace; 
and they were each to cede certain tciritories in full 
Sovereignty to meet the yearly charges of this force. The 
lesser principalities were to pay tiioute to the paramount 
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power. In return the British government was to protect a.d. 
them, one and all, against foreign enemies of every sort * 799 ^*^ 
or kind. This system had already been carried out as 
regards the petty Hindu principalities of Travancore and 
Coorg, which had been left intact in the Peninsula. Its ex¬ 
tension was now to be urged on the greater powers of 
the Dekban and Hindustan. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad was the first to enter into the TheNizam 
new political system j the first to become a feudatory of the J^ 
Britiiih government. Nizam Ali agreed to the maintenance 
of a native force under British officers, known as the Hyder¬ 
abad Subsidiary Force; and he ceded back to the British 
government all the territories which had been given him 
after the Mysore conquests in 1792 and 1799, to meet the 
charges of the Hydesabad Subsidiary Force. I'his was the 
‘beginning of the new political system of a British empire, 
over native feudatories.^ • 

Lord Wellesley next tried to bring over the Peishwa’s The 
government to the subsidiary system. He offered to make Pe»**l»wa 
'over the remaining share of the Mysore country, provided 
the Peibhwa would agree to the same terms as the Nizam. 

Baji Rao and Nana Farnavese were anxious for the proffered 
territory, but would not accept the conditional treaty. They 
urged that the Peibhwa was endowed with the inherent right 
to collect chout for the whole of the Mysore territory; and 
they tried to convince Lord Wellesley that it would be 
polrtic to make over the proposed share of the Mysore 
conquest to the Peishwa as an equivalent for the col¬ 
lection of the chout throughout the whole of the Mysore 
territory. They met all other proposals by diplomatic 
evasions. The Peishwa would help the English against 
the French, but would not dismiss th% Frenchmen in his 
service. He would take English battalions into his pay 
provided he might employ them against his refractory 
feudatories. But he would not accept the mediation of the 
English in the claims of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, 
nor pledge himself as regards wars or negotiations with 
other states or principalities, 

Daulat Rao Sindia was still more refractory. He was 

^ A distinction must be made between the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force and the Hyderabad Contingent. The Contingent was a later 
cieation. * '' 
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barely nineteen years of age, but be exercised a prtepondo- 
rating influence in the Mahratta empire, and was pulled up 
with exaggerated ideas of his own importance and power. 
Lord Wellesley refrained from exciting his suspicions by any 
premature disclosure of his larger political views, and only 
attempted to engage him in a defensive alliance against 
the Afghans. Lord Wellesley himself was in some alarm 
about the Afghans. Zeman Shah, the reigning sovereign of 
Afghanistan, was a grandson of the once famous Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, and longed to tread in the footsteps of his 
illustrious progenitor. In 1796 he had advanced into the 
Punjab as far as Lahore; but was compelled to return to 
Kdbul the following year on account of distractions in his 
own territories. Later on he sent a letter to Lord Wellesley 
announcing his intention to invade India, and inviting the 
British government to help him to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. Lord Wellesley forwarded this letter to 
Daulat Rao Sindia, and proposed an alliance between the 
English and Mahrattas against Zeman Shah. But Daulat 
Rao Sindia was not to be terrified by an Afghan invasion. 
The slaughter of the Mahrattas at Paniput in 1761 had 
died out of the memory of the rising generation. Accord¬ 
ingly Daulat Rao Sindia treated the letter of Zeman Shah 
as the idle vapourings of a distant barbarian; and refused 
to hamper himself with an English alliance for resisting 
an invasion which might never be attempted.^ 

Lord Wellesley was exasperated at the apathy of Diulat 
Rao Sindia, for he was seriously afraid of the Afghans. He 
knew nothing of their domestic wars and endless feuds; he 
only knew that they had more than once established a 
dominion in Hindustan, and must be anxious to recover their 
lost power. He wics in great alarm lest the Afghans should 
invade Oude; for Oude had nothing protect her but 
a few English battalions, and a rabble army, in the pay of 
the Nawab Vizier, that would be worse than useless in the 
event of an invasion. 


' In a previous generation, when the Afghan armies of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali were ovemmning the Punjab, and threatening Hindustan, neither 
the Moghuls nor the Mahrattas ever troubled themselves about the 
Afghans until the invaders reached Delhi Since then thirty years 
had passed away. Ahmad Shah Abdali died in 1773, and his sons were 
too much occupied in fighting one another foy the dmone to attempt a 
renewal of their agressions on Hindustan. 
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Under these circumstances Lord Wellesley called on the a.d. 
Nawab Vizier of Oude to disband his own army, and *799'*8 q 2 
devote the money thus saved to the maintenance of a larger 
number of the Company’s battalions. The Nawab Vizier on the 
refused to do anything of the kind. Lord Wellesley was Nawab 
imperious and peremptory; he was not disposed to give in 0^ 
to the Nawab Vizier aS he had given in to the Peishwa®“^*’ 
and Daulat Rao Sindia. He considered that unless 'Hin¬ 
dustan was in a sufficient state of defence against the 
Afghans, the British empire in India would be in peril. 
Accordingly he conjpelled the Naw'ab Vizier to cede half 
his territories and revenues for the protection of the 
remaining half; and he devoted the additional income thus 
acquired to the permanent defence of Hindustan. 

As a matter of fast the threatened invasion of Zeman Justifica- 
Shah turned out a bugbear. In »800 the would-be conqueror 
of Hindustan was dethroned and blinded by one •of his 
brothers, and ultimately compelled to seek a retuge in British 
territory. But Lord Wellesley had no means of knowing 
what was going on. Kdbul in those days was associated 
with the invasions of Timiir, Nadir Shah, and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali; and for aught Lord Wellesley knew to the 
contrary, hosts of Tartars and Afghans might have rushed 
into Hindustan like a destroying flood. Moreover no help 
was to be expected from native princes. The Mahrattas 
would have held aloof and played a waiting game. The 
Muhammadans expected Zeman Shah to deliver them 
from the English. The Rajputs expected him to deliver 
them from the Mahrattas. Then again there was no know¬ 
ing what the French might be doing in the background. 

Under such circumstances Lord Wellesley was driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation to take extreme measures for the 
permanent defence df Hindustan^s^ainst foreign invaders. 

Meanwhile I./)rd Wellesley turned an anxious eye towards Persian 
Persia. During the anarchy which followed the assassina- affair* 5 
tion of Nadir Shah in 1747, the old trade between Bombay 
and Persia had dwindled away. Persia was the theatre of 
bloody struggles between the Persian and the Turkoman, Zend, 
otherwise known as the Zend and the Kajar. For a brief 
interval the Zend gained the mastery, but in 1794 was com¬ 
pelled to succumb to the Kajar, amidst massacres and 
atrocities too horrible f( 3 r description. A Kajar dynasty was 
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founded by Agba Muhammad Khan. For a brief interval 
it was exposed to Russian aggression.^ Subsequently there 
was reason to suspect that it might be made an instrument 
of French intrigue. Accordingly, having got rid of Tippu 
as a creature of the French in the southern Peninsula, it 
was natural that Lord Wellesley should provide against any 
possible danger that might be brewing to the north-west of 
Hindustaa 

In 1800 Lord Wellesley sent Captain John Malcolm on a 
mission to Persia, to create a diversion against Zeman Shah 
on the side of Khorassan, and to counteract any designs 
that might be entertained by France. The mission has left 
no mark in history; but Malcolm was a man of his time, 
and destined to play an important part in the later affairs 
of India. He distinguished himself fn Persia by a lavish 
distribution of presents amongst the Shah and his courtiers, 
who ware equally poor, vain, and mercenary; and he con¬ 
cluded a treaty, under which the Shah agreed to act, if 
necessary, against Zeman Shah, and to exclude all French¬ 
men from his dominions.* 

Meanwhile the progress of Mahratta affairs had engaged 
the anxious attention of Lord Wellesley. In 1800, Nana 
Famavese, the famous Mahratta minister, was gathered to 
his fathers. He was a Brahman statesman of the old Hindu 
type. For many years he had grasped the real power, and 
treated the late Peishwa, Mahdu Narain Rao, as a child; 
but Baji Rao, the successor af Mahdu Narain, was older, 
more experienced, and consequently more troublesome, and 

The Kajar conqaeror, Agha Muhammad Khan, was extending his 
conquests to the eastward, when he was called away by Russian aggres¬ 
sion in Geugia; but he was saved by the death of Catherine the Second 
in 1796, and the unexpected recall of the Russian army by her son and 
successor the F.mperor Paul. In 1797 Agha Muhammad Khan was 
assass nated, and after another'interval of wals and distractions, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Futih Ali Shah, the second sovereign of the 
Kajar dyna'^ty, who died in 1834. 

* John Malcolm belonged to thb old military sidiool of political 
officers. In 1783 he landed at Madras as a boy ensign of fourteen. 
In 1784 he took charge of the prisoners surrendered % Tippu after 
the treaty of Mangalore, and cau^ some atnusement on the occasion 
by reason of his extreme youth. In 1791 he distinguished himself in 
the Mysore war under Lord Cornwallis. In 1798)16 took an active 
part in the dUbandment of the Nizam's Frendk battalions. He was 
only thirty-one when he was sent by Lord Wdlesley on his mission to 
Persia. * 
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was for ever intriguing against his authority. The death of 
Nana Farnavese released Baji Rao from a state of ministerial 
thraldom, but exposed him more than ever to the galling 
dictation of Daulat Rao Sindia. Shortly afterwards Sindia 
was called away to the northward by disorders which had 
broken out in Holkar’s territory; and Baji Rao was left 
alone at Poona to follow 4iis own devices without any inter¬ 
ference whatever. 

The dominion founded in^ Malwa by Mulhar Rao Holkar 
was at this period passing through a crisis, which tempted 
the interference of Daulat Rao Sindia. Ailah Bai, the 
daughter-in-law of Mulhar Rao, had carried on the civil 
administration of the state ever since his death in 1767.* 
She had transformed the village of Indore into a wealthy 
capital; and hcncefor|;h the name of Indore was applied to 
the state as well as to the capital. She died in 1795, leaving 
the state of Indore in the sole possession of her comnjander- 
in-chief, Tukaji Holkar. 

Tukaji Holkar died in 1797, leaving two legitimate sons, 
one of whom was an imbecile. Daulat Rao Sindia hurried 
away from Poona to Indore, and played the part of a suzerain. 
He placed the imbecile son of Tukaji Holkar on the throne, 
and put the other in prison and eventually murdered him; 
his object being to render his own influence paramount at 
Indore. But an illegitimate son of Tukaji appeared upon 
the scene under the name of Jaswant Rao Holkar. This 
man had no pretensions to the throne, for they were barred 
by the baseness of his birth. He had professed to be the 
partisan of the half-brother whom Sindia had set aside; but 
when the half-brotlier was murdered, Jaswant Rao fled to the 
jungles and turned outlaw and freebooter after Rajpiit 
fashion. He was joined by a host of tht predatory rascals 
who infested CentraL India at this period,—Bhi'ls, Pindha- 
ries, Afghans, and Mahrattas. In this fashion he became 
so formidable that Daulat Rao Sindia was compelled to 
march against him with a large army and attempt to suppress 
him by main force. 

The army of Jaswant Rao Holkar was reckoned at 
twenty thousand men, all of whom were maintained by 
plunder. It is needless to dwell upon the details of rapine, 

. ^ See arUft page 343 ^ 
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desolation and bloodshed which characterised his proceed¬ 
ings, and rendered him the pest of Mahva and Berar. 
In October, 1801, he was attacked and routed by Sindia and 
his French battalions; but defeat in those days was of little 
avail in suppressing a freebooting chief, whose name alone 
was a tower of strength for outlaws and refugees of every 
kind, and a rallying point for all "the brigands and black¬ 
guards in Central India. 

Meanwhile Baji Rao was free from all restraint. Nana 
Farnavese was dead, and Daulat Rao Sindia was busied in 
establishing his influence over the territory of the Holkar 
family in Indore. Accordingly, the young Peishwa at Poona 
pursued a wild career of revenge upon all his enemies, real 
or supposed. It would be tedious to dwell on his acts of 
savage ferocity; a single instance wi^ serve as a type. A 
brother of Jaswant Rao Holkar had given .some offence, or 
committed some crime, and was condemned to die by being 
dragged through the streets of Poona tied to the foot of 
an elephant. Baji Rao was not only deaf to the humblest 
prayers for mercy, but revelled in the sufferings of his victim. 
He looked on with delight whilst the wretched man was 
being dragged by the elephant from the palace yard, and 
filling the air with his shrieks at the prospect of a death of 
lingering agony. 

Baji Rao had soon reason to repent of his cruelty. News 
arrived at Poona that Jaswant Rao had re-assembled his 
scattered forces, inflicted some small defeats on Daulat Rao 
Sindia, and was marching to Poona to be revenged on the 
Peishwa for the tortures which had been inflicted on his 
brother. 

Baji Rao was in great consternation. He was half in¬ 
clined to agree to- the treaty with the English, and accept 
their protection. Sindia,i» however, prevented the British 
alliance for a while by despatching a large force to reassure 
the Peishwa. In October, 1802, the decisive battle of 
Poona changed the fate of the Mahratta empire. The 
united armies of Sindia and the Peishwa were defeated by 
Jaswant Rao Holkar; and Baji Rao fled for his life to the 
western coast, and escaped on board an English ship to the 
port of Bassein, about twenty miles to the northward of 
Bombay. 

Baji Rao was paralysed by the disaster. Another Peishwa 
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was set up by Jaswant Rao Holkar at Poona, and Baji Rao a.d. 
saw nothing before him but min. In this extremity he *802-1^^03 
agreed to sign the obnoxious treaty, provided the English 
restored him to his throne at Poona. Accordingly the Bassein 
treaty of Bassein was concluded on the last day of 31st Dec. 
December, 1802. 1S02. 

By the treaty of Bassein Baji Rao severed all the tics 'rhe 
which bound the Mahratta princes to him as Peishwa^ lord Peishwa 
paramount, and suzerain. He absolutely abdirateil the hecomes a 
headship of tlic Mahratta Empire. He pledged himself to 
hold no communication with any other power, not even with 
the great feudatories of the empire, such as Sindia and 
Holkar, the Gaekw’ar and the Berar Raja, without the con¬ 
sent of the British government. He also ceded territory 
for the maintenance of a Poona Subsidiary Force. He thus 
secured his restoration to the throne of Poona; but, as far 
as treaties w'ere binding, he had ceased to be lorrl paramount • 
of the Mahratta empire; he had transferred his suzerainty to 
the East India Company; and henceforth wms bound hand 
and foot as a feudatory of the British government. 

The treaty of Bassein is a turning-point in the history of Objections 
India. It established the British empire as the paramount 
power in India, but it rendered a Mahratta war inevitable. 

It w'as impossible for a Mahratta prince of Baji Rao’s 
character and surroundings to fulfil the obligations* involved 
in such a treaty; he was certain, sooner or later, to attempt 
to recover the lost headship of the Mahratta empire. It 
was equally impossible for Daulat Rao Sindia to respect 
the terms of a treaty which shut him out from the grand 
object of his ambition, namely, to rule the Mahratta empire 
in the name of the Peislwa. 

In 1803 Baji Rao was conducted by^ British force from Treachery 
Bassein to Poona. The Madras ^my under Colonel Welles- 
ley, and the new Hj^erabad Subsidiary Force under Colonel 
Stevenson, were moving up from the south in the same direc¬ 
tion for his protection. Yet at this very time Baji Rao 
was secretly imploring Daulat Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla 
Raja of Berar to march to his assistance, and deliver him 
from the English supremacy.^ 

^ Mudaji Bhonsla died in 1788, and was succeeded on the throne of 
Berar by his eldest son Rughoji Bhonsla, who reigned twenty-eaght years, 
and died in i8ld. Baji was imploring the help of Rnghoji Bhonsla. 
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A.D. Sindia and the Bhonsla had each taken the field with a 
large army, and were restlessly moving near the western 
Stupefac- frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. They were closely 
tionof watched by Wellesley and Stevenson, but they were stupe- 
Sindia and fied by the treaty of Bassein, and knew not what to do. 
Bh nsi particular regard for Baji Rao; indeed they 

onsia. opposed in theory to the supremacy of the Brahman 

Peishwas. Daulat Rao Sindia had long been intriguing to 
gain the ascendency at Poona, and rule the Mahratta feuda¬ 
tories in the name of the Peishwa; whilst every successive 
Raja of Berar nursed the design of overthrowing the Brah- 
manical su])remacy, and seizing the throne at Poona as the 
representative of Sivaji. But both Sindia and the Bhonsla 
preferred the Brahman sovereignty to the British; and they 
hesitated to conclude treaties with L^rd Wellesley, or to 
I begin a war. 

Crafty pro- Meapwhile both Sindia and the Bhonsla used every effort 
ceetUnggof to induce Jaswant Rao to join them. They were prepared 
to make any sacrifice; to ignore the legitimate branch of 
Hoikar. Holkaris family, and to acknowledge Jaswant Rao as Mahd- 
raja of Indore. But Jaswant Rao was richly endowed with 
the craft and cunning of his race. He was profuse in pro¬ 
mises to join the allies against the English; and by these 
means he procured from Sindia and the Bhonsla all the 
recognition and countenance he wanted ; and then he went 
back to Indore, to strengthen his position and await the 
result of the expected collision with the English. At Indore 
he received repeated invitations from Sindia and the 
Bhonsla; but he replied to all with seeming frankness,— 
“ If I join you in the Dekhan, who is to take care of 
Hindustan?” 

Alarm of All this while Ix)rd Wellesley was full of alarms at the 
Lord Wcl- presence of Sindia's French battalions between the Jumna 
and the Ganges. De Boigne had returnfii to Europe, and was 
French* succeeded in the command by a violent French republican 
battalions, named Perron, who was known to be hostile to the English. 
Perron collected the revenues of the Doab for the mainte¬ 
nance of his French battalions; and the imagination of Lord 
Wellesley was so fired^by his fear and hatred of the French, 
that he pictured Perron as a French sovereign of upper 
Hindustan, iVith the Great Moghul under his thumb, and 
unbounded resources at his command. 
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The state of affairs in Europe gave a fresh impetus to a.d. 
these alarms. Napoleorfs expedition to Egypt had revealed *803. . 

the vastness of his ambition. The young Corsican was .- 

prepared to march in the footsteps of the great Macedonian ^e*^designs 
from Egypt to Persia, and from Persia to Hindustan. The of Napo- 
peace of Amiens in 1802 was only an interval of preparation Icon, 
for grand designs. News of a renewal of the war between 
Great Britain and France was expected by every ship from 
Europe; and many besides Lord Wellesley imagined tliat 
the imperial dreamer at th€ Tuileries was still longing to 
outdo Alexander by conquering the oriental world from 
the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges. 

Lord Wellesley brooded over the map of India with a Fears of 
jealous eye. He pondered over every vulnerable spot on the a French 
coast of India where a French armament could anchor. 

He was especially alirmed at the convenient position of 
Baroche on the western coast to the northward of Surat. ^ 
Baroche was a port belonging to Sindia, situated *at the 
mouth of the Nerbudda river. Accordingly, the fevered 
imagination of Lord Wellesley was again at work. He 
pictured a French armament sailing down the Red Sea, 
and across the Indian Ocean, to Sindia’s port of Baroche; 
a French flotilla going up the Nerbudda river from Baroche 
to the neighbourhood of Indore; a French army marching 
through Malwa, followed by a host of Mahrattas and 
RajpiSts, joining Perron at Agra and Delhi, and pretending 
to conquer India in the name of the Great Moghul.^ 

At this time, General Lake, commander-in-chief of the instmc- 
Bengal army, was posted at Cawnpore on the frontier oftw^sto 
Oude. He was told by Lord Wellesley that a Mahratta wai 
w'as impending; and that directly the war note was sounded ^ ®* 
he was to march towards Delhi, break ^ Sindia’s French 
battalions, and occupy the whple territory between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. 

Meanwhile Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson continued 
to watch Sindia and the Bhonsla in the Dekhan. Sindia 
was still waiting to be joined by the recreant Jaswant Kao 

* Baroche, or Broach, had ^llcn into the .possession of the English, 
together with other territories in Guzerat, dunng the first Mahratta war 
in the days of Warren Hastings, bat had been needlessly and heedlessly 
made over to Mahadaji Sindia at the treaty of Salbai in 1782. See 
ante, page 374. , 
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Holkar, but his language as regards the British government 
and its allies was more hostile. He threw out hints to 
the British Resident, who accompanied his camp, that he 
meant to collect chout in the Nizam’s territory. He was 
doubtful, he said, whether there would be peace or war 
between the Mahrattas and the English; and he could 
arrive at no decision on this point* until he had talked the 
matter over with the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. 

Sindia had a meeting with th^ Bhonsla, but nothing was 
decided. The two chiefs professed to be the friends of the 
friendship. British government, but naturally cavilled at the treaty of 
Bassein, They said they ought to have been consulted 
before it was concluded, and that many of the articles 
required more discussion. 

Welles- In August, 1803, Colonel Wellesley put an end to these 
ley’s t 5t.. vacillations. *‘If,” he said, “Sindia and the Bhonsla are 
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Dekhan. 


Profes¬ 
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such friends of the British government as they profess to be, 
let them prove their sincerity by marchiiig back their armies 
to their respective dominions.” Sindia replied that the 
English ought to set the example; in other words, that 
the English were to leave Sindia and the Bhonsla with 
their armies of freebooters to threaten the frontier of the 
Nizam, whilst Wellesley returned to Madras and Steven¬ 
son withdrew to Hyderabad. Sindia forgot that he had 
threatened to plunder the Nizam’s dominions, and had 
doubted whether there was to be peace or war. Sindia was 
accordingly told that it was he, and not the British govern¬ 
ment, who had broken the peace, and that therefore he must 
take the consequences. 

Second Thus began the second Mahratta war. The Resident left 
Mahratta Sindia’s camp. Sindia and the Bhonsla moved towards 
war, 1803. B-ie south-east, aS if to threaten Hyderabad; but their 
operations were feeble and undecided.^, They marched and 
countermarched more to delay action than to carry out any 
definite plan. 

Victory at At last Wellesley and Stevenson agreed to make a com- 
Assaye, bined attack on the united armies. By some accident 
1803 ^^ellesley alone came upon the • enemy near the village of 
’ ' Assaye on the Nizam’s frontier, and resolved to light a battle 

single-handed. His force only numbered four thousand five 
hundred men, whilst that of the Mahrattas numbered fifty 
thousand. The battle of Assaye was fought on the 23Td of 
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September, 1803. The Bhonsla Raja fled at the first shot, A.D. 

and Sindia soon followed his example. The Mahralta 1803. 

artillery, however, worked great execution; and Wellesley 
only won the battle by cavalry and infantry charges. It 
was the clashing of a fiery few of Europeans against a host 
of Mahrattas; and the fiery few won the day.^ The victory 
was decisive, but one-tlfird of the European force in the 
British army lay dead or wounded on the field. 

The victory of Assaye yras followed by the capture of End of the 
fortresses, and another victory at Argaum. It would be Bokhan 
tedious to dwell on the details of the military operations, 
which, however much they redounded to the credit of the ig'oj.”' 
youthful Wellesley, were destined to be overshadowed by 
the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo. It will suffice 
to say that by the cijil of the year 1803 the Dekhan cam¬ 
paign was over, and Sindia and the Bhonsla sued for peace. 

Meanwhile General Lake had carried on another brilliant Lake’s- 
campaign in Hindustan. lie left Cawnpore in August, campaign 
1803, defeated Perron’s cavalry at Alighiir, and captured the 
Alighur fortress. He next marched on to Delhi, defeated battles of 
the French infantry, and entered the capital of the Moghuls Alighur 
as a hero and a conqueror. More than forty years pre- and Delhi, 
viously the last representative of the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul, the unfortunate Shah Alara, had fled from Delhi 
to Bengal, and taken refuge with the English. Ten years 
later he fled back from his protected retreat at Allahabad 
to the city of his fathers under the wing of the Mahrattas. 

In 1803 he was pondering over his deliverance from tiie 
Mahrattas, and the advent of his English protectors at 
the capital of Aurangzeb and tomb of Humdyun. 

The imperial family were much excited by the arrival of Settlement 
the English array. Some finery and tifisel were furbished with Shah 
up to enable the bliid and aged 6hah Alain to give a recep- 
tion to the English general. The tottering descendant of 
Aurangzeb then placed himself under British protection; 
and was left to dwell in the palace, supported by a liberal 
pension from the British government. 

^ “ This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
. Clash’d with a fiery few and won.” 

Tennyson’s Otie on the D&uh of the 
Duke of Wellington, 
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A.D, General Lake left the city of Delhi in charge of Colonel ' 

1803-1804 ochterlony, and brought the campaign to a close by the 

Endofthe of Agra and victory at Laswari. The battle of 

campaign Laswari broke up the French battalions for ever, and put the 
in Hindus- English in possession of the whole of upper Hindustan, 
tan. Tlie fate of Perron was somewhat extraordinary. At the 

Perron in very beginning of the campaign he'^appeared as a suppliant 
to the English general. He was in bad odour with Sindia; 
his life was in danger; and he. was anxious to retire to 
British territory with his private fortune. Permission was 
granted, and Perron ultimately took up his abode in the 
French settlement at Chandemagore, and then dropped into 
oblivion. 

Sindia Sindia and the Bhonsla had no alternative but to accept 
and the the dictation of the British government. Accordingly they 

]^on.s[a concluded treaties on the basis of the treaty of Bassein. Sindia 
feiSuo- re»o«n<fed all pretensions to the regions northward of the 
ries. Jumna and westward of the Chambal ; all hold on the Great 
Moghul; all claims to collect chout or plunder from the 
Rajpdts, Jdts, or other native princes. To all appearance 
his power for mischief had gone for ever.^ The Bhonsla 

* The negotiations with Daulat R20 Sindia were conducted by Major 
Malcolm and General Wellesley. Sindia’s prime minister was a veteran 
Brahman and bom diplomatist, with a sour, supercilious, inflexible 
countenance, which nothing could disturb. The most startling demand 
or unexpected concession was received without the movement of a 
muscle. Malcolm said that he never saw a man with such a face .for a 
game of brag; and henceforth the wey-haired Mahratta went by tbe 
name of “ Old Brag.” Years passed aWay, and Wellesley returned to 
Europe and became Duke of Wellington. Malcolm met him and asked 
him about Talleyrand. Wellington replied that he was very much like 
“ Old Brag,” but not so clever. 

Negotiations under^such circumstances were not easy. Malcolm 
went to Sindia's camp, and found the young Mahdraja almost as grave 
as his minister. A meeting tobk place in a lirge tent amidst a storm 
of rain. Suddenly a volume of water burst in torrents through the 
canvas, and fell upon an Irish officer named Pepper. The Maharaja 
screamed with laughter at the catastrophe, and all present joined m 
the chorus. All gravity was at an end. The rain was followed by 
a storm of hail, and the diplomatists and their followers fell to work 
at collecting the hailstones, which are as refreshing as ices in the hot 
plains of India. 

But nothing could stop the pertinacity of “Old Brag.” On a sub¬ 
sequent occasion he demanded that an article should be inserted in the 
treaty that out of respect for the caste of Brahmans of which the 
Peishwa was a member, and out of friendship for Maharaja Sindia, and 
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Raja belonged to a smaller fry. He ceded Cuttack on the a.d. 
east and Berar on the west; and was henceforth knC>wn as 1803-(804 
the Raja of Nagpore. But Lord Wellesley was afraid to 
vaunt his conquests in the eyes of the people of England, 
unless he could prove that they were necessary for protection 
against the French. He kept possession of Cuttack because 
it was the only vulnerable tract on the Bay of Bengal that 
was open to invasion from the sea; but he made over 
the territory of Berar proper as a free gift to the Nizam of ' 
Hyderabad. * 

In 1804 Lord Wellesley had completed his political Comple- 
scheme for the government of India. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda accepted the situation, and ceded territory for the iesiey>s 
maintenance of a Subsidiary Force. The Rajput princes political 
and the J 4 t Raja of Bhurtpore gladly surrendered their system: 
old international life, with all its wars and feuds, for the *^olhar 
sake of protection against the Mahrattas. The cession ^ ’ 
of Cuttack by the Berar Raja removed the onlj^ break 
on the British line of seaboard from Calcutta to Comorin, 

Only one power of the slightest moment remained outside 
the pale of the new political system ; and that was Jaswant 
Rao, the Mahratta freebooter who had usurped the throne 
of Holkar. 

In those days the British government had no interest Sutus^ (jt 
or concern in the rightness or wrongness of Jaswant Rao’s Jaswant 
pretensions. It was in no way responsible for his usurpa- . 
tion, for that had begun before the subsidiary treaties were Ejections 
concluded with the other Mahratta powers. The British to a 
government might have arbitrated, but it could not force F9‘ective 
the people of Indore, nor the Mahratta princes in general, to alliance, 
accept its arbitration. It could not conclude any subsidiary 
or protective treaty, which would guarantee Jaswant Rao 
Holkar in the do]|jiinions of the Holkar family; because, 
according to the common understanding of the Mahratta 
states, Jaswant Rao Holkar was a rebel against the Peishwa, 
and an illegitimate son of the late ruler, whilst the legitimate 

for the purpose of increasing its own reputation, the British government 
should prohibit the slaughter of cows throughout Hindustan. Such a 
wholesale demand was perilous to the well-being of European soldiers, 
to say nothing of Englishmen in general, who are supposed to 
owe their superiority to beef. Accordingly the proposition was rejected 
as inadmissible. t 
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A.U. heir was still alive. But Lord Wellesley was willing to leave 

18 03-180 4 jaswant Rao alone, provided only that he abstained from all 
aggressions upon the territories of the British government, 
or upon those of its allies. 

Predatory But Jaswant Rao was a free lance of the old Mahratta 
instincts of ^ypg . Qf stamp of Sivaji with the instinct of a 

jaswan freebooter running in his blood. Ke did not aspire to be a 
Holkar. warrior and hero like the Sindias. He preferred plunder to 
political power; and consequently took more delight in 
commanding loose bodies of’predatory horsemen, like 
another Sivaji, than in directing the movements of drilled 
battalions of infantry, like Mahadaji Sindia or Daulat Rao. 
It was the boast of Jaswant Rao Holkar that his home was 
in the saddle, and that his dominions extended over ever)' 
country that could be reached by his horsemen. 

Formid: In 1803, whilst English and Mahrattas were engaged in 

wars in the Dekhan and upper Hindustan, Jaswant Rao 
111 1804. Holkar ^collected a golden harvest in Malwa and Rajpijtana. 
Subsequently he was joined by deserters or fugitives from 
Sindia and the Bhonsia; and but for the presence of the 
English in Hindustan might have become the most for¬ 
midable predatory power in Central India. 

Ideas of But JasAvant Rao Holkar was ill at ease. He was an 
Jaswant gg^u amongst the Mahratta powers, without fear or love 
for any one of them. He was alarmed at the victories of 
the English. It was obvious to his mind, moulded by 
Mahratta culture, that he had an inherent right to collect 
chout, which the English were bound to respect. As a 
matter of fact, he could not keep his forces together without 
plunder or chout. But he feared that the Pmglish were 
unable or unwilling to recognise the sacred rights of the 
Mahrattas, and were bent on putting a stop to his future 
expeditions. * ^ 

Rebuffed Jaswant Rao proceeded to work upon the English with all 
by General the wariness of a Mahratta. He wrote an arrogant letter to 
Lake. General Lake, full of pretensions as regards what he called 
his rights, but still professing much friendship. He con¬ 
tinued the work of collecting chout and plunder from the 
protected allies in RajpiStana, and at the same time he urged 
them to throw off their dependence on the British govern¬ 
ment. He was told by General Lake that the English 
had no desire to interfere with him, but that it was absolutely 
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necessary that he should withdraw to Indore territory, and a.d, 
abstain from all aggressions on the British government or its 1S03-1804 
allies. 

Jaswant Rao then took a more decided tone. He requested Arrogant 
permission to levy cliout according to the customs of his demands 
ancestors. He ofered to conclude a treaty, provided the 
British government would guarantee him in the possession 
of Indore territory. But he refused to withdraw. from 
Rajputana until the English complied with his demands. 

He wrote letters still more f>eremptory to General Wellesley 
in the Dekhan, threatening to burn, sack, and slaughter by 
hundreds of thousands in the event of rcfu.sal. He invited 
Danlat Rao Sindia to join him in an attack upon British 
possessions; but Sindia was already disgusted with his dupli¬ 
city, and not only refused to have anything more to do 
with such a faithless chieftain, but reported Jaswant Rao’s ^ 
protfered alliance to the British authorities. 

There was no alternative but to reduce Jaswant Rao to Prepara- 
submission. General Lake was ordered to move southward tions for 
into Rajpiitana, whilst General Wellesley moved northward waragaiust 
from the Dekhan; and Jaswant Rao would then have been 
hemmed in between the two armies, and compelled to sur- Holkar. 
render at discretion. But there was a famine in the Dekhan; 
the rains had failed, and the country had been ravaged by 
the armies of Sindia and the Bhonsla. General Wellesley 
could not move from the Dekhan, but ordered Colonel 
Murray to march from Guzerat towards Mahva with a suffi¬ 
cient force to co operate with any force which might be sent 
by General Lake. Daulat Rao Sindia also offered to co¬ 
operate with the English for the reduction of Jaswant Rao, 
whom he declared had forfeited all claim to consideration 
from his treacherous refusal to join the allied Mahratta 
armies before the battle of Assays. 

In April, 1804,* General Lake moved an army into General 
Rajpiitana, and sent a detachment in advance under Colonel Lake in 
Monson. Jaswant Rao beat a hasty retreat through Rajpii- Rajpii¬ 
tana towards Indore territory in the south. In May the of 
English force captured Holkar’s fortress of Rampoora, jaswant 
known as Tonk-Rampoora. The rains were now approach- Kao. 
ing, and General Lake left Colonel Monson to keep Jaswant 
Rao in check, and then returned to cantonments. 

The force under Colonel Monson consisted of five 
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A.D, battalions of sepoys, a train of artillery, and two bodies of 
irregular horse, one under a Lieutenant Lucan, and the other 
Bapoji Sindia, a kinsman of Daulat Rao. In June 
advancr MoBSOii CTOSsed the river Chambal aijd reached Kotah, 
into and was joined by a body of troops in the service of the 
Holkar’s Rajpdt ruler of Kotah, who was anxious for the friendship 
temtory. British government. Monsan was daily expecting to 

be joined by Murray with the force from Guzerat, as well as 
by a force which Daulat Rao Sindia promised to send from 
Ujain. Accordingly he advarfeed through the pass of 
Mokundra into Holkar’s territory, and continued his mardi 
some fifty miles further to the southward. 

Untoward In the beginning of July Colonel Monson was staggered 
events. by a succession of untoward events. His supplies were 
running very low. Treachery was in his camp of which he 
j was ignorant; Bapoji Sindia was sending secret messages to 
Jaswant Rao to turn back and advance against the English 
brigadl. Next Monson heard that Colonel Murray had 
taken fright and was retreating to Guzerat; and that Jaswant 
Rao had stayed his onward flight and turned back, and was 
marching against him with overwhelming forces, and a vast 
train of artillery. 

Monson’s Colonel Monson ordered a retreat to Mokundra pass, 
retreat leaving the irregular horse to follow. Shortly afterwards 
Mokundra ®^Poji Sindia came up with a story that Jaswant Rao had 
pass. routed the irregular horse, and that Lucan was taken prisoner. 
Monson reached the Mokundra pass; and Bapoji Sindia 
filled up the measure of his iniquity by deserting the 
English and going over bodily to Jaswant Rao with all his 
horsemen. Shortly afterwards Monson was attacked by 
the whole anny of Holkar, but succeeded in repulsing the 
enemy. , 

Retreat to Unfortunately, instead qf holding ojt at the Mokundra 
Kotah and pass, Colonel Monson continued his retreat to Kotah. The 
ruler of Kotah lost heart at seeing the fugitives, and shut 
his gates against them. The rainy season was at its 
height. Colonel Monson continued his retreat towards 
the north, but his supplies were exhausted, and his 
guns sank hopelessly in the mud. He was obliged 
to spike his guns and destroy his ammunition to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. Sindia’s com¬ 
mander came up to join him with the exj^cted detachment 
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from Ujain: but when the Mahratta saw the wretched a.d. 
state of the fugitives, he turned his guns upon the English 
force and went over to Jaswant Rao. It is needless to 
dwell on further details of dis.asters in crossing rivers, and 
privations and sufferings beneath the pitiless rains. The 
retreat became a disorderly rout, during which the English 
sepoys were constantly‘exposed to the charges and sur¬ 
prises of Jaswant Rao Holkar. About the end of August, 

1804, the shattered remain^ of Monson’s brigade managed 
to reach Agra. 

Monson’s retreat was one of those disasters which will Disastrous 
upset the designs of the ablest statesmen. The political political 
system of Lord Wellesley was in imminent danger. For a 
bnef interval British prestige vanished from Hindustan. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar ^as exaggerated into a Mahratta hero, 
and was joined by most of the predatory bands of Central 
India. Even the Rajpiit and Jit princes, the protected 
allies of the British government, were shaken in their 
allegiance by the successes of the victorious Mahratta. 

Jaswant Rao took possession of Muttra, and then with Taswant 
happy audacity hastened to Delhi, to seize Shah Alara, and 
plunder Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul. He 
was beaten off from Delhi by a small force under Ochter- Delhi, and 
lony; but meanwhile a new idly had sprung up in his rear. Bhurtpore. 
The Jit Raja of Bhurtpore threw off his dependence on the 
British government, and declared in favour of Jaswant 
Rao.Holkar. The fortress of Bhurtpore was the strongest 
in Hindustan, 'fhe huge walls of hardened mud rose 
round the city like a rampart of mountains. They were a 
godsend tp Jaswant Rao. He sent his guns and infantry 
within the walls, and began to ravage the Doab with his 
army of horsemen, like a Tartar Khan oS the olden time. 

General Lake topk the field with his cavalry, and soon Lake 
routed and dispersed the Mahratta horse. The English 
captured the fortress of Deeg, which also belonged to the 
Bhurtpore Raja. But then, instead of completing the besieges 
destruction of Jaswant Rao, General Lake advanced against Bhunpore, 
Bhurtpore, and endeavour^ to capture the impregnable *805. 
fortress without even a siege-train. For a period of four 
months, from January 1805 to the following April, he wasted 
the strength of the English army in trying to storm these 
enormous earthworks.^ To make matters worse, Daulat Rao 
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Sinclia threw off his allegiance to the British government, 
and declared for Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The fortunes of the English soon began to brighten. 
The Raja of Bhurtpore grew frightened, and was restored to 
the protected alliance on paying a fine of two hundred 
thousand pounds to the British government. Subsequent 
defeats* inflicted on Jaswant Rao brought Daulat Rao Sindia 
to his senses. Difficulties were being removed, and tran¬ 
quillity was about to be restore^, when negotiations were 
upset by the home authorities. At the end of July, 1805, 
Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, and took up the office 
of Governor-General, and the policy of the British govern¬ 
ment underwent an important change. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Wellesley returned to England. 

Lord Wellesley was a statesman o*f the highest order, 
who brought the political experiences of western culture to 
bear upon the conditions of Asiatic rule. His genius was 
untrammelled by the narrow ideas which grew out of a 
trading monopoly, and which swayed the better judgment 
of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings. He valued the 
security and prestige of the British empire in India at a 
higher rate than the commercial privileges of the East India 
Company; and consequently he raised up a host of enemies, 
who could not appreciate his comprehensive foresight. But, 
in the teeth of all opposition, he established the sovereignty 
of the British government over the greater part of India, 
and put an end for ever to the English-born fantasy of a 
balance of powei'. 

Lord Wellesley has been compared with Akbar. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, he sought to build up a British 
empire in India rti similar foundations to tnose of the 
Moghul empire of Akbar. • He avoidedj however, the spirit 
of oriental intrigue, which balanced one element of race or 
religion against another; and he laboured to provide for the 
peace and security of India by establishing the British 
government as a paramount power over Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, and protecting the chieftains of Rajpfitana against 
the predatory incursions of Sindia and Holkar. He formed 
a school of political officers, wffiose aspirations were linked 
with the well-being of the British empire, rather than with 
the maintenance of the Company’s monopoly ; and thus he 
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led to the identification of British interests with those of a.d. 
India, which has been the main work of the nineteenth 
century. Small in stature and imperious in will, he was 
known to his admirers as the “ glorious little man; ” and as 
long as the Anglo-Indian empire retains a place in history, 
the name of the Marquis of Wellesley will rank amongst its 
most illustrious founders. 

Lord Wellesley was led into errors, but they were the Errors of 
errors of genius—the outcome of a foresight which credits Wellesley 
enemies with the entertainment of designs beyond their 
power of execution. Wellesley gauged the ambition of the genius, 
first Napoleon, and foreshadowed the dreams which would 
have carried a French army from the Mediterranean to the 
Ganges; but he overrated the resources as well as the 
prescience of the imperial dreamer, and he underrated the 
obstructions and diflUcultics which beset Napoleon in Europe, 
and checked his advance in the footgteps of Alexander. He 
provided for the defence of India against plans wfiich had 
no real existence, excepting in his own imagination, but 
which nevertheless might have proved substantial dangers 
had Napoleon been a Wellesley, or Wellesley a Napoleon. 

Lord Wellesley was the founder of the Indian Civil Eemodel- 
Scrvice on its existing footing. The old servants of the 
Company were emphatically merchants; and he rightly con- 
sidered that mercantile training is of small use to civil Service, 
administrators in comparison with a knowledge of history, 
law, political economy, and Indian languages. Moreover, 
during the old commercial period, money-making too often 
became a master passion, and certainly exercised an undue 
influence on the Indian rulers of the eighteenth century. 

With these views Lord Wellesley founded a College on a 
grand scale at Calcutta, with a competent staff of professors, 
for the special ejfucation of^young civilians fresh from 
Europe; and although his plans were dwarfed for a while into 
insignificance by the Court of Directors, yet in the end they 
led to the establishment of a College at Haileybury, Which 
served as a training-school for Indian civil servants until the 
introduction of the competitive system in comparatively 
modern times* 



CHAPTER X. 

CONCILIATION: LOBD CORNWALLIS, SIR GEORGE BARLOW, 

AND LORD MINTO. 

A.D. 1805 TO 1813/ 

^ jj The Second coming of Lord Cornwallis to India was the 
1805-1 ^7 result of a political reaction. The British nation was 
—^ alarmed at Lord Wellesley’s conquests, and his large assump- 

Reaction tjQu q ( political power. It was always averse to territorial 
Wei- aggrandisement except for colonial purposes, or to humble 
l^ley’s France; and it was especially averse to conquests in India, 
imprial which provided no outlet for the superfluous population of 
policy . England, but only transferred large provinces from the govern¬ 

ment of native princes to that of the servants of the East 
India Company. The Directors themselves were equally 
alarmed at the extension of their dominion and responsi¬ 
bilities ; for they had learned by bitter experience that wars 
and conquests only added to the expenditure, without in.- 
creasing the profits of the Company, or otherwise promoting 
the interests of trad^. Above all, neither the British nation 
nor the Company could unijerstand the new political dogma, 
that India could only be governed in petce by reducing her 
princes to the condition of feudatories, and setting up the 
British government as the paramount power. The policy 
of Lord Wellesley savoured too much of that of Napoleon 
to be acceptable to the people of England; and it was 
accordingly attacked on all sides tooth and nail. 

The real fact was that the native powers in India were 
not states after the European model. They were for the 
most part new and crude principalities, which had grown up 
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within the previous half century.^ Rebel Muhammadan a.d. 
Viceroys had thrown off their dependence on the Great 1805-1807 
Moghul, and converted their provinces into kingdoms. 

Mahratta freebooters had created an empire oter feudatory 

princes on the basis of plunder; and their dominions had respecting 
been consolidated by Brahmans, who played the part of®^hve 
ministers, accountants, and collectors of revenue. There 
were no political constitutions or hereditary aristocracies in 
either the Moghul or the Mahratta empires; nothing but 
bodies of officials, organised chiefly for the collection of 
revenue, bound by no national ties, and only held together by 
a system of red-tape and routine, which in times of revolution 
or disaster was either broken up or dwindled into hereditary 
names and sinecures. 

The older states of Europe may have been created in a Contrast 
similar fashion; but tfiey have endured for a thousand years, between 
and the traditional experiences of a past history have con- European 
verted subject populations into nationalities, and rudeVarrior SSive^*^ 
barons into landed nobilities. The kingdoms of India, with princi- 
the exception of the Rajpiit principalities, were things ofpalities, 
yesterday, without national life or organisation. The king¬ 
doms of Europe had undergone a political training under 
kings and emperors, parliaments, popes, and priests, which 
had moulded them into substantive states, quickened them 
with international life, and fitted them for the exercise of 
political power within their respective circles, and the ob¬ 
servance of their obligations and duties in the European 
states system. 

The princes and nobles of India required the same Ab^nce ol 
training as the old feudal kings and barons of Europe. The P^hdcal 
Great Moghul, the last symbol of imperialism, had shrivelled 
into a feeble pageant. The little vitality that remained in 
the name had died out under, a Vizier, or an Amir of 
Amfrs, who might bS Moghul or Mahratta, Afghan or Arab, 
according, to the daily game of revolutions and shuffling of 
factions at the Moghul capital. Lord Wellesley was a 
generation in advance of his age. He saw, with that true 
genius which is rarely understood or recognised by contem¬ 
poraries, that a new paramount power was necessary for the 

^ The only exceptions of importance were the RajpAts, and they 
were overrun by Mahmttas, and were as shattered as the Nizam after 
the battle of Kurdla. , 
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salvation of India; and that such a power could be exercised 
by the British government and by that government alone. 

But Lord Wellesley made mistakes, like all other states¬ 
men who are dealing with a present which is imperfectly 
known, and a future that can only be conjectured. He had 
over-rated the strength of the Mahrattas, and the danger 
of Sindia’s French battalions. Since then he had under¬ 
rated the powers of mischief which were still left in tlie 
hands of the Mahratta princes. He was consequently taken 
aback at the outbreak of Jaswa^t Rao Holkar • especially 
when it was followed up by the defection of Sindia and the 
protected Rajas of Rajputana. 

The result of the embroglio was that the home authorities 
resolved to reverse the policy of Lord Wellesley, and revert 
to that of Sir John Shore ; to abandon the system of sub¬ 
sidiary and protective alliances, and return to that of neutral¬ 
ity and isolation ; and, above all, to conciliate the Mahratta 
princes to British ascendency by the restoration of con¬ 
quered territories, and surrender of captured fortresses. 

That Lord Wellesley was bitterly mortified by this decision 
may well be imagined; but every statesman who is in 
advance of his generation must be prepared to see his ideas 
ignored, misunderstood, or held up to derision, until popular 
errors are corrected by public disasters, and the foregone 
conclusions of those in power are educated by a larger ex¬ 
perience to a right understanding of the evils and their cure. 

Lord Cornwallis was prepared to go extravagant lepgths 
in the way of conciliation and neutrality. He would have 
withdrawn the Great Moghul and all his family to Bengal, 
and made over Delhi to Daulat Rao Sindia, with liberty to 
recover his lost territories between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. He would have abandoned the protective treaties 
with the Rajpfit and Jdt princes, and left them to the tender 
mercies of the Mahrattas. 

Fortunately for the interests of philanthropy, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis did not live to carry out these reactionary intentions. 
He was sixty-seven years of age; he had landed at Calcutta 
at the end of July to be exposed to the damp heats of a 
Bengal August, when every breeze from the south was laden 
with the feverish malaria of the Sunderbunds. In the month 
of September, the most trying month in the plains, he was 
travelling towards the north-west; and the fatal result might 
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liave been foreseen. The anxious veteran became weak a,d. 
in mind and body, sank into a stale of insensibility, and iSos-i-So; 
finally, died on the 5th of October, 1805, before he had been 
ten weeks in the country. 

The successor of Lord Cornwallis was a man of a different Sir George 
culture. Sir George Barlow was not an independent noble- Barlow, 
man, educated in European politics; but a civil servant of the 
Company, pliant under suj)erior authority, but self-willed 1805-7.;* 
ill his own sphere of action. He had been a member of his cha- 
council in the time of Lt)rd Wellesley, and had steadily racter. 
supported Wellesley’s imperial policy. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, he accepted the policy of conciliation and neutrality, 
which Lord Cornwallis was jirejiaring to carry out in accord¬ 
ance with the will of the home authorities. 

The political apostasy of Barlow has been much con- Political 
denined, but perhap# without sufficient cause He adopted 
the imperial system of Lord Wellesley when that nobleman 
was in power; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
reaction in public opinion, which had recalled Lord Welle.sley 
and ])]aced Lord Cornwallis at tlie head of afl'airs. Such 
open rebellion against all the home authorities, including 
bt)th houses of parliament, would have been an unwarrant¬ 
able assumption, and have ended in a political suicide from 
which nothing was to be gained. 

By the end of 1805, Lord Lake had pursued Jaswant Rao Sulmiis- 
Holkar into the Punjab, and forced him to come to terms. of 
A half-hearted treaty was concluded by Sir John Malcolm 
with* the Mahratta adventurer, which satisfied no one. Holkar. 
There was enough concession to the new policy of con- 
c’ilation to exasperate Lord Lake, and enough spice of 
Wellesley’s policy of imperialism to exasperate Sir George 
Barlow. All Holkar’s territories were jestored to Jaswant 
Rao, except the fortress of 'I'o^k Rampoora; but he was 
bound over not to Commit any aggressions on the British 
government, or on any of its allies, including the Rajput 
Rajas. 

This unexpected liberality revived the audacity of Jaswant Arrogant 
Rao. He claimed the territories in Hindustan and the preten- 
Dekhan, which he had demanded from I^ake and Wellesley 
before the oeginning of the war. He claimed a right to 
collect contributions from the Raja of Jaipur. Lord Lake 
was so disgusted with ^hese arrogant demands on the part of 
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a prostrate foe, that he stopped the negotiations; and then, 
of course, Jaswant Rao Holkar gave in, and withdrew all 
demands, and accepted the proffered terms. 

But Sir George Barlow was not satisfied with this treaty. 
He ordered the fortress of Tonk Rampoora to be restored 
to Jaswant Rao. The recovery of the fortress was most 
gratifying to the faithless Mahratta,'and he naturally thought 
he could do as he pleased. Accordingly he broke all his 
pledges, and exacted enormous sums from the Jaipur Raja; 
whilst Lord Lake, who had returned to head-quarters to 
save the expense of his field force, was prevented from 
putting a slop to his depredations. 

Sir George Barlow next annulled the protective treaties 
which had been concluded with the chiefs of Rajpiitana. 
He declared that the chiefs had forfeited British protection 
by the countenance they had subsequently given to Jaswant 
Rao Holkar during the retreat of Colonel Monson. The 
Rajput chiefs had certainly deserted the English and helped 
Holkar when they saw Monson running away. But in like 
manner they deserted Holkar and helped the English when 
they saw Jaswant Rao running away. T'he question in 
dispute however became a matter of personal quarrel be¬ 
tween lAke and Barlow. Lake had promised to restore 
the Raja of Jaipur to the protective alliance provided he 
resisted the advance of Holkar. The Raja performed his 
part, but Barlow annulled the protective treaty with Jaipur, 
and Lake was naturally indignant that his pledges should 
be ignored. Bat Barlow was deaf to all the protests of 
Lake, and abandoned the Rajpdts to the irregular demanfls 
of the Mahrattas, with the exception of the Rajpiit state of 
Ulwar and the JAt state of Bhurtpore, whose claims to pro¬ 
tection could not be set aside. 

But the violence of thf? reaction apinst the policy of 
Lord Wellesley went too far for even Sir George Barlow. 
The home authorities proposed to restore all the territories 
which had been acquired by Lord Wellesley during the 
Mahratta war. Barlow replied that such a restitution would 
be most dangerous. Instead of inducing the Mahrattas to 
keep the peace, it would only tempt them to renewed efforts 
for the subversion of the British power in India, and a 
return to the wars and anarchy of the eighteenth century. 
Meanwhile the Mahratta feudatoricsi heard of the proposal, 
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and were puzzled by the restoration of territory and a.o. 
fortresses to Jaswant Rao Holkar. The Raja of Nagpore >805-1807 
especially demanded the restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 
altliough Cuttack was essential to the maritime defence of 
British India, and Berar had been ceded to the Nizam. 

The Raja of Nagpore, however, was a true Mahratta; and 
down to his death, in 1^16, he never ceased to implore the 
British government for compensation on account of Cuttack 
and Berar. 

For a brief interval the policy of non-intervention ap- Brief 
})eared to be a success. The predatory powers confined interval 
their depredations to Malwa and Rajputana, and respected 
the territories of the British government and its allies. 

There were frequent rumours of confederacies against the 
British power, but they were generally discredited. To all 
outward appearance the Peishwa w'as politically dormant, or 
too much engaged in trying to reduce the smaller refractory 
feudatories within his own dominions, to attempf to carry 
on secret intrigues with other powers outside his frontier. 

At the same time Sindia and Holkar were afraid of each 
Dther, and chiefly busied themselves with exacting revenue 
and chout for the maintenance of their overgrown armies. 

In 1806 there was a great alarm in the Mailras Presidency, pisaffcc- 
Thcre was a sudden rising of the sepoys at Vellore, and the 
Madras army was said to be disaftected. The fortress 
of Vellore, which had been the scene of many tragedies in mutniy at 
the past history of the Carnatic, had been turned into a Vellore, 
residence for the Mysore princes of Tippu’s family. It was *806. 
held by a garrison of about four hundred European soldier'^, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. The sepoys arose in the night, 
and attacked the European barracks, firing through the Vene¬ 
tian windows until half the force wer^ killed or wounded. 

Other parties of sepoys attacke^l the European houses and 
shot down thirteeif English officers, who had rushed out to 
learn the cause of the uproar. All this while the Mysore 
princes and their followers w’crc in active communication 
with the mutineers, supplied them with provisions, and 
hoisted the flag of Mysore over the fortress. 

Unfortunately the Europeans had no ammunition, but Prompt 
the survivors made a sally from the barracks, and managed teflon of 
to maintain a position on a gateway under cover of 
bastion. Every office^ was killed, but a gallant resistance was 
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maintained by a Sergeant Brodie, who was the hero of the day. 
Meanwhile news of the outbreak was carried to Arcot, eight 
miles off, where Colonel Gillespie was in command. Relief 
was soon at hand. Colonel Gillespie galloped to Vellore 

with a troop of European dragoons, and two field guns. 
Gillespie rode far in advance of his men, and reached the 
gateway, amidst a furious fire, just -as Brodie and his small 
party were burning their last cartridge. A chain of soldiers’ 
belts was let down by Brodie, and Gillespie dragged himself 
to the top of the gateway, and placed himself at the head of 
the survivors, who welcomed him as their deliverer. At his 
word of command the soldiers promptly formed, and drove 
back the enemy with the bayonet. Presently the dragoons 
came up with the galloper guns. The gates of the fortress 
were blown open; the soldiers rushed in; four hundred 
mutineers were cut down ; others w'dl'e taken prisoners; 
and a few only escaped by dropping from the walls. 

A s&rching inquiry was made into the cause of the 
mutiny. It was ascertained that the military authorities at 
Madras had issued orders forbidding tlio sepoys from 
appearing on parade with ear-rings or caste marks, and 
requiring them to shave their beaids and trim their mous- 
tachios. Above all, an obnoxious head-dress had been 
introihiced, which was totally unlike the beloved turban, 
and bore a closer resemblance to the Euroiiean hat, which 
has always been an eyesore to orientals. 

These innovations had rankled in the hearts of, the 
Madras sepoys, and exposed them to taunts and derision. 
At Vellore the disaffection was aggravated by the presence 
of the Mysore princes, and the fact that many of 'J'ippu’s 
old soldiers were serving in the English garrison. Moreover 
alarming rumours v^ere whispered abroad that the new array 
regulations were only a preliminary to the forcible conver¬ 
sion of the sepoys to Christianity. Tlfe prompt action of 
Colonel Gillespie put a stop to further troubles ; but there 
were some disturbances at Hyderabad, which showed that 
the disaffection was widely spread. 

The Court of Directors were so alarmed at this sepoy 
mutiny, that they recalled Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor of Madras, as well as Sir John Craddock, the 
commander-in-chief of the Madras army, for having sanc¬ 
tioned such dangerous inno/ations. |A>rd William Bentinck 
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protested against his removal, but the Directors were inex- a d.. 
orable. Twenty years afterwards he obtained tardy redress 1807-1813 
by being appointed Governor-General of India. • 

In 1807 Sir George Barlow was succeeded at Calcutta by T-««I 
Lord Minto. The new Governor-General was strongly 
impressed with the wi.sdom of the policy of non-interven- 
tion. He was bent on eschewing the errors of Lord Welles-1807-13. 
ley and walking in the wayl of Lord Cornwallis. Moreover 
Great Britain was engaged in wars against Napoleon, and 
peace in India was to be maintained at any price. 

Iramedidtely after Lord Minto’s arrival in Bengal, atten- Turbu- 
tion was called to the state of affairs in Bundelkund; and he aad 
discoverc<i to his surprise and disappointment that the policy 
of non-intervention tras sometimes not only inexpedient 
but impossible. The territory of Bundelkund stretches to 
the southward of the Jumna from Behar to Malwa. It 
was parcelled out amongst a number of turbulent chieftains, 
who had been partly conquered by Ali Bahadur,^ but 
who were supposed to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Peishwa. A large tract of Bundelkund had been ceded by the 
Peishwa to the British government for the maintenance of 
the Poona Subsidiary Force; but it was found that the country 
had never been completely subjected by the Peishwa, and 
that territory had been ceded which had never acknowledged 
his suzerainty. Bundelkund was overrun with military free¬ 
booters. A hundred and fifty fortresses w'ere held by as 
many chiefs of banditti, who were permitted on the prin¬ 
ciples of non-intervention to settle their disputes by tire 
sword. 

Sir George Barlow had sacrificed rcMenue and prestige Departure 
rather than violate the new policy^; but Lord Minto resolved f*'®™ 
to take action. Military operations were undertaken with noJlIjn^er- 
the usual success. The result was that peace and order vention, 
were established in Bundelkund; and the turbulence and 
anarchy which had prevailed in these jungle tracts since the 
days of Aurangzeb, were banished out of the land under the 
protective influence of British rule. 

The Punjab next attracted the attention of Lord Minto. Rise of 
A Sikh chieftain, named Runjeet Singh, had brought the c 
Sikh Sirdars under his authority, and established a sovereignty Lion of ^ 

^ .See an/e, page 391. Lahore. 
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A. I), which kept down rebels and bandits by the iron heel 
i8j7*i8i 3 Qf military despotism. The territories of Runjeet Singh 
included the old battle-grounds where Alexander fought 
against Porus; and fears were entertained that Napoleon 
would march in the steps of the great Macedonian and 
attempt the conquest of Hindustarff^ 

In 1807 Runjeet Singh was making aggressions on the 
Sikh principalities of Sirhind, between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. These Cis-Sutlcj Sikhs trad paid allegiance to the 
British government ever since the campaign of Lord Lake; 
and they now applied for British protection against Runjeet 
Singh. The case was a difficult one, for it was necessary to 
conciliate Runjeet Singh as regards French invasion, whilst 
maintaining British supremacy on the |^anks of the Sutlej. 

In 1808 Lord Min to sent a young civilian, named Charles 
Metcalje, to conduct the negotiations with Runjeet Singh ; 
and by firmness on the part of the envoy, and the advance 
of a military force to the Sutlej, Runjeet Singh was induced 
to give in, and withdraw his troops to the westward of the 
river. Mr. Metcalfe established his reputation for tact and 
discretion by his able conduct of the mission, and lived to 
play an important part in Indian history.* 

I^ater on the affairs of Jaswant Rao Holkar fell into dis¬ 
order. His subjects rebelled against him as a usurper, and 
’n°^nU*^*of sought to retain the throne by murdering his.legitimate 
brother and nephew. Next he took to drinking brandy, 
until at last he was pronounced to be insane, and placed in 
confinement; and his wife Tulsf Baf assumed the govern¬ 
ment of Indore with the help of an Afghan adventurer, 
named Amir Khan'. 

* According to the latest orthography “Runjeet” is spelt “Ranjit,” 
and this spelling has been adapted in dealing with Kanjit Singh, the 

i it Raja, ^ who is unknown to European readers. But the name of 
Lunjeet Singh, the ‘‘Lion of Lahore,” has becon^e classical. 

2 Besides Metcalfe's mission to the Punjab, Lord Minto sent a mission, 
under Colonel Malcolm, to the court of Persia, and another, under Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, to the court of Kibul, to counteract the sup- 
^^ed designs of the Emperor Napoleon. Neither mission was followed 
by any practical result, and both might be passed over as obsolete. It 
is, hoM'Cver, curious to note that Elphinstone never reached K&bul, but 
met Shah Shuja, the nominal sovereign of Afghani.stan, at Peshawar. 
By this time the Afghan empire, founded by Ahmad Shah Abdali, was 
broken up; the whole country was distradted by civil wars, and Shah 
Shuja was driven into exile shortly afier Elphinstone left Peshawar. 
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The career of Amfr Khan, the founder of the Tonk prin- a.u. 
cipality, reveals the wretched condition of Rajpiitana and *807-1813 
Malwa. Originally Amir Khan was a leader of bandits, 
and as such he had been an associate of Jaswant Rao Amir 
Holkar. His banditti grew into an army, maintained by Khan, 
forced contributions aad robberies. When Jaswant Rao the 
became insane, Amir Khan interfered in the affairs of In- 
(lore; he professed to protect the state of Holkar, whilst 
exacting large grants of "territory and revenue from the 
wcMk government of Tulsl IJaf. 

Amir Khan, like all the predatory powers at this period, A^gres- 
was constantly in want of means to support his lawless 
soldiery. Rajpiitana and Malwa were exhausted, and he 
was compelled to look abroad. He revived some dormant Nagpore. 
claim of Holkar agatnst the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpore, and ^ 
invaded Nagpore territory with a large army. 

lx)rd Minto sent a force to protect Nagpore, *and the inter- 
result was tliat Amir Khan was forced to retire to his own ference of 
territories. But Lord Minto felt that this interference was 
a violation of the policy of non-intervention; and he ex- ^ 
plained to the Court of Directors that he had interfered in 
behalf of the Raja of Nagpore as a measure of self-defence, 
to prevent any alliance between two Muhammadan powders, 
like Amfr Khan and the Nizam. By this time, however, 
the home authorities were awakening to the fact that war, 
brigandage, and anarchy were on the increase in Central 
India; and they not only approved of what Lord Minto 
had done, but expressed a wish that he had made an end 
of Amfr Khan, 

One episode will suffice to reveal the horrible state of Quarrel 
turmoil which prevailed in the fertile rt^iohs of Rajpiitana. 

Every Rajput chieftain was anj^ous to marry a daughter of 
the Rana of Udaifur. The reigning Rana had only one respecting 
daughter, and she had been betrothed at an early age to the the 
Raja of Jodhpur. The Raja died, and was succeeded by dJiughter 
a prince named Mdn Singh, Meanwhile the princess had *^® 
been betrothed to the Raja of Jaipur; but Mdn Singh 
claimed her hand on the ground that she had been be¬ 
trothed to the throne of Jodhpur, and not to the mere 
occupant for the time being. j. . . 

From 1806 to iSip, Rajpiitana was convulsed by this JJars, * ^ 
domestic struggle between Jodhpur and Jaipur. Nearly all 1806-10. 
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the chiefs in Rajpiitana took a part in the war, just as their 
forefathers had fought on either side in the war of the Mahd 
Bhdrata, 

Ami'r Khan went from one side to the other with his army 
of banditti, as best suited his own interests. Originally he 
was bought over by Jaipur, and helped to defeat'MdnSingli, 
and shut him up in his fortress of Jodhpur, whilst ravaging 
the surrounding country. Next he was bought over by Man 
Singh, who offered to pay him a yearly tribute of some half 
a million sterling. Meanwhile Amfr Khan was guilty of 
treacheries and wholesale assassinations, which alone would 
suffice to brand his character with infamy. 

All this time the Rana of Udaipur took no part in the 
war; but his territories were exposed to the ravages and 
depredations of Daulat Rao Sindia and Amfr Khan. T’he 
marches of the Mahratta and Afghan armies were to be traced 
by blazifig villages and ruined harvests ; and wherever they 
encamped they turned the garden of Rajpiitana into a desert 
and desolation. 

In this extremity the Rana of Udaipur claimed the pro¬ 
tection of the British government as the paramount power. 
He offered to cede half his territories for the defence of the 
other half. The rival prince.s of Jodhpur and Jaipur joined 
in the solicitation. They declared that there always had 
been a paramount power in India to protect the weak against 
the strong; and as the East India Company had become the 
paramount power it was bound to fulfil its duties. 

The interference of the British government would have 
put an end to all this frightful anarchy; but it would have 
been an open and undisguised violation of the policy of non¬ 
intervention. The Rana of Udaipur was refused all help. 
Driven by despair, he bought the protection of Amfr Khan 
by the cession of a quarter of his domiiftons j and stooped 
to the ignominy of exchanging turbans with the Afghan free¬ 
booter. 

Still the war was- raging between Jodhpur and Jaipur, 
Amfr Khan proposed to stop it by taking the life of the 
innocent cause of the quarrel; and he threatened to carry 
off the princess, and make her over to Mdn Singh of Jodhpur, 
unless his advice was followed. The miserable Rana gave 
his consent to the murder of his child; and the Rajpiit 
maiden accepted her doom, and drank*" thq poison which was 
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to put an end to her existence. The terrible tragedy filled a.d. 
western India with shame and horror; and there was not a i8o7-i8i3 
chieftain in Rajputana who did not lament the fate of the 
unhappy prince.ss, and execrate all concerned in the heart¬ 
less atrocity. 

But other causes were^ at work, besides the policy of non- Successes 
intervention, to prevent Lord Minto from interfering in of 
western India, The war between Great Britain and France 
was being fought in eastenu waters. The Mauritius was a waters, 
depot for French frigates and privateers, which swept the 
seas from Madagascar to Java. The merchants of Calcutta 
alone estimated their losses at two millions sterling since the 
beginning of the war, w’hilst, in one year, the East India 
Company estimated their losses at half a million.^ * 

In 1810 Lord Minto sent an expedition against the Briiish 
Mauritius and captured the island. In 1811 he sent expedi- oewpation 
tions against the Dutch settlements in India, which had JiayrUius 
passed into the hands of Napoleon. The island, of Java and Java, 
was captured and occupied by the English down to the end 181011. 
of the war with France; but eventually it W'as restored to 
the Dutch, and irretrievably lost to the British nation. 

Lord Minto accompanied the expedition to Java, but Death of 
returned to Calcutta in j8i2. Anarchy still prevailed inJ®‘'wani 
Malwa and Rajpiitana. Jaswant Rao Holkardied in 1811, 
and was succeeded by an infant, named Mulhar Rao Holkar, incrcadn:» - 
who had been adapted by his widow Tulsi Baf. This, how- anarchy, 
evef, was a matter of small moment in comparison with the 
dark clouds which threatened India in the shape of organised 
’ battalions of bandits under Amir Khan, and the loose bauds 
of marauders, who were known by the dreaded name of 
Pindharies, 

The Pmdharies were a low class of ffeebooters, who had Rise of 
been attached to the Mahratta Armies during.the desolating 
wars of the eighteenth century. Their origin is lost in 
obscurity, but one body, as already seen, joined the Mah¬ 
ratta host tiiat fought at Paniput.® The Mahratta horsemen of 
any respectability affected to look down upon the Pindharies; 
but it was only a difference between regular and irregular 

1 The merchants at Calcutta chiefly confined their trading to the 
eastern seas, and consequently suffered most reverely. The East 
Indiamen from Europe were armed like men of war. 

* See antft page 338. 
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A ». banditti; between gentlemen higliwaymen who were ready 

to tight, and pickpockets and pilferers who were ready to run 

away. 

Connec- Before the Mahratta wars of 1803 and 1804 the Pindharies 
thiyvith tiad been distributed amongst different Mahratta chieftains. 
*Holkar^”° One body was known as Sindia’s liindharies; another body 
as Holkar’s Pindharies; and lands were assigned by Sindia 
and Holkar to different Pindhari leaders for the maintenance 
of their respective hordes. Whtjn the wars were over the 
Pindharies still formed separate and independent bodies, but 
followed the fortunes of any turbulent chieftain or lawless 
adventurer. They were not divided by differences of race 
and religion^ but were the riff-raff of Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans bound together by no tie save that of plunder. 

Pindhari Two notorious Pindhari leaders wertf known by the names 
leaders^* of Chctu and Khurhn. There w'as no union betvveen the 
two; on the contrary they were jealous of each other and 
often at open enmity; and they were entirely wanting in 
the military strength and organisation which characterised 
the army of Amir Khan, 

Extended At first the Pindharies confined their depredations to 
depreda- Rajpiltana and Malwa. Sometimes they made raids on the 
tions. territories of Sindia and Holkar. On one occasion Daulat 
Rao Sindia captured the two Pindhari leaders, and kept 
them in confinement; but was at last induced to liberate 
them on payment of a ransom of a hundred ihoiisarid pounds 
sterling. Subsequently, they extended their raids into* the 
Dekhan, and invaded the territories of the Peishwa, the 
Nizam, and the Raja of Nagpore. 

Periodical jjj 1809-10, Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hydera- 
incursions, described the ^proceedings of the Pindharies. Their 
incursions, he said, were as regular as the periodical mon¬ 
soons. They seemed to wait with mallfcious pleasure until 
the crops were ripe upon the ground, and then robbed the 
unfortunate husbandmen of the fruit of their labours at the 
moment they expected to reap them. Every villain who 
escaped from his creditors, or was expelled for flagrant 
crimes, or was disgusted with an honest and peaceable life, 
fled to Central India and enrolled himself amongst the 
Pindharies. 

ForeiRn The Pindharies generally invaded^ a country in bands 
inva&ions. varying from one thousand to four thousand men. On 
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reaching the frontier they dispersed in small parties of two 
nr three hundred. I'hey advanced with such rapidity that 
the story of their depredations was generally the first 
news of their approach. They were not encumbered with 
tents or baggage, but carried only their arms, and slept on 
tlieir saddle cloths. Doth men and horses were accustomed 
to long marches, and they never halted except to refresh 
tlremsclvcs, to collect plunder, or to commit the vilest out¬ 
rages on the female population. They subsisted on the 
grain and provisions which they found in the villages; took 
everything that was valuable; and wantonly destroyed all 
that they could not carry away. 

Lord Minlo left India in 1813, and was succeeded a.s 
Governor-General by Lord Moira, aflcnvards Marquis of 
Hastings. One of the last acts of Lord Minto's administra¬ 
tion was to impress on the Court of 1 lirectors the necessity 
for adopting large measures for the purpose of suppressing 
the Pindharies ; and thus from an early period the attention 
of Lord Moira was direct..‘d to the annual depredations of 
these organised banditti. 

Lord Moira landed at Calcutta in the fifty-ninth year of 
liis age. Before he left England he had denounced the 
ambitious policy of Lord Wellesley in seeking to establish 
the British government .as the paramount power in India, 
But his attention had already been directed to the yearly 
expeditioms of the Pindharies; and soon after his arrival 
in Bengal he began to modify his political views. He 
reported to the Court of Directors that the battalions of 
Amir Khan and hordes of Pindharies numbered soim: rifty 
thousand men; that they subsisted by plunder alone, and 
extended their ravages over an area as large as England. 
He emphatically declared that the atfsfirs of the Company 
would never prosper until the British government was placed 
at the head of a league which embraced every native state 
in India, and was enabled to bring the whole strength of the 
league to bear upon any single power that disturbed the 
public peace. 

This sudden conversion of Lord Moira from the policy of 
non-intervention to that of a paramount power had no efect 
upon the home authorities. I'hcre was still the .same morbid 
dread of the Mahrattas, which misled the British nation at 
the beginning of the tentury. Daulat Rao Sindia was still 
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regarded as a dangerous power like Chenghiz Khan or 
Timiir. In reality he was a prince in sore distress, worried 
by an army which was in frequent mutiny from want of sub¬ 
sistence, and paralysed by a terror of the English, which never 
left him after the battle of Assaye, He had been anxious 
to follow the advice of the British Resident, who still ac¬ 
companied his camp; hut the Resident was a victim to the 
policy of non-intervention, and refused to advise Sinclla. 
Thus in India and in England every one, save Lord Moira, 
was a strict adherent to the policy of non-intervention. 
Accordingly, Lord Moira was told by the Directors that 
no league was to be formed, or any step taken for the sup¬ 
pression of the Pindharies, that was likely to embroil the 
British government with the Mahrattas, or to give offence to 
Daulat Rao Sindia. 

Meanwhile black clouds were gathering over the Hima¬ 
layas. For years the Ghorka rulers of Nipal had been 
making systematic encroachments on British territory. The 
English in Bengal remonstrated in vain. They were anxious 
for peace at any price short of abject submission ; but the 
Ghorkas were beyond all bearing: appropriating villages 
and districts without a shadow of a claim, and turning a deaf 
ear to all representations, or stubbornly insisting that the 
abstracted territory had always belonged to Nipal. l^ord 
Minto sent an ultimatum to Khatmandu before he left 
Bengal, and Lord Moira sent another shortly after his 
arrival. The result was the Ghorka w’ar of 1814 and 1815 ; 
but before desaibing the military operations it will be as 
well to review the history of the Ghorka conquest of Nipal. 



CHAPTER XT. 

nipal history: ghorka conqufst. 

A.D. 1767 TO 1814. 

Northward of Hindustan, a square mass of territory ex- a.d. 
tends over the Himalayas beyond the British frontier^iowards * 7 ^ 7 . 
the great desert of Gobi or Shamo, the terror of Marco Polo.^ 

On the west, this irregular quadrangle is bounded by Kashmir Bhutan, 
and the ui)per streams of the Sutlej and Ganges; on the east and 
by China proper and the courses of rivers which are as yet Thibet, 
unfamiliar to modern gcograi)hers. The southern side of 
die quadrangle, immediately to the northward of British 
territory, is orcuiiied by the mountain range of the Hima¬ 
layas, which includes the valley of Nipal and heights of 
Bhutan. Northward of the Himalayas the flat table-land of 
Thibet stretches over little-knowm tracts towards the great 
desert. Southern Thibet is watered by the Brahmaputra 
river, which coils like a huge serpent round the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and finally flows southward 
through Assam, and helps to form the delta of the Ganges. 

A veil of religious mystery hangl over the Hima- Religious 
layan mountains and the Thfbetan table-land beyond. 
Buddhism, which once overshadowed Hindustan, was tmnsplan^ 
driven northward between the eighth and twelfth centuries ted from 
of the Christian era by the great Brahmanical revival which Hindustan, 
was associated with the reformed worship of Vishnu and 
Siva. The monasteries and the monastic collegds, which 
once flourished on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, 

^ It was known to Marco Polo as the desert of Lop, and was said to 
be haunted by evil sphils or goblins. 
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A.D. reappeared amidst the mountain scenery of the Himalayas 
*767* and pathless wastes to the northward. But Hindustan was 
never forgotten. The memories of the holy land of Behar 
and Gaya, sanctified by the footsteps of Sakya Muni and 
his disciples, were treasured in the hearts of the inmates of 
every monastery, from the boy neophyte of twelve or 
fourteen to the venerable Lama or-abbot, who ruled as lord 
and master. To this day pious legends of Magadha and 
Benares are still the subjects of religious thought and teach¬ 
ing in those remote regions, wHich are a Urra incognita to 
the European.' 

Great Buddhism, like Christendom, has its bishops and its 
Lama at heresies. The city of Lhassa, seated on the southern bank 
of the Brahmaputra, forty days’ journey from Pekin, is the 
I.amaat of Thibetan and Chinese Buddhism. At Lhassa a 

Digar~hi, succession of Great Lamas, the supposed incarnations of 
Sakya Muni, exercise a spiritual dominion resembling that 
of the^Holy See. At Digarchi, ten days’ journey to the 
westward of Lhassa, the T’eshu Lama is worshipped and pro¬ 
tected by the emperors of China as their spiritual father.^ 
Descrip- The valley of Nipal is located in the southern slopes of the 
tion of Himalaya range. It is shut out from Hindustan by the lower 
Nipal. shelves and precipices of the Piimalayas; whilst the still lower 
range of mountains, at the base, is guarded by a broad belt 
of dense forest, from which a low marshy plain stretches 
out towards the south, the whole being known as the Terai. 
Nipal has rarely been invaded by Muhammadans or Moghuls, 
and to this day the Muhammadans form no part of its j)opu- 
lation.® 

From a remote period this fertile and seclutled valley has 

^ The holy land of Magadha is iuciuioal witti tne modem lieiiar or 
Vihar. The word Vinar signifles a Buddhist monastery. 

* Both the Great Lama of I.hassa and the ^^e-hu Lama of Digarchi 
are pontiffs of the yellow sect, the orthodox and reformed Buddhism of 
the court of Pekin. But the followers of the red sect, who retain much 
of the old devil-worship and incantations in their religious observances, 
continue to maintain monasteries and Lamas of their own in Thibet and 
Bhutan. 

Thibet is nominally subject to the Chinese emperor, but little is 
known of the extent of Chinese jurisdiction in that quarter. Lhassa 
is the capital of what is called Chinese Thibet, and is the abode of 
a Cbine''e viceroy as well as of the Great Lama. 

^ Muhammad Tughlak seat an army over the Himalayas in the four¬ 
teenth century, but it perished miserably. See ante^ page 87. 
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been inhabited by a peaceful and industrious race of a.d. 
Hindu Buddhists, known as Newars. Like India, the whole * 767 * 
country was parcelled out into petty Hindu kingdoms, lUndu" 
each having its own Raja; but in the early half of the Buddhivts, 
eighteenth century the whole were absorbed in three king¬ 
doms, of which Khatmandu was the chief. Indeed, at this 
period the Newar Rajaa of Khatmandu was always treated 
by the East India Company as the ruler of Nipal. 

In those early times the valley of Nipal might have been Happy 
likened to the happy valle^ of Rasselas. The Newars were valley of 
devoted to agriculture and trade, and pursued the even 
tenor of their way under the mild influence of Buddhism. 

The East Indian Company carried on a profitable trade 
with Nipal; and numerous commodities, including quantities 
of gold from Thibet, were imported into Behar and Bengal. 

About 1767, ten* years after Plassy, the Ghorkas of G^prka 
Kashmir, a race of Rajputs and lirahmans, invaded the conquest 
happy valley of Nipal. There was no apparent dausc ’ 

quarrel. The Ghorkas were a military people, hungering * 
after territory and revenue; and tlie valley of Nipal, with its 
peaceful population of Buddhist Newars, was open to their 
inroads. They preserved the usages of caste, and worshipped 
the same gods as the Rajputs of Ilindustan; and the Ghorka 
conquest may have been a later wave of the great Brahmanical 
revival, which convulsed India in mediceval times, and drove 
Buddhism out of Hindustan. 

TJie Newars were as helpless to re.sist the Ghorkas as British • 
sheep when attacked by wolves. The Newar Raja ofi'i^crwn- 
Khatmandu abandoned his territories to the invaders, and 
shut himself up in his capital, and implored the help of ‘ 
his mercantile friends in Bengal. Strange to say, the English 
rulers responded to his prayers. Thfir trade was slack, 
their revenues were falling away, gnd specie itself was vanish¬ 
ing from Bengal. Moreover, the spirit of Clive was still 
abroad, and the Company’s servants were burning with 
military glory as well as commercial enterprise. A small 
force was sent to the Himalayas under a Captain Kinloch to 
deliver the Newar Raja from the Ghorkas, and re-open 
the outlets of gold from Thibet. Unfortunately Kinloch 
set out at the worst season of the year. He made a desperate 
effort to march through the Terai in the middle of the rains, 
but was beaten back* by malaria and want of provisions; 
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and the Newars and their Rajas were abandoned to their 
doom. 

Mahdraja Prithi Narain was the hero and sovereign of the 
Ghorkas. He conquered the Nipal valley by the aid of his 
Bharadars or barons. He made a great slaughter of the 
Ncwar Rajas, and massacred every Newar of distinction 
throughout the country. The horrors of the Ghorka con¬ 
quest were beyond all telling, A European eye-witness, 
Father Guiseppe, describes Prithi Narain as a monster of 
inhumanity—as crafty, treacheroiis, and bloodthirsty as any 
Tartar conqueror of the olden time. Atrocities and out¬ 
rages were committed which must be left to the imagination. 
At one city, six miles from Khatmandu, the whole of the in¬ 
habitants were deprived of their lips and noses in punishment 
for their long and obstinate resistance to the invaders. 

The Ghorka conquest throws valuable light on the ancient 
constitujiion of the RajpUts. The valley of Nipal was 
parcelled out amongst the Ghorka Bharadars, much in the 
same way that England was parcelled out amongst the 
Norman barons under William the Conqueror. 1 ’he Mahdraja 
reigned at Khatmandu as sovereign and despot; but the 
Bharadars claimed for themselves and families an exclusive 
right to all offices and commands, as well as a voice in the 
national councils. Accordingly the Mahdraja selected his 
ministers exclusively from the Bharadar aristocracy; and in 
times of national emergency all the Bharadars in the kingdom 
were summoned to a council of state at Khatmandu. 

The strength of the Ghorkas lay in their military organi¬ 
sation. They maintained three armies at the expense of 
one, each army numbering about twelve thousand men. 
About the end of every year the existing army returned to 
civil life, whilst a *new army was enrolled, which generally 
consisted of old soldiers. ,Thus three grained armies could 
be brought into the field in cases of emergency, whilst 
only one army was kept on military duty, and drew military 

pay* 

The old army was disbanded and the new army was 
enlisted at a yearly festival known as the Panjani. At every 
Panjani there was a redistribution of all offices and com¬ 
mands amongst the Bharadars and their families. Indeed, 
under the old Ghorka constitution, the Panjani was the great 
institution of the year, when there was a change of ministers 
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as well as officers and generals, and nothing remained per¬ 
manent excepting the Maharaja, 

Prithi Narain, the hero founder of the Ghorka dynasty in 
Nipal, died in 1771, leaving two sons. The cider succeeded 
to the throne, but died in 1775, leaving an infant son, a 
babe in arms. Then follpwed the usual complication. The 
baby grandson of Prithi Narain was placed upon the throne 

under the name of Run Bahadur. The uncle of the infant, 
the younger son of Prithi Narain, became regent and 
guardian. But the queen-mother also claimed to be regent 
and guardian; and for some years there was a struggle for 
supremacy between the queen-mother and the uncle—a 
struggle which used to be common to every Hindu court in 
India.^ In 1786, when the boy Mahdraja was eleven years of 
age, the queen-mother^died, and the uncle became supreme. 
Henceforth the uncle surrounded the boy with all the young 
profligates of the court, and permitted him to indulge lA every 
species of vice and cruelty, in the hope of thereby perpetuating 
his own authority as regent. It will be seen hereafter that 
he sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind. 
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Meanwhile the Ghorkas were troublesome and aggressive Chinese 
towards all their neighbours—westward towards Kashmir and invasion, 
the Punjab, and eastward towards Sikhim and Bhutan. One * 792 . 
Ghorka army invaded Thibet and plundered the temples at 
Lhassa and Digarchi. The audacity and sacrilege kindled 
the wTath of the Chinese emperor and court of Pekin; and 
in 17^2 a Chinese army of seventy thousand men advanced 
against Nipal. 

The Ghorkas were wild with alarm, and began to make Ghorkas 
advances to the English. Hitherto they had affected to dis- conclude 
dain trade and traders, and had displayed a haughty and 
exclusive spirit in their dealings with the Bengal govern- English, 
ment. But the vietdHes of the English in the first Mah- i79'»., 
ratta war had inspired them with respect, and they hungered 
'for the help of British arms and soldiers.* They hastily 


^ Such rivalries and jealousies between a minister and a queen- 
mother have been frequent in ail oriental courts from a remote antiquity. 
Sometimes the quarrel 15 prevented by a criminal intimacy between the 
two parties. In India the British government arbitrates as the para¬ 
mount power, and all quarrels about, a succession or a regency are thus 
nipped in the bud. 

* 'Fhe old trade between IQlengal and Behar had died out under the 
military despotism of the Ghorkas, and every effort to recover it had 

H H 
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A.D. offered to negotiate a treaty of commerce apd friendship 
1792^1795 the English Resident at Benares; and a treaty was 
concluded in 1792, under which certain privileges were 
granted to traders from British territories, and a fixed 
duty of two and a half per cent was to be charged by 
either government on all commodities imported on either 
side. 
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The commercial treaty was a blind. The Ghorkas 
amused the Bengal governmeni with hopes of a revival of 
trade, and then asked for British help against China. Lord 
Cornwallis replied that the English had no quarrel with the 
Chinese emperor, but would willingly mediate between 
Nipal and China; and for this purpose he sent Colonel 
Kirkpatrick on a mission to Khatmandu. 

Before Kirkpatrick left Patna thei» Ghorkas were routed 
by the Chinese and driven back to Nipal through the snows 
of theHimalayas. The Chinese army advanced to Nayakotc, 
within a day’s march of Khatmandu, and dictated their own 
terms. The Ghorka regency was compelled to restore all 
the plunder that had been carried from the temples, and to 
pay tribute for the future to the court of Pekin. 

The Ghorkas were now disgusted with their treaty with 
the English, and only anxious to keep the English out of 
Nipal. Kirkpatrick was met by nqjjpssengers, who announced 
the peace with China, and tried to induce him to go back. 
But the Bengal governhient was anxious to estaWish friendly 
relations with the Ghorka govern men t, and Kirkpatrick 
pushed on to Khatmandu. He was received with every 
show of courtesy and respect, but thwarted in every 
attempt at negotiation. He soon found that his presence at 
Khatmandu was useless and dangerous, and returned 10 
Bengal. Henceforth the treaty was a dead letter. 

In 1795 there was a devolution at^Khatmandu. Mahd- 
raja R6n Ikhadur had reached his twentieth year. He had 
been nurtured in the worst possible school, and the natural 
ferocity of his temper had been encouraged rather than 
controlled. At last he cunningly worked the destruction of 
his uncle. He suddenly announced in open durbar that 
he had assumed the sovereignty; and the Bharadars hailed 


hitherto provetl a failure. In 1774 Warren Hastings sent a mi'jsion to 
Thibet under Mr. Bogle; and in i783Qhe sent another under Mr. 
Turner; but there was no practical re^uU. 
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the declaration with a burst of loyalty. The regent uncle a.d. 
>was powerless to contend against the voice of the nobles, *795 *860 
and compelled to give place to his nephew. For a few 
months he was treated with decent respect, but was then 
arrested, loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon. 

Nothing more was hearti of him. Some said that he was 
starved to death; others that he was assassinated by his 
royal nephew. 

* Run Bahadur reigned hver Nipal like another Nero. Run 
Day by day he took a savage joy in beholding tortures, Rahadur, 
mutilations, and,executions. His marriages and amours Jjf 
were the scandal of Khatmandu. His chief wife was 1795-1800. 
childless. His second vvife gave birth to a son, and was 
theh .neglected. Run Bahadur, in spite of his Kshatriya caste, 

•‘was b^nt on securing a Brahman i bride. He carried off a 
young Brahmani widow from her father’s house in th^plains, 
Vna^nade her his queen, in violation of the laws against 
widow marriages and the mixture of castes ; and a son was 
born of the Brahmanf queen, who was destined to change 
the fortunes of the dynasty. 

Run Bahadur was deeply enamoured of his Brahmanf Death of 
bride. She was his prime f^avourite, the idol of his soul, dw Brah- 
She was seized with small-pox, and Run Tkhadur was frantic ^ 

with grief and alarm. He spent vast sums on offerings to ^ 
the gods at the difFerefit temples. He summoned the ablest 
physicians* from Benares to attend the sick lady. But 
prayers and medicines were of no avail, and the Brahmanf 
queen was soon numbered with the dead. 

■ Run Bahadur w^as driven to madness by the loss of his Madness 
Brahmanf queen. He broke out in fits of ungovernable of 
fury, which spread a wild terror through the court and®*^^ 
capital. He flogged^he physiciais, cutoff their noses, and 
sent them back to Benares. He wreaked his vengeAnce on 
4 he gods of Nipal by firing cannon at the sacred statues in 
the temple of Pusput Nath, the great national shrine of 
Siva and Parvatf in the suburbs of Khatmandu. He threw 
up ihe sovereignty, and vowed to spend the remainder of 
his days in religioua seclusion at Benares; and he actually 
placed the little son of his dead queen on the throne of 
.Nipal, and called on the Bharadars to swear allegiance to 
the infant'. He sought; to smooth matters by appointing 
hjs second wife to be regent, and her young son to be 

H H a 
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A.D. prime minister. The result was a baby sovereign aged four, 
1803-1802 child premier aged six, and a regent stepmother. But 
Run Bahadur remained at Khatniandu. He had abdicated 
the throne, but persisted in exercising supreme authority. 
Feigned The abdication of Run Bahadur was a mere caprice of 
abdication, insanity. He wished to honour his dead queen by placing 
her son upon the throne; but he continued to wreak his 
ferocity on those around him. Some officers of govern¬ 
ment were scourged; others were hung up by the heels to 
branches of trees. In a word, the sovereign was dangerous 
to his subjects; and neither rank, age, nor caste could protect 
any one from his blind anger. 

Meanwhile the Bharadars began to conspire against the 
headstrong Mahdraja; and Damodu^ Pandey, the head of 
the once famous Pandey family, was the moving spirit of 
the conspiracy. 'Phe Bharadars urged that their allegiance 
Bahadur to had been solemnly transferred to the infant son, and they 
Benares, called on Run Bahadur to complete his abdication of the 
1800. throne by going into exile. Damodur Pandey had 
already gained over the army j indeed, he was a type of 
those Hiqdu ministers who, at different intervals, have 
dragged their country and its princes at the heels of a 
military car. A civil war broke out, and Run Bahadur was 
worsted. He saw that his life was in sore peril, and suddenly 
left Khatmandii in the night time,’* and fled to Benares, 
accompanied by his neglected chief queen arid a young 
Bharadar named Bhim Sein Thapa, who was the head of the 
Thapa family, and bitter rival of the Pandeys. 

Pandeysin The flight of Run Bahadur placed Damodur Pandey at 
' A ' affairs. He was appointed prime minister to 

counter" infant Mahdraja and regent stepmother ; and he filled 

plots. ministerial posts with mert^ars of the Pandey 

family. > Henceforth there were constant plottings at 
Benares for the destruction of the Pandeys and restoration 
of Run Bahadur to the throne of Nipal; and at the same 
time constant counterplots at Khatmandu for the forcible 
detention of the royal exile in British territory, and the 
destruction of Bhi'm Sein Thapa. 

; Lord At this period Lord Wellesley was Governor-General 

Wellesley's (,f jndia. The sudden appearance of the ex-Mahiraja 
wIthlSn Nipal within British territoryc. stirred up that active 
Bahadur, .nobleman to attempt the recovery of the lost trade. Run 
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Bahadur was received by the British authorities at Benares ad, 
with every mark of honour and distinction. Money from >8 02-18 03 
the Company’s treasury was advanced for his support. A 
Captain Knox was appointed Political Agent, to carry on 
all communication with the royal exile, and to open up 
negotiations in his behalf with the regency at Khatmandu. 

The government of the East India Company was com Mission oi 
ducted on mercantile principles. It was therefore deemed Captain 
necessary to apply to the ^horka government for a repay- 
ment of the moneys advanced to the ex-Mahiraja, and also 
for a suitable pension for his future maintenance. Accord¬ 
ingly Captain Knox was sent to Khatmandu in 1802 to 
make the necessary arrangements, and also to establish a 
cordial friendship with the ruling powers, and open up a 
trade through Nipal^with Thibet and Bhutan. Knox was 
welcomed at Khatmandu with respect and courtesy, but 
soon found that he was hedged around with spies, ai)^ played 
upon by mendacious intriguers. There was a great show 
of business and much pretended negotiation, but nothing 
was concluded. At heart the (Ihorkas were as jealous and 
exclusive as ever, and evidently imagined that Lord 
Wellesley was scheming to restore Run Bahadur, overthrow 
the Ghorka dominion, and take possession of Nipal. After 
much prevarication and vacillation they agreed to pay 
certain yearly allow|nces to the ex-Mahiraja, as long as 
he was detained in British territory. In return, the ex- 
MaMraja' pledged himself to devote the remainder of his 
life to the worship of the Supreme Spirit at Benares, under 
the religious title of “ Swami.” But the money was never 
sent to Benares, and Run Bahadur only professed to be a 
Swami until a way was opened for his restoration to the 
throne at Khatmandu. ■ • 

Suddenly the chi^f queen left the ex-Mahdraja at Benares, Revolution 
‘ and made her way to Nipal. She was resolved to oust the >803 = 
second queen from the regency, and take the government 
into her own hands. Her approach threw the court ofggcoajgs 
Khatmandu into confusion. Cannon were drawn up before regent, 
the city gates j guards were posted in every avenue; ammu¬ 
nition was served out; and hurry, noise, and disorder pre¬ 
vailed in every quarter. Dainodur Pandey began to 
vacillate, and went out to make terms with the chief queen. 

In his absence the second queen fled from the palace with 
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A,D. the infant Mahciraja, and tooTc refuge in the temple of 
1803-1804 pusput Nath. Meanwhile the chief queen was joined by 
Damodur Pandey, and enterki Khatmandu in triumph, and 
assumed the post of regent. The infant Mahdraja was then 
brought back from the temple, and placed upon the throne; 
and the second queen saved her life by timely submission 
to her older rival. 
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The new government was profuse in promises to Captain 
Knox, but only to cajole and tl^jvart him. ,The new queen 
regent evaded the terms which had been accepted by her 
predecessor; and Knox left Khatmandu in disgust as Kirk¬ 
patrick had done ten years previously. Accordingly Lord 
Wellesley formally announced to the new government that 
the alliance with Nipal was dissolved, and told the ex- 
Mahifraja that he might leave Benarts, and go where he 
pleased. 

In 18^4 Run Bahadur returned to Nipal accompanied by 
Bhfm Sein Thapa. Damodur Pandey came out to meet him 
at the head of the Ghorka army, prepared to join him or 
fight him as occasion might arise. But the Ghorka soldiery 
were still loyal at heart towards the ex-Mahdraja. Run 
Bahadur fearlessly advanced towards the opposing column, 
and threw his royal bonnet into the air, exclaiming, “Now, 


my Ghorkas, who is for me, and who is for the Pandeys ? ” 
Downfall At once the whole army received their sovereign with 
^ acclamations. Damodur Pandey was arrested on rthe spot, 
Pandeys, loaded with chains, and carried off to Khatmaih^u, *an(i 


beheaded with many of his adherents. The chief queen 
resigned the government into the hands'of her husband ; but 
Run Bahadur dared not assume the title of Mahdraja. The 


army had sworn fidelity to the son of the Brahman! queen j 
and Run Bahadur vfas obliged to be content with the post 
of regent, and to carry on nhe governn^nt in the name of 
his son, with Bh!m Sein Thapa for his prime minister. 
Counter The revolution, however, was not yet over. The air of 
conspiracy. Khatmandu !was heavily charged with plots and intrigues. 

Many Bharadars had supported the Pandey.s, and they now 
dreaded the resentment of the Thapas. A conspiracy was 
formed under the leadership of the brother of Run Bahadur 


for the overthrow of the new government, and the destruc¬ 


tion of the Thapas j but the scheme exploded before it was 


ripe for execution. 
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Blum Sein Thapa discovered the plot, and made his a.i> 
arrangements accordingly. By his advice Run Bahadur *8&4:i8i3 
ordered his brother to attend the durbar, and then directed 
him to join the Ghorka army on the western frontier. The gf Kun. 
brother returned an insolent reply, and was ordered off to Bahadur, 
immediate execution. The brother drew his sword before 
he could be arrested, afld slaughtered Run Bahadur on the 
spot, but was then cut to pieces on the floor of the hall. 

The bystanders were hogor-stricken at the double murder. Mas-^acre 
Every man was cowed, and thought only of his own safety, 

Bhim Scin Thapa alone was master of himself and thc“^“^“* 
situation. By his orders every enemy of the Thapa family 
was put to the sword on the charge of being implicated in 
the murder of Run Bahadur. Fifty officers of the army are 
said to have been ixecuted amidst the general massacre. 
Meanwhile the remains of tlie dead sovereign were carried 
oft* to the place of burning; and his second qyeen, the 
deposed regent-mother, was forced to immolate herself on 
the funeral pile. 

The deeply laid plot of Bhlm Sein Thapa was soon revealed Rule of 
to the people of Khatmandu, It turned out that he was Bhim Sein 
the secret paramour of the chief queen. Accordingly the 
chief queen resumed her post of regent-mother, and Bhim ” 
Sein Thapa continued to hold the post of prime minister, ^ 
whilst he was virtually the sole ruler of Nipal. For some 
years there was a lull in the domestic politics of the Ghorkas, 
but*^auMmwhiie the Ghorka rulers were forcing the British 
government in|o a war against Nipal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NIPAL WAR; LORD MOIRA (HASTINGS,)' 

1814 TO 1S16. 

In 1813, eight years after the elevation of Bhfm Sein 
Thapa, I^prd Minto resigned the post of Governor-General 
of India into the hands of Lord Moira. Ever since the 
dissolution of the alliance by Lord Wellesley in 1804, theie 
had been constant wrangling between the two governments. 
The Ghorka authorities had been gradually absorbing British 
territory along the whole line of frontier to the north of 
Hindustan, from the neighbourhood of Darjeeling to the 
neighbourhood of Simla. Sir iieorge Barlow had remon¬ 
strated, and Lord Minto had remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
Each Governor-General in turn had overlooked the aggres¬ 
sions in order to avoid a war; until at last it was cKecpyered 
that within the previous quarter of a century more than two 
hundred British villages had been added to Nipal territory; 
and it was obvious that the aggressions were conducted on a 
regular system, having for its object the extension of Nipal 
dominion to the banks of the Ganges. 

At last two large districts* were annexed by the Ghorka 
authorities, respecting which there could not be a shadow 
of doubt. At this date Lord Minto was still Governor- 
General, and he invited the Nipal government to send a 
commissioner to investigate the claim to the two districts, 
in association with a British commissioner. The mvestiga- 
tion lasted over a year. In the end it was asceitaincd that 
the districts in question had always belonged to Oude; and 

V 

' Lord Moira was not created MarqnU of Hastings until after the 
Nipal war, but he ia be'>t known to history by th(j.latter title. 
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that they formed a part of the territory which the Nawab aj». 
Vizier had ceded to the British government in i8oi. The 1^13-1814 
Nipal commissioner was unable to disprove this fact, or to 
show that his government had any claim whatever to the 
disputed territory. 

The Nipal government dealt with the case in characteristic The 
fashion. They recalletf their commissioner, and stoutly 
maintained that the investigation proved their right to tlie two 
districts. Lord Minto thei^ brought matters to a crisis. He 
sent an ultimatum to the effect that unless the districts were 
restored they would be recovered by force. The answer 
was not received until after the arrival of I^rd Moira; it 
was to the effect that the districts belonged to Nipal, and 
would not be surrendered. 

Lord Moira followed up the action of his predecessor by Reco\erj' 
sending another ultimatum, fixing the day on w'hich the of i*hc dii** 
districts were to be restored. The Nipal govemmenr, allowed 
the time to pass; and a British detachment took possession 
of the districts without opposition, and set up police-stations 
for their protection. 

But although the Ghorka government had treated the Council of 
ultimatum with apparent contempt, the letter of Lord Moira 
had nevertheless created a profound sensation, and led to 
a division of parties in Nipal. BMm Sein 'J'hapa foresaw 
that the local dispute about frontier districts was bioadening 
into a que^ion of peace or war. He summoned the Bharadars 
to a o«»v.»eil of state at Khatmandu, and twenty-two Bharadars 
assembled to discuss the question. 

Amar Singh, the most renowned general in the Ghoika Ghorka 
army, was opposed to the war. He had faced Runject Singh, 
the “ lion of the Punjab; and he knew something of the 
fighting powers of Englishmen, and tWfe resources of the 
British government. Fighting Kgainst the Newars," he said, 

*‘was like hunting''deer; but fighting against Englishmen 
would be like battling with tigers.” Other chiefs joined 
Amar Singh in. deprecating a collision with the British 
government; but Bhlm Sein Thapa held a different opinion, 

♦‘What power,” he asked,'“can fight against us in Nipal? 

Not even the great Alexander of Macedon could carry his 
rams into our mountains.^ Our hills and fastnesses are the 

Altxander the Great is known to Asiatics by the name of Sekunder. 

Bhlm Sein Thapa alluded to him as Sekundf.', but the name wbold 
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wo:H of Cod, and afc not to be taken by mortals. As for 
the English, they (ould not even capture the forttess of 
Bhurtporc, which is the work ol men’s hands; how then shall 
they reduce our strongholds, which were created by the 
Almighty ? There can be no peace between Nipal and the 
English, until the Company have surrendered all their 
provinces to the northward of the Ganges, and made the 
Ganges their boundary against us.” 

The council of Bhaiadars rqfiplved on war; but a ,war 
after oriental fashion. They did not make a declaration 
of hostilities, and prepare for a solemn appeal to the God 
of battles; but they sent a large force into the disputed 
districts which had been recovered by the English, and 
attacked a police station* and slaughtered eighteen police 
constables. The Ghorka army then hestened back to Khat- 
mandu, leaving the English to make their way thro'ugh the 
swamps and forests of the Terai, and climb the heights of 
the Himalayas, before they could exact retribution for the 
cowardly crime. 

Lord Moira soon planned a campaign against Nipal. Four 
British divisions, aggregating thirty thousand men and sixty 
guns, proceedeil to enter Nipal at four different points : the 
western column on the Sutlej, the eastern column on 
Khatinandu, and the other two columns on intermediate 
positions. , 

The operations of 1814 proved very nearly a failure. The 
Ghorkas exhibited a pluck and bravery which Seek the 
English by surprise. General (>illespie, the hero of Vellore, 
who Commanded one of the columns, was shot dead whilst 
recklessly attempting to storm a mountain fortress without 
a siege train. Other generals showed a strange incompe¬ 
tence, and one of 'ihcm on setting out was so alarmed at 
the density of the forests in the Terai, t&at he galloped back 
to Dinapore, leaving his division behind him. 

General David Ocliterlony, who commanded the division 
advancing by the way of the Sutlej and Liidhmna, was pitted 
against Amar Singh, the Ghorka general who had depre¬ 
cated the war. Ochterlony was a Company's officer of the 
old heroic type. In his younger ebtys he had fought against 
Hyder Ali in the Carnatic under Sir Eyre Coote. At a later 

Sri 

convey no idea to English readers, and has ^accordingly be«i modified 
in the text. 
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day he bad held Delhr against the Mahraita army under a.p. 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. His advance up the Hinjalayas was *814-1816 
a marvel of caution and audacity. Those who have visited 
Simla will realise the difficulties of his march along shelves 
and precipices, dragging up eighteen-pounders, and opening 
roads by blasting rocks, -and battering down obstructions 
with his field gun.s. For five months, at the worst season 
of the year,^ in the teeth of snowstorms and mountain 
blasts, he carried one fortiEess after another, until not a 
siroffghold was left in the hands pf the enemy excepting 
Maloun. 

The fortress of Maloun was situated on a shelf of the Fall of 
Himalayas, with sleep declivities of two thousand feet on Maloun. 
two of its sides. Amar Singh was shut up in Maloun. After 
a desperate attack qp the IBritish works, he held out till 
the British batteries were about to open on his stronghold, 
and then came to terms, and was permitted to march out 
with the honours of war. 

The fall of Maloun shook the faith of Bhfm Sein Thapa Nipa!e!:e 
in his heaven-built fortresses, and he sent commissioners to fo* 
m^k6 terms with the British government. He ceded all 
tiie conquests oT the Ghorkas to the westward of the 
Kali river, together with the whole of the Terai; and he 
also agreed to receive a British Resident at Khatmandu; 
but nothing was said about a siibsidiary force. 

The negotiations were closejl; Lord Moira had even Sudden 
signc^this^ treaty; when a question arose as to whether the renewal of 
Terai, which* hid been cqded 4 o the English, included the 
forest on the lower slopes of the Himalayas, or only the 
marshy plain at the foot of the mountain. At this moment 
A max Singh returned to Khatmandu, and persuaded the 
Bharadars to defend their mountain territbry to the last, and 
if conquered to retir|^towar<Js th 4 na, rather than yield to the 
demands of the British government. 

Lord Moifa,^ who had been honoured with the title of Treaty of 
Marquis of Hastings, at once prepared to renew the war. S^owlie, 
fn the; beginning of 1816, General Sir David Ochterlony, 
who had benn naade a baronet, advanced towards Khat- 
niandu with an army of ^wenty thousand men, and defeated 
the Ghorka -arniy within fifty miles of the capital. The 
original freaty was then concluded ih hot haste by the 
Thapa regent’; the sed seal was -attached; peace was ^ 
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A.D, concluded at Segowlie, and the British army was withdrawn 
i« 14-1816 Nipal. But the difference about the Terai was re¬ 
newed in other forms with a tenacity peculiar to the Ghorka 
character; it ended by the British government tacitly 
abandoning its rights rather than renew the war. The 
other mountain territory ceded by the treaty has however 
proved a valuable acquisition; it has furnished sites for the 
principal hill stations in India,— for Simla anti Mussoorie, 
L^ndour and Nynee Tab 



CHAPTER XIIT. 

PINDHARI WAR, AND FALL OF THE PEISHWA : LORD HASTINGS. 

A.I). 1815 TO 1823. 

In 1815-16, whilst Sir David Ochtcrlony was bringing the 
Nipal war to a close, the Pindharies began 10 make raids on 1815-1817 
British territories. One horde of eight thousand horsemen 
swept the Ni/am’s territories as far south as the Kistna river. 

Another and a larger horde of twenty-five thousand British 
Pindharies entered the Madras Presidency, and plundered territories, 
three hundred villages on the coast of Coromandel. A 
third band of five hundred horsemen rode through the 
Peishwa’s dominions, and plundered the villages along the 
coast of Malabar for a distance of two hundred miles, and 
then returned up the valley of the Taptl river to their homes 
in Mdlwa. 

Lord Hastings determined, in spite of all orders to the Lord 
contrary, to' take steps for the extermination of lliese 
execrable miscreants. Other Pindhari raids were carried out tlw * 
in the cold weather of 1816 and 1817, and confirmed him extinction 
in this resolution. He tried to form such a league with the of the 
Mahratta powers a^ would af Iwist prevent them from inter- l^lndha- 
fering in behalf of the Pindharies. At the same time he 
secretly and silently made his own preparations for a cam¬ 
paign on such a large scale against the homes of the Pindhari 
hordes as would ensure their destruction once and for 
ever. 

Meanwhik the horrible details of Pindhari atrocities were Indigna- 
told in England, and created a revulsion of public opinion. 

Even the Mahrattas were forgotten in the stern resolution to pSari 
punish the Pindharies and put an end to their cruel raids, atrocities. 
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Stories were related of villages surrounded by. swarms of 
savage banditti.; of fire and sword, rapine, murder, torture, 
and outrage, which spread universal alarm, and were proved 
by unquestionable testimony. At the approach of the Pind- 
haries, fathers were known to pile fire-wood round their 
dwellings, and perish with all their families in flames kindled 
by their own hands; and in some^ cases the whole female 
population of a village threw themselves into wells rather 
than fall into the hands of such mprciless marauders. Under 
such circumstances the home authorities violated their own 
policy of non-intervention, and hastened to sanction the 
most vigorous measures for the protection of British subjects. 
The British cabinet concurred with the Court of Directors 
in authorising hostilities against Sindia, Holkar, or any 
other native power, that should venture to protect the 
Pindharies against the just resentment of the British 
government. 

At thik moment, and indeed for some years previously, 
the British government was aware that certain secret intrigues 
were being carried on at Poona by Baji Rao Peishwa, and 
his minister Trimbukji Dainglia, with Sindia and Holkar’s 
governments, and even with the Pindhari leaders. The 
main object of these intrigues was to re-establish political 
relations with Sindia and Holkar contrary to the treaty of 
Bassein; to restore the Peishwa to the headship of the 
Mahratta empire; and to form a general confederacy of 
native powers for the overthrow of the British government. 

The objects which the Peishwa and his minister had in 
view might possibly be justified as patriotic efiforts to throw 
off a foreign yoke; but the underhand means employed to 
carry them out were of a nature to provoke the hostility of 
the British govemmeiit. The feishwa had certain money 
claims against the Ni/am of Hyderabad snd the Gaekwar of 
Baroda; and these claims were to have been settled by the 
arbitration of the British government in accordance with 
the treaty of Bassein. But the Peishwa evaded all such 
arbitration, and it was discovered that these claims were 
used as a cover for carrying on seaet negotiations with the 
Nizam and the Gaekwar, like those which had been carried 
on with Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindhari leaders. 

In 1815 it was proposed that the Gaekwar should send 
his minister to Poona to settle the claims of the Peishwa 
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against Baroda. This minister was a Brahman of high a.u. 
caste, named GungadhiirShastri. His sacred character would *8i5-iSi7 
have ensured his safety in any other court in India; but the 
unscrupulous treachery of Baji Rao was notorious, and the of Gmi- 
Shastri would not go to Poona until the British government gadlmr 
guaranteed his safety. Shastri 

Gungadhur Shastri was coldly received at Poona. He was 
suspected of being a friend of the British government, and 
was treated with so much reserve and covert hostility that cokl and’ 
he prepared to return to Baroda. His departure, however, hot. 
would-diave put an end to all further communications with 
the Gaekwar. Accordingly the Peishwa and his minister 
turned round, and won him over by flattery and cajolery. 

The Shastri was told that the Peisluva had been so much 
struck by his talents^that he was to be appointed minister 
at Poona directly the claims against Baroda were settled. 

Moreover a marriage was arranged between the son of the 
Shastri and a sister-in-law of the Peishwa. • 

The result of this cajolery was tliat Gungadhur Shastri Halting 
was brought to agree to a settlement of the claims, which 
■ was more favourable to the Peishwa than to the Gaekwar. ouekwar 
The proposals were sent to Baroda for ratification, but the and the 
Gaekwar was very angry and sent no reply. The Shastri I'cishwa, 
became alarmed; he w'as afraid that the Gaekwar would think 
that he had neglected his master’s interests in order to form 
a marriage connection with the Peishwa. Accordingly he 
bipke off the marriage. 

The Peishwa was mortally offended at this proceedihg, Murder of 
but betrayed no sign of anger to the Shastri. On the con- 
trary, the Shastri was treated with more kirxlness and cordi- 
ality than ever. He was invited to accompany the Peishwa 
and his minister on a pilgrimage to th^^ temple of Punder- 
pore. He was wa|ped of danger, but was too much puffed 
up with the deference paid to him to take any heed. He 
went to Punderpore, dined with the Peishwa, proceeded to 
the temple, performed his devotions, took leave of the 
Peishwa and minister on the veranda of the temple, and 
set out to return to Poona. He had scarcely gone three 
hundred yards from the temple gateway, when he was attacked 
and cut to pieces by assassins who had been hired by the 
minister, Trimbukji Dainglia.’ 

I’here was no doubt of the guilt of Trimbukji Dainglia. 
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A.D. Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resident at Poona, investigated 
18 15-18 17 the ease, and found that it was Trimbukji who hired the 
Surrender ^^i»sassins. The general voice of the country pronounced 
of the ^tiat Trimbukji was the murderer of the Brahman. There 
Fdshwa’s was no moral doubt that the Peishwa was also implicated, 
minister, hut that was allowed to pass. The British government had 
guaranteed the safety of the Shasfri, and the Peishwa was 
called upon to surrender the murderer. The Peishwa tried 
to evade the demand, but was at l^st terrified into compliance; 
and Trimbukji was placed under confinement in the fortress 
of Thanna on the island of Salsette, near Bombay. 

Romantic Trimbukji Dainglia was confined at Thanna from Septem- 
escapeof her, 1815, to December, 1816. To prevent the possibility 
Dain'dia^* of escape, his guard was composed entirely of Europeans. 
i8i6.** * hopeless. ,He admitted to the 

officers of his guard that he had planned the murder of 
the Shastri, but declared that he only acted under the 
orders df the Peishwa. Subsequently Baji Rao managed to 
communicate with his favourite. A Mahratta horsekeeper 
in the service of one of the officers of the garrison passed 
the window of the prisoner every day with his master’s 
horse. He carelessly sung a Mahratta song under the 
window, which the European guards neither understood nor 
suspected, but which told the ex-minister how to escape.^ 
A number of Mahratta horsemen wore lying in wait in the 
neighbourhood, and one night Trimbukji Dainglia was 
missing. lie had escaped over the wall, joined the papty of 
horsemen, and fled northward to the hills and jungles of 
Kandeish, where he found refuge amongst the Bhfls. No 
one doubted that Baji Rao had abetted the escape of his 
favourite; but nothing could be proved, and the matter 
was allowed to dropf 

^ Bishop Heber turned the lifahratta balbuf into English verse as 
follows 

** Behind the bush the bowmen hide 
The horse beneath the tree. 

Viniere shall 1 find the knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 

There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-aiid-fifty men; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount hU steed, 

The Dekhan thrives again.*' 

• Htbir^s JmrruUn 
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All this while, however, the Peishwa was actively but a.d. 
secretly, negotiating with Sindia, Holkar, Amfr Khan, and *8*^**l>*7 
the Pindhari leaders, against the British government. He 

was enlisting troops in all directions, and sending large sums intrigues 
of money to Trimbukji Dainglia to enable him to raise a of the 
force in like manner. Subsequently Mr. Elphinstone P«shwa. 
discovered that Trimbukji had assembled an army within 
fifty miles of Poona. The Peishwa denied all know¬ 
ledge of the fact, but continued to aid and abet his 
exiled favourite, and encoflraged him to make war on the 
British government. 

The conduct of Baji Rao Peishwa at this crisis was as increadng 
provoking to Lord Hastings as the conduct of Jaswant dangers. 
Rao Holkar had been to Lord Wellesley. It threatened 
to interfere with his plans for the extermination of the 
Pindharies. Lord rfastings had been most anxious to avoid 


a breach with Baji Rao, and had consequently ignored the 
Peishwa’s connivance at the murder of the Shaftri and 
escape of the minister. But Baji Rao was enlisting large 
bodies of troops in spite of the Resident’s remonstrances; 
and he was placing his forts in a state of preparation, and 
sending his treasures out of Poona. At the same time the 
number of rebels under Trimbukji was increasing daily. 

It was obvious that the Peishwa was engaged in a con¬ 
spiracy against the British government in order to effect 
the restoration of Trimbukji Dainglia to power, and possibly 
to carry out designs of a more serious character. 

At last in April, 1817, Mr. Elphinstone told the Peishwa The 
that unless he put a stop to his hostile preparations, active Peishwa 
measures would be taken against him by the British govern- 
ment. The Peishwa was now alarmed, and made a show of treaty of 
disbanding troops; but all this while he was raising fresh Poona, 
levies, and re-enlisting the disban^led troops in other quarters. June, 

In May the Residem sent an ultimatum; and after endless ^^*7' 


evasions and delays the Peishwa came to terms, and delivered 
up three important fortresses as pledges of his future good 
behaviour. In June, 1817, a treaty was concluded at Poona, 
under which the Peishwa ceded a considerable territory, 
and pledged himself to hold no further communication with 
any power w’hatever, Mahratta or otherwise, excepting the 
British government. 

Lord Hastings was ^t this time completing his military 

: I 
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A.i). preparations ; he was assembling the largest army that had 
*^*17 ever appeared in India under British colours. Lord Corn- 
Military brought thirty thousand men to bear against Tippu. 

prepara- Lor<i Wellesley assembled nearly sixty thousand during the 
tions for second Mahratta war. Lord Hastings called together the 
exterrai- ’ armies of the three Presidencies, which, together with native 
PindL- contingents and irregular troops, numbered nearly a hundred 
ries, ' and twenty thousand strong. He was resolved, not only to 
exterminate the Pindharies, but^to take decisive measures 
with the three predatory powers,—Sindia, Holkar, and 
Amir Khan. 

Pindha- Lord Hastings planned a campaign for placing the 
Pindharies between two fires; between the Bengal army 
leramc noYih under his own command, and the Madras 

army from the south under Sir Tho^jias Hislop. On the 
ar north four Bengal divisions were to march from the Jumna, 
and to close round Malwa from the side of Bundelkund, 
Agra, £nd Rajpiitana. At the same time four Madras 
divisions were to move from the south, cross the Nerbudda, 
and drive the Pindharies out of their haunts towards the 
river Chambal, where a Bengal force was lying in wait to 
receive them. 

Attitude of The ’three predatory povirers were aware of the move- 
the three ments of the Madras army from the southward, but they had 
no inkling of the decisive operations which Lord Hastings 
Smdia, proposed to carry out on the northward from the side of 
Holkar, Bengal. They imagined that the greater part of the British 
Mid Amir forces on the Madras side were to be employed in defending 
Khan. frontiers of the Nizam, the Raja of Nagpore, and the 

British possessions. They expected that a British detacJiment 
would make a push upon the homes of the Pindharies to 
the northward of the Nerbudda; but they calculated that 
the Pindharies would hide themselves fpr a while, either by 
enlisting in the predatory armies of the three powers, or by 
retiring to remote villages. Moreover they chuckled over 
the idea that when the storm had blown over, and the 
British troops had returned to cantonments, the Pindharies 
would revenge the British attack on their homes by still 
more savage and extensive raids on British territories, 

Daulat Rao Sindia was the most decided supporter of the 
Pindharies. As far back as 1816 he engaged to help in the 
expulsion of the Pindharies; but he hoped to evade his 
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promise by some delusive action against the Findharies, A.n. 
which might be managed in concert with their chiefs. Hs 
permitted the British to establish posts in his territories for sinTIT" 
operations against the Findharies, but made no attempt to leans to 
co-operate with the British officers for the destruction ofthePm- 
his old retainers. On the contrary, his officers maintained dearies, 
cordial relations with tht Findhari leaders, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Captain Close, the British Resident. 

In 1817, at the beginning of the campaign, Daulat Rao Yields to 
Sindid was asked to issue orders for the friendly reception British 
of the Madras army, which was crossing the Nerbudda into 
his territories in order to dislodge the Findharies from his 
dominions. He was thunderstruck at the demand, and said 
that it required time for consideration. He was told by 
Captain Close that deliberation was out of the question; that 
the Madras forces were hastening northward on the faith 
that he was acting in concert with them for the ^extirpa¬ 
tion of the Findharies; and that these movements were 
combined with those of the Bengal army, which was about 
to cross the Jumna under the command of the Governor- 
General in person. Sindia saw that he was outwitted, and 
in imminent danger of being overwhelmed. He was over¬ 
awed by the threatened approach of the Bengal army under 
Lord Hastings. Next day he sent to say that he had des¬ 
patched orders to his officers for the frieniy reception of the 
British troops within his own territories. 

Lord Hastings was fully alive to the fact that the sym- Necessity 
pathies of the three predatory powers were with the Find- foi dU- 
haries; and that the Findharies looked to them for refuge the 
and protection during the coming storm. Consequently he ^^latoiy 
foresaw that the mere expulsion of the Findharies from their powers. ^ 
haunts would not secure the peace of India, or prevent the 
revival of the pred^ory system? Accordingly he resolved 
to disarm the three predatory powers before rooting out the 
Findharies. 

Daulat Rao Sindia soon felt that his powers for mischief Negotia- 
were ebbing away. He was told that he had violated exist- 
ing treaties by carrying on secret negotiations u*ith the 
Feishwa, as well as with Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the sindia, 
Punjab. Nevertheless Lord Hastings was willing to leave 
him in possession of his territories, but was determined to 
deliver the Rajpiit states out of the clutches of the predatory 

11a 
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A.D. powers by reviving the protective treaties that had been 
annulled by Sir George Barlow. 

Treadier- Daulat Rao Sindia was singularly unlucky, 

ous nego. Whilst solemnly protesting that he had carried on no nego¬ 
tiations tiations contrary to treaty, two of his messengers were 

wth arrested on the road to Nipal conveying letters to the 

Ni]>al. Ghorka government at Khatmandui Other letters were dis¬ 
covered between the leaves of a Sanskrit book, which had 
been glued together, and concealed amongst the baggage of 
the messengers. The contents* proved that Daulat Rao 
Sindia was making proposals to the Thapa ministry for a 
combined attack of Ghorkas and Mahrattas on the British 


government. 

Ignored by Lord Hastings, however, was not inclined to press matters 
Lord Has- too hardly upon the Mahratta. He^ directed the British 

treatil\vith make over the documents to Daulat Rao Sindia 

sTndia,'^^ in open durbar, briefly stating what they were and what 
1817. they, edntained. Sindia was dumb with astonishment and 
alarm j he could make no defence whatever. He agreed to 
a new treaty under which the Rajpiit states, and all other 
native states that desired it, were taken under British 
protection. He also pledged himself to co-operate for the 
expulsion of the Pindharies, and to prevent the future for¬ 
mation of any predatory gangs in his dominions. 

Treaty Negotiations were next opened with Amir Khan, through 
with Amir Mr. Charles Metcalfe, the British Resident at Delhi. The 
Khan. Afghan freebooter was growing old, and could not contend 
against the British government. He agreed to a treaty 
which converted a leader of bandits into a prince, and 
turned a predatory power into a native state under the 
guarantee of the British government. In return, Amir 
Khan engaged too abstain from all depredations for the 
future; to reduce his troops to a specified number; to 
surrender his artillery to the British government at a certain 
valuation; to refrain from all foreign conquest and aggran¬ 
disement ; to exclude Pindharies and plunderers of every 
kind from his dominions; and tc oppose to the utmost of 
his power the revival of the predatory system. Amir Khan 
thus appears in history as the founder of a Muhammadan 
dynasty, which is represented to this day by the Nawab of 
Tonk in RajpUtana, 

The territories of Holkar were in a dilferent condition to 
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those of Sindia or Amir Khan. The government had been a.d. 
rapidly declining ever since the insanity of Jaswant Rao; 1817-181S 
and after his death it had fallen into a state of imbecility, 
and was literally at the mercy of the so-called army of govern-^ 
Holkar. The best provinces were usurped by military chiefs, ment at 
or mutinous bodies of armed men. The regent-mother, mercy 
Tulsl Baf, and the young prince, Mulhar Rao Holkar, had 
sought refuge in a remote fortress from the outrages oif the • 
turbulent soldiery, who wer^ clamouring for arrears of pay. 

Under such circumstances the regent-mother was naturally 
anxious for British protection against the army. 

In October, 1817, Lord Hastings left Cawnpore and Destrac- 
began to cross the Jumna j and the different divisions of his 
army took up the positions assigned them. Meanwhile the 
Pindharies had been* dislodged from their haunts by the 1817-iS. 
Madras army, and fled with their wives and families to the •* 
northward; and now found themselves checkmated by the 
Bengal forces, and barred out of Rajpiitanaand Buncfelkund. 

They were panic-stricken at the open defection of Sindia, 
and knew not where to go. All their anxiety was to avoid 
a conflict with the British troops. One body managed to 
escape in a southerly direction, with the loss of nearly all 
its baggage; the rest were forced to abandon their horses 
and hide themselves in the jungles, where numbers perished 
miserably. The body that escaped towards the south re¬ 
ceived a severe defeat, and suffered so much in smaller 
encounters that in the end it was completely dispersed. 

Many were slain in these actions and the subsequent flight; 
and many fell by the hands of the villagers in revenge for 
their former cruelties. 

In this state of misery and despair some of the Pindhari Extinction 
leaders threw themselves upon the mercy of the conquerors, of 
Khurfm was provided with a landed estate in British terri- ^ 
tory, and permitted to reside there with his family. Chetu 
was killed in the jungles by a tiger. Several of the sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs, and some of their followers, were settled in 
agricultural pursuits in the territories of the Newab of 
Bhopal, and converted into peaceful and profitable subjects. 

Others who survived the conflict mingled with the population 
and melted away, insomuch that after a very few years not 
a trace of the Pindhari gangs remained. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAHRAITA CONQUEST; LORD HASTINGS. 

AD. 1817 TO 1823. 

A.D/ From the very beginning of the Pindhari war the attention 
1817-1823 of Lord Hastings was distracted by untoward events. He 
Mahiatta hojJed to suppress the predatory system in India, without 
aiiairs : disturbing one of the established principalities, or adding a 

Lord rood of land to the British empire. This politic intention 
Hastings was thwarted by sheer force of circumstances. Whilst he 
thwarted. advancing against the Pindharies, Daulat Rao Sindia 
and Amir Khan remained true to their engagements, but 
the Peishwa, the Raja of Nagpore, and the army of Holkar, 
broke out in open hostilities to the British government, and 
his hopes of maintaining the existing political system were 
at an end. 

Desperate Baji Rao Peishwa could no more keep the treaty of 
designs of Poona than he could keep that of Bassein. It was equally 
reishw**^ opposed' to his nature as a Mahratta, his culture as a 
Brahman, and his experiences as a Peishwa. It was just 
as reasonable to suppose that he could remain at Poona 
content with the loss of his suzerainty^ as to suppose that 
the first Napoleon would have remained at Elba content 
with the loss of his empire. 

Duplicity Meantime Baji Rao Peishwa was playing his old game of 
duplicity. He had signed the treaty of Poona in June, 
1817, and he then tried to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
Resident by pretending to disband his anny. He discharged 
Urge bodies of cavalry, but gave the officers seven months* 
pay in advance, and sent them to their respective villages 
witli orders to return to Poona with their fiiends and 
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followers directly they received his summons. In July he A.n. 
left Poona, and went on a pilgrimage to the temples of *817 
Punderpore, the scene of the murder of Gungadhur Shastri. 

Fronv Punderpore he went to another sacred place, named 
Maholi, which was situated near Satara, the later capital 
of the dynasty of Sivaji. 

At this crisis Sir John JMalcolm was at Poona, busied with Meeting 
political arrangements connected with the approaching with sir 
Pindhari war. Malcolm knew the Peishwa well, having accom- 
panied him on his restoratidli to Poona in 1803. Accordingly - 

Malcolm received a pressing invitation from Baji Rao to visit 
him at Maholi, and readily accepted it in the hope of reconcil¬ 
ing the Peishwa to his new situation. Baji Rao welcomed 
Malcolm most cordially, spoke of his restoration in 1803, de¬ 
clared that John Malcolm and Arthur Wellesley were his best 
friends, and dilated Sn his lasting gratitude to the English. 

But he was ev^idently smarting under the treaty of Poona. 

He bitterly complained of his loss of position and territory, 
and especially harped upon the three fortresses which 
he had been forced to surrender as pledges of'his good 
faith. 

An officer of Malcolm’s experience ought to have known Malcolm 
that Baji Rao was only cajolling him, in the hope of getting outwitted, 
back the three fortresses before committing himself to a 
war. But Malcolm believed in the sincerity of the Peishwa, 
and tried to soothe him with promises of future reward and 
consideration. He explained the coming operations against 
the Pindharies, and exhorted the Peishwa to co-operate 
heartily with the English during the campaign. He then 
returned to Poona, so convinced of the good faith of the 
.Peishwa that he actually induced Mr. Elphinstone to restore 
the three fortresses. 

Elphinstone however had lo^ all faith in Baji Rao. He Scepticism 
restored the fortreSes because he would not throw cold Blphiu- 
water on Malcolm’s hopes; but he was by no means carried 
away by Malcolm’s generous enthusiasm, and events soon 
proved that Elphinstone was in the right. 

Baji Rao returned to Poona in September, and took Treacheiy 
enormous numbers of horsemen into his pay, declaring 
tliat he was going to make war on the Pindhaiies. Elphin- 
stone was not deluded, for Baji Rao was enlisting double 
the number of troqps that could, possibly be required. 
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Moreover Baji Rao evaded sending any troops to the 
northward, although their presence was urgently required 
on the Nerbudda. At the same time he was putting 
his fortresses into a state of defence, strengthening the 
garrisons, and storing them with provisions and treasure. 
It was also discovered that he was trying to seduce the 
English sepoys from their allegiance by bribes and promises ; 
sending secret emissaries to the Raja of Nagpore, as well 
as to Sindia, Holkar, and Arafr Khan; and planning to 
assassinate Elphinstone, either ^ by treacherously inviting 
him to an interview, or by surrounding the Residency with 
a rebel force under Trimbukji Dainglia, 

Elphinsione knew pretty well what was going on, but was 
anxious not to precipitate a rupture, and accordingly 
proceeded very cautiously with his preparations for defence. 
The Poona Subsidiary Force under General Smith had gone 
to the northward to join in the operations against the Pind- 
haries; *but a detachment remained at Poona, and Elpliin- 
stone obtained the services of a European regiment from 
Bombay. The whole British force at Poona only numbered 
two thousand sepoys and eight hundied European soldiers ; 
and it was deemed expedient to remove the troops from 
Poona to Khirki, a village about four miles from the 
British Residency. • 

The arrival of the European regiment from Bombay was 
the one thing above all others which disconcerted Baji Rao. 
For more than sixty years the presence of a European 
regiment had been regarded with terror by every native 
prince. Accordingly, on the arrival of the Europeans, Baji 
Rao feigned to be alarmed at the intentions of the British 
government. He threatened to withdraw from Poona unless - 
the European regint'cnt was sent back to Bombay. The 
removal of the British fores to Khirki ^xe-assured him; he 
ascribed it to fear. On the 5th of November Elphinstone 
himself left the Residency and joined the force at Khirki. 

Baji Rao was at this time buoyed up by false hopes. He 
believed that Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan had taken 
the field against the British government. He knew that the 
Raja of Nagpore and the army of Holkar were preparing 
to support him, Accordingly on the afternoon of the day 
that Elphinstone left the Residency, Baji Rao attacked the 
British force at Khirki with an army of eighteen thousand 
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horse, eight thousand foot, and fourteen pieces of artillery. a.d. 
Notwithstanding these overwhelming numbers, he was * 
repulsed with the loss of five hundred killed and wounded. 

That same night the Residency was plundered and burnt, 
and Elphinstone lost a magnificent library which no money 
could restore. 

The Subsidiary FcJrce ^nder General Smith, which had peishwa 
been sent to co-operate against the Pindharies, had already A’es from 
been recalled to Poona. ^It soon made its appearance, 
and prepared to attack the Peishwa's army on the morn¬ 
ing of the 17th of November. But the heart of Baji Rao 
had already failed him. He left Poona on the night of the 
16th, and thus surrendered bis dominions without a blow. 

T'he British troops occupied Poona, and General Smith set 
out in pursuit of Baji Jiao. 

Meanwhile the Raja of Nagpore secretly made common Kag^wre 
cause with the Peishwa. Rughoji Bhonsla died in 1816; affairs: 
his son and successor was an idiot, and his nephe\t' Appa treachery 
Sahib became regent. The idiot was murdered by Appa 
Sahib, and the regent became Raja without any discovery of November 
his crime. Appa Sahib conciliated the English by concluding 1817. 
a subsidiary treaty. At the same time he secretly maintained 
an active correspondence with the Peishwa, and played 
the same game as the Peishwa. He was somewhat sobered 
by the treaty of Poona, which Baji Rao had been com¬ 
pelled to accept in June; but he soon*renewed his secret 
negotiations with the Peishwa, and began to levy troops 
on a large scale. When news arrived of the attack on the 
British Residency at Poona, Appa Sahib talked at great 
length to Mr. Jenkins, tlie Resident at Nagpore, on the 
treachery of Baji Rao, and the impossibility that he should 
ever be induced to follow so bad an ex'ample; yet all this 
while Appa Sahib wa| preparing to falsify every protestation 
by making common cause with the Peishwa against the 
British government. 

The story reveals the double-faced duplicity of the Apjja 
Mahratta. In November, 1817, when Baji Rao was already Sahib 
at war with the English, he appointed Appa Sahib to the appointed 
honourable but nominal post of commander-in-chief of the m^der-in* 
army of the Peishwa. Such empty dignities had been chief by 
common enough in the palmy days of the Mahratta empire, the 
and often served to rewve the fading loyalty of a disaffected P®*shwa. 
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A.D. feudatory, and bind him in closer allegiance to his suzerain. 

^^*7 But such an appointment in November, 1817, was a gross 
violation of the treaties of Bassein and Poona, and was ob¬ 
viously made for the purpose of drawing Appa Sahib into 
hostilities with the British government. 

Warned On the night of the 24th of November Appa Sahib sent 
by Mr. word to Mr. Jenkins that he had accepted the post of com- 
Jeukins. mander-in-chief of the army of the Peishwa, and was to 
be invested with the insignia of office on the following 
morning in the presence of airhis troops; and he invited 
Mr. Jenkins to be present on the occasion, and requested 
that a salute might be fired by the English in honour of the 
investiture. Mr. Jenkins declined having anything to do 
with the ceremony, and warned the Raja that it might lead 
to dangerous consequences. ^ 

Prep-a- Next morning Mr. Jenkins discovered that treachery was 
tioiia for abroad. All communication between the city of Nagpore 
and the Residency had been interdicted by the Raja; 
and the Raja and his ministers were sending their families 
and valuables out of the city. He foresaw that an attack 
would be made on the Residency; and he ordered up the 
British troops from the neighbounng cantonment, and posted 
them on the Sitabuldi hill, between the Residency and the 
city of Nagpore. On the following evening the Raja brought 
up all his forces and began the attack on the hill. 

Battle of The battle of Sitabuldi is famous in the annals of British 
Sitabuldi, India. The English had no European regiment on the 
spot, as they had at Khirkf; they had scarcely fourteen 
hundred sepoys fit for duty, including three troops of Bengal 
cavsdiy, and only four six>pounders. Appa Sahib had an 
army of eighteen thousand men, including four thousand 
Arabs, the best soldiers in the Dekhan; he had also thirty- 
six guns. The battle lasted from six g’clock in the evening 
of the a6th of November until noon the next day. For 
many hours the English were in sore peril; their fate seemed 
to hang upon a thread. The Arabs were beginning to close 
round the Residency, when a happy stroke of British daring 
changed the fortunes of the day. 

Fiu- Captain Fitzgaald, who commanded the Bengal cavalry, 
getRlcPs was posted in the Residency compound and was anxious to 
charge, charge the Arabs; but he was forbidden by the commander 
of the British forces. Again he implored permission, but was 
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told to charge at his peril. “ On my peril be it I” cried A.n. 
Fitzgerald) and gave the word to charge. Clearing the en- 

closures, the Bengal cavalry bore down upon the enemy’s - 

horse, captured two guns, and cut up a body of infantry. 

The British sepoys posted on the hill liailed the exploit 
with loud huzzas, and seeing the explosion of one of the 
enemy’s tumbrils, they pushed down the hill, driving the 
Arabs before them like sheep. The victory was won, but 
the English had lost a quarter of their number in killed and 
wounded. 

Foiled in this treacherous attempt, Appa Sahib sent Dealings 
envoys to Mr. Jenkins to express his sorrow, and to deny with Appa 
having authorised the attack. Reinforcements were now 
jiouring in from all directions; but Mr. Jenkins affected 
to believe the statement of the Raja, and even promised to 
be reconciled, provided he disbanded his troops. But Appa 
Sahib was still playing his old game. He continued his 
correspondence with the Peishwa, and stirred up his own 
chiefs to rebellious outbreaks, in order to keep his terri> 
tones in a state of alarm and disorder. 

At this juncture it was discovered that Appa Sahib had Deposition 
been guilty of the murder of his predecessor. Under and flight, 
these circumstances he was anested, and sent as a prisoner 
to Allahabad; but on the way he managed to bribe his 
guards and make his escape. Henceforth Appa Sahib was 
a fugitive; and after a precarious existence for many years 
in the Vindhya and Sitpdra mountains, he finally found 
refuge in the territories of the Raja of Jodhpur.^ 

An infant grandson of Rughoji Bhonsla, aged nine, was Boy Raja 
then placed upon the throne of Nagpore, He was a son of 
of Rughoji’s daughter, but was formally adopted by 
Rughoji’s widow in order that he might take the name supreme, 
of Bhonsla. The ^idow' was •appointed regent, but her 

1 The Raja of Jc^hpur was called upon to surrender Appa Sahib to 
the British authonties, but pleaded that he would be di^fraced in the 
eyes of his brother chieftains in Rajputana, if he gave up a fugitive who 
had found an aswlum within his Territories. As Appa Sahib had not 
Committed an offence which placed him outside the oar of mercy, and 
as he was powerless for further mischief, the plea was admitted on the 
Jodhpur Raja becoming responsible for his good behaviour. In the 
end a provision was made for the supjflort of the wretched exile, and his 
latter days were soothed by the medical atiendatice of the Ei^lish 
doctor at tlm Jodhpur Retidency. 
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a,d. authority was nominal, as the whole administration was 
iS i7-i8 i 8 placed in the charge of Mr. Jenkins until the boy Raja 
attained his majority. 

Holkar’s Affairs in Holkar’s state of Indore ran nearly in the 
govern- game groove as at Nagpore, but the circumstances were 
deics different. . The regent-mother, Tulsf Baf, was no longer 

for the anxious to place the infant, Mulhar*Rad Holkar, under the 

Pcishwa. protection of the British government The Peishwa had 
reduced the army of Holkar to obedience by discharging all 
arrears of pay out of his own treasury. The regent-mother 
and her ministers recovered their ascendancy over the 
soldiery, avowed themselves the partisans of the Peishwa, 
and led tlie army towards the south to make war upon the 
British government in support of the Peishwa. 

Desperate At this moment, the Madras army^ under Sir Thomas 

proceed Hislop, was moving northward in pursuit of the Pindharies. 

ingsofthe December, 1817, it met the array of Holkar near Ujain; 
IlSkiu- Sir ^ohn Malcolm, who accompanied the Madras army 
in a diplomatic capacity, opened up negotiations with the 
regent-mother and her ministers. The latter seemed 
inclined to come to an arrangement with the British 
government; but the military chiefs were bent on war, and 
suspected that the ministers and regent-mother were making 
secret terras with the British authorities. Accordingly the 
army rose against their rulers, put the ministers under 
confinement, and carried off the regent-mother to a 
neighbouring river, and cruelly beheaded her on the bank, 
and threw her remains into the stream. 


Battle of 
Mehid- 
pore, De¬ 
cember, 
1S17. 


Lord Has 
tings con¬ 
structs 
a new 
imperial 
system. 


The barbarous murder of a woman and a princess cut off 
all hope of pacification. An action was inevitable j indeed, 
the army of Holkar began operations by plundering the 
English baggage. *The battle was fought at Mehidpore 
on the 2istof December, ■4:817, Sir John Malcolm com¬ 
manded the English troops on that occasion, and gained 
a complete victory. The army of Holkar was utterly 
routed, and all their guns and military stores fell into the 
hands of the English. 

The Mahratta powers were thus prostrate, and Lord 
Hastings prepared to construct the new political system, 
which has continued without material change down to the 
present day. The arrangements with Sindia, Amir Khan, 
and the infant Raja of Nagpore, were*already completed, or 
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were in course of completion. It may, however, be added, ' a.d; 
that Sindia was required to cede the territory of Ajmfr in *8i7>i8i8 
Rajpdtana; as it was deemed essential to the security of the 
public peace in India, to shut out all Mahratta influences 
from Rajpdtana. The only princes remaining to be dealt 
with were Baji Rao Peishwa and Mulhar Rao Holkar. 

The Peishwa had fled from Poona southward towards Move-- 
Satara. He sought to strengthen his hereditary claims on ments 
the allegiance of the Mahratta powers by causing the pageant 
Raja of Satara to be brought to his camp. His movements, annexaSon. 
however, were little more than desperate efforts to avoid a 
collision with the British forces in pursuit; and all hope of 
recovering his position as suzerain of the Mahratta empire 
died out of his restless brain, and reduced him to the depths 
of despair. ^ 

The glorious defence of Korygaum belongs to this in- Glcd®us 
terval; it was regarded as the most brilliant exploit of the defence of 
war, and is celebrated to this day in Mahratta son|s in all Korygaum, 
parts of the Dekhan. A detachment of Bombay sepoys and ^ jgjg 
irregular horse, not exceeding 800 men, reached the village 
of Korygaum, on the bank of the river Bhima, under the 
command of Captain Staunton. There were only ten 
English officers, and twenty-four European artillerymen with 
two six-pounders. Suddenly Staunton saw the whole army 
of the Peishwa drawn up on the opposite bank, to the 
number of 25,000 horsemen and about 6,000 Arab and 
Gosain infantry. Staunton at once occupied the village of 
Korygaum, and prepared for defence. The enemy sur¬ 
rounded the village with horse and foot, whilst three picked 
bodies of infantry attempted to storm the English position 
with rockets. Then followed a series of charges and re¬ 
pulses, which lasted till nightfall. Without provisions, and 
without water—for afl access to^ the river was cut off—the 
Bombay sepoys ana their European officers fought with a 
pluck and desperation which broke the spirit of the enemy. 

Staunton lost a third of his sepoys, and eight out of his 
ten officers; but the Mahrattas left six hundred killed and 
wounded on the field. Baji Rao witnessed the whole action 
from a neighbouring hill, and was beside himself with 
anger and mortification. Next morning his army refused 
to renew the fight, and rapidly disappeared from the scene. 

For six months longer Baji Rao ren^ained at large, but 
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A D. his career was run. There was another battle at Ashti, but 
18 17-18 18 jjg cowardly fled at the first shot, leaving his army to be 
Pursuit of by General Smith, whilst the pageant Raja of 

BajiRao. Satara fell into the hands of the English. Indeed, from a 
very early period, the defection of D^iulat Rao Sindia, the 
destruction of the Pindharies, the crushing defeat of the 
army of HolJcar, and the deposition* of Appa Sahib at 
Nagpore, had combined to deprive Baji Rao of all hope 
of recovering his throne, and to render his capture a mere 
question of time. * 

Extinction The Peishwa was doomed to extinction. The treaty of 
of the Bassein had failed to break up the Mahratta confederacy ; it 
Peishwa. failed to prevent the Mahratta states from regarding the 
Peishwa as their lawful suzerain, and leaguing under his 
authority against the British government. Nagpore and 
Holkar had waged war against the British government in 
obedience to the call of the Peishwa; and Sindia would 
probably have done the same had he not been taken by 
surprise, and bound over to keep the peace before com¬ 
mitting himself to a suicidal war. 

State was thus obvious to Lord Hastings that the abdication 

necessity of Baji Rao would have proved wholly insufficient to secure 
for the the peace of India. To have set up another Peishwa in his 
extmcuon. ^.vould only have led to a revival of the old intrigues 
against the British government. To have transferred the 
territories of the Peishwa to a prince bearing another title 
would have proved equally dangerous and delusive. The 
other Mahratta powers would still have deemed it their 
duty to award to the new prince the indefeasible right of 
the Peishwa to command their armies, in spite of the 
change of name; and Poona would have continued to be 
the rallying point for disaffection, not only to every Mahratta 
feudatory, but possibly tOf every Hii^u prince in India. 
Accordingly, Lord Hastings determined that hencefoith 
the Mahrattas should be without a Peishwa. 

Proposed It was a question whether the Raja of Satara might not 
elevation have bc^ raised from the condition of a pageant to that >f 
of ihe Raja sovereign of Poona. But the representative of Sivaji had 
0 batara. an.idol at ^tara, and was now a ttir- 

gotten idol. The traditions of the once famous Bhoiisl.. 
family had lost their hold on the Mahrattas. The dynasty 
of Sivaji had been superseded by the (fynasty of Brahmans; 
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and the descendant of Sivaji could no more have been i estored a. n. 

to sovereignty than the descendant of the Great Moghul. Ac- *8i7-iSiS 
cordingly Lord Hasnnes resolved to abolish the Peishwa, 
annex his territories, ana reduce Baji Rao to the condition decision 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. He delivered the Raja of Satara of Lord 
from the thraldom of generations, and assigned a territory Hastings, 
for his support out of thes possessions of the Peishwa. 

In June, 1818, Baji Rao was surrounded by British troops Final 
under the command of Sir John Malcolm, and had no 
alternative but to die swoifi in hand, or throw himself on 
the mercy of the British government. The terms offered by 
Malcolm were so liberal as to excite much controversy. 

Whilst the great Napoleon was condemned to pass his last 
days on a solitar>' rock in the southern ocean, with a 
comparative pittance for his maintenance, the ex-Peishwa 
was permitted to live in luxury in the neighbourhood of 
Ca>vbpore on a yearly stipend of eighty thousand pounds. 
Trimbukji Dainglia was captured shortly afterwards, and 
was doomed to spend the remainder of his days in close 
confinement in the fortress of Chunar. 

Lord Hastings refused to annex Holkar’s territories. Settlement 
The hostile action of the army of Holkar had compelled ^he 
the British government to treat the shattered principality 
of Indore as an enemy; but Lord Hastings had no desire 
to annihilate the remains of Holkar's government, or to 
dethrone the family of Jaswant Rao, Accordingly the Holkar 
state was required to cede certain territories, and to confirm 
the grants it had already made to Amir Khan; it was also 
required to surrender its international life, and become a 
subsidiary state under the guarantee of the British govern¬ 
ment. But in all other respects the infant Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was treated as an independent prince, and the 
administration was l^t in the h^nds of the ministers and 
durbar, aided by the advice of the British Resident. 

The policy of Lord Hastings did not meet with the full Success of 
approval of his contemporaries, but its success is proved by 
the after history. From the extinction of the Peishwas in 
1818, and the suppression of the Pindharies, there has ^ 
been no serious attempt at an armed confederation of 
native states against the British government. Possibly had 
Lord Welleslc) extinguished the Great Moghul as thoroughly 
as I^rd Hastings extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa, the 
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A.D. mutinies of 1857 might never have occurred, Delhi might 
1817-1823 have been as loyal as Poona, and any outbreak of deluded 

sepoys would have hurt no one but themselves. 

Education In other directions the administration of Lord Hastings 
of marks a new era in the history of India. He was the first 
natives. Governor-General that countenanced and encouraged the 
education of the native ])opulations. Previous to his time 
it had been the popular idea that the ignorance of the natives 
insured the security of British rule; but Lord Hastings de¬ 
nounced this view as treason a^inst British sentiment, and 
promoted the establishment of native schools and native 
journals. In so doing he was in advance of his time, and 
consequently he was condemned in his generation. 

Affairs of The dealings of Lord Hastings with the Nizam's govern- 
the Nizam ment have been much criticised. The Nizam profited by 
extinction of the Peishwa more than any other native 
prince in India, for he was relieved by the British govern¬ 
ment fcora the Malwatta claims for arrears of chout, which 
had hung like a millstone on the necks of the rulers of 
Hyderabad for the greater part of a century. But the 
Nizam eschewed all business, and cared only for his plea¬ 
sures. A Hindu grandee named Chandu Lai was placed 
at the head of the administration, and found it necessary 
to keep on good terms with both the Nizam and the British 
government, much in the same way that Muhammad Reza 
Khan in a previous generation had tried to secure his hold 
on the administration of Bengal. The result was that nothing 
flourished but corruption. Every public office was put up 
for sale; judicial decrees could only be purchased by bribes ; 
the revenues of the state were farmed out to the highest 
bidders; and the farmers became all powerful in the dis¬ 
tricts, and were lefr to practice every species of oppression 
and extortion without cqptrol, In the end the people 
were driven by exactions to becomd^rebcls and bandits; 
villages were deserted; lands fell out of cultivation, and 
provisions rose to famine prices. ' 

British In 1820, Mr. Charles Metcalfe was appointed Resident 
rapervision at Hyderabad. Having made a tour of the country, he 
deemed 11 expeaient to piace his political assistants, and 
territories. British officers of the Nizam’s Contingent,^ in charge of 

1 The Nizam’s Contingent was a body altpgether different from the 
Nizam’s Subsidiaiy Force. By the treaty, bt 1800 the Nizam was 
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different districts, in order to superintend a new revenue a.d. 
settlement, check oppression, and control the policCi There *®*7**^®3 
is no question that this measure contributed largely to the 
improvement of the country and well being of the people; 
but it was naturally unpalatable to the Nizam and Chandu 
Lai, and in 1829 the supervision of British officers was 
withdrawn. • • 

Meanwhile as far back as the year 1814, a bank had been Bank ot 
established at Hyderabad,by a firm known as Palmer and 
Co. It received loans from deposits bearing twelve P^r Hy^igra’. 
cent, interest, and lent the money to the Nizam at twenty- 
four per cent, on the security of assignments of land revenue. 
According to act of parliament all such transactions were 
prohibited to British subjects without the express sanction of 
the Governor-General; but this sanction had been obtained 
from Lord Hastings, who believed that such dealings were 
better in the hands of European bankers, than in ^lose of 
native money-lenders. Moreover, one of the partners had 
married a ward of Lord Hastings; and thus, under a 
variety of circumstances, the Governor-General was enabled 
to throw the veil of his authority over the transactions of 
Palmer and Co. 

Mr. Metcalfe reported that this bank had become a source Con- 
of corruption. In 1820, Chandu Lai had obtained the demned 
sanction of the British government to a new loan of sixty 
lakhs of rupees, or six hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
nominally to pay off and reduce public establishments, to 
make advances to the ryots, and to clear off certain debts 
due to native bankers. Mr. Metcalfe, however, discovered 
that the new loan was a sham. Eight lakhs of the money 
was transferred as a bonus to the partners in Palmer and 
Co.; whilst the remainder was appropriated to paying off 
money lent to the Jj^izam, or s&id to have been lent to 
him, without the knowledge of the British government. 


bound to furnish a Contingent of hflteen thousand troops in time of war, 
but those wliich he supplied during the Mohratta war of i8o3.were 
little belter than a rabhle. Subsequently the force was reduced in 
numbers, and its efficiency was increased by the employment of British 
officers; and it was retained by the Nizam as a permanent force in time 
of peace for the reduction of refractory zenundars and other domestic 
purposes. • 


K K 
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Hastings. 
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uary, 1823. 


Lord 

Amherst, 

Governor- 

General, 

1823. 


In a word,.the new loan of sixty lakhs was a deception, 
which filled the pockets of interested parties without liqui¬ 
dating the real daims ; whilst, in consequence of the sanc¬ 
tion inconsiderately given by Lord Hastings, the British 
government was more or less compromised in the matter. 
Accordingly it was resolved to pay off all debts due by 
the Nizam to the bank, and put'-an end to the relations 
between the Nizam’s government and Palmer and Co. 
The matter ended in the insolvency of the firm. 

The money for paying off the*Nizam’s debts was provided 
for in a peculiar fashion. Some half a century previously 
the East India Company had agreed to pay the Nizam a 
yearly rent of seventy thousand pounds sterling for the 
Northern Circars; and in spite of political changes this 
yearly sum had been regularly paid ^down to the time of 
Lord Hastings. Accordingly the rent was capitalised, and 
the money was devoted to the payment of the Nizam’s 
debt td' Palmer and Co. 

The error of judgment committed by Lord Hastings in 
sanctioning the money dealings of Palmer and Co., blotted 
his reputation in the eyes of his contemporaries, and is only 
worthy of record as containing a useful political lesson for 
all time. 

Lord Hastings left India on the ist of January, 1823, at 
the advanced age of sixty-eight. His last years were em¬ 
bittered by the reproaches of the Court of Directors; but 
he will live in history as the Governor-General who carried 
the imperial policy of Lord Wellesley to its legitimate 
conclusion, and established the British government as the 
paramount power in India. 

Lord Amherst was appointed Governor-General in 
succession to I..ord Hastings, but he did not reach India 
until August 1823. During the inte];;|^l Mr. Adam, a civil 
ser\'ant of the Company, acted as Governor-General; but 
his short administration is only remarkable for his sharp 
treatment of the public press. An obnoxious editor, named 
Buckingham, had written unfavourably of government officials 
in a C^cutta newspaper, and was forthwith deprived of his 
licenbe, and sent to England.^ Nothing further is known of 

* BefiWe the year 1833 no European was permitted to reside in India 
unless he W'as in the service of the late E^t India Company, or had 
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Mr. Adam; he perished at sea on his return voyage to 
England. 

The all-important event in Lord Amherst’s administra¬ 
tion was the first Burmese war of 1824-25; but before 
describing the military operations, it may be as well to bring 
the country and people of Burma under review, 

obtained a license from the Court of Directors. These restrictions were 
removed on the renewal of the charter of the latp East India Company 
in 1833. • 


A.D. 

1817-1823 


K K 2 



CHAPTER XV. 

BtJRMAN HISTORY : AVA AMD PEGU. 

A.D. 1540 TO 1S23. 

A.D. Burma is an irregular oblong, lying west and east 
1540-1823 between Bengal and China, and between the Bay of Bengal 

- and the kingdom of Siam. On the north it touches Assam 

of B^Sna.^ and Thibet. On the south it runs downwards in a long 
narrow strip of sea board, like the tail of an animal, and 
terminates at the Siamese frontier on the river Pak Chan. 
Avaand Burma includes the valley of the Irawadi, which is 
Pegu. destined at no distant period to play as important a part in 
the eastern world as the valley of the Ganges. Burma 
proper, or Ava, comprises only the upper valley. The 
lower valley, although included in the general term of 
Burma, is better known as Pegu.^ 

^ Ava, or Burma proper, is an inland country entirely cut off from 
the sea by the territory of Pegu. It has no outlet to the sea excepting 
by the river Irawadi, which runs through Pegu, and forms a Delta 
towards the Gulf of Martaban. In ancient times, and down to the 
middle of the last century, Ava Ond Pegu wer^ separated into dilTerent 
kingdoms, and were often at war with each ^er. Indeed, there was 
some obs^re antagonism of race, the people of Ava being known as 
Burmans, and the people of Pegu as Talains. Besides Ava and Pegu 
there are two loi^f strips of coast territory facing the Bay of Bengal, 
which are respectively known as Arakan and Tenasserim; but they 
also formed independent kingdoms, and had no political connection 
with either Ava or Pegu until a recent period. Arakan runs northward 
from the Delta of the Irawadi towards the frontier of Bengal on the 
river N&f. Tenasserim runs southward towards the frontier of Siam, 
on the river Pah Chan. Tenasserim is the '* territorial tail" indicated 
in the opening paragraph to the present chapter. 
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The people of Burma belong to the Indo-Chinese race, A.n. 
having Mongolian features, with tolerably fair complexions, 
varying from a dusky yellow to a clear whiteness. They uescrip- 
are Buddhists in religion; converts from the old Vedic wor- tionof the 
ship of Indra, Brahma, and other gods, which still lingers in Burmese 
the land. They are wjthoijt caste, without hereditary rank save People, 
in the royal family, without nobility save what is official and 
personal, and without any of the prejudices which prevail 
in India as regards early«marriages and the seclusion of 
females. They are a joyous race in comparison with the 
grave and self-constrained Hindus; taking pleasure in 
dramatic performances, singing, music, dancing, buffoonery, 
boat-racing, and gambling. They revel in shows and pro¬ 
cessions on gala days, at which young and old of both sexes 
mingle freely togethA. They indulge in much mirth and 
practical joking at the water festival and other feasts which 
have been handed down from the old nature worship of 
Vedic times. They are imbued with military sentiments 
akin to those of Rajpdts; and leave all menial appoint¬ 
ments to slaves and captives. 

Burma is a land of sun and rain. There are no cold Life and 
blasts from the Himalayas like those which sw^eep over manners. 
Hindustan during the winter season; and the south-west 
monsoon, which begins early in May and lasts till September, 
empties its torrents on the soil far more abundantly than on 
the plains of India. The villages are generally on the 
banks of rivers. They consist of wooden huts built on 
piles, so as to be raised above the floods during the rainy 
season. The ordinary villagers seem to saunter through 
life, caring only for their cattle and harvests, their fields, 
fisheries, and fruit-trees; knowing nothing of the outer world, 
and caring for nothing, except a| regards famous pagodas or 
renowned places of fKlgrimage. All real business is gener¬ 
ally transacted by wives and daughters, who attend to the 
cares of the household, and often carry on a traffic in the 
bazar, and are most exemplary in the discharge of their 
religious duties. 

In every village throughout Burma there is at least one Buddhist 
Buddhist monastery built of wood or brick, with a separate ®o“ks, 
building for a monastery school. There are no endowments “ries* 
of money or land of apy sort or kind. Every morning the sdiools. 
monks go their rounds through the village, clad in yellow 
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A. a robes, and carrying bowls to receive the alms of the villagers 

1540 1823 in cooked food, after the manner of Gdtama Buddha and 
his disciples. The daily alms are never wanting, for every 
Burmese man and woman is imbued with the faith that by 
such acts of benevolence and loving-kindness they secure 
a higher and better life in the next,exist;ence in the chain of 
transmigrations. When the monks return to the monastery, 
they take their breakfast, which with them is the chief, if 
not the only meal of the day. <l’he younger monks then 
engage in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic to a 
daily gathering of village boys; whilst the older monks are 
teaching the sacred language of Pali to more advanced neo¬ 
phytes, or studying Pali scriptures, or pondering over the 
mysteries of life and transmigrations of the soul. 

Buddt’st Burma the pagodas of Buddhists'are to be seen every- 
pagodas ; where, and are sometimes substantial buildings of masonry, 
worship Statues of Buddha are to be found in ail parts of the 
andwor- or in neighbouring chapels. There are figures 

squatting on the ground, representing Gdtama about to 
become a Buddha; and there are horizontal figures re¬ 
presenting Gdtama in the act of dying, or entering into the 
sleep of Nirvana. Sometimes miniature figures arc placed 
in small niches; sometimes there is a colossal statue many 
feet high. The images are covered with gililing, or are painted 
red, or are made of white alabaster, with the features 
tinted in gold and colours. On festival days the pagodas are 
decked with flags and garlands, and thronged with people 
of both sexes and all ages, who prostrate themselves before 
some great statue of Gdtama Buddha, and chant his praises 
in sacred verses. Fathers and mothers go with all their 
families. Infants are carried about, sometimes in arms, but 
generally in baskets yoked to the shoulders like milk-pails. 
Old men and matrons maren along with* grave countenances, 
mingled with swaggering young men in gay attire, and demure 
damsels with graceful forms, radiant in divers colours and 
bright adornments, with flowers of every hue lighting up 
their coal-black hair. All go trooping up the aisles of the 
pagoda, to make their prostration to Buddha; and then 
they go out into the temple inclosure tp hammer at the 
pagoda bells with antelopes’ horns, as part of some mystic 
rite of which the meaning is forgotten. 

There is one institution in Burma wKich reveals the marked 
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contrast between Hindus and Burmese. In India marriages a.d. 
are contracted by the parents between boys and girls of a *540-1823 
tender age, when the children themselves can have no voice 
in the matter. In Burma marriages are brought about by inbtitut- 
mutual liking, which is developed by an innocent custom of tions: 
pastoral simplicity. The interval between sunset and retiring courting 
to rest is known asVourting-time. Any young daughter of a Burnial 
house who is desirous of receiving visitors, attires herself in 
her best, adorns her hair, ^akes a seat dn a mat, and places 
a lamp in her window as a hint that she is at home. Mean¬ 
time all the young men of the village array themselves in 
like manner, and pass the hours of courting-time in a 
round of visits, at which there is always much talking and 
laughing. Sometimes the hour may .be a little late; some¬ 
times there may be a little quarrelling between jealous rivals; 
but as a rule the party breaks up at a suitable time without ' 
any serious incident to mar the pleasure of the evening. In 
this way young men and maidens meet and exchange their 
sentiments in a perfectly innocent and natural manner, until 
])artner.s are selected for life, marriages are celebrated, and 
for them the courting time is over. 

This rii:hly favoured country has been exposed from a Despotic 
remote period to cruel oppressions and bloody wars. It t>rahny 
was anciently parcelled out, like India, amongst petty 
kings, who waged frequent wars on each other. There was ^ars. ^ 
constant rivalry between the Burmese people of Ava on the 
upper valley of the Irawadi and the Talains of Pegu on 
the lower valley.^ Other kings warred against each other in 
like manner; whilst ever and anon an invading army from 
China or Siam swept over the whole country, and deluged 
the land with blood. Sometimes theje were insurrections 
under a rebel prince or schismatic monk, followed by 
sack and massacre*without a parallel in recorded history, 
except amongst Tartar nations. To this day the whole 
region of Pegu and Ava bears the marks of these deso¬ 
lating contests; and vast tracts of culturable lands lie 
utterly waste from sheer want of population. 

In the sixteenth century many Portuguese adventurers Portuguese 
and desperadoes found a career in Buraia. They were for Burma, 
the most part the scum of Goa and Malacca j—renegade 


* See antet page 500, m,e. 
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priests or runaway soldiers, who had thrown off the restraints 
of church or army to plunge in the wild license of oriental 
life, and to reappear as pirates, bravos, or princes in the 
remoter eastern seas. One Portuguese deserter got possession 
of the island of Sundiva at the entrance to the Sunderbunds, 
and created a fleet of pirate-galleys, which was the terror of 
Arakan and eastern Bengal. He was followed by an Augustine 
monk known as Fra Joan. Another scoundrel got possession 
of a fort ^t Syriam, dver against Rjingoon, and was the terror 
of the Burmese kings on the Irawadi. Others entered the 
service of different kings of Burma, and often changed the 
fortunes of war by their superior physique and fire-arms. 

About 1540 a Burmese warrior, named Byeen-noung, 
rose to the front, and became a conqueror of renown.^ 
Originally he was governor of Toungco; ^ then he made 
himself king of the country; and subsequently he marched 
an army of Burmans towards the south, and conquered the 
Talain kingdom of Pegu and slew the Talain king. 

Byeen-noung next resolved on the conquest of Martaban. 
This kingdom lay to the eastward of Pegu, between Pegu 
and Tenasserim; it was separated from Pegu by an arm of 
the sea, known as the Gulf of Martaban. Byeen-noung 
raised a large army of all nations, in addition to his army of 
Burmans, by promising them the sack of Martaban, and 
with these united forces he invested Martaban by land and 
sea. 

The siege lasted six months. The king of Martaban had 
married the daughter of the slaughtered king of Pegu; and 
the queen and all her ladies spurred on the king and his 
generals to resist Byeen-noung to the uttennost. The people 
of Martaban were st^^ved out and driven to eat their ele¬ 
phants. The king had taken several hundred Portuguese 
into his service, but they ha^ all desertsd him, and entered 


* Byeen-noung is so named in Burmefe annals. He was known to 
the Portuguese as Hranginoco. See Faria y Sousa’s Portuguese Asia, 

^ Tountroo, the Portuguese Tangu, lies in the interior of Burma, 
between Pegu and Ava. In the present day it is the frontier district 
of British Burma. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
sometimes a province of Ava, sometimes an independent kingdom, and 
sometimes the seat of a Burmese empire ; indeed, at one time the city 
of Toungoo is said to have been the capital of UpiMsr Burma or Ava. 
Such shifting of provinces, kingdoms, empires, and capitals, is one of 
the conditions of old Burmese history. 
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the service of Byeen-noung. The king was reduced to such a.d. 
extremities that at last he offered to make over his kingdom *540 *823 
to Byeen-noung, provided he might retire from Martaban 
with his queen and children; but Byeen-noung was furious 
at the obstinate resistance he had encountered, and burning 
to be revenged not only on the king, but on the queen and 
all her ladies, and deftianded an unconditional surrender. 

The king of Martaban was in despair. He called his Council of 
generals to a council of and one an*d all pledged them- war a 
selves to die like warriors; to slaughter all their women 
and children, throw their treasures into the sea, set the city 
on fire, and rush out and perish sword in hand. But when 
the council broke up, one of the chief commanders turned 
traitor or coward, and fled away to the camp of Byeen- 
noung, Then the wrest of the generals lost heart, and 
threatened to open the gates of the city to Byeen-noung, 
unless the king gave himself up without further parley. 

Accordingly the king of Martaban held out a white flag Sun-ender 
on the city wall. He then sent a venerable Buddhist priest of the 
to Byeen-noung to request that he might be allowed to turn 
monk, and spend the rest of his days in a monastery, 
Byeen-noung was very reverential towards the priest, and 
l)romised to forget the past, and provide an estate for the 
king of Martaban, but no one could trust his word. 

Next morning there was a great parade of soldiers and Prepara- 
elephants, music and banners, throughout the camp of boas for 
Byeen-noung. A street was formed of two lines of foreign 
soldiers from the tent of Byeen-noung to the gate of the captives, 
city; and all the Portuguese soldiers were posted out¬ 
side the gate, with their captain, Joano Cayeyro, in their 
midst; and many of the Burmese princes and nobles of 
Byeen-noung went into the citv, with a host of Burmese 
guards, to bring the king of Ma/mban in a great procession 
to the feet of his conqueror. 

The scene is thus described by an eye-witness ;'—“ At 
one o'clock in the day a cannon was fired as a signal. After a 

* Fernam Mendez Pinto. Modem writers have doubted the veracity 
of Pinto, but his truthfulness was never doubted by his contempowries, 
and the author has resided long enough in Burma to vouch from hb own 
personal knowledge for the credibility of Pinto’s accounts of that 
country. In fact, Pinto, like Hen dotusand Marco Polo, is trustworthy 
about what he saw, but Ifb was simple enough .0 believe any absurd 
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A.D. while the procession from the palace inside Martaban ap- 
1540*1832 proached the gate of the city. First came a strong guard 
Sadpro- Burmese soldiers, armed with harquebuses, halberts, and 
cession, pikes. Next appeared the Burmese grandees mounted on 
elephants, with golden chains on their backs, and collars of 
precious stones round their necks. Then at a distance of 
nine or ten paces came the Roolinf of Mounay, the sovereign 
pontiff of Burma, who was going to mediate between the 
king of Martaban knd the high mighty conqueror Byeen- 
noung. After him the queen of Martaban was carried in a 
chair on men's shoulders, together with her four children—two 
boys and two girls—of whom the eldest was scarcely seven. 
Round about the queen were thirty or forty young ladies of 
noble birth, who were wonderfully fair, with cast-down looks 
and tears in their eyes, leaning on othy women. After them 
^ walked certain priests, like the capuchins in Europe, with 
bare feet and bare heads, praying as they went, with beads 
in their*^hands, and ever and anon comforting the ladies, and 
throwing water upon them when they fainted, which they 
did very often. Presently the king appeared, mounted on a 
little elephant, in token of poverty and contempt of life. 
He wore a cassock of black velvet j and his head, beard, 
and eyebrows were all shaven; and there was an old cord 
round about his neck by w'hich to render himself to Byeen- 
noung. He was about sixty-two years of age, and tall in 
stature^ and although his countenance was worn and 
trouble^ he had all the bearing of a generous sovereign. 
I^menta- “ A great throng of women and children and old men were 
tions at the gathered round the city gate; and when they beheld their 
city gates, ^ terrible cry, and 

struck their faces with stones until the blood ran down. 
The spectacle was^ so horrible and mournful that even the 
Burmese guards were movtd to tear% although they were 
men of war and the enemies of Martaban. 

“ Meanwhile the queen fainted twice, and her ladies fainted 

fable that he was told. His stories of Byeen-noung are confirmed by 
Burmese annals and Portuguese historians. It should be added that 
the passages in the text, marked with inverted commas, are not taken 
from Pinto’s original narrative, which is tedious and prolix to the last 
degree; they »e extracted from a reproduction of Pinto’s travels and 
adventures, with notes and commentaries, which is in cour.se of prepa¬ 
ration for the press, ' 
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around her; and the guards were fain to let the king a.o, 
alight, and go and comfort her. Whereupon, seeing the *540 *823 
queen upon the ground in a swoon, with her children in her Fainting 
arms, the king kneeled down upon both his knees, and cried ladies 
aloud, looking up to heaven, ‘ 0 mighty power of God, anguish of 
why is thy divine wrath spent upon these innocent crea- 
tures ? ’ This said, Ifb thfew water on the queen and brought 
her round. 

“ After a while the king was remounfed on his eleph.ant, Wrath at 
and the procession moved through the gate. Then the 
king saw the Portuguese deserters dressed in their buff coats, 
with feathers in their caps, and harquebuses in their hands; 
whilst their captain, Cayeyro, stood in front apparelled in 
carnation satin, making room for the procession with a gilt 
partisan. 'I’he king»withdrew his face from the Portuguese 
deserters, and exclaimed against their base ingratitude; 
and the Burmese guards fell foul of the Poituguese, and 
drove them away with shame and contumely. 

“ After this the king of Martaban went through the street Prostra- 
of soldiers until he came to the tent where the conqueror, don and 
Byecn iioung, was sitting in great pomp surrounded by his 
lords. l‘he king threw himself upon the ground, but spake 
never a word. The Roolira of Mounay stood close by, 
and said to Byeen-noung, ‘ Sire, remember that God shows 
his mercy to those who submit to his will. Do you show 
mercy likewise, and in the hour of death you will clear off 
a load of sins.* Byeen-noung then promised to pardon 
the king; and all present were greatly contented; and 
Byeen-noung gave the king and queen in charge of two of 
his lords. 

“ Now Byeen-noung was a warrior of great craft; and he Plunder 
posted Burmese captains at all the twenty-four gates of the 
city of Martaban, avl bade thim let no one in or out on ^ 
pain of death, as he had promised to give the sacking of 
the city to his foreign mercenaries. Meanwhile, and for the 
space of two days, he brought away all the treasures of 
the king of Martaban, including very many wedges of gold, 
and strings of precious stones of inestimable value. When 
he had carried away all that he wanted, he abandoned 
the city to the soldiery. A cannon was fired as a signal 
and they all rushed in pell-mell, so that many were stifled to 
death at the gates; afld for three days such horrible murders 
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A.D. and wickedness were committed that no roan can imagine or 
15 4018 23 (iescribe. 

Twenty- ** Whilst the city of Martaban was being sacked, Byeen- 
onegib^ts noung left his quarters in the Burmese camp, and pitched his 
on the hill tent on the hill Beidao, which was close by. One mornings 
Beidao. when the work of plunder and destruction was nearly over, 
twenty-one gibbets were set up in stone pillars on the hill, 
and guarded with a hundred Burmese horsemen. Presently 
there was a great uproar in p the Burmese camp, and 
troops of horsemen came out with lances in their hands, 
and formed a street from the camp to the hill, crying aloud, 
‘ Let no man approach with anns, or speak aloud what he 
thinks in his heart, on pain of death! ’ 

Procession **Then the marshal of the camp came up with a hundred 
to the hill, elephants and a host of foot soldiers. vNext followed bodies 
. of cavalry and infantry, and in their midst were a hundred 
and forty ladies bound together four and four, accompanied 
by many priests, who sought to comfort them. After them 
marched twelve ushers with maces, followed by horsemen, 
who carried the queen of Martaban and her four children on 
their horses. 

Terrible “ The hundred and forty ladies were the wives and daugh- 
vengeance ters of the chief captains of Martaban, on whom the tyrant 
ofByeen- Byeen-noung was wreaking his spite because they had 
persuaded their husbands and fathers to hold out against 
him. They were for the most part between seventeen and 
twenty-five years of age, and were all very white and fair, 
with bright auburn hair, but so weak in the body that often¬ 
times they fell down in a swoon; and certain women on 
whom they leaned endeavoured to bring them to, presenting 
them with comfits and othef things, but they would take 
nothing. Indeed, the poor wretches were so feeble and 
benumbed that they could ^scarcely htar what the priests 
said to them, only now and then they lifted up their hands 
to heaven. 

Priests and “ Sixty priests followed the queen in two files, praying with 
children, their looks fixed on the ground, and their eyes watered with 
tears; some ever and anon saying one prayer in doleful 
tones, whilst others answered weeping in like manner. Last 
of all three or four hundred children walked in procession^ 
with white wax lights in their hands, and cords about their 
necks, praying aloud with sad and lamentable voices, saying, 
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*We most humbly beseech thee, 0 Lord, to give ear a.d. 
unto our cnes and groans, and show mercy to these thy 
captives, that with a full rejoicing they may have a part of 
the graces and blessings of thy rich treasures.’ Behind 
this procession was another guard of foot soldiers, all 
Burmans, armed with lances and aiTows, and some with 
harquebuses. > * , 

** When the poor sufferers had been led in this fashion to Condem- 
the place of execution, six ushers stood fc^-th and proclaimed nation of 
with loud voices that the ladies were condemned to death 
by the king of Burma, because they had incited their 
husbands and Csthers to resist him, and had caused the 
death of twelve thousand Burmans of the city of Toungoo. 

“ Then at the ringing of a bell all the officers and ministers Horrible 
of justice, pell-mell ^gether with the guards, raised up a farewells, 
dreadful outcry. Whereupon, the cruel hangman being ready 
to put the sentence of death into execution, these poor 
women sobbed and embraced each other, and addressed 
themselves to the queen, who lay at that time almost dead 
in the lap of an old lady. One of them spoke to the queen 
in the name of all the others, and begged her to comfort 
them with her presence whilst they entered the mournful 
mansions of death, where they would present themselves 
before the Almighty Judge, and pray for vengeance on their 
wrongs. To this the queen, more dead than alive, answered 
with a feeble voice, ‘ Go not away so soon, my sisters, but 
help me to sustain these little children.' This said, she 
leaned down again on the bosom of the old lady, without 
speaking another word. 

“Then the ministers of the arm of vengeance—^for so Execution 
they term the hangmen—laid hold of those poor women, and 
hung them all up by the feet with ihelt heads downwards ^ 
upon twenty gibbcts^amely, swen on each gibbet. Now, 
this death was so painful that it made them give strange 
and fearful groans and sobs, until at length in less than an 
hour the blood had stifled them all. 

“ Meantime the queen was conducted by the four women Death of 
on whom she leaned to the remaining gibbet; and there the the queen. 
Roolim of Mounay made some speeches to her to encourage 
her the better to suffer death. Then, turning to the hang¬ 
man, who was going to bind her two little boys, she said, 

'Good friend, be not, I pray you, so void of pity as to 
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make me see my children die; wherefore put me first to 
death, and refuse me not this boon for God’s sake/ She 
then took her children in her arms, and kissing them 
over and over in giving them her last farewell, she yielded 
up the ghost in the lady’s lap upon whom she leaned, and 
never stirred afterwards. On this the hangman ran to her, 
and hanged her as he had done the re^st, together with her 
four little children, two on each side of her, and she in the 
middle. ^ 

“ At this cruel and pitiful spectacle the whole multitude set 
up a hideous yell; all the soldiers of the army that belonged 
to Pegu broke out in mutiny; and Byeen-noung would have 
been murdered had he not surrounded himself with the Bur- 
nian soldiers he had brought from Toungoo. Even then 
the tumult was very great and dangerous throughout the 
day, but at last night set in and quieted the fury of the men 
of Pegu. 

“ Th^it same night the king of Martaban was thrown into 
the river with a great stone lied about his neck, together 
with sixty of his male captives, whose wives and daughters 
had been executed a few hours before on the hill Beidao.” 

The remaining adventures of Byeen-noung may be told 
in a few words. After the desolation of Maitaban, he re¬ 
turned to Pegu, and advanced up the river Irawadi and con¬ 
quered Prome, and attempted the conquest of Ava.' Two 
years later he invaded Siam with a large army, but was 
suddenly called back by rebellion in Pegu. 

Here it should be explained that when the king of 
Pegu was put to death by Byeen-noung, his brothet turned 
monk and became the most famous preacher in all that 
country. Accordihgly, whilst Byeen-noung was gone aw'ay 
to Siam, this royal monk ifecended tine pulpit in the great 
pagoda at Pegu, and harangued a vast audience on the 
sufferings of the Talains, and the crimes committed by the 
Burmans from Toungoo on the royal house of Pegu. .The 
sermon threw the whole congregation into an uproar. The 
people seized their arras and rose as one man against the 
Burmese yoke. They slaughtered every Burman in Pegu, 
and carried the monk to the palace, and placed him in 

i Some sickening tragedies were perpetraied at Prome, but enough 
has been said about such horrors. 
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possession of all the treasures, and hailed him as their a.d. 
king. 1540*1823 

Byeen-noung was furious at the tidings. He hurried National 

back his army with all speed to Pegu, and put down the outbreak 

revolt with his Burmese soldiers, and secured possession of of Talains. 
the city; whilst the royal monk fled from Pegu to the king¬ 
dom of Henzada. But the spirit of insurrection could not 
be quenched by force of arms. At Pegu Byeen-noung was 
assassinated, and his foster-brother was deserted by the 
mercenaries, and compellSd to fly back to Toungoo. At 
Martaban the people rose up against the Burmese garrison, 
slaughtered them to a man, and declared for the royal monk.^ 

Finally the royal monk was joined by many nobles and 
great men in the kingdom of Henzada, and raised a mighty 
host, and returned to Pegu in triumph, and was again 
crowned king. * ^ 

Meanwhile the foster-brother of Byeen-noung enlisted a Recovery 
large army amongst the barbarous hillmen round about of Pegu by 
Toungoo, and promised to give them the plunder of Pegu [Jjether^of 
if they would help him to recover the city. He marched uyeen- 
his army towards the south, as Byeen-noung had done noung. 
before him, and scattered the army of the monk; and he 
entered Pegu in triumph, whilst the monk fled for his life to 
the mountains between Pegu and Arakan. But his successes 
led ^0 great perplexities. He had promised to give the 
plunder of Pegu to his mercenary army; but the people of 
Pegu had submitted to his yoke, and he was horrified at 
the idea of abandoning them to the tender mercies of the 
barbarians from the hills. The mercenaries demanded the 
fulfilment of his pledge, and when he explained why he would 
not bear the burden of the crime, they broke out into 
mutiny. He fled from the camp and took refuge in a 
pagoda, and proteetK^ himself fior a while with his Burmese 
soldiers. At last he held a parley with the ringleaders 
from the wails of the pagoda; and after much debating, 
it was agreed that he should distribute amongst the 
mercenaries a large sum from his own treasures as ransom 
for the city of Pegu. 

After a while the fugitive monk was taken prisoner. He 

' The resuscitation of a town in Burma in the course of a few 
weeks or days is by no means surprising. The houses are built of 
wood, and can be set up Vlsry quickly. 
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a.d. had thrown off his monastic vows, and married the daughter 
15 40-18 32 Qf a mountaineer; but he had discovered his rank to his 
Capture betrayed him to the Toungoo king, 

of the for the sake of the reward offered for his capture, 
monk. The execution of the royal monk was a piteous spec- 
Public taole. He was taken out of his dungeon j dressed in rags 
execution, and tatters; crowned with a diadem of straw garnished with 
mussel-shells, and decorated with a necklace of onions. In 
this guise he was carried through the streets of Pegu, 
mounted on a sorry jade, with his executioner sitting 
behind him. Fifteen horsemen with black ensigns pro¬ 
claimed his guilt, whilst fifteen others in red garments 
were ringing bells. He was strongly guarded in front and 
behind by a long array of horse and foot and elephants. 
He was led to the scaffold; his sentence was read aloud to 
the multitude; and his head was sevei'ed from his body by 
a single blow. 

Episode of During the revolt at Pegu, one of the Portuguese soldiers, 
Dvego had been in the service of Byeen-noung, met with a 

Suarez, fearful doom. His name was Diego Suarez. When Byeen- 
noung was alive and at the height of his prosperity and 
power, he took a great liking to Diego Suarez, and ap¬ 
pointed him governor of Pegu. The man thus became 
puffed up with pride and insolence, and did what he 
pleased without regard to right or wrong, keeping a body¬ 
guard of Turks to protect him in his evil ways. One day 
there was a marriage procession in the streets of Pegu, 
and Diego Suarez ordered his Turks to bring away the 
bride. A great tumult arose, and the bridegroom was slain 
by the Turks, whilst the bride strangled herself with her 
girdle to save her honour; but the father escaped with his 

life, and swore to be revenged upon the wicked foreigner 

who had brought such woe vpon bis household. 

Terrible Years passed away, but the wretched father could do 

revenge, nothing but weep. Diego Suarez rose into .^till higher 

favour with Byeen-noung, and was honoured with the title of 
“ brother of the king.’* At last the people of Pegu broke 
out in revolt, and the father saw that the time had come 
for wreaking his vengeance on the wicked man from Portu¬ 
gal. He rushed into a pagoda, carried away the idol, 
and harangued the multitude, telling aloud the story of his 
wrongs. The people of Pegu rose up in a wild outbreak 
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of fury. The officers of justice were forced to arrest Diego a.d. 
Suare-i, and, in spite of prayers and bribes, to deliver 
him up to the mob; and he was then stoned to death in 
the market-place of Pegu, whilst his house was demolished 
so that not a tile remained. 

The story of Byeen-noung is typical. It tells of a for-Byeen- 
gotten conqueror \rtio flourished in the sixteenth century; 
but it also reveals the general conditions of life in Burma, 
from a remote antiquity dpwn to our own times. Byeen- con- 
noung was but the type of Burmese warriors who have querors. 
arisen at intervals in that remote peninsula ; played the part 
of heroes; conquered kingdoms and founded dynasties; 
crushed out rebellions by wholesale massacres; and have 
been followed in their turn by other kings of smaller genius, 
but equally cruel and^tyrannical. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, more than two Ri^ of 
hundred years after Byeen-noung, there was a warrior 
of the same stamp who founded the dynasty of !feurmese 
kings still reigning at Mandalay. During the* earlier 
years of that century the Talain kings of Pegu gained the 
mastery of the kings of Ava, and the people of upper 
Burma groaned under Talain domination. But about 1750 a 
deliverer appeared in the person of a man of low origin, 
known as Alompra the hunter.^ He headed a popular 
insurrection, which at first only numbered a hundred men, 
but was soon joined by multitudes. Alompra and his 
newly created array threw off the Talain yoke, and swept 
down the Irawadi, subverted the Talain dynasty in Pegu, 
and founded a maritime capital at Rangoon. The English 
at that time had.a factory at Negrais, off the coast; and 
the merchants were weak enough to court the friendship 
of Alompra, whilst selling powder and ammunition to the 
Talains. A French j^venturer informed Alompra of their 
misdeeds, and the result was that nearly every Englishman 
at Negrais was massacred by the Burmese. 

The successors of Alompra followedin his steps. Bhodau Reign of 
Phra, his-third son, was the sixth sovereign of the dynasty. Bhodau 
He reigned from 1779 to 1819, and is regarded by the 
Burmese as the hero of the line next to his illustrious father, *'79 * *9. 


* Alompra is the most familiar name to English readers; properly it 
should be Alom^wa, or Alinn Phra. « 
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He conquered ^Aralcan as far as the boundary of Bengal, 
and Martaban and Tenasserim as far as the frontiers of Siam. 
His crueUies were boundless^ and were the outcome of the 
same savage ferocity as those of Byeen-noung. He not 
only put his predecessor to death, but ordered all the 
women and children of his victim to be burnt alive. 
On another occasion, on discovering tlTat a plot had been 
hatched against him in a particular village, he collected 
together tlic whole population *of the village, including 
women, children, and Buddhist monks, and burnt them all 
alive in one vast holocaust. Father Sangermano, a Cathjjlic 
missionary who was in Burma about the same time, has left 
authentic details of the horrible cruelties perpetrated by 
Bhodau Fhra. 

The successor of Bhodau Phra Phagyi-dau, who 
brought on the Burmese war of 1824-25 ; but the story of 
his reigi^ belongs to the after history. 

The kings of Burma from Alompra downwards were rude 
despots of the old Moghul type. 'They generally maintained 
large harems ] and every high official was anxious to jjlace 
a sister or a daughter in the royal household, to watch 
over his interests and report ali that was going on. Kings 
and queens dwelt in palaces of brick and stucco painted 
white and red; with roofs, walls and pinnacles of carved 
timber covered with gilding and dazzling as picture- 
frames ; with durbars, reception halls, thrones, canopies, 
and insignia of all kinds, radiant with bits of looking 
glass and gilding. Sometimes they went on water ex¬ 
cursions in large vessels shaped like huge fishes, and 
covered with gilding; and they were accompanied by 
long war-boats, each one covered with gihling, and 
rowed or paddled by fifty or sixty men. Sometimes a king 
went on a royal progress thAmgh his dominions, like the old 
Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan, carrying Jiis queens, 
ministers and law courts with him. Each king in turn was 
constantly exposed to insurrection or revolution, in which 
he might be murdered, and all his queens and children 
massacred without regard to age or sex; whilst a new king 
ascended the throne, and removed the court and capital to 
some other locality, in order to blot out the memory of his 
predecessor. Thus during the present century the capital 
has been removed from) Ava to Amara^ura and back again; 
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and at this present moment it is fixed in the comparatively a.d. 
new city of Mandalay. The kings of Burma have always *750'iS23 
been utterly ignorant of foreign nations; regarding Burma 

as the centre of the universe, and all people outside the 

Burman pale as savages and barbarians. 

The despotic power of the sovereign, however, was kept Burmese 
in check by an old* Mdghul constitution, which seems to adminis- 
have been a relic of the remote past. The aristocracy of 
Burma consists only of pffidals, who*have spread a net- "SddUm. 
work of ollicialism over the whole kingdom. There are 
heads of tens and hundreds; heads of villages, districts, and 
provinces ; and all are appointed, piinislied, or dismissed 
at the mere will of the sovereign. But the ministers and 
officials at court exercise a power in their collective 
capacity, to which arcing is sometimes obliged to bend; for 
there have been critical moments when a king has been 
deposed by the ministers, and another sovereign enthroned 
in his room. , • 

Four chief ministers, with the king or crown prince as Hlot-dau, 
president, sit in a great hall of state within the palace orMinrcme 
inclosure, known as the Hlot-dau. This collective body 
forms a supreme legislative assembly, a supreme council 
of the executive, and a supreme court of justice and appeal. 

There are also four under-ministers, and a host of secretaries 
and minor oflicials, who conduct the administration at the 
capital in the name of the king, but under the orders of the 
Illot-dau. 

Besides the Hlot-dau, or public council of state, there is Byadeit, 
a privy council, sitting within the palace itself, and known or privy 
as the Byadeit. T’his council is supposed to advise the 
king privately and personally, and to issue orders in his 
name, whenever it is deemed inexpecJient to discuss the 
matter in the Hlot-dnu. • 


The real working of these councils has always been ob- Faulty 
scured by oriental intrigues. It is however obvious that they working 
lack the authority of a hereditary assembly, such as the 
council of Bharadars at Khatmandu; whilst the bare fact ** 


that they are exclusively composed of officials, nominated 
by the king, and depending for their very existence on the 
king’s favour, deprives them of any authority they might 
otherwise have exercised as popular or representative 
bodies. • « 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BURMESE AND BHURTPORE WARS: LORD AMHERST. 

A.D. 1823 TO 1828, 

The difficulties of the British government with Burma 
began abbut the end of the eighteenth century. Bhodau 
Phra had conquered Arakan, but the people rebelled against 
him, and some of the rebels fled into eastern Bengal. The 
Burmese governor of Arakan demanded the surrender of 
the fugitives. Sir John Shore was weak enough to comply 
rather than hazard a collision; but his successor Lord 
Wellesley refused to deliver up political refugees who had 
sought an asylum in British territory, and wlio would 
probably.be tortured and executed in Burmese fashion tlie 
moment they were surrendered to their oppressors. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to come to a friendly 
understanding with the Burmese government. Colonel 
Symes was sent on a mission to Avaj and after him a 
Captain Canning and a Captain Cox. But the Burmese 
court was impracticable. Bhodau Phra and his ministers 
were puffed up with pride and bombast.^ They despised the 
natives of India, and had been ignorantly led to believe 
that the English were traders without military capacity, who 
paid the black sepoys to fight their battles. 

At last the Burmese authorities grew violent as well as 
insolent. They repeated their demands for the surrender of 
political refugees, wlio had escaped into British territory; 
claimed possession of an island on the English side of the 
frontier at the Ndf river; and threatened to invade Bengal 
unless their demands were promptly conceded. 
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The wars of Lord Hastings had secured tlie -peace of a.d. 
India, but had been vehemently denounced in England. *823-1824 
Lord Amherst was therefore most reluctant to engage in a HoSlities 
war with Burma j he was ready to make any concession, forced on 
short of acknowledgment of inferiority, to avert the the Britibh 
threatened hostilities, put the Burmese refused to listen K^vern- 
to reason, and were resolutely bent on a rupture. In 1822 . 

Jtljcir general Biinddla invaded the counjj^ies between Burma 
and Bengal ; conquered -the independent principalities of 
Assam > and Munipore, and threatened Cachar. Subse¬ 
quently Bundiila invaded British territory, and cut off a 
detachment of British sej)oys. Lord Amherst was thus 
forced into hostilities, and in 1824 an expedition was sent 
against Rangoon under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. ♦ 

Meanwhile the Burmese were inflated by tlie successes of British ex- 
Bundiila, and looked forward with confidence to Jhe con- pedition to 
quest of Bengal. Bundiila was ordered to bind the Governor- 
Cleneral in golden fetters, and send him as a prisoner to * 

Ava. But die British expedition to Rangoon took the Burmese 
by surprise. They purposed invading Bengal, and they 
may have expectetl to encounter a force on the frontier; 
but they never reckoned on an invading army coming to 
Rangoon by sea. At the same time the lOnglish invaders 
were almost as much surprised as the Burmese. They had 
been led to expect a foe worthy of their steel ; but they 
soon discovered that the Burmese army was the most des¬ 
picable enemy that the British had ever encountered. It 
was composed of raw levies, miserably armed, without either 
discipline or courage. Their chief defence consisted in 
stockades, which were however constructed with considerable 
skill and rapidity. 

In May 1824 the Unglish expedition arrived at Rangoon. Flight 
The Burmese had constructed some strong stockades, but ^ 
they were soon demolished by British artillery. The troops 
were then landed, and found that Rangoon was empty of 
population and provisions. The Burmese governor had 
ordered the whole of the inhabitants—men, women, and 
children—to retire to the jungle with all their flocks and 
herds and stores of grain. As for the Burmese soldiery, 
they had fled in terror at the first discharge of British guns. 

Shortly after the lanifing the rains Began; and the British 
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army was forced to remain at Rangoon, and to depend for 
its subsistence on the supplies that arrived from Madras 
and Calcutta. 

In December 1824 Bunddla approached Rangoon from 
the land side with an army of sixty thousand men. Within 
a few hours the Burmese soldiery had surrounded the British 
camp with stockades, and then burrowed themselves in the 
earth behind. But Bundiila was attacked and defeated; 
his stockades were carried by storm; and he fled in a panic 
w'ith the remains of his army to Donabew, a place further 
up the river Irawadi, about forty miles from Rangoon, 

Bundiila was resolved to make a stand at Donabew. 
He constructed field-works and stockades for the space 
of a mile along the face of the river. He sought to main¬ 
tain discipline by the severity of his punishments; and one 
of his commanders was sawn asunder between two planks 
for disobedience of orders. 

Early'^'m 1825 the British force advanced up the river 
Irawadi towards Ava, leaving a detachment to capture 
Donabew. The detachment however was repulsed by the 
Burmese, and the main army returned to Donabew, and 
began a regular siege. A few shells were discharged to 
ascertain the range of the British mortars, and next morn¬ 
ing the heavy artillery began to play upon the works, but 
there was no response. It turned out that one of the 
shells on the preceding evening had killed Bunddla. The 
brother of Bundiila was offered the command of the army, 
but was too frightened to accept it; and he then made his 
way with all speed to Ava, where he was beheaded within 
half an hour of his arrival. Meanwhile the Burmese army 
at Donabew had dispersed in all directions. 

The British expedition next proceeded to Prome. All the 
mad women in Ava, who wtire supposed to be witches or to 
have familiar spirits, were collected and sent to Prome to 
unman the British soldiers by their magic arts. Another 
Burmese army was sent to attack Prome, but was utterly 
defeated. The court of Ava was frantic at its losses, 
but could not realise its position, and showed itself as 
arrogant as ever. A brother of the king, named Tharawadi, 
bragged that he would drive the English to the sea, and 
left Ava for the iiuq)ose, but soon returned in the greatest 
terror. ’ * 
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The British expedition left Prome, and advanced towards 
Ava; and the court of Ava, and indeed the Burmese *8 25-18 26 
generally, were panic-stricken at the invaders. It was Advance 
noised abroad that the white foreigners were demons, in- towards 
vincible and bloodthirsty ; that European soldiers kept on Ava. 
fighting in spite of ghastly wounds; and that European 
doctors picked up aims and legs after an action, and replaced 
them on their rightful owners.* 

Early in 1826 a treaty of peace was concluded at Yandabo. Treaty of 
The whole country from Itangoon to Ava was at the mercy 
of the British army. Phagyklau, king of Ava, engaged to * 
pay a crore of rupees, about a million sterling, towards 
the expenses of the war; and the territories of Assam, 

Arakan, and Tenas^erim, were ceded to the British govern¬ 
ment. The king was left in possession of the whole of 
Pegu and Upper BSrma, and was even permitted to retain ^ 
the maritime city of Rangoon; whilst the British head- 
(piarters were fixed at Moulmein in Tenasserim. * 

Later on Mr. John CrawAird was sent to Ava to conclude Crawfurd's 
a commercial treaty with the king. But the Burmese had nfissioiuo 
already forgotten the lessons of the war, and entertained 
but little respect for an Englisli envoy after the British 
army had retired from the scene. Accordingly Crawfurd 
could effect nothing of any substantial importance to 
either government. He found the Burmese officials igno¬ 
rant, unprincipletl, and childish, and in no instance endowed 
with the artifice and cleverness of Hindus and other 
Asiatics. Some of them had risen from the lowest ranks 
of life by the favour of the king; one had been a buffoon 
in a company of play-actors, whilst another had got a living 
by selling fish in the bazar. They did not want any treaty 
whatever. They evaded every proposkion for a reciprocity 
of trade, and only sought to cajole the envoy into restoring 
the ceded territories and remitting the balance still due of 
the money payment. The country was only sparsely cul¬ 
tivated, and there were few if any indications of prosperity. 
Phagyi-dau w'as in the hands of his queen, the daughter of 
a jailer, who was older than her husband, and far from 
handsome. She was known as the sorceress, as she was 


* Fytehe’s Burma, Past and Present. General Albert Fytehe’s work 
contains many intereslit^g facts in connection with Burmese history. 
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A.». supposed to have rendered the king subservient to her will 
1825-1828 by the power of magical arts and charms. 

Political The first Burmese war is forgotten now by the princes 
ferment in and chiefs of India; but in 1824 and 1825 the current of 
India. events was watched with interest and anxiety by every native 
court. The different chiefs and pxinces of India had not 
quite settled down under the suzerainty of the British 
government; and ujany restless spirits amongst the warriors 
and freebooters of a previous generation would gladly have 
hailed the defeat of the British troops in Burma, the over¬ 
throw of order in India, and the revival of the predatory 
system of the eighteenth century. 

Outbreak Suddenly, in the crisis of the campaign in Burma, there 
at Bhurt- was a fiasco in the ]it state of Bhurtpore on the British 
F*"®* frontier near Agra, which had been under the protective 
^ * allLance of the British government ever since the days of 

Lord W/dlesley. The Raja of Bhurtpore died in 1825, 
leaving a son aged seven, named Bulwant Singh. The 
British government recognised the succession of Bulwant 
Singh under the guardianship of his uncle; but a cousin 
of the infant Raja, named Durjan Sdl, corrupted the army 
of Bhurtpore, put the guardian to death, imprisoned the 
little prince, and took possession of the principality. 

Active Sir David Ochterlony, the British Resident at Delhi, was 
proceed- agent of tlie Governor-General for RajpUtana and Malwa* 
Ochter- belonged to the once famous school of soldier-statesmen, 
lony. which began with Robert Clive, and boasted of men like 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Malcolm. His Indian 
experiences were perhaps larger than those of any living 
English officer. He had fought against Hyder Ali in the 
old days of Warren Hastings and Sir Eyre Cootc; and ten 
years previous to the fiasco af. Bhurtporp he had gained his 
crowning laurels in the Nipal war. He saw that a con¬ 
flagration w'as beginning in Bhurtpore that might spread over 
Central India; and he ordered a force to advance on his 
own autliority to maintain the peace of Hindustan, support 
the rights of the infant Raja, and vindicate the offended 
suzerainty of the British government 
mandSW Amherst considered that the military preparations 

Iiord ^were premature. He doubted the right of the British 
Amherst government to interfere in the Bhurtpore succession; and 
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he was alarmed at the strength of the great fortress of clay, a.o, ‘ 
which had resisted the assaults of Lord Lake, and had long ^825-1828 
been deemed impregnable by every native court in India. 

’ Accorilingly he countermanded the movement of the troops. 

Sir David Ochterlony was much mortified at this rebutf. In Death of 
the bitterness of his soul he resigned his appointment, and Ochter- 
died within two mon4lis, feeling that an illustrious career of 
half a century had been brought to an inglorious close. 

The vacillation of the British government induced the Growing 
usurper to proclaim that he would hold the fortress of 
Bhiirtpore, and maintain his hold on the Bhurtpore throne, 
in defiance of the Governor-General. The dangerous 
character of the revolution was now imminent, for Rajputs, 
Mahrattas, Pindhaiies, and Jdts were flocking to Bhurtpore 
to rally round the venmrous usurper. 

Lord Amherst saw his error and hastened to retrieve it; Capture of 
indeed his council were unanimous for war. An army was Ah^rtpore, 
assembled under Lord Combermere and began the "iliege of * * ‘ 
Bhurtpore. The British artillery failed to make any im¬ 
pression on the heavy mud walls. At last the fortifications 
were mined with ten thousand pounds of powder. A 
terrific explosion threw vast masses of hardened clay into 
the airj and the British troops rushed into the breach, and 
captured the fortress which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable. The usurper was confined as a state prisoner, 
and the infant Raja was restored to the throne under the 
guardianship of the British government. The political 
ferment died away at the fall of Bhurtpore, and all danger 
of any disturbance of the public peace disappeared from 
Hindustan. 

Lord Amherst embarked for England in February, 1828, Lord 
leaving no mark in history beyond whatsis remembered of Amherst 
Burma and Bhurtpore.# He was the first Governor-General 
who established a vice-regal sanatarium at Simla. ig,?’ 
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NdN-INTERVKNTlON: LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

A.D. 1828 TO 1835. 

Lord William Bentinck succeeded to the post of 
Governor-General, and held the reins of government for seven 
years, <»iamely, from 1828 to 1835. Twenty-two years had 
passed away since 1806, when he had been recalled from the 
government of Madras amidst the panic which followed the 
mutiny at Vellore. During the interval he had protested 
in vain against the injustice of his recall j and his nomina¬ 
tion to the high office was regarded as an atonement for the 
wrong he had suffered.^ 

The government of Lord William Bentinck covers a peace¬ 
ful era. He remodelled the judicial system ; introduced 
the village revenue settlement into the north-west provinces; 
reduced the allowances of civil and military officers; and 
employed natives in the public service far more largely than 
had been done by his predecessors. He promoted English 
education amongst the natives, and founded a medical 
college at Calcutta. He laboured hard to introduce steam 
navigation between Englz^nd and India 7 fid the Red Sea. 
He took active measures for supjpressing the gangs of 
Thugs, who had strangled and plundered unsuspecting 
travellers in different quarters of India ever since the days 
of Aurangzeb. Above all he abolished the horrible rite of 
Satf, or burning widows with the refmains of their deceased 

' Lord Amherst left India in February, 1828. Lord William Bentinck 
did not arrive until the following July. During tbe interval Mr. 
Butterworth Bsivley, the senior member of council, was provisional 
Governor-General. 
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husbands, which had been the curse of India from the a.d. 
earliest dawn of history. Lord William Bentinck thus estab-1828-1835 
lislied a great reputation for prudence, integrity, and active 
benevolence, which has endured down to our own times. 

The state of affairs in Malwa and Rajpiitana was Political 
soon forced on the attention of Lord William Bentinck. 

Lord Hastings had* established closer political relations 
with the Mahrattas and RajpUts, and his measures were Rajputs, 
beginning to bear fruit di\ring the adm'^nistration of Lord 
Amherst. British officers were appointed Residents at 
native courts for the purpose of mediating between con¬ 
flicting native rulers, and otherwise keeping the peace. 

They were strictly prohibited from all interference in the 
internal administration; and each native state ivas left to 
deal with faction, rebellion, or disputed succession, after its 
own manner. Closer acquaintance, however, showed that • 
such extremes of non intervention were incompatible with 
the duties of the paramount power; and the suffeequent 
history of India betrays a necessary conflict between the 
principle and practice, which has continued till the present 
day. 

At first there was little difficulty as regards the Mahratta Degree of 
states. The policy of non-interference was preached by 
the British government; but tlie British Resirlents at 
Gwalior and Iiulore were occ.asionally driven to employ states, 
detachments of the Subsiiiiary Foico, or other British troops, 
to suppress mutiny or rebellion, or to root out some dangerous 
outlaw. Daulat Rao Sindia was weak and impoverished, 
and anxious to meet the wishes of the British .government, 

Mulhar Rao Holkar was a minor, and the provisional 
administration was equally as subservient to the British 
Resident as that of Sindia. In Nagpore the Resident, Mr. 

Jenkins, was virtuallf sovereign*; and during the minority 
of the Raja, .Mr. Jenkins conducted the administration 
through the agency of native officials in a highly successful 
fashion. Meanwhile the subjects of both Sindia and Holkar 
regarded the British government as the supreme authority, 
to whom alone they could look for redress or security against 
the mal-administration of their rulers; and a Resident often 
found it necessary to use his own discretion in the way of 
remonstrance or expostulation, without infringing the non¬ 
intervention policy. • 
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A.D. In Rajpiltana circumstances were different. Qaptain 
18 28-18 35 James Tod, one of the earliest political officers in that 
Shattered Quarter,^ has left a picture of the country which recalls the, 
condition plots, assassinatioDS, treacheries and superstitions revealed 
of Rajput in Shakespeare's tragedy of MacktL There was the same 

states. blind belief in witches and wise women; the same single 
combats, bloody murders, and flights into foreign territory. 
Every Raj was distracted by feuds; and the princes and 
chiefs of Rajpdtana had been inepoverished by Mahrattas or 
Pindharies just as the old kings of Britain were-harassed 
and plundered by the Danes. The Thakiirs, or feudatory 
nobles, were as turbulent, lawless, and disaffected as 
the Thanes of Scotland, and often took the field against 
their sovereign, like the Thane of Cawdor, with bands 
of kerns and gallowglasses. Many a kinsman of a 
Mahdraja has played the part of Macbeth; whilst Lady 
Macbeths were plentiful in every state in Rajpiitana. The hill 
tribes, including Bhlls, Minas, and Mhairs, were as trouble¬ 
some as the Highland clans; they made frequent raids on 
peaceful villages, plundered and murdered travellers, and 
found a sure refuge in inaccessible and malarious jungles. 
Active in- Captain Tod was endowed with warm sympathies and an 
terference active imagination. He was distressed at the sight of 
of Captain depopulated towns, ruined villages, and pauper courts; 

° and he could not resist the appeals for his personal inter¬ 
ference which met him on every side. He was charmed 
w'ith the relics of the feudal system which he found ni 
Rajpdtana. To him they recalled a picture of Europe 
during the middle ages. One usage especially delighted 
him. Occasionally a princess of Rajpdtana sent him her 
bracelet as a token that she looked to him for protection. 
In other words she claimed his interference as her chosen 
knight, on whom she might rely for sticcour, but whom she 
was never destined to see. 

Wretched The condition of the three leading Rajpdt principalities 
condition at this period proves the necessity for the interference of 
of Meywar British authorities. In Meywar (Udaipore), the reigning 
Marwar; Rana, the acknowledged suzerain of Rajpdtana, was de¬ 
pendent for his subsistence on the bounty of the niler of 

* Afterwards Lieut.-Colonel Tod, and author of Annuls and Anti- 
quitiesof Rajeuthan, 
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Kotah. In Marwar (Jodhpur), the Maharaja had for years a.d. • 
been feigning insanity, and had abdicated the throne, out of 1828*1835 
terror of Amfr Khan of Tonk; but on the extension of 
'British protection to the states of Rajpiitana, he once more 
ascended the throne, and resumed the administration of the 

Raj. Subsequently he quarrelled with his ministers and 

feudatory nobles; taeating them with savage violence, 
putting many to death, and seeking the help of the British 
government to support him in these barbarous proceedings. 

Indeed the endless broils between the rulers of Rajpiitana 
and their refractory Thakurs, have at different intervals 
compelled the British government to interfere for the 
maintenance of the public peace; and it has often been 
difficult to decide whether to interfere in behalf of a 
tyrannical Raja or in support of oppressed Thakdrs. 

In Jaipur, which is much nearer British territory, matters Crit'pal 
were even worse than in Marwar. The Raja of Jaipur had condition 
died in 1818, and was succeeded by a po 5 lhumous..infant of J«l>w: 
son, under the regency of the mother, assisted by the 
minister of the deceased Raja. Then followed a series of 
complications not unfrequent in oriental courts. The 
regent mother had a Jain banker for her paramour, as 
well as other worthless favourites. She squandeied the 
revenues of the state on these parasites, and especially 
on a Guru, who was her religious teacher or adviser. 

She set the minister at defiance, quarrelled with him on 
all occasions, and tried to oust him from his office; and on 
one occasion there was a bloody conflict within the palace, 
which ended in the slaughter of thirty men. Next she 
prevailed on the Jaipur army to break out in mutiny and 
march to the capita!; and there she distributed money 
amongst the rebel soldiery, whilst the minister fled for refuge 
to his jaghir or estate the country. 

The British government was compelled to interfere by conflicting 
ordering the Jaipur army to retire from the capital, and councils or 
sending a British officei to effect a settlement of affairs. A Thakiirs, 
great council of Thakdrs was summoned to court, and fruda* 
after much debate and uproar, decided on deposing the iJobles, 
regent mother, and recalling the absent minister to All the 
post of regent. Such a measure would have been the best 
possible solution of the existing difficulty, and would 
consequently have been most satisfactor} to the British 
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government But such ofF-hand debates and resolutions, 
however right in their conclusions, and however much in 
accordance with the unwritten traditions of Bajpiits, were 
not in keeping with that passion for order and formality * 
which is a deeply rooted instinct in Englislimen. Ac¬ 
cordingly Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, 
proceeded to Jaipur, and convened <a second and more 
formal council, and subjected the votes to a careful 
scrutiny. Then it appeared th^t a small majority had been 
won over to consider the regent mother as the rigluiul 
ruler of Jaipur. To make matters worse, the regent mother 
insisted upon appointing her paramour to be minister of 
Jaipur, to the scandal of the whole country; and Lord 
Amherst’s government was so pledged to the policy of 
non-intervention, that he declined tjp interfere, and thus 
left a legacy of difliculties to his successor. 

Such was the state of affairs in Malvva and Rajpiitana 
when Rord William Bentinck assumed the post of Governor- 
General. Like other Anglo-Indian statesmen, before and 
since, he landed in India with a deteimination to carry out 
a large and liberal sclieme of imperial government, which 
was based more on the visionary ideal of home pliilanthro- 
pists, than on a practical acquaintance with the people 
and princes of India. The result was that his conduct of 
political relations with native states was the outcome, not of 
fixed political views, but of a conflict between sentiment 
and reality, during which his romantic aspirations died out, 
and he was gradually awakened to a sense of the actual 
wants and needs of native feudatories. The political ad¬ 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck was thus a period of 
probation and enlightenment; and it might be said of him, 
and ptrhaps of nekrly all his succ^sors, that he was never 
so well fitted for the post of Goveniflr-General of India as 
when he was quitting its shores for ever. 

It should however be borne in mind that at this period 
the policy of the British government towards native states 
was purely experimental. Non-interference was strongly 
advocated by the home authorities, and strictly pursued 
by the new Governor-General; but at this stage of political 
development native rulers required counsel and discipline 
rather than license. Before the British government became 
the paramount power, native rulers were afraid lest their 
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subjects should rebel, and were thus kept to their duties a.d.^ 
by the law of self-preservation. After the establishraent *828-1835 
of British suzerainty, native rulers found themselves de¬ 
prived of their old occupation of predatory war or foreign 
intrigue, and sought consolation in unrestrained self-indul¬ 
gences. They neglected their legitimate duties, and looked 
to the British goveinmfent for protection from rebellion. 

On the death of a native ruler, disorders often reached a 
climax, especially if there i^'as a disputed' succession, or the 
heir was a minor; for then queens and ministers intrigued 
against each other for power, and the country was lorn by 
faction and civil war. In the end the British goveriimeni 
was compelled to interfere in almost every case to save the 
state fiom anarchy and ruin; whereas, if it had only 
interfered in the first, instance, there would have been no 
disorders at all. > 

‘ The progress of affairs in Gwalior, the most important of Gwalior 

the Mahratta states, is a case in point, Daulat Rao*Sin(lia, affairs: 

the same who had been defeated by Wellesley at Assaye, 

died in 1827, leaving no son to succeed him. He had KaoSindia. 

been repeatedly advised by the British Resident to adopt a 

son, but he had persistently refused. Latterly he had been 

inclined to give way, but nothing was concluded ; and when 

he was dying he sent for the Resident, and told him to 

settle the future government of the Gwalior principality as 

he might think proper. After his death, his widow, Baiza 

Baf, proposed to adopt a son, and carry on the government 

as queen regent during the minority. But Baiza Baf ^ 

wanted to adopt a hoy out of her own family, instead of 

out of Sindia's family; ar.d as this would have been odious 

to the court and camp at Gwalior, and would have probably 

led to serious commotions, the British government refused 

to sanction the meawre. Acooidingly Baiza Baf adopted 

a son out of Sindia’s family, known as Jankoji Rao Sindio. 

In course of time it appeared that Baiza Baf was bent on Civil war 
becoming queen regent for life, and continuing to govern the stopped by 
state after the young Maharaja had attained his majority. 

In 1833 Lord William Bentinck proceeded to Gwalior, and * 
both the queen regent and the young Maharaja were pre¬ 
pared to abide by his decision j but he declined to interfere. 

The result was that a civil war broke out in Gwalior and 
the. army took differdit sides. The youiig Mahdrajaat the 
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A*D. head of one body of troops besieged the queen regent in the 
1828-1835 palace at Gwalior. The queen regent escaped from the 
palace, placed herself at the head of another body of troops, 
and marched towards the British Residency. On the way 
the two armies met, and there would have been a deadly 
collision, had not the British Resident hastened to the spot 
and prevented the conflict by his persdhal influence. Lord 
William Bentinck was then forced to interfere, and recognise 
the accession of the young Mabdraja to the throne, whilst 
the queen regent was obliged to retire from the sc&ne. Had 
the Governor-General ordered this arrangement during his 
visit at Gwalior all these disorders would have been averted, 
Indore In 1833 there was another complication at Indore, 
affairs r Mulhar Rao Holkar died, and left no son to succeed him. 

His widow adopted a son, and proposed, as in the case 
by liS- Sindia, to carry on the administration as queen regent 
vention, during the minority; and the British government recog- 
*833. nised the arrangement. Another claimant next appeared 
in tl:e person of a collateral kinsman of mature years, 
named Hari Rao Holkar, who was supported by tlie general 
voice of the country. IxDrd William Bentinck might have 
settled the dispute by a word, but again he declined to 
interfere. A civil war broke out in Indore, and at last 
Lord William Bentinck was forced to put an end to the 
anarchy by persuading the queen regent to retire from the 
contest with her adopted son, and sending a British force to 
the capital to place Hari Rao on the throne of Holkar. 

Out- Matters Avere even worse in the petty states of Bundel- 

ragcous kund, to the eastward of Malwa. A Raja of Sumpthur 
proceed- leaving two queens or Rdnfs ;* the elder was childless, 

Bundel- the younger had an infant son. The son was placed 
kund. upon the throne, and the younger Rdni became regent- 
mother. Then followed a fierce contwst as to who should 
be appointed manager. The minister of the deceased Raja 
would have been the best man for the post, but other candi¬ 
dates were put forward by the rival queens, and the British 
government declined to interfere. The ex-minister fled to 
his estate, but was attacked by a body of troops belonging 
to the regent-mother. Finding his affairs desperate, he 
placed his women and children on a funeral pile built over 
a mine of gunpowder; he then destroyed them all in a 
terrifle explosion, and rushed out add perished with his 
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adherents, sword in hand. Lord William Bentinck decided a.d. 
that the regent-mother was responsible for the catastrophe, >828-1835 
and still declined to interfere. 

In Rajputana the policy of non-intervention brought forth Distrac- 
equally bitter fruits. Meywar and Marwar were distracted tlons in 
by broils between the rulers and their feudatory nobles. In 
1828 the Rana of I.Ieywar died, and seven queens and a 
concubine perished on his funeral pile. 

In Jaipur, where the regent-mother iiad appointed her Jaipur 
paramour to be minister, tliere was another tragedy.^ The s 
young Mahdraja reached his majority, but the regent-mother, 
and her paramour Jhota Ram, still remained in power, and Bentinck 
the country was in a state of anarchy. In spite of ap- declines to 
peals from the natives, Lord William Bentinck refused to interfere, 
interpose the auihor^ity of the British government for the 
prevention of disorders. In 1832 Lord William Bentinck 
w'ent on a tour to the upper provinces, and had an inter¬ 
view with Jhota Ram at Agra; but he was petsuaded 
by the artful minister that it was the British authorities 
that were to blame, and not the Jaipur government, and 
accordingly he still declined to interfere. 

In 1834 the regent-mother died, after keeping Jaipur in Poisoniiijj 
a state of turmoil for sixteen years. Shortly after her <»f die Ma- 
death the young Mahdraja died under most suspicious 
circumstances, and all the leading people in Jaipur were 
convinced that the prince had been poisoned by Jliota Ram. 

Indeed Jhota Ram found the minds of the Thakurs so 
inflamed against him, that he was forced to tender his 
resignation. 

At this crisis Major' Alves, agent for the Governor- Murder of 
General in Rajpiitana, and his assistant, Mr. Blake, pro-Mr. Blakcr 
ceeded to Jaipur, and ujere only just in Time to prevent a 
bloody contest betvieen JhoW Ram and the Thakiirs. 

The ex-minister was ordered to remove to a distance from quilliiy. 
the capital; and there he concocted a scheme of revenge. 

In June, 1835, after a morning attendance at the durbar, 
the two English officers were attacked in the streets of 
Jaipur by assassins who had been hired by Jhota Ram. 

Major Alves was severely wounded, and Mr. Blake was 
barbarously murdered. A judicial inquiry was held, and 
the offenders were convicted and suitably punished. An 

* > SeiawAr, p. 5»S* 
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infant son of the deceased Mahdraja was placed upon the 
throne, and a British officer was appointed to conduct the 
administration j and the country was rapidly brought to 
a state of peace and prosperity. 

But whilst Lord William Bentinck was so lenient towards 
Mahratta and Rajpiit states, he felt deeply the serious 
responsibilities incurred by the ‘British government in 
perpetuating misnile in Oude. He could not shut his eyes 
to the growing anarchy of th^ TalUkdars; the abomin¬ 
able oppressions practised on the Ryots; the lavClessness of 
the Oude soldiery; and the weakness and debaucheries 
of successive rulers, who chose to call themselves kings. 
He felt that so long as the British government continued to 
maintain a helpless and depraved king upon the throne, it 
was morally responsible for the evils of the maladministra¬ 
tion. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck threatened the king 
of Oude that the British government would take over the 
managcinent of the country unless he reformed the ad¬ 
ministration. Subsequently the Cour^ of Directors author¬ 
ised the Governor-General to a.ssume the government of 
Oude; but by this time Lord William Bentinck was 
about to leave India, and he contented himself with giving 
the king a parting warning. 

In two other territrries, Coorg and Mysore, Lord William 
Beminck was compelled to interfere; but in order to ap¬ 
prehend the force of his measures it will be necessary to 
review the history of the two countries. 

Coorg is a little alpine regi(»n between Mysore and Mala¬ 
bar; a land of hills, forests, ravines, and heavy rains; 
abounding in wild ehphants and different kinds of game, 
and enclosing valleys cover d with cultivation. On three 
sides it is walled off from its neighbours by stupendous 
mountains; on the fourKi side by: dense and tangled 
jungles. 

The people of Coorg are hardy, athletic, and warlike; 
clinging to their homes of mi.st and mountain with the de¬ 
votion of highlanders. One fourth of the population are 
Coorgs proiJcrly so-called—a warrior caste, the lords of the 
soil. The remaining three-fourths are low castes, who were 
serfs or slaves under Hindu rule, but have since become 
free labourers. 


^ Sec afUe^ p. 403, nlttt 
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The Coorg Raj was founded in the sixteenth century by 
a holy man, who migrated from Ikkeri during the breaking 
up of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, and established a 
spiritual ascendency in Coorg which grew into a temporal 
sovereignly.* He collected .shares of grain from the villages 
round about, and founded a dynasty known as the Vira 
Rajas. * • 

For nearly two centuries nothing is known of the Vira 
Rajas. In the eighteenth century Hyder Ali became 
sovereign of Mysore, conquered Malabar, and demanded 
tribute from the reigning Vira Raja of Coorg. Payment 
was refused; Mysore troops marched into the country; 
mountains, ravines, and forests presented insurmountable 
difficulties; and the Coorgs offered a brave and bloody 
resistance. Hyder ^i achieved a partial success by cap¬ 
turing two or three fortresses; by deporting some of the 
inhabitants, and giving their lands to Muhammadans; and 
also by imprisoning and murdering several inembei^ of the 
reigning family. 

After the death of Hyrler Ali his son Tippu tried to 
destroy the independence of Coorg, and bring it under the 
Muhammadan yoke; but in every case the invaders were 
slaughtered or driven back ; and whenever a Raja was slain, 
the Coorgs set up the eldest surviving prince as their Raja. 
The new Vira Raja was then carried away captive into 
Mysoie ; but after four years he escaped back to Coorg and 
renewed tiie old struggle. During the wars against Tippu 
he was the staunch al y of the English, but plundered the 
Mysore villages with much cruelty and barbarity. After the 
downfall of Seringapatam in 1799. relieved from 

tribute, hut sent an elephant every year to the British 
authorities in acknowlec^gment of fe.ilty. * 

For many years tli* British government abstained from 
all interference in Coorg. 'fhe country was remote, inac¬ 
cessible, and uninviting. 'The Raja was loud in professions 
of loyalty and gratitude; anxious to stand well with the 
British authorities, and hospitable to the few officials who 
visited his country, entertaining them with field sports, 
animal fights, and other amusements of a like character. 
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* A picture of Ikkeri about this period is furnished by Delia Valle. 
See anftt p. 1*2. The fmjndation of cities and kingdoms by holy men 
is a common incident in Hindu tradition. 
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In 1807 the Vira Raja lost ,his favourite wife. She left 
no son, but several daughters; and the Vira Raja was 
anxious that a daughter should succeed him on the throne 
of Coorg, to the exclusion of his two brothers. Accord¬ 
ingly he begged the British authorities to sanction the 
arrangement. The English at Madras had no objection ; 
they cared nothing about the Coorg sfeccession ; they sup¬ 
posed that the Raja might do as he liked, and that he only 
asked their permfesion out ofjoyal subserviency to the 
British government. Accordingly the Madras government 
acquiesced as a matter of course. Years afterwards it was 
disco\ ered that the succession of a daughter to the exclu¬ 
sion of a brother was contrary to the laws and usages of 
Coorg; and that the Vira Raja had requested the sanction 
of the British government in order liiat he might violate 
the long-established customs of his own country. 

Meanwhile the Raja had fits of insanity. He was suspi¬ 
cious, rtirorose, and bloodthirsty. He was in constant dread 
of assassination, and ordered frequent executions during his 
furious outbreaks. He beheaded his elder brother to secure 
the succession of his daughter; and he would have beheaded 
his younger brother Lingaraja in like manner, but the latter 
abjured the throne, and devoted himself to a life of sanc¬ 
tity, and was generally regarded as stupid and imbecile.* 

In 1809 the Vira Raja died, and was succeeded by his 
daughter, whilst her husband became minister. Subse¬ 
quently his younger brother, Lingaraja, appeared upon the 
scene, and showed himself in his true colours. The dull- 
witted devotee turned out to be an extremely crafty and cruel 
individual. He forced the husband to retire from the post 
of minister, and took the government of Coorg into his 
hands ; and he then placed his ni^ce in prison, and gave 
out that she had abdicateeP the throics. There was no one* 
to interfere, and Lingaraja became ruler of Coorg. 

But Lingaraja was in morbid fear of the British authorities. 
He was guilty of the most cold-blooded cruelties, but took 

* Sir Lewin Bowring, the late Chief Commissioner of Mysore,* states 
that the Coorg Raja put hundreds of his subjects to d^th in his mad 
fits of passion. He expresses an opinion, in which mo'*t students in 
Asiatic history will concur, that a brave people, like the Coorgs, would 
never have submitted to the tyranny and l^rbarity of the Vira Rajas, 
but for a belief in their divine right or origin. BoWring’s Emtrn 
Experiences. * 
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every precaution to prevent their getting wind. He allowed a.d. 
none of his subjects to leave Coorg ; he surrounded every 1828^35 
British officer, who visited his territories with guards and 
spies; and constructed stockades and defences in the 
passes leading into his country in order to shut out any 
force that might be sent to coerce or detlirone him. He 
died in 1820, and «vas*succecded by a son named Chikka 
Vira Raja, 

For the space of fourteen years the reign of Chikka Vira Reign of 
Raja was a series of frightful barbarities. He murdered all who . 

had offended him, including all his relatives, old and young, 
male and female. None were saved excepting his own wives cruel 
and children, and a married sister who fled from his violence butcheries, 
into British territory. Many were shot with his own hands 
in the courtyard o^the palace. Others were dragged out 
of the palace at night and beheaded in the jungle. His « 
depravity was worse than his butchery; but that was 
confined to the recesses of his zenana. m 

At last the atrocities of the Coorg Raja were noised Warnings; 
abroad, and the Raja was told that the British government t^eclares 
would no longer permit him to perpetrate such merciless 
massacres. In reply he asserted lliat he was an indepen¬ 
dent Raja, and demanded the surrender of his sister and 
her husband; and when this was refused he declared war 
against the British government. 

In 1834 the career of Chikka Vira Raja was brought to Flight and 
a close. A British force was marched into Coorg. The surrcndei 
country was difficult of access, and the Coorgs fought with 
all the valour of their race; but the Raja was as cowardly 
as he was cruel, and fled to the jungle and committed more 
murders. The dead body of his minister was found hang¬ 
ing from a tree; but yrhelher he was hanged by the Raja, 
or hanged himselfescape#punishment, is unknown to 
this day. The Raja surrendered to the British authorities, 
and laid all the murders at the door of his dead minister. 

I/3rd William Bentinck, with his characteristic ptedilec- Preference 
tioa for Hindu rulers, was anxious that the leading men of the 
of Coorg should choose a Raja for themselves. Bish 
people of Coorg, without a dissentient voice, declared their 
preference for the government of the East India Company; 
but they stipulated that the Raja should be sent away from 
Coorg, and uev^r attowed to return, as otherwise they would 
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fed bound to obey himi‘ Accordingly CWkka VIra Raja 
was removed to Benares, and afterwards allowed to visit 
England; and Lord William Bentinck was reluctantly 
obliged to annex the tenitory of Coorg to the British 
dominions, in consideration of the unanimous wish of the 
people.” 

Mysore was a more important codntrj than Coorg. After 
the downfall of Tippu in 1799, a child of the extinct Hindu 
dynasty was placed on the thrpne of Mysore; whilst a 
Brahman, named Purnea, conducted the administration 
under the supervision of an English Resident.^ The boy 
was named Krishnaraj. He w'as not heir to the Raj, but 
only a child of the family; and he owed his elevation 
entirely to the favour or policy of the British government 
Accordingly, in order to give him 9. show of right, he 
was formally adopted by the widows of the last two 
Rajas of the dynasty. 

Purnei. was a Brahman of experience and capacity. For 
years he had been the minister of Tippu, and he soon won 
the confidence of the English Resident at Mysore. He was 
courteous, dignified, industrious, and careful to keep every¬ 
thing unpleasant out of sight Successive English Residents, 
—Barry Close, Mark Wilks, and John Malcolm,—were 
more orientalised than political officers of the modern 
school, more isolated from Europeans, and more dependent 

^ The people of Coorg insisted on another condition, namely, that 
no cows should be killed m Coorg. Indeed, all Hindus, whose Icelings 
have not been blunted by association with Muhammadans or Europeans, 
regard the slaughter of a cow with the same horror that they would the 
murder of a mother. Some authorities have cavilled at this stipulation 
as a concession to Hindu prejudices; and Sir John Malcolm refused 
to concede it to Daulat Kao Sindia after the victories of Assaye and 
Argautn. But the two cases were altogether' different. Smdia was nut 
in a position to demand such a (!bnce.ssion; *^d setting aside all other 
considerations, it would have been most impolitic to have admitted it. 
Moreover, the people of Hindustan had been subjected for ages to 
Muhammadan dominion. On the other hand the acquisition of Coorg 
by the English was of the nature of a compaiX. The concession was 
restricted to a little secluded temtory sixty miles long and forty bKiad, 
which had . never been conquered by the Muhammadans. Above all, 
the stipulation is no breach of morality or decency, although it may be 
inconvenient to Europeans. If the Hindus of Coorg had claimed the 
right to bum living widows, or to display oEscene symbols on idol cars, 
the ca.se would have been different. 

* See antet pp. 407, 414. * 
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on natives. ^ They were well versed in native character, and A.n 
more considerate as regards native ways. They did not 
expect too much from Brahman administrators; judging 
them by otiental rather than by European standards; and 
content to let things alone so long as there were no out¬ 
breaks, no brigands, and a good surplus in the public 
treasury. Accordisigly* things went on smoothly between 
the Resident and the Brahman; and as Purnea accumu¬ 
lated large sums in the public treasury, he was lauded to the 
skies as a minister worthy of Akl)ar. 

But Purnea was a Mahratta Brahman of the old Peishwa Pumea 
type, who considered that Brahmans should govern aspires to 
kingdoms whilst Rajas enjoyed themselves. He was 
willing that Krishnaraj should be a symbol of sovereignty, 
and show himself oji slate occasions to receive the homage 
of his subjects ; but he was bent on making the Raja of 
Mysore a puppet like the first Mahdraja of Satara, whilst he 
perpetuated his own power as minister and sole riji^r. 

In i8ii Krishnaraj attained his sixteenth year, and pro- Krishnaraj 
posed to undertake the government of Mysore. The British 
authorities had no objection ; but Purnea was exasperated 
at the threatened loss of power, and so far forgot him¬ 
self as to use strong language. Resistance however was 
out of the question. The Raja w’as placed at the head of 
affairs, and Purnea resigned himself to his fate, retired from 
his post, and died shortly afterwards. 

The government of Mysore ought never to have been Ruinous 
entrusted to a boy, without some controlling authority, profligacy 
Krishnaraj was a polished young prince of courtly manners, 
but he had less knowledge of the world than an Englisii 
charity boy. He was imbued with a strong taste for oriental 
pleasures and vices, and there was nft one to say him nay. 

From his infancy hl| liad bean surrounded by obsequious 
flatterers, who were his willing slaves. The result might 
have been foreseen. Within tliree years the English Resi¬ 
dent reported that the accumulations of Purnea, estimated 
at seven millions sterling, had already been squandered on 
priests and parasites. Later on he reported that the 
finances were in utter disorder. The pay of the army was 
in arrears, and the Raja was raising money by the sale of 
offices and monopolies. Worst of all the public revenues 
were alienated; the lands were let to the highest bidders. 
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A.D. and the lessees were left to extort what they could from 
18 28-18 35 the cultivators, whilst the Raja continued his wasteful 
expenditure on vicious indulgences and riotous living. 
Fruitless Had the Raja been seriously warned in time that he 
warnings, would be deposed from his sovereignty unless he mended his 
ways, he would probably have turned over a new leaf. But 
non-intervention proved his ruin. ‘ Thi English Resident 
advised him to reform his administration, but he used soft 
and conciliatory tones which \yere lost upon the Raja. 
Matters grew worse and rebukes became louder, until at 
last the Raja was case-hardened. The once famous Sir 
Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, solemnly pointed 
out the coming danger to the Raja; but he might as well 
have preached to the winds. Nothing was done, and the 
warnings became a farce. The Raja promised everything 
whilst the Resident was present; but when the Resident’s' 
back was'turned, he thrust his tongue into his cheek for. the 
amusenKnt of his courtiers. 

Rebellion In 1830 the people of Mysore broke out in rebellion, 
and and the British government was compelled to send a force 
deposition, suppress it. It would be tedious to dwell on the military 
operations, or the political controversies that followed. In 
the end the admini-stration of Mysore was transferred to Eng¬ 
lish officers under the supervision of the English Resident; 
whilst the Raja was removed from the government, and 
pensioned off, like the Tanjore Raja, on an annual stipend 
of thirty-five thousand pounds, and a fifth share of the net 
revenues, of Mysore. 

Vacilla- But Lord William Bentinck was still anxious to perpetuate 
tionsof Hindu rule in Mysore. He proposed to restore the govern- 
\Villiam under a new set of restrictions; but the 

Beniinck. authorities negatived the proposal; and indeed it 

would probably have ended m the same kind of explosion 
as that which extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa. He also 
contemplated a restoration of the old status of an English 
Resident and a Brahman minister; but Pumea’s administra¬ 
tion would not bear investigation. It had been cruel and 
oppressive; and the native officials under him had exacted 
revenue by methods which were revolting to civilised ideas.^ 
Accordingly Lord William Bentinck left matters to drift on; 


^ Sue ante^ p. 414. 
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and a few years afterwards the English Resident was turned a.d. 
into a Commissioner, and Mysore became a British province 1828-1833 
in everything except the name. Meanwhile Mysore rose 
to a high pitch of prosperity; the people were contented 
and happy; and the yearly revenues of the province rose 
from four hundred thousand pounds to more than a million 
sterling. • * 

In one other direction the administration of Lord William Renewal 
Bentinck is an epoch in tlje history of India. It saw the of the 
renewal of the charter of the late East India Company in 
1833. Henceforth the Company withdrew from ail com- J 2 er 
mercial transactions; and the right of Europeans to reside 1833. 
in India, and acquire possession of lands, was established 
by law. 

Lord William Bentjnck retired from the post of Governor- Political 
General, and embarked for England in March i835> after ad^inis- 
having held the reins of government for nearly eight years, 

Whatever may have been his shortcomings in Ias deal- uam Ben-' 
ing with native states, there can be no question as to tinck. 
the purity of his motives, his sincere anxiety for the wel¬ 
fare of the princes and people of India, and the general 
.success of his administration of the British Indian 
empire. His financial and judicial reforms are forgotten 
now, although their results have largely contributed to the 
well-being of the masses ; but in other respects, the mate¬ 
rial prosperity of the empire dates from the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck. The acquisition of Cachar and 
Aman, between Bengal and Burma, during the first Burmese 
war, was followed by the cultivation of tea, which has 
already assumed proportions which would have appeared 
incredible in a past generation, and ought to increase the 
domestic comfort of qyery cottage throughout the British 
dominion. But the nest memorable act in his administra¬ 
tion was the abolition of suttee. This horrible rite, which 
had been practised in India from a remote antiquity, and 
had been known to Europe ever since the days of Alexander, 
was prohibited by law throughout British territories in the 
teeth of dismal forebodings and prejudiced posterity; and 
not only has the abolition been carried out with comparative 
ease, but it has recommended itself to the moral sense of 
the whole Hindu community of India. In the present day, 
whilst the education *of females is still looked upon with 
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distrust, and the attempts to put an end to female infanticide 
are distasteful in many quarters, every Hindu of ordinary 
education and intelligence rejoices in his heart that the 
burning of living widows with their deceased husbands is an' 
abomination that has passed away. 

In 1835 Lord William Bentinck was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe as Governor-Gentral of India. Sir Charles, 
afterwards Lord Metcalfe, was one of the ablest and most 
experienced civil servants of tl^e late Company; but his 
administration was only provisional, and, beyond repealing 
the regulations which fettered the liberty of the press, it 
occupies but a small space in history. It was brought to a 
close in March 1836 by the arrival of Lord Auckland. 


The present chapter brings a decade of peace to a close. 
It beg*! at the end of the Burmese warm 1826, and ended 
in 1836, when dark clouds were beginning to gather on the 
north-west. The war decade begins with the outbreak of 
hostilities beyond the Indus in 1839, and ends with the 
conijuest of the Sikhs and annexation of the Punjab in 
1849. 

The administration of Lord Auckland opens up a new 
era in the history of India. In the beginning of the century 
the Marquis of Wellesley had deemed it a peremptory duty to 
guard India against the approaches of France and the hrst 
Napoleon. In the second quarter of the same century 
Lord Auckland’s government took alarm at the extension of 
Russian power and influence in Central Asia; and this 
alarm found expression in the first Afghan war. Before, 
however, dealing* with the preliminary operations in 
Kandahar and Kdbul, it may be a»well to devote a pre¬ 
liminary chapter to the current of events in Central Asia 
and the previous history of the Afghans. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CENTRAL ASIA: AFGHAN HISTORY. 

•A.D. 1747 TO 1838. 

•m 

During the eighteenth century and first quarter of the a.i>. 
nineteenth, Central Asia was a neutral and littl<?*known 
region; the homes of Usbegs and Afghans; isolated from (;;entral 
the outer world by desert and mountain; but environed more Asia, 
and more closely, as time went on, by the four great Asiatic 
empires of Persia, Russia, China, and British India. 

Roughly speaking, the country northward of the river Usbeg 
Oxus is occupied by Usbegs; wliilst that to tl>e south is 
occupied by Afghans. The Usbegs to the northward oforthr*^*^ 
the Oxus may be divided into the dwellers in towns, or Oxub. 
Usbegs proper, and the nomads of the desert, better known 
as Turkomans. In modern times the Usbeg dominion has 
been parcelled out into the three kingdoms of Khiva, 

Bokhara and Khokand, which may be described as three 
semi-civilised oases in the barbarous desert of Turkomans. 

Ever since the reign pf Peter the Great in the beginning Russian 
of the eighteenth ceafury, Ru^ia has been extending her advances 
empire southwards over the Kirghiz steppes which sepa- [hrusliza. 
rate her from the Usbegs. These steppes are occupied by 
the three great tribes of nomads, known as the little 
horde, the middle horde, and the great horde. Gradually, 
by a policy of protection followed by that of incorporation, 
these rude hordes of nomads were brought under Russian 
subjection; and when Lord Auckland landed in India the 
tide of Russian influence appeared to be approaching the 
three Usbeg kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kliokand. 
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A.D. Meanwhile the British government had not been unmind- 
• 747 ->838 ful of the progress of affiirs in Afghanistan to the south- 
Afghan Oxus. Tliis region is distributed into four^ 

dominion provinces, each hav ing a city of the same name, correspond-' 
south of ing to the four points of the compass. K^bul is on the 
the Oxus. north, Kandahar on the south, Peshawar on the east, and 
Herdt on the west. Sometimes;* bif; very rarely, these 
provinces have been,formed into a single empire having its 
capital at Kdliul. At all other times they have been parcelled 
out under different rulers,—sons, brothers, or other kinsmen 
of the suzerain at Kdbul, but often independent of his 
authority. In the centre is the ancient city of Ghazni, the 
half-way house between Kandahar and Kdbul, and the 
frontier fortress to Kabul proper on the side of Kandahar. 
Mountains Afghanistan is a region of rugged mountains and elevated 
and va’- valleys. The Hindu Kush, which forms the western end of 
»Himalayas, throws off towards the south-west a series of 
tan?**^*^^** 'T^onnl&ln ranges, which bound Kdbul on the north, and then 
run in a westerly direction towards Heidt, under the names 
of Koh-i-Baba and Siah Koh. Indeed the whole region 
may be described as a star of valleys, radiating round the 
stupendous peaks of Koh-i-Baba in the centre of the 
Afghan country, which are dad with pines and capped 
with snow. The valleys and glens are watered by number¬ 
less mountain streams, and are profusely rich in vegetable 
productions, especially fruits and cereals.^ The lower slopes 
throw out spurs which are bleak and bare, .and have an outer 
margin of barren or desert territory.® The population of 

^ Afghanistan produces wheat, barley, maize, millet and rice; also 
cotton, tobacco, and ca-.tornii. It is famous for the culture of fruits, 
including apples, pea^s, almonds, apricots, quinces, •flums, cherries, 
pomegranates, limes, citrons, grapes, figs'^apd mulberries. All of these 
fruits, biith fresh and dried, are exported to Hindustan in immense 
quantities, and are the main staple of the country. Horses and vnooI 
are also exported to Bomlxiy. 

® The heights of Koh-i-Baba bear traces of a remote antiquity. 
They include the rock fortress of Zohak, the demon king of Arabia, 
who is celebrated in the Shah Namah. They also include the valley 
of Hamean on the north of Kabul, with huge colossal statues and temple 
caves; the relics of the old Uuddhi-t faith which was driven out of 
Kabul by the advance of Islam under the Khalifs of Damascus and 
Bagdad. 

The Siah Koh includes the mountain fortress of Ghor, which gave 
Its name to a dynasty of Afghan conquerors of Hindustan, which wus 
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Afghanistan is about five millions, but only about half can a n. 
be reckoned as Afghans. 1 7 47 -*^ 38 

In 1836 the Afghans were separated from British punjah 
territories by the empire of Runjeet Singh in the Punjab; and Sindc. 
and also by the dominions of the Amirs of Sinde on the 
lower Indus. But Afghanistan had always been the high¬ 
way for armies invj^^iiiig India ; for Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek in ancient times, and for I'n.rk, Afghan, and Moghul 
in a later age. In the earlier years of ilic present century, 
as already related, missions were sent by the British 
government to form defensive alliances with the Amir 
of Kdl)ul and the .Shah of Persia against the supposed 
designs of the first Napoleon. 

The Afghans are Muhammadans of the Sunni faith ; they The 
reverence the first ^four Khalifs, and have no particular Afghan 
veneration for the prophet Ali. They are split up into 
tribes, clans, and families, each under its own head, com¬ 
mander, or Sirdar; and they are often at war or f»iiid, and 
often engaged in conspiiacics, rebellions, and assassinations. 

They are tall, burly, active men, with olive complexions, 
dark Jewish features, black eyes, and long black hair hang¬ 
ing down in curls. Their countenances are calm, and they 
affect a frankness and bon-hommie; they will sometimes 
indulge in a rude jocularity; but their ex|>ression is savage, 
and evil passions are often raging in their hearts like 
hidden fires. They are bloodtliirsly, deceitful, and de¬ 
praved j ready to sell their country, their honour, and their 
very souls for lucre. They care for nothing but fighting 
and loot j delighting in the din of arms, the turmoil of 
battle, and the plunder of the killed and wounded; without 
any relish for home life or domestic ties; without a sting of 
remorse or a sense of shame. Then* are no people on 
earth that have a fin|jrV*ys*Q **5 o*" ^ morale. They are 
the relics of a nation who have played out their parts in 
hi.story. In bygone ages they conquered Hindustan on the 
one side and Persia on the other; but the conquering 
instinct has died away amidst the incessant discord of 
family feuds and domestic broils. 

In olden time there were fierce contentions between 

founded in the twelfth century of the Christian era. The same name 
reappears in Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, which is now a heap 
of mins. See ante^ pp .*77 to 80, 
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A.D. Abdalis and Ghilzais. The Abdalis were descended from 
17 47-^^ 38 jiig sQus of a wife, and the Ghilzais from the sons of a con- 
Abdalis cubine. Accordingly the Abdalis declared that they alone 
and the true Afghans, and that the Ghilzais were an illegi- 

Ghilzais. timate offspring. It was a later version of the old feud 
between Sarah and Hagar, between the children of Isaac 
and the children of Ishmael. iTltimately the Abdalis 
got the uppermost, and the Ghilzais took refuge in the 
mountains. 0 ^ 

Diiranis The Abdalis are pure Afghans; legitimate and orthodox, 
and Baruk Jo ancient limes there was a distinguished offshoot, known 
as the tribe of Banikzais. In modern times the Abdalis 
have been known as Ddranfs ; and a distinction has grown 
up between the Ddranfs and the Baruk^ais. The origin of 
this distinction is unknown, but the ri\{alry between the two 
is the key to Afghan history. The dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was known as the Ddrani Shahs; ^ their hereditary 
ministera. were heads of the Barukzai tribe; and Afghan 
history has culminated in modem times in the transfer of 
the sovereignty from the Shah to the minister, from the 
Ddranf to the Barukzai.^ 

Death of The modern history of the Afghans begins with the 
Nadir assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747. This catastrophe 

Shah, convulsed Asia like the sudden death of Alexander the 

Afghans Great at Babylon twenty-two centuries ago. The overgrown 
return to Persian empire was broken up, and there were bloody wars 
Kandahar, for the fragments. The Afghan Sirdars and their several 
contingents left the Persian array, and went to Kandahar to 
choose a Shah for themselves, who should be a king in his 
own right, and owe no allegiance to the Persian or the 
Moghul. 

The Afghans could not agree about a Shah. The Sirdars 
quarrelled and wrangled according''^ their wont. Some 

^ Ferrier snys that the name of Durani was given to the Abdalis 
by Ahmad Shah Abd.ili on his accession to the throne in 1747 ; but the 
name may have had a still earlier origin. Both i idranls and Barukzais 
were originally included under the name of Abdalis. 

* There are m<jre intricacies «f clans and tribes, which would only 
bewilder general readers. Thus the hereditary ministers, described 
hereafter as Barukzais, were, properly speaking, Mohamedzais, the 
most distinguished branch of the Barukzais. The Mohamedzais com* 
prised alxiut four or five thousand families whilst the Barukzais num¬ 
bered fifty thousand families. 
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called out for Ahmad < Khan, the chief of the Ddranis; a.d. 
others called out for Jemal Khan, the chief of the Barukxais; *747**838 
but in their hearts every Sirdar wanted to be the Shah. At 
' last a holy Dervish called out amidst the uproar, “ God has Ahmad 
made Ahmad Khan the greatest man amongst you ! ” And Shah: 
he twisted barley stalks into a wreath and placed it on the coronation 
head of Ahmad Khyi. .»Then Jemal Khan hailed Ahmad Kanj-w 
Khan as Shah ; ^ and the people carried Ahmad Khan to • 

the great mosque at Kandahar; and the chief Mulla poured 
a measure of wheat upon Ins head, and proclaimed that he 
was the chosen of God and the Afghans. So Ahmad Khan 
Ddranf became Shah of Kandahar, and Jemal Khan 
Baruk/.ai was the greatest man in the kingdom next the 
Shah. 

All this while Kdbul was held by certain Persian families, Surrender 
who were known as I^uzzilbashes, or “ Red-caps for when 
Nadir Shah was alive he placed the Persian “ Red-caps" in 
. the fortress of Bala Hissar,-^ to hold the city qt Kdbul bashes, 
against the Afghans. The Kuzzilbashes are Shiahs, whilst 
the -Afghans are Sunnis; nevertheless Ahmad Shah made 
a league with the " Red caps," and they opened their 
gates to him, and be became Shah of Kdbul as well as of 
Kandahar. Henceforth Ahmad Khan spent the spring and 
summer at the city of Kdbiil, and the autumn and winter 
at the city of Kandahar. 

Ahmad Shah treated his Sirdars as friends and equals, but Glorious 
he showed the greatest kindness to Jemal Khan. He kept reign of 
the Afghans constantly at war, so that no one cared to con- 
spire against him. He conquered all Afghanistan to the 'j>,il-ani, 
banks of the Oxus; all Herdr and Khorasisan; all Ka.<‘hmir 1747-73. 
and the Punjab as far as the Himalayas; and all Sinde and 
Beluchistan to the shores of the liu'iin Ocean. He in¬ 
vaded Hindustan, ca^/ured D*lhi. and re-established the 
sovereignty of the Great Mogluil.’* He gave his Sirdars 
governments and commands in the countries he conquered; 
and they lived in great wealth and honour, and were faithful 

^ Shah signifies “king,” and Mirza si;jnifies “prince,” or son of 
the Shah. 

* The Bala Hissar, or “ palace of lings,” las been the scene of 
many a revolution and massacre. Ar this moment (November, 1879,) 
it is being destroyed by the British army. 

• See ante, pp, 338, 347. 
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to him all his days. He died in 1773, being the year after 
Warren Hastings was made Governor of Bengal. 

Ahmad Shah left eight sons, but he set aside his first-bom, 
and named his second son 'I’imur Mirza to be his successor * 
on the throne. The first-born was proclaimed Shah at 
Kandahar, but Tirniir marcheil an army against him ; and 
all the chief men on the side of the fijst born deserted his 
cause and went over to I’lmur, bat Tiniiir beheaded them 
on the spot lest they should prove to be spies. 'I’hen the 
first-born fled into exile, and Timur Shah sat on the throne 
of his father, Ahmad Shah. 

Tiniiir Shah gave commands and honours to his Sirdars, 
and heaped rewards on the head of Payendah Khan, the son 
of Jemal Khan, who succeeded his father as hereditary chief 
of the Barukzais. But the Sirdars thwarted the new Shah, 
and wanted to be his masters; and he abandoned himself to 
his pleasures and put his tiust in ihe Kuzzilbashes. 

At this lime the people oi Balkh to the northward of 
Kibul were insolent and unruly. 1 They affronted every 
governor that Timur Shah put over them, and refusetl to 
pay taxes; and at last no Sirdar would accept the gox ern- 
ment. So the matter became a jest amongst the Afghans; 
and monkeys were taught to howl with grief, and throw dust 
upon their heads, whenever one of them was offered the 
government of Balkh. 

Meanwhile there were troubles in the Punjab and Sinde; 
and Timiir Shah went to Peshawar with his army of Kuz il- 
bashes to put them down. One afternoon the Sliah was 
taking his siesta in the fortress at Peshawar, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes were slumbering outside the walls, when a company 
of armed conspirators got in by treachery, and sought to 
murder him. 'I'imur Sliah heard th^ tumult, and ran n.to a 
tower and barred the gateway. He tknn hastened to the top 
of the tower, and shouted to the Kuzzilbashes below, and 
unfolded his long Kashmir turban, and waved it from the 
battlements. The Red-caps awoke just in time. The 
conspirators were breaking into the tower when they were 
assailed and cut to pieces. The leader of the conspiracy 

1 Balkh is a fertile hut little known territory to the northwai-d of 
Kibul, between the sui-ualled Himalayas (Koh-i-Baba) and the Oxus. It 
was the Baktria of Herodotus. *1 he beautifufRoxana, whom Alexander 
loved and married, was a daughter of the king of Baktria, 
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escaped to the mountiiins, but was cajoled into surrender ^ d 
by solemn oaths of pardon and promises of reward, and 1747-1838 

was then put to death without scruple. Timdr Shah was so - 

furious at the outbreak that he wreaked his vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Peshawai, and put a third of the people 
to the sword. 

After this massat*re Timdr Shah was stricken with re- Remorse- 
morse and terror, and grew melancholy mad. He died and 
in 1793, leaving twenty-three sons to fight against each other “adness. 
for the throne of Afghanistan. 

The princes were i)reparing for war when Payendah Khan, Imprison- 
the new chief of the llaruk/.ais, averted the bloodshed. He and 
had resolved that the fifth son of Timdr Shah, named 
Zemdn, should succeed to the throne; but he called all the 
sons of Timdr Shahpi and all the Sirdars, together in one 
building in order that they might choose a Shah. After long ' 
debate Zemdn quietly left the assembly followed by Payendah 
Khan; and all those who remained behind found Hiat the 
doors and windows were locked and barred, and that the 
place was surrounded by soldiers. For the space of five 
days no one could get out, and no one could break in. 

Every day a small morsel of bread was given to each 
prisoner, which sufficed to keep him alive ; and when they 
were all reduced to skin and bone, they yielded to their 
fate, and swore allegiance to Zemin Shah. 

After this Zemin Shah resolved to cripple the power of Oppres- 
the Sirdars. He would not seek to conciliate them as his 
father and grandfather had done; but he deprived them of ghah*”*** 
their conimands and emoluments. He grew jealous of 
Payendah Khan to whom he owed his throne, and removed 
him from his posts, and reduced him to pj^verty. The flames 
of discontent began to <^pread abroad amongst the Sirdars, 
but were quenched by'*freachery hnd massacre. Many were 
tempted to court by oaths and promises, and were then put 
to death. In this manner Zemin Shah established a reign of 
terror at Kibul. 

At this time the brothers of Zemin Shah were dispersed Plots and 
over the provinces, and breaking out in plots and insurrec- Insurrec¬ 
tions, The Sikhs were rebelling in the Punjab. Zemin 
Shah set out from Kibul to repress the revolt; but he was 
called back by the news that his eldest brother had been 
proclaimed l^ah at Kandahar, and that another brother, 

N N 
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a,d. named MahmiSd Mirza, had rebelled at HersCt. After a 
1747-1838 while his eldest brother was taken prisoner and deprived 
of eyesight j and Mahmdd Mirza was bribed to quietness 
by being appointed governor of Herdt. 

Pacifica- Zemin Shah next marched to Lahore, and quieted the 
non of the gikh rebels in like manner. He cajoled the head rebel, 
rise??’ Runjeet Singh, into a show of obedience, and appointed 
Rnnject Viceroy of the Punjab ; but from that day the Punjab 
Singh. was lost to the Af|hans, and passed into the bands of the 

Sikhs. Runjeet Singh proved himself to be a warrior of 
mark, who laid the foundations of a Sikh empire. His 
later relations with the British government have already 
been told in dealing with the administration of I^rd Minto. 
Shah When Zemin Shah had settled Lahore, he placed his 
Shuja at brother Shah Shuja in the governraeat of Peshawar, which 
® ' ^as the gate of the Punjab, and then returned to Xdbul. 
^man Whilst Zemiin Shah was at Lahore, he threatened to in- 
Shah and yarie Hindustan, and invited Lord Wellesley to join him in 
Wellesley conquest of the Mahrattas. Had Lord Wellesley been 
1800. * acquainted with the surroundings of Zem^n Shah, he would 

have scoffed at the idea of an Afghan invasion. 

Plottings No sooner had Zerndn Shah returned to Kdbul than tidings 
at Kanda- reached him that the Barukzais were plotting against him 
acre of the K^^ndahar, to avenge the disgrace of Payendah Khan, 
Barukzab, Vibe. Accordingly Zemdn Shah hurried 

away to Kandahar, and thought to crush the Barukzais 
by confiscating their wealth, and executing all who were 
disaffected. The Barukzais grew desperate, and plotted to 
set up Shah Shuja of Peshawar in the room of Zemdn 
Shah; but the plot was betrayed by one of the conspirators. 
Accordingly Payepdah Khan, and every Sirdar who had 
leagued with him, were summoned to the fortress at Kan¬ 
dahar under the pretence *of being'^onsulted by the Shah 
on public affairs. One by bnfe they were conducted into the 
presence of Zemdn Shah and* butchered on the spot, and 
their bodies were exposed in the public square. In this 
way Zemdn Shah established his authority at Kandahar, 
and then returned to Kibul. 

Payendah Khan, chief of the Barukzais, left nineteen 
d^roned*®®”® different mothers, and the eldest was named 

asylum at Futih Khan. When the unfortunate father was murdered 
Ludhiana, at Kandahar, Futih Khan fled td* Herdt,, and began to 
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plot with MahmiSd Mirza, the governor of Herdt, to de- a.d.' 
throne Zemdn Shah, and set up Mahindd in his room. 1747*1838 

When their plans were all ready, Futih Khan conducted - 

Mahmud to Kandahar, and raised an army of Barukzais, 
and marched towards Kdbul. Zemdn Shah came out against 
them, but was defeated utterly, and taken prisoner and 
deprived of siglift *Mahindd thus became Shah of 
Afghanistan, whilst his blinded brother Zemdn fled through 
many countries, and suit#red many pangs and privations, 
and at last found an asylum at Liidhiana in British 
territory. Thus the once famous Afghan ruler, who 
threatened to conquer Hindustan, and excited the alarm of 
Lord Wellesley, was supi)orted to the end of his days on 
a pension granted him by the Ea-st India Company, 

Mahmiid was Shah only in name ; the real sovereign Mahmdd 
was Futih Khan, the Vizier, who had succeeded his father *ah, 
as chief of the Barukzais, Mahraiid the Hurunl Shah was 
a puppet like the Mahratta Sahuj whilst Futih Jffhan, the 
Barukzai Vizier, was a Peishwa like Balaji Rao. 

In 1801-2 there were risings of the Ghilzais, the children Risings of 
of the concubine, the Ishmaels of the Afghans; but Futih the 
Khan attacked them in the mountains and routed them Ghilzais. 
with great slaughter; and he then built up a pyramid with 
their heads and returned in triumph to Kabul. 

After a while there was a bloody strife at Kdbul between the Sunnis and 
Sunnis and the Shiahs ; in other words, between the Afghans Shiahs: 
and the Red-cap.s. Tlie Red-caps thought to spite the Sunnis 
by tormenting an Afghan boy; and the parents of the lad went ^ashe 
to the palace for justice, and were told to go to the mosque.^ 

The parents ran into the great mosque at Kdbul whilst a 
Saiyid was preaching, and rent their clotbes and filled the air 
with their cries. The Sgiyid stopped the sermon to hear their 
story, and then i!isue#a fatwa*for the slaughter of all the 
Shiahs in Kdbul. The SunnPeongregation armed themselves 
and rushed to the quarter qf the Kuzzilbashes, slaughtered 
* every Red-cap they met in the streets, and then broke into the 

* The Ddraui Shahs had always trimmed between the Afghans and 
the Kuzzilbashes, or Red-caps, and stood aloof ftom every conflict 
between the two. Accordingly both the Diirani Shah and the 
Barukzai Vizier got rid of the petition Of the parents by referring the 
complainants to a relbpous tribunal. 

’ A fatwa wa.s a religions command bearing some resemblance to a 
papal bull. 


N N 2 
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A.D. houses, carried off the plunder, and set the buildings on fire. 
1747-1838 The storm raged throughout four days. At last the Barukzai 
Vizier interposed with a troop of horsemen, and put a stop 
to the riot, but not before four hundred Kuzzilbashes 
had been slain. 

.Shah The Sunnis had been scattered by matchlock and sabre, 
Shuja but their wrath was not appeased, ancf they swore to be 

1803-9, revenged on the friends of the Shiahs. In 1803, when 

the Barukzai Vizier was putting (town revolts amongst the 
mountain tribes at a distance from Kdbul, Shah Shuja was 
persuaded to come from Peshawar, and was hailed by the 
Sunni multitude at Kdbul with shouts and acclamations. 
Mahmiid Shah fled in alarm to the Bala Hissar, but soon 
found himself a close prisoner in one of the dungeons. 
Shortly afterwards the Barukzai Vizier returned to Kdbul 
and became minister to Shah Shuja.^ 

In 1809 there were other plots and other explosions. 
Shuia to Shlija bad grown impatient of the dictation of his 

Ludhiana, Banikzai Vizier and removed him from office; and then went 
1809. to Peshawar to receive Mr. El})hinstone, and make an alliance 
with the English against France and Napoleon. Meanwhile 
the deposed Vizier leagued with the Kuzzilbashes, and 
delivered his old master, Mahmtid Shah, from his prison, 
and placed him on the throne ai Kdbul. Shah Shuja com¬ 
pleted his negotiations with Mr. Elphinstone, and then 
turned back to go to Kdbul, but was routed by the Barukzais 
and Kuzzilbashes; and he iled through the Punjab to British 
territory, and became a pensioner at Ludhiana like his 
brother Zemdn Shah. 

Mahmud Mahmiid Shah was thus restored to the throne of Afghan- 
Shah istan, but he was still feeble and effeminate, and a mere 
iSg-ie’ hands of his' Barukzai Vkier, Futih Khan. He 

^ ■ abandoned himself to his ^leasures,\nd left the govern¬ 
ment to his Vizier. But Afghanistan prospered under the 
rule of the Barukzai Futih Khan was a conqueror as well 
as an administrator. He reduced Sinde and Beluchistan 
to obedience, but he could do nothing in the Punjab, for 
he was constantly baffled and defeated by the Sikh ruler, 
Runjeet Singh. 

^ The Barukzai Vizier’s acceptance of office under Shah Shuja, whilst 
his old master Mahmiid was pining in the dungeons of the Bala Hissar, 
is one of those typical data which serve to bDng out the real character 
of the Afghans. 
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About this time Herdt became a bone of contention a.d. 
between the Afghans and the Persians. ^ It has already 1747-1838 
been seen that when Zemdn was Shah, his brother Mahmdd —: 

became governor of Herdt. When Mahmdd became Shah, bJtwcCT 
another i)rolher, named Firuz, became governor of Herat. Persia and 
Firuz coined money in the name of Mahmdd Shah, and his Afghanis- 
son married a daughter of Mahmud Shah; but Firuz ruled ®huut 
Herdt as an independent sovereign, and refused to send 
any tribute to Kdbul. , , 

In 1816 Firuz was Between two fires. On one side Herat 
Kdbul demanded tribute; on the other side Persia de- seized by 
maiided possession. At last Persia sent an army to take vizier* 
possession of Herdt, and Firuz was forced to send for plundering 
help to Kdbul. 'I'he Barukzai Vizier rejoiced over the re- of the 
quest. He marched an army to Herdt before the Persians zenana, 
reached the place; Vjd he entered the fortress and declared 
that Firuz was a rebel, and took him prisoner and sent 
iiim to Kdbul. At the same time the Vizier'^ younger 
brother. Dost Muhammad Khan, broke into the zenana 
and robbed the ladies of their jewels, and carried away a 
girdle set with precious stones that was worn by the daughter 
of Mahmdd Shah. Futih Khan w'as angry at this out¬ 
rage, and ordered his brother to restore the girdle; but 
Dost Muhammad Khan refused to give it back, and fled 
away to Kashmir.® 

All this while Kamran Mirza, the son of Mahmdd Shah, Blinding 
had been very jealous of the Vizier; and when he heard that 
his sister at Herdt had been robbed of her girdle, he com- 
j)lained to his father very bitterly. So Mahmdd Shah wa.s 
persuaded to avenge the insult by destroying the Viziei’s 
eyesight, and Kamran hastened to Herdt to carry out 

the sentence. Futih Khan was, surprised and bound, 

* 

# • , 

' The Shah of Persia claimed Herat on the ground that it had been 
conquered by Nadir Shah. The claim however was a mere sham. 

Persia nnght jurt as well have claimed Kab^l aud Kandahar, since 
lK)th provinces had been conquered by Nadi*- Shah. The plain fact was 
tb it Ahmad Shah Ddranl had conquered Heiit, but his succe.s«ors 
could not hold it, as it was too remote from Kdbul; and Herat became 
an independent sovereignty in the hands of any Afghan prince who 
obtained the government. 

3 This is the first appearance of Dost Muhammad Khan, the founder 
of the Barukzai dynasty, upon the pa« of history. At a later perUAl 
he wa.s a leading ^aracier in the Afghan war of 1839-42. 
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A.D. and his eyes were pierced with red-hot needles in the presence 
17^2*38 Qf Kamran.' 

When Dost Muhammad Khan heard what had been done, 
hammad he raised an army in Kashmir and marched against Kibul 
Khan takes to avenge the atrocity committed on his eldest brother. 
Kdbul! Mahmud Shah was seized with terror at the approach of 
FuUh avenging array, and fled away io G|\azni, the half-way 

Khan. fortress between Kdbul and Kandahar. At Ghazni he was 
joined by his son, Kamran, and the blind Barukzai Vizier 
from Herdt. But his kingdom had passed out of his 
hands, and his troops deserted him in large numbers, and 
went over to Dost Muhammad Khan. In his wrath he 
sent for the blind Vizier, and ordered his Sirdars to put 
him to death before his eyes. Kamran struck the first 
blow. All the Sirdars then began to torment the blind 
Vizier with their daggers; and after enduring excruciating 
agony, Futih Khan expired without a groan. 

Duranf The pk^s and broils which followed are tedious and be- 
imppets wildering. Mahnidd Shah and his son, Kamran, fled to 
zafr^rr^' became independent rulers of that remote 

1818-26. territory. The surviving sons of Payendah Shah, known 
as the Barukzai brothers, assumed diffident commands in 
Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmir, and Beliichistan. But Afghan¬ 
istan was without a sovereign. Not one of the Barukzai 
brothers ventured at this period to usurp the DiSranf sove¬ 
reignty. They were willing to set up Shah Shuja as a puppet 
and to rule Afghanistan in his name ; but Shah Shuja refused 
to accept their terras, and insisted upon being absolute and 
uncontrolled sovereign of the Afghans. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the Barukzai brothers abandoned Shah Shuja, 
and he was forced to return to Liidhiana. They then tried 
to set up another prince of the family : but soon found that 
their new Diiranf puppet w?s plotti^ against them with 
Shah Shuja on one side at Liidhiana, and with Mahmud 


^ The following table of Duranl Shahs and Barukzai Viziers may be 
found a convenient aid to the memory :— 


Ahmad Shah Durani 

*747 

Jemal Khan Barukzai 

*747 

Timiir Shah „ 

1773 

rayemlah Khan „ 

*773 

Zt-m^n Shah ,, 

*793 

Futih Khan „ 

1800 

Mahmud .^hah „ . . 

1800 


1803 

Shah Shuja „ . . 

Mahmdd Shah {festored) . 

1803 

1809 

Dost Muhammad Khan 
Barukzai, Amir of Kabul 

1826 
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Sliah on the other side at Herdt. The result was that the a.d. 
puppet was dethroned, and the Barukzai brothers quarrelled 1747-1838 

amongst themselves, whilst Runjeet Singh occupied Peshawar - 

and Persia threatened Herdt. 

At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad Khan became master Dost 
of Kdbul. Subsequently he was formally elected king by 
an assembly of Sirdar^ and proclaimed Amfr by the chief 
Mdlla, with all the Ceremonies that had been observed at the Kdbul, 
coronation of Ahmad Shah. But he was environed by dangers. 1826-36. * 
On the north there were revolts in Balkh; on the south one 
of his brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar; on 
the east he was harassed by Runjeet Singh at Peshawar, 
with Shah Shuja and the British government in the back¬ 
ground ; on the west there was Mahmdd Shah and Kamran 
at Herdt, with Persia plotting behind and Russia looming 
in the distance. Aftidst such perplexities Dost Muhammad 
Khan was willing and anxious to conclude an alliance with '' 
the British government, provided only he could be assured 
that the English were not plotting to restore Shah ^huja, and 
would help him to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. 

In the midst of these turmoils, (Ireat Britain and Russia Contea- 
were at variance in Central Asia. The bone of contention hons 
was JHcrdt. From a remote antiquity Herdt has been the 
key to India j the first turnpike on the great highway from ' 
Persia to Hindustan.^ In 1836 Russia was n>aking a cat’s 
paw of Persia and urging the Shall to seize Ilerdt. Great 
Britain was anxious to keep Persia out of Herdt, lest the 
place should become a gateway tlirough which Russia might 
advance towards India. But the British government did 
not tell Persia plainly that war would be declared if she 
attempted to occupy Herdt, Had this been done, Persia 
would never have besieged Herdt, ajid an English army 
would never have inwded Afghanistan. 

The result of all^bis underplotting and hesitation was Herdt 
that in 1837 the Shah of Persia marched an army against Yar 
Herdt. By this time the government of Herdt had changed 
hands. Mahmdd Shah had been murdered in 1829, and 13^0-36. ' 

1 The fortifed city of Herat is a quadrangle about four miles on each 
side, It was surrounded by a rampart of earth about ninety feet high, 
vrhicb appeared to environ the city like a long hill. The rampart w'as 
supported on the inside by buttresses of ma'-onry; and was surmounted 
by a wall thirty feet high, Hanked with round towers and loop-holed for 
niusketry. • 
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A.D. his son Kamran was sovereign of HerjCt; but Kamran was 
1742^*^3^ a slave to opium-eating and other enervating pleasures, and 
“ his Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was the real ruler. Yar 
Muhammad Khan was a cruel and extortionate despot; he 
has been described as the most accomplished villain in 
Central Asia; but at this period he hated Persia with all his 
heart and soul. On one occasion he had Jpeen entrapped into 
a meeting with a Persian prince on the frontier, under pre¬ 
tence of settling all,.differences between Herdt and Persia; 
and two of his teeth had been fotcibly extracted to induce 
him to comply with the. demands of the Shah.^ Kamran 
would have submitted to the Shah of Persia at the first 
summons; but Yar Muhammad Khan swore that he would 
never surrender Herdt until his teeth were restored to his 
gums; and that as long as he had a sabre to draw or a 
cai tridge to fire, he would never bow ifis head to the Kajar 
Shah. 

Persia The siege of Herdt was one of the most memorable 
besieges events of the time. It lasted from November, 1837, to 

September, 1838. The Afghans fought manfully, harassing 
* the Persian army with repeated sorties. Even the women 
and children mounted the walls, and thiew down bricks and 
stones on the Persian soldiers. But the canals which sup¬ 
plied the city with water were cut off by the enemy; the 
inhabitants were starving; and Kamran was treacherously 
plotting the surrender of the city to the Persians. Indeed, 
Herdt would have been lost to the Afghans, but for the 
heroic exertions of a young lieutenant, named Eldred 
Pottinger, who was present in the city during the siege. 
Pottinger animated the Afghan’ soldiery by his gallant 
exploits, and cheered the drooping spirits of Yar Muham¬ 
mad Khan by his energy and counsel. At last the siege 
was brought to a close by diplomacy.^ The British govern¬ 
ment threatened Persia with war, and the Shah raised the 
siege of Herdt, and returned to his own dominions. 

* The Persian prince was Abbas Mirza, eldest son of Futih Ali Shah, 
the second sovereign of the Kajar dynasty. Abbas Mirza died a few 
months aftenn'ards, and Yar Muhamm^ Khan escaped to Herat. 
Futih Ali Shah died in 1834, and was succeeded on the throne of Persia 
by his son, Muhammad ^hah, who besieged Herdt in 1837. Futih Ali 
Snah, sovereign of Persia, must not be confounded with Futih Khan, 
the Borukzai minister at Kdbul, who was murdered in the year 1817, 
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All this while Dost Muhammad Khan was most anxious a.d. 
to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. He implored Lord 1747*1835 
Auckland to call on Runjeet Singh to restore Peshawar. But 
the Ejjritish government had no desire to pick a quarrel with 
Runjeet Singh, and declined to interfere. The result was 
that Dost Muhammad Khan made advances to Russia, and 
received a Russia^ mission at Kabul; and the British 
government in return resolved to dethrone 1 lost Muhammad 
Khan, and restore Shah Sjjuja to the throne of Kabul, 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AFGHAN WAK : LORDS AUCKLAND AND ELLENBOROUH. 

A.D. 1839 TO 1842. 

A.DA On the ist of October, 1838, Lorcf Auckland published 
18 39-18 42 ^ declaration of war at Simla; and shortly afterwards the 
British British forces were on the move for Kdbul. They could 
arnjy not march through the Punjab, because Rtmject Singh 
advances refused permission. Accordingly they marchetl through 
to Quetta, gjnde to Quetta; and there the Bombay column joined the 
Bengal column. At Quetta Sir John Keane took the com¬ 
mand of the united armies, and then set out for Kilbul. 
Capture of Kandahar was captured in April, 1839. A British force 
Kandahar, was left at Kandahar under the command of General Nott; 

Major (now Sir Henry) Rawiinson, was placed in 
*839 * ” ^ political charge of the province in the name of Shah Shuja. 
In July^ Ghazni was taken by storm,^ and Dost Muhammad 
Khan fled over the Oxus into Bokhara. In August the 
British army entered Kdbul, and Shah Shuja was restored 
to the throne of Afchanistan. Henceforth he was supposed 
to govern the country under the advice and help of the 
English minister and envoyf Sir Wilftam Macnaghten. 

Russian In November, 1839, the Russian government sent a 
expedition counter expedition from Orenberg towards Khiva, with the 
itsSluM* establishing Russian influence over the three Usbeg 

Khanates to the northward of the Oxus. The time of 
year, however, was most unfortunate. Winter snows and 

1 At the storming of Ghazni the late Sir Henry Durand distinguislied 
himself as a young subaltern in the Engineers by blowing up the 
Kashmir gate. 
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waterless wastes forbade the Russian force to reach Khiva; A.ii. 
and after heroically fighting against the severest privations 1839-1842, 
and disasters, it was compelled to return to Orenberg. - 

Meanwhile the Afghans seemed perfectly satisfied with British 
British* occupation. Large subsidies were paid by the 
English envoy to Afghan chiefs, as well as to the moun- ^ * 
tain tribes who guarded the passes; whilst the presence 
of the English troop^was a godsend to all the shop-keepers 
and jirovision-dealers in the bazars. The British army 
remained at Kdbul during f84o. TowarJs the end of the 
year, Dost Muhammad Khan surrendered to the English 
envoy, and was sent to Calcutta, where he was detained as 
a prisoner, but treated as a guest. The old Barukzai 
warrior was indeed often entertained at Government House, 
where he is said to have played at chess with Miss Eden, 
the sister of the GovCrnor-General. ^ 

Meanwhile there were complications at Herdt. After the Herat af- 
retrcat of the Shah of Persia in 1838, the revenues of Hcrdt fairs, 1838- 
were exhausted, the troops were without pay, the inhabitants 
were starving, and the Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was 
trying to raise money and get rid of the surplus population, 
by selling the people as slaves to the Usbegs. The British 
government averted these evils by advancing large sums of 
money for the payment of the troops, the repair of the for¬ 
tifications, and the relief of Kamran and his Vizier; no 
doubt with the view of establishing a permanent influence 
at Herdt. 

Kamran and his Vi/.ier were in no way grateful for Witlidraw- 
these subsidies. I'hey suspected that the fetish govern- aD’f Major 
ment had sinister designs on Herdt, and accordingly opened 
up a treacherous correspondence with the Shah of Persia, ° 
Major D’Arcy Todd, who had been appointed English Auckland, 
envoy at Herat, withhe]|j the money payments on his own 
authority, unless the Vizier agreed to receive a contingent 
of British troops into HerSt. The result was that the 
Vizier grew furious at the stoppage of the subsidies, and 
called on Major Todd either to pay up the money or 
to leave Herat. Major Todd was so disgusted with the 
perfidy and greediness of the Herdt rulers, that he threw 
up his post and returned to British territory. Lord Auckland 
was naturally exasperated at* th6 abandonment of Herdt. 

Matters had been squared with Persia, and the continued 
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presence of Major Todd would have sufficed to maintain 
British influence at Herdt. Major Todd was dismissed from 
political employ, but found a soldier’s death four years 
afterwards on the field of Ferozeshahar. 

The British occupation of Afghanistan continued Arough 
the year 1841, for it was not deemed safe to leave Shah 
Shuja unprotected at Kdbul. Meanwhile, the double govern¬ 
ment satisfied no one. Shah Shuja was smarting under the 
dictation of Sir Wjlliam Macnaghten. The English envoy 
and minister was in his turn impatient of Afghan ways 
and prejudices. The Afghan officials were disgusted with 
the order and regularity of English administration, which 
was introduced under the new regime. The Mullas refused 
to offer up public prayers for Shah Shuja, declaring that he 
was not an independent sovereign. Even the rise of 
prices, which filled the pockets of the bazar dealers, 
lessened the value of money and excited the discontent of 
the ma^es. 

So long however as subsidies and money allowances were 
lavished amongst turbulent Sirdars and refractory mountain 
tribes, there was no lack of loyalty tovv-ards Shah Shuja and 
his English allies. But the flow of gold could not last for 
ever. The revenues of Afghanistan had been overrated. 
The British authorities had put their trust in the estimates 
of Shah Shuja when at Ludhiana; forgetting the Machia¬ 
vellian maxim that it is dangerous to rely upon the repre¬ 
sentations and hopes of exiles. The expenses of the 
British occupation were so enormous that economy was 
imperative. Accordingly Sir William Macnaghten began to 
cut down the subsidies'and money allowances. From that 
moment the loyalty, which had sprung up in a single night 
like the prophet’s''gourd, began to sicken and die away. 
The Afghans grew weary qf the El^glish, and their puppet 
ruler, Shah Shuja. Conspiracies were formed; petty out¬ 
breaks became frequent; whilst the Ghilzais, and other 
mountain tribes at the passes, being no longer bribed into 
acquiescence, became most troublesome and disorderly. 

At this period there were no alarms for the s^ety of the 
British army in Kdbul. On the contrary, English officers 
had been induced to bring up their wives and families from 
the depressing heats of Bengal to the cool climate of Kdbul; 
and no precautions were taken against a possible rising of 
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the whole people. The British cantonment was three miles a.d. 
from the city, with only a mud wall round it that could be 1839-1842' 
easily ridden over. Sir William Macnaghten and his family 
lived in a house close by the cantonments; he had been 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and was about to be suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir Alexander Burnes as envoy and minister at 
Kdbul. Burnes himielf *Was as much at home at Kdbul as 
at Calcutta; he occupied a house near the centre of the 
city, surrounded by bazari, and above all by a turbulent 
population of Afghans and Kuzzilbashes, who were ever and 
anon endeavouring to settle the knotty disputes between 
Sunnfs and Shiahs by force of arms. 

Meantime there had been some changes in the command General 
of the British army of occupation. General Elphinstone, Elphm- 
an aged and infirm oQjcer, unfit for the post, had taken the 
place of Sir John Keane. Next to Cleneral Elphinstone » 
were Sir Robert Sale and Brigadier Shelton. 

The British army of occupation was exposed tei danger Bala 
from another cause. It had-been originally quartered in the HU-iar. 
fortress kiiowm as the Bala Hissar, which commanded the 
whole city and suburbs of Kdbul. So long as the British 
kept possession of the Bala Hissar, they could hold out 
against any insurrection. But Shah Shuja quartered his 
harem in the Bala Hissar, and objected to the presence of 
the English soldiers ; and Sir William Macnaghten was 
weak enough to remove the troops from the fortress, and 
quarter them in an unprotected cantonment about three 
miles from the city. 

Tlie catastrophe that followed may be told in a few words. General 
In October, 1841, Sir Robert Sale left Kdbul with a brigade 
to re-open communications between Kdbul and Jellalabad, 
which had been clos^ by the disaffected mountaineers. 

Sale effected his task after a long struggle and considerable 
loss. His subsequent defence of Jellalabad against the 
repeated assaults of a large Afghan army is one of the 
heroic events in the war. 

On the and of November, 1841, an insurrection broke insurrec- 
out in the streets of Kdbul. Sir Alexander Burnes thought tion at 
of escaping to the English cantonment in the disguise of an • 
Afghan; but he changed his mind, and resolved to hold Burnes,*^ 
out to the last in his English uniform. He barricaded his Novem- 
house, and sent to Macnaghten for a battalion of infantry her, 1S414 
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A.D. and two field-piecefj. Such a force at the beginning of the 
1839 1842 outbreak would have saved the life of Burnes. Its appear^ 
ance in the streets of Kdbul would have led the Kuzzil- 
bashes to rally round Burnes, and raise the War-cry 
against the Sunnis. But Macnaghten was doubtful, and 
General Klphinstone was afraid that Shah Shuja might 
object, and the two together agreed' to wait for further 
information. Meanwhile the mob of Kdbii], the most 
dangerous in Cential Asia, was surging round the house of 
the Englishman. Burnes held out with thirty-two others 
from eight o'clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, 
when the mob burned down the gate, and rushed in, and all 
was over. Burnes and twenty-three others were killed; the 
remaining nine escaped by a miracle. 

National At three o’clock that same afternoon, Brigadier Shelton 
uprising, made a lame attempt to enter the city with a couple of 
battalions of infantry; but by this time the suburban popu¬ 
lation hud joined the rioters. It was impossible to cut a 
way through the narrow streets and crowded bazars, and 
Shelton was compelled to return to the cantonment. Mean¬ 
while the uproar was increasing in the city. Thousands of 
Afghans flocked to K^bul in hopes of plunder, and it .soon 
appeared that the whole Afghan nadon had risen against 
the rule of the foreigner. 

Proposed At this crisis the British commanders appear to have been 

General Eliihinstone and Sir William Macnaghten 
Jellalabad, planning a retreat to Jellalabad, the half-way house 
between Kdbul and Peshawar. Provisions were running 
short; the people of Kdbul kept back all supplies from 
the British cantonment, and the army of occupation was 
becoming demoralised. 

N^otia- At las^ Macnaghten began to n^otiate with the leaders 
tionswith of the insurrection, and especially ^ith Akbar Khan, the 
rebel eldest son of Dost Muhammad Khan. This man had fled 
ea ers. Kibul about the same time that his father had made 

his way to Bokhara; but on hearing of the revolt, he had 
hastened back to Kibul, and was bent on seizing the 
government of the country. Shah Shuja was shut up 
in the Bda Hissar but could do nothing; he was already 
ignored, and his end was drawing nigh. 

Akbar Khan and other Afghan Sirdars solemnly engaged 
to supply the British army with carriage and provisiens. In 
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return they received from Macnaghten promises of large a.d. 
sums of money, and hostages for the payment. But instead 1839-1842 
of keeping to their engagement, the Afghans demanded more r 
money and more hostages. Winter had set in, and snow 

was falling; and it was even proposed that the British army murder, 
should remain at Kdbul till the spring. At length, after many 
delays and evasions, there was a final meeting between 
.Macnaghten and the Afghan chiefs on the 23rd of December, 

1841. But the English eijvoy had given mortal offence to 
the Afghans, and when he appeared at the meeting he was 
suddenly attacked and murdered by Akbar Khan. 

Subsequently the Afghan chiefs tried to explain away the pestiuc- 
miirder. Akbar Khan vowed that he had acted on the mad 
impulse of the moment, and not with any deliberate in- 
tention of committing murder. Negotiations were renewed, the ^ 
and in January, 1842, the British forces began their Hhaiber. 
retreat from Kabul, followed by Akbar Khan and a large 
army of Afghans. Then followed a horrible «eries of 
treacheries and massacres. Akbar Khan demanded more 
hostages, including English ladies and children. The 
Ghilzai mountaineers covered the heights on either side of 
the Khaiber Pass, and poured a murderous fire on the retreat¬ 
ing force. Akbar Khan declared that he could not restrain 
the Ghilzais, but at the same time he permitted his own 
forces to share in the massacre and plunder. Thousands of 
British troops and camp-followers were carried off by suc¬ 
cessive volleys, or died of hunger and privations, or fell 
down in the snow from wounds or fatigue and were 
butchered by the Afghans. Thus perished a force which 
left Kdbul with four thousand fighting men, and twelve 
thousand followers. Out of all this number, only a solitary 
individual, an English surgeon named ^rydon, managed to 
escape to Jellalabad. ^He was«brought in by Sale’s garrison 
half dead from hunger and wounds; but he lived to tell 
the tale for more than thirty years afterwards. 

Such was the state of affairs in February, 1842, when Lord 
Lord Ellenborough landed at Calcutta and succeeded Lord hUen- 
Auckland as Governor-General. Men’s hearts were bursting 
with shame and indignation as they heard of the murder of coSlcting 
the British envoy, and the destruction of sixteen thousand feelings, 
men. Englishmen Ih India were burning to retrieve the 
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A.D. disgrace which had befallen British arms, and to avenge the 
1839-1842 slaughter which cast a gloom over the whole country. But 
Lord Auckland had been too much oppressed by the disaster 
to respond to the call; whilst Lord Ellenborough, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, was too much alarmed at the danger to which the 
British garrisons were exposed at Jellalabad and Kandahar, 
to plan such a scheme of vengeahce should vindicate 
the honour of England, and restore the prestige of British 
arms. 1 ^ 

Pollock’s A force was assembled under General Pollock to march 
advance to through the Punjab, and relieve Sale’s garrison at Jellalabad. 

Runjeet Singh died in June, 1839, and the Sikh rulers who 
came after him did not resist the passage of British troops. 
In due course Pollock marched his army through the 
Punjab and reached Peshawar, but halted there for some 
weeks to reassure the sepoys, who were reluctant to enter 
the Khaiber Pass. 

Advance In Apfil, 1842, Pollock crowned the heights of the Khaiber 
t^ellala- British infantry, and engaged hotly with the moun- 
* taineers; and within a short space of time the white dresses 

of the Ghilzais were to be seen flying off in all directions. 
He then pursued his victorious march through the Khaiber to 
Jellalabad, and reached the place at a critical moment. Sale 
had been closely beleaguered by a large army of Afghans 
under the command of Akbar Khanj and he had just 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the enemy, and compelled Akbar 
Khan to raise the siege and return to KdbuL 
Distrac- Meanwhile the city of Kdbul was distracted by the 
tioQsin stniggle between the factions of Barukzais and Ddranis. 

Kabul; ^ Banikzai chief, named Zemdn Khan, had taken posses- 

?hah*^*^*^* sion of the city;^ whilst the Ddranf sovereign, Shah Shuja, 

Shuja, shut himself up in the Bala Hissar. Indeed Shah Shuja 

was in sore peril and perplexity. H^^ent letters to Jellala¬ 
bad, swearing eternal devotion to the British government; 
and he sent messages to the Barukzai leaders, swearing to 
drive the British out of Afghanistan. . At last the Barukzais 
called upon him to lead the Afghan army against the British 
garrison at Jellalabad, and bound themselves by solemn 
oaths to protect him from all harm. The old DUranl left 
the fortress of the Bala Hissar decked out in all his robes 

* Zcmdn Khan a nephew of Dost Muhammad Khan, He had 
been elected king by the Barukzais in the ab^^ehce of Akbar Khan. 
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and jewels; and was then shot dead by an ambush of a.d. 
matchlock men, and rifled of all his precious things. *^ 4 ^ ' 

The Baruk/ais, however, failed for the moment to get the ^ 
mastery. The Bala Hissar was still in the hands of the versus 
Ddranfs, and a son of Shah Shuja was proclaimed sove- Duianls. 
reign within the walls of the fortress. The civil war con¬ 
tinued to rage betwein Ae two parties. There was fighting 
in the streets from house to house, whilst the guns of the 
Bala Hissar were playing i^)on the city. • 

At this juncture Akbar Khan returned from his defeat Abkar 
at Jellalabad. Both Barukzais and Ddranfs were dreading Khan, 
the return of the English; and Akbar Khan commanded the 
respect of all parties of Afghans by declaring that he was 
negotiating with General Sale. But Akbar Khan had his 
own game to play. y[e joined the Barukzais and captured 
the Bala Hissar. Then he went over to the Ddranfs, paid 
his homage to the son of Shah Shuja, and began to rule 
as minister. The boy sovereign however was in* mortal 
fear of being murdered by his self-constituted minister; 
and he at last escaped to the British camp, and placed 
himself under the protection of General Pollock. 

Akbar Khan thus became ruler of Kdbul, and the fate Negotia- 
of the prisoners and hostages was m his hands. He had 
not treated them unkindly, but he was determined to use 
them for his own purposes. He wrote to General Pollock the pri- 
offering to deliver them up, provided the English departed soners. 
from Jellalabad and Kandahar without advancing to Kabul. 

Pollock rejected the proposals. Akbar Khan then sent the 
captives to a hill fortress far away to the northwards; and 
marched out of Kifbul witli a large army to prevent Pollock 
from advancing on the Afghan capital. 

Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough was hesitating whether to Question 
withdraw the garrisons^rom JtpIlaUbad and Kandahar, or '^f retreat 
permit them to march to Kdbul. Secret instructions were 
sent to the two generals to withdraw; but the secret got 
wind and raised a stonn of indignation, as it w'as imagined 
that the captives were to be abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the Afghans. Accordingly Lord Ellenborough modified 
his instructions, and ordered the two generals to use their 
own discretion as regards an advance to Kdbul. 

General Nott was a hot-tempered officer, and when he 
received the orders •to withdraw, he was furious with 

o 0 
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A.D. rage. Both Nott and RawUnson knew that a retreat from 
*842 Kandahar would raise the whole country against thcrii, 

Nottwd in^saster like the retreat from Kclljul. Rawlinson 

Rawlin- already tried to stir up the neighbouring Diirani chiefs to 
son at rally round Shah Shuja, but found that they were as bitterly 
Kandahar, opposed to the British occupation as the Barukzais. Accord- 
ingly there was no alternative but to wait for reinforcements; 
and for months the force at Kandahar was exposed to 
desperate assaults, which were iget by still more desperate 
repulses; whilst Nott and Rawlinson continued to hope for a 
change of orders. 

Pollock General Pollock was the mildest of men, but even he was 
and Sale moved with shame and anger at the order to withdraw, 
bad^**^*' wrote to Nott begging him not to leave Kandahar until 
advance to heard more j and reported to headjciuarters that he could 
KAbul. not leave Jcllalabad for want of transport. Subsequently, 
he received the modified instructions; and in August 1842, 
he heard that Nott had set his face towards Kdbul. Ac¬ 
cordingly he left Jellalabad accompanied by Sale, and 
entered the Tezeen valley. 

Defeat of At Tezeen the British soldiers beheld a sight which could 
Xhan'^a forgotten. The valley was the scene of one of 

Tezeen; the bloodiest massacres during the ill-starred retreat from 
occupation Kdbul. The remains of their murdered comrades were 
of Kabul, still lying on the ground, and the sight exasperated the 
avenging army. At that moment the array of Akbar Khan 
appeared upon the scene; and the heights around bristled 
with matchlock men from Kdbul. Pollock’s force advanced 
in the face of a murderous fire, and gave no quarter. The 
enemy was utterly routed; indeed the victory at Tezeen 
was the crowning event of the war. Akbar Khan fled to 
the northern mountains, never to return until the English 
left Afghanistan; and in Septemb^ 1842 the British flag 
was floating over the Bala Hissar. 

Nott Nott soon arrived at Kdbul bringing with him the sandal 

.. wood gates of Somndth, which Mahmiid of Ghazni had brought 
the gates” Guzerat in the eleventh century, and had since 

of Som' then adorned his tomb at Ghazni. This was a whim of- 
nith. Lord Ellenborough’s, who had ordered the gates to b<J 
brought away as trophies of the war.^ 

^ Sir Henry Rawlinson was of opinion that the gates were not 
gentune, but facsimiles of tlie originals, whibh must, have perUlied long 
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' “ttits while the probable fate of the prisoners and a n. 
*htw;U^es caused the utipost anxiety. Suddenly all fears 
were jdlayedi The captives managed to bribe ^ir keepers, 
and were brought into the British camp at Obul amidst of the 
general acclamation. * captives. 

The glory of the avenging army was marred by acts of Barbarous 
barbarity. The great pa.za.T at Kdbul was blown' up by revenge, 
gunpowder. It wa? one of the finest stone buildings in 
Cenwal Asia, but it w’as the place ^^here Macnaghten's 
feipains had been exposed,*and it was destioyed as a fitting 
ptmishment for the crime. Amidst the confusion, the two 
armies broke into the city and perpetrated deeds in revenge 
the slaughter of their comrades in the J&haiber, over 
which history w^ould fain draw a veil. 

, The‘proceedings of Lord Ellenborough at the »-lose of Bombast 
the Afghan war were* much condemned by his contempo- 
rarics. He issued a bombastic proclamation respecting the rough, 
gates of Somndth which exposed him to much ridicule. 

The gates had been carried away from an idol temf>le by a 
follow’er of the prophet; consequently their recovery could 
not delight the Muhammadan princes of India. Again the 
gates had adorned the tomb of Mahmiid of Ghazni; con¬ 
sequently they were impure in the eyes of Hindus. Lord 
Ellenborough also received the avenging array on its return 
from Kdbul, with a show of painted elephants, and other 
displays of oriental pomp, which jarred against English tastes. 

But these eccentricities are forgotten by the present genera¬ 
tion, and can hardly be treated as history. 

One episode in the history of the Afghan war conveys a Fate of 
useful lesson. In the heyday of success, when Afghanistan Stoddart 
was first occupied by a British army, it was proposed to 
Establish British influence in the Usbeg Khanates- to the Bokhia 
northward'^of the Oxi]|[, Colonel Stoddart was sent to 1842. 
Bokhara t9''forra friendly rclafions with the Amfr; and 
' -Captain Cwiolly, who had been sent on a like mission to 
«the ruler of Khokand, joined Colonel Stoddart at Bokhara. 

'The Amfr of Bokhara regarded both officers with suspicion, 


4 nd kepit them-under close surveillance; but he hesitated 
proceed to extremities; for aught he knew, the British 
ftriny at Kdbul*knight be moved across Balkh and the Oxus 


ago. The author has seen the gates at Agra, and has no doubt of the 
correctness of Sir Henry linson'b conclusions. 
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into Bokhara. But successive disasters in Kdbul sealed the 
doom of the two officers. When the news of the insurrec¬ 
tion at K^bul and murder of Sir Alexander Burnes reached 
Bokhara, both officers were imprisoned in loathsome dun¬ 
geons ; but when it was known that the British army had 
perished in the Khaiber pass, they were taken out of their 
dungeons and publicly beheaded ^in the market-place of 
Bokhara. ^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

SINDE AND GWALIOR: LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

A.D. 1843 TO 1844. 

The first act of Lord Ellcnborough after the KSbul war ^.d. 
was the conquest of Sinde. This territory occupied the 
lower valley of the Indus. In the middle of the eighteenth comiucst 
Century it formed a province of the Afghan empire of of Smde, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. Subsequently the Amirs or rulers of 1843. 
Sinde established a certain kind of independence, or only 
paid tribute to Kabul when compelled by force of arms. 

During the early part of the British occupation of Afghan- Cause and 
istan, the Sinde Amirs had rendered good service to the of 

British government; but after the disastrous retreat from 
Kibul, some of the Amirs swerved from their treaty obliga¬ 
tions. The result was a war which was triumphantly carried 
to a close by Sir Charles Napier. In February 1843 Napier 
won the battle of Meanee ; and in the fpllowing March he 
won the battle of IMerabad in the neighbourhood of 
the Sinde capital of that namt?. The war was brought to 
an end by the annexation of Sinde to the British empire. 

It would be useless in the present day to attempt to Tlie Sinde 
review the Sinde question. Sir Charles Napier, who com- contro- 
manded the army, considered that the Amirs were guilty of • 
disaffection and deception j whilst Major Outrara, who was 
political agent in Sinde, considered that their guilt was not Outrara. 
sufficiently proved. One Amir, who professed the utmost 
loyalty to the British ^government, and who convinced Sir 
Charles Napier of the guilt of the others, was subsequently 
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a.d. convicted of perjury and forgery, which was punished 

1843-1844 jjggjj Qj. Jggg 

condoned. The difficulty of proof amongst a people, 
who cannot be bound by oaths, and who have always 
been accustomed to the forgery of seals and fabrica¬ 
tion of documents, has often enabled the guilty to escape, 
and may sometimes have led to th£ punishment of the 
innocent. The question, however, of whether the Sinde 
Amirs were guilty br otherwise o^ treacherous designs against 
the British government has long since died out of political 
controversy. 

Mahraita During the administration of Lord Ellenborough there 
states ; a change of policy in dealing with the Mahratta states 

policy* * Sindia and Holkar. Lord Ellenborough remodelled the 
^ government of Gwalior, and contemplated the annexation 

of Indore. Such strong proceedings were direct violations 
of the non-intervention policy of Lord William Bentinck; 
but in order to decide how far they were expedient, it will 
be necessary to bring the following facts under review. 
Gwalior The condition of Gwalior under Danlat Rao Sindia has 
affairs I already been indicated.* It will be remembered that at his 
KoShv 1827, his widow Bafza Baf became queen regent 

dia, 1833- 3,nd adopted a boy to succeed her deceased husband as 
43. Maharaja. In 1833 the boy attained his majority, but 
disputes arose which ended in civil war. At last Lord 
William Bentinck was forced to interfere against his will, and 
the war was at an end. Balza Bai retired from Gwalior, and 
Mahdraja Jankoji Rao ascended the throne of Sindia. 

Weak and Justice was satisfied by the elevation of the young 
diftracted Mahdraja, but the^ queen regent was revenged. Bafza B^ 
had proved herself to be an able at^inistrator; and as long 
' as she was sole ruler, the 'government of Gwalior worked 
smoothly. On the other hand, Jankoji Rao Sindia was a 
do-nothing Mahdraja. He was content with the pride and 
pomp of power j he was assured of the protection of the 
British government; and he cared nothing for his country 
or people. Accordingly the government was weak and 
distracted. The administration was carried on by a council 
of ministers, but there was a rankling rivalry for the post of 
premier between an uncle of the Mahdmja, named Mama 

* See ante, pages 527, 528. 
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Sahib, and the hereditary keeper of the crown jewels, named a.d. 
Dada Khasji. In the end the uncle of the Mahdraja got 1843*1844 
the better of the jewel-keeper, and Mama Sahib became 
chief minister. 

Meanwhile the army of Gwjilior had grown turbulent Over- 
and disaffected. It numbered 30,000, infantry, 10,0002*^^^11 
cavalry, and 200 gijps.« It was not required for defence, as 
Gwalior was protected against foreign invasion by the 
subsidiary alliance with the British gpvernment; but it 
absorbed two thirds of th^ revenues of Gwalior, and resisted 
all attempts at disbandment or reduction. 

The British government had no concern with tlie army of Sikh 
Gwalior so long as it kept within Sindia's territories. But 
the Punjab had become a political volcano. Ever since the *** 

death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the Sikh army of thejaJ. 
Khdlsa, numbering ^0,000 soldiers and 300 guns, had been ^ 
a menace to Hindustan. Lord hlllenborough foresaw that 
sooner or later the Sikh army would cross the §utlcj into 
British territory. A spark would have kindled a flame in 
the army of Gwalior j and if its movements were combined 
with those of the Sikh army, they would have raised such a 
storm in Hindustan as had not been witnessed since the 
days of Nadir Shah.^ 

Jankoji Rao Sindia died in February, 1843, leaving no Adoption 
children real or adopted. His widow, named Tara Bai, of Jyaji 
was a girl of twelve years of age. This girl adopted a boy, 
who was a distant relative of her husband’s family. The * 
boy was only eight years of age, but he was enthroned as 
Mahiraja under the name of Jyaji Rao Sindia.® The adop¬ 
tion was approved by the durbar and the army, and was 
recognised by the British government. 

The next question was the appointment of a regent. Appoint* 
The Gwalior durbar Meshed th^ administration to be carried of ® 
on as before by a council of ministers; but Lord Ellen- 
borough urged the appointment of one individual as regent. 

* It was this consideration which induced Lord Elienhorough to 
pause before sending the avenging army under General Pollock into 
kdbul. Meanwhile any attempt at explanation would have precipitated 
a Sikh invasion. Consequently Lord Elienhorough, whilst proving him¬ 
self a statesman of forecast, was for some time one of the best abused 
Govemors*General that ever landed in India. 

* In the present year (1880) Jyaji Kao Sindia is still Mahdraja of 

Gwalior. • 
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The girl queen was anxious that the Dada should be regent; 
but Lord Ellenborough was in favour of Mama Sahib. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Gwalior durbar was told that the Governor- 
General preferred Mama Sahib, and Mama Sahib was 
appoinfed regent of Gwalipr. 

Then followed a feminine intrigue. Tara Bai, in spite 
of her youth, set to work with the»oth^r palace ladies to 
thwart and harass Mama Sahib. The vexed and baffled 
regent sought to str<jngthen himself against this female con¬ 
federacy, by betrothing the bdy Mahdraja to his own 
niece; but this step proved his ruin. Tara Bai feared that 
the marriage would ultimately destroy her own influence 
over the Mahdraja; and in spite of the remonstrances of 
the British Resident, this young girl dismissed Mama Sahib 
on her own authority, and assumed the name of regent, 
leaving all real power in the hands of the Dada. 

Lord Ellenborough was excessively angry at this move¬ 
ment, an(J well he might be. He had interfered in behalf 
of a minister, whom he would not support; and he had 
been defied by a Mahratta girl of twelve. The restoration 
of Mama Sahib was out of the question; the Governor- 
General could not reinstate a regent minister who had 
been outwitted by a girl. He could however insist on 
the removal of Dada Khasji; and accordingly he ordered 
the British Resident to withdraw from Gwalior, and not 
to return until the Dada had been dismissed from office. 
The Gwalior durbar was greatly alarmed, and entreated 
the Resident to return, but he was immovable. 

Meanwhile the Dada had gained over the army of 
Gwalior by his largesses, and disturbances broke out in which 
fifty or sixty persons were killed. Accordingly Lord EUen- 
borough determined* to take active me isures for restoring 
tranquillity to Gwalior, and di|ibandmg|the army. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1S43, he arrived at Agra, but there were no signs of 
submission at Gwalior. He ordered the British army to 
advance to Gwalior under Sir Hugh Gough. The Dada 
now made his submission, but Lord Ellenborough was bent 
on the disbandment of the dangerous army. 

The chiefs and soldiers of Sindia saw that the indepen¬ 
dence of the state, and the existence of the army, were 
threatened by the British government. ^Accordingly they 
made common cause against the Goverivor-General, and were 
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defeated in the battles of Maharajpore and Punniar, both of a.d. 
which were fought on the 29th of December, 1843. 1843-^44 

In January, 1844, atfeaty was concluded at Gwalior which 
placed the future relations of the British government with Gwalior 
that state on an improved footing. The administration affairs, 
was entrusted to a council of six nobles, Which was called 1844, 
the council of regej>cy,*aiid was required to act implicitly 
on the advice of the Resident whenever he might think fit to 
offer it. The new governipcnt was required to cede enough 
territory to maintain a contingent trained and disciplined 
by British officers, henceforth known as the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent. At the same time the overgrown army of Gwalior 
was reduced to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 32 guns. 

In February, 1844, there was a crisis in Holkar’s state of Lapsed 
Indore. Hari Rao I^olkardied in 1843, and was succeeded 
by an adopted son, who died in 1844, leaving no son, real g^^te 
or adopted. There was not only no heir, but no person of Indore, 
having the right to adopt an heir. The Indore state was of *844. 
modern origin ; it owed its existence to predatory conquest; 
and it was maintained for the sole benefit of the followers of 
the court. Lord EUenborough ordered steps to be taken to 
ascertain the national feeling on the subject. 

Meanwhile the government of Indore was left under the Irregular 
regency of the mother of Hari Rao Holkar, who died in installation 
1843 ) proposed to nominate a fitting successor l«kaji 

to the boy who died in 1844. Before, however, Lord Ellen- 
borough could decide the question, the British Resident at 
Indore declared, on his own authority, that the British 
government would perpetuate the state of Holkar; and he 
enthroned the nominee of the queen mother, with all the 
formality of a hereditary chieftain, under the name of Tukaji 
Rao Holkar.^ Lord EUenborough was exceedingly wroth 
at this unauthorised proceeding? and severely censured the 
Resident, but, under the circumstances, he declined to inter¬ 
fere with the succession of Tukaji Rao Holkar. 

In June, 1844, Lord EUenborough was recalled from the Recall 
post of Governor-General. This arbitrary measure took 
India by surprise. There had, however, been angry con- . 
troversies between Lord EUenborough and the Court of 1844.^ * 
Directors, and the former had not been always discreet; 

^ In the present year (18S0) Tukaji Rao Holkar is still Mahdmja of 
Indore. * 
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A.D. but the ability, industry, and energy of the noble earl had 
W43^44 deeply impressed the public mind, and there were many 
who regretted his recall. 

I^rd Lord Ellenborough was succeeded by Sir Hemy Hardinge 
Harding^ in the post of Governor-General. During the remainder of 
GeS 7 * nearty the whole of 1845, the new Governor- 

1844. * General was chiefly occupied in watclgng the progress of 
events in the Punjab until the breaking out of the first Sikh 
war. Before, however, treating o^" those important transac¬ 
tions, it will be necessary to glance at the current of affairs 
in other quarters. 



CHAPTER XXL 

WAR DECADK : BURMA AND NIPAL. 

A.I>. 1839 TO 1849. 

During tlie administration of Lords Auckland^and Ellen- a..d. 
borough, there were strange troubles in Burma, Nipal, and 18 39-18 49 
the Punjab. The native courts at Ava, Khatniandu, and Ferment 
Lahore, were in a state of ferment, more or less excited by outside tlie 
the Kdbul war 3 and the political workings are all the more frontier, 
important from the pictures which they present of oriental 
life outside the area of British suzerainty. 

This ferment was not visible within the British pale. The No dis- 
Mahratta governments of Sindia and Holkar were too weak affection 
and distracted to indulge in hopes or fears as regards the 
possible downfall of the British empire. The Rajput .states 
were a prey to the maladministration of their rulers and 
the disaffection of their respective feudatories. In Marwar 
especially, the growing anarchy and disorder compelled the 
British government to send a force tfi keep the peace be¬ 
tween the Mahdrajalmd his Jhakdrs during the very year 
that the columns from Bengal and Bombay were advancing ' 
on Kdbul. Neither Rajpdt nor Mahratta troubled about 
disasters in Central Asia, or imagined the possibility of a 
renewal of the old wars in Hindustan. 

But public feeling was different in the three courts out- Threaten- 
side the frontier. Rumours were rife that the Governor- ing war- 
General had sent the flower of the British army into the 
remote regions of Central Asia to fight against the Amfr, and north-* 
the Shah, and th» Czar; and the air was clouded with west, 
predictions that British power would be shattered in the 
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a.d. coming storm, and that Brahma and Muhammad, Gotama 
18 39-^8 49 UmiJiia and Guru Govind would be avenged on the 
followers of the Nazareiie. 

Hostile In Burma and Nipal there was marked hostility towards 
dcmoiistra-the British government. Indeed in 1840 it seemed likely 
tions., whilst one Sorps iCarmk was occupying Kdbul, and a 

second was keeping the peace in Rl’jpdtona, a third would 
be threading the valley of the Irawadi, whilst a fourth would 
be climbing the slo^Jes and shelve of the Himalayas. At 
Lahore there was less hostile display, but the war spirit was 
burning beneath the surface like the hidden fires of a 
volcano, and was destined at no distant period to burst into 
fiames. 

Poliiical Burma >vas essentially a weak government, and its army 
•was beneath contempt; but the heavy cost of the Burmese 
1830 1824-1826, and the terrible loss of life from fever 

and malafla, had rendered the British government most 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with the Court of Ava. 
In 1830 Colonel Burney was sent as a permanent Resident 
to Ava, in accordance with the treaty of Yandabo; but he 
was treated by the barbarous court mure as a spy to be 
watched and guarded, than as an envoy anxious only for 
the maintenance of friendly relations. 

Revolu- In 1837 there was a revolution in the palace at Ava. The 
king, Phagyi-dau, had become hypochondriacal and insane, 
va, 1837. and was dethroned by his brother Tharawadi, and placed in 
confinement. Then followed the inevitable massacre. The 
sorceress queen, the heir-apparent, and the ministers of the 
deposed sovereign, were all put to death, together with their 
dependants. Tharawadi became king of Burma, and sought 
to blot out the memory of his prede^ssor by removing his 
, capital from Ava to Amarapfifa. ^ 

Retire- Colonel Burney was alarmed at this revolution. He knew 
that Tharawadi was a bitter enemy of the linglish, and had 
Residept 1 ?™ express contempt for the British government. 

Accordingly he deemed it prudent to retire from the scene, 
and thus escape an insult which might provoke a rupture. 
Expulsion Loj-d Auckland was angry at the withdrawal of Colonel 
IWtidi and sent another Resident to take his place. But 

Residency, Tharawadi was intolerable; he was not only cruel and de- 
1840. praved, but arrogant and insolent to tRe last degree. No 
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English officer would remain long in the depressing climate a.d. 
of Upper Burma, to be treated with scoin and 'contumely 1839-1849 ■ 
by an ignorant barbarian. One Resident after another re- 
tired to Rangoon on the plea of ill-health. At last in 1840 
Tharawadi drove the Residency out of the capital, in viola¬ 
tion of the treaty of Yandabo. Lord Auckland’s govern¬ 
ment ignored the outrage rather than resent it, and 
abstained from all %rther attempts to maintain a Resident 
at Amarapdra. , 

Tharawadi was pufFed*up beyond measure at the sue-Empty 
cess of his efforts to throw off the English alliance. In 1841 threats 
he marched a large army to Rangoon, threatening to drive 
the English out of Arakan and Tenasserim. But his warlike 1841*,* 
ardour cooled down as he approached Rangoon, for he re¬ 
membered how the Burmese fled from before the English in 
1824. Accordingly lie put aside all thoughts of war, and • 
amused his subjects by casting a great bell for the golden 
pagoda at Rangoon. After a few months he returned to his 
remote capital in the upper valley of the Irawadi with all 
the barbaric pomp of gilded barges, whilst nothing more 
was heard of war. 

In 1845 the reign of Tharawadi was brought to a close. Assassina- 
He had degenerated into a tyrant of the worst type j drink- ti in of 
ing himself into such paroxysms of fury, that it was dangerous 
to approach him. In these mad fits he would shoot 
minister or stab a queen; and courtiers and ladies plotted 
together for their own protection. Suddenly Tharawadi 
passed away from the palace, and was never seen again. 

Whether* strangled, smothered, or poisoned, is a palace 
mystery, like the suicide with scissors in the palace at Stam- 
boul. It is sufficient to know that in 1845 Tharawadi ceased 
to reign, and his eldest son ascended the throne of Burma. 

Pagdn Meng, the netr sovereign, was of a different stamp Pagan 
to his father, Tharawarli, with all his faults, had a majestic Mt:ng, a 
presence, and spoke and looked like a king. Pagdn Meng, 
on the contrary, was a man of low tastes and vulgar plea- 
sures. He moved his capital from Amarapura to Ava, and 
there he devoted himself to cock-fighting, ram-fighting, 
gambling, and other mean pursuits. Meanwhile, like Mac¬ 
beth, he was in constant terror. He would not trust his 
own Burmese courtiers, but preferred a Muhammadan for 
his minister. He condemned all suspected persons to the 
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most horrible deaths; and stifled all complaints by throwing 

the blame upon the minister. Two of his own brothers 
were butchered in this horrid fashion, together with their 
wives, children, servants, and dependants of every kind. 

At last the people of Ava rose in revolt against such 
detestable cruelty. The minister was given up to the 
populace to secure the safety of thejclng. For three days 
this unfortunate Muhammadan was tortured by the mob, 
and was then beh^pded at the place of execution with 
numbers of his creatures. * 

All this while there was no British Resident at Ava to 
act as a check upon the king or his people. Rangoon was 
near the sea, and was consequently free from such atrocities; 
but petty acts of tyranny were practised by the local 
governor towards European and American strangers, who 
► were fined, imprisoned, or put in the *stocks on the most 
frivolous charges. No civilised man will endure such 
barbaric ipsolence without appealing to his government for 
redress; and no government can ignore such appeals with¬ 
out loss of prestige and national honour. It was not, 
however, until the Punjab had been brought under British 
administration, that Lord Dalhousie saw the necessity for 
remonstrating with the king of Burma. The sequel will be 
told hereafter in dealing with Lord Dalhousie’s adminis¬ 
tration. 

The progress of aftairs in Nipal during the war decade 
was more serious thahdn Burma. There was some bond of 
common interest between the Ghorka and British govern¬ 
ments ; whilst the court of Khatmandu was more respect¬ 
able and intelligent than the.court of Ava, and had a much 
better army at its ccanmand. 

I Here it should be explainq^d that %im a remote period in 
history the sacred city of Benares has been the resort, not 
only of pilgrims and devotees, but of Hindu political refugees 
of every class and kind. Dethroned sovereigns, childless 
queens, disgraced ministers, and forlorn princes and 
princesses, have taken up their abode at Benares, and 
generally to intrigue and plot, as well as to sacrifice and 
pray. 

Ever since the rise of the Ghorka dynasty in Nipal, 
revolutions have been frequent in the ^ourt of Khatmandu. 
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Sometimes an able minister of the stamp of Bhfra Sem a.d. 
Thapa and Jung Bahadur has kept the peace for a number « 39-^9 
of years j but such intervals of tranquillity arc always Fj^quent 
sooner or later brought to a close by revolutions. Such re- rev^utions 
volutions were common enough in every Hindu court in in Nipal. 
India before the British government became the paramount 
power; and one ^nd« all have been accompanied by a 
massacre, together with a stampede to Benares of all the 
survivors of a fallen dynasty or ministry. Consequently 
throughout the present century Benares has been a hot-bed of 
intrigues and plots for restoring some royal exile to Nipal. 

From 1804 to 1837 Bhlm Scin Thapa was tlie sole ruler Bhim Sdn 
of Nipal; not only as prime minister, but for a long period Thapa, 
as the paramour of the regent-mother; and for thirty-three 
years he filled up all superior posts and commands at the 
annual Panjani witn members of the Thapa clan; and • 
rigidly excluded all others, whether Bharadars or Brahmans, 
from office or power. * 

The Nipal war of 1814-16 did not weaken the authority Infant 
of Blifm Scin Thapa. The young Maharaja attained his Maharajas, 
majority in 1816, but died .shortly afterwards, and was sue- * * 
ceeded in his turn by an infant son. In 1832 the old regent- 
mother died, but Bhfm Sein Thapa was still supreme. The 
' infant attained his majority, and was placed upon the 
throne; but he proved a weak and vacillating prince, and for 
a long time was a mere puppet in the hands of Bhim Sein 
Thapa. 

But Bhfm Sein Thapa was thwarted by an unexpected An ambi- 
enemy. He had selected the daughter of a Hindu farmer tiou.s 
in British territory to be the bride of the young Mahdraja.^ ‘ 1 “®®“* 
The girl grew into an ambitious and scheming woman, and 
was constantly stirring up her husbarld to throw off the 
yoke of the minister, fahim Srin Thapa thought to neu¬ 
tralise or divide her influence by introducing a second bride 
into the palace. The step, however, proved fatal to his 
power. The elder queen became more bitter than ever; 
she soon behaved like a female fiend bent on the destruc¬ 
tion of Bhim Sein Thapa anjl his family. 

The restless activity of this extraordinary woman is a 

^ The duty of the minister to choose a bride for the boy Maharaja is 
as old as the Maha Hhirata. It will be remembered that Bhiabma pro¬ 
vided wives for his halt-brother and nephews. 
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A D. remarkable feature in Nipal history. She formed a close in- 
1839-1849 timacy with Runjung Pandey, the son of the prime minister 
Feminine disgraced and ruined in 1803. She persuaded 

intrrgaes. the Maharaja to restore the estates of the Pandey family, 
which had been confiscated on that occasion. She won over 
the Guru, or spirKiial teacher of the Mahdraja, known as the 
Misr Guru and this religious intriguer «oon proved a most 
formidable opponent to the British government as well as 
to the Thapa ministey. ^ 

Entangle* Mr. Hodgson, the British Resident at Khatmandu, was 
in danger of being entangled in this web of intrigue. Ever 
British 1814-16, Bhfm Scin Thapa had been as 

Resident, friendly towards the English, as a Ghorka nobleman of those 
times could allow himself to be. At the conclusion of the 


Fall of 
Bhiin 
Sein 
Thapa, 

1837. 


war the enemies of the prime minister, wanted the British 
government to deliver the young Mahdraja out of his hands; 
but the predecessor of Mr. Hodgson had declared em- 
phaticalljA that the British government would not interfere 
in the affairs of Nfpal. This very refusal to interfere led 
the whole court to regard that British Resident as the friend 
of Bhfm Sein Thapa; and Mr. Hodgson was thus hated 
by all the enemies of the prime minister; by the elder 
queen, the Pandeys, and the Misr Guru. 

In 1837 there was an explosion. The youngest son of 
the elder queen died suddenly. It was widely rumoured that 
the infiint had taken poison intended for the mother; and 
Bhfm Sein Thapa was charged with having instigated the 
court physicians to administer poison to the elder queen. 
Amidst the commotion, Runjung Pandey, the head of the 
Pandey clan, was appointed prime minister by the Mahdraja. 
Bhfm Sein Thapa was arrested, put in irons, and thrown 
into prison, together with a nephew named Matabar Singh. 
The family of Bhfm Sein Thapa was^)laced under a guard, 
and all the family property was confiscated. The physician, 
who attended the child, was put to the torture until he 


implicated Bhfm Sein Thapa, and then he was put to death. 
Ministerial This revolution, however, only went half way, and was 
tomplica* then met by a reaction. There was a moderate party at 
tions. Khatmandu, represented by a Brahman named Rughonath 


Pundit,^ and a Bharadar named Futteh Jung Chountria. 


^ If a Brahman is addressed as a learned man he is called Pundit; 
if otherwise he is called Misr, or Mitter, i.a Mithra, or the sun. 
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This moderate party was willing that Bhim Sein should be a.d. 
brought under some control, but was opposed to the destruc- ^^ 39-^ 49 
tion of the Thapas and elevation of the Pandeys. Again the 
younger queen was a staunch friend of Bhim Sein Thapa: 
she had been given in marriage to the Mahdraja in order 
that she might act as a counterpoise to tfle elder queen j 
and she perpetiiall]» ur^cd the Mahdraja to restore Bhim 
Sein Thapa to the post of prime minister. 

The working of these jarring influences ended in a poli- Political 
tical compromise. The Pandeys were removed from the conipro- 
ministry. Rughonath Pundit, the leader of the moderate 
party, was made premier, and moderate councils prevailed. 

The Thapas were not restored to power, but Bhim Sein and 
his nephew, Matabar Singh, were rcle,ased, pardoned, and 
received by the Mafeiraja in public durbar. They were 
then each presented with a dress of honour and a capari- * 
soned horse, and returned to their respective homes amidst 
the cheers and acclamations of soldiers and citizeife. The 
family estates were still under confi«?cation, but a garden 
house was restored to Bhim Sein Thapa, and a yearly 
pension was assigned for his support. Thus for a brief 
space matters seemed to quiet down at Khatmandu. 

. These moderate measures would not satisfy either of the Quarrel 
two queens. In 1838 there were violent dissensions in hetv. ecu 
the palace. The elder queen insisted on the restoration of 
the Pandeys to the ministry, whilst the younger queen the elder 
insisted on the restoration of the I'hapas. Suddenly the queen, 
elder queen left the palace in a fury, and proceeded to the 
temple of Pusput Nath, accompanied by Runjung Pandey, 
declaring that she would never return to the palace until 
the Mahdraja appointed her favourite to.be prime minister. 

’ The temple of Pusput Nath is about three miles from Gre.at 
Khatmandu. It is welfVorthy t>f description, for it is the teia[»ie of 
most celebrated fane in all Nipal. It is approached b)j a 
road through the suburbs of the city, beautifully paved with 
brick and granite. Hard by the temple precinct are the 
houses of priests, three or four stories high, built of bricks, 
which are hidden by woodwork curiously carved; with 
wooden balconies supported by carved rafters, and railed in. 
by wood carvings. Intricate traceiy hangs down from the. 
balconies in broad wooden fringes; whilst other tracery 
surrounds the grotes<|lie windows. The temple precinct is 
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A.D. inclosed by a wall. Massive folding doors open into a 
1839-1849 handsome courtyard, filled with images, shrines, a kneeling 
figure of Siva, a huge bell, and other sacred objects in 
j>icturesclue confusion. The temple building stands in the 
centre of the court facing the folding doors. It is a quaint 
structure roofed*'with lead, with silver doors, carved windows, 
and large eaves covered with gilding. ^ It is ascended by a 
double flight of steps, guarded by four sculptured lions, and 
a large copper figure of a bull, kneeling, superbly covered 
with gilding. 

Triumph In this sacred place the elder queen took np her abode ; 
of the and during her stay there the Mahdraja attended on her 
quern • the court. This flight to Pusput Nath was the 

Pandey ^rst of a series of vagaries by which the elder queen tor- 
ministry. mented the whole c6urt, and forced t^ie Mahdraja to do her 
bidding. In the present case she was appeased by the 
retirement of Rughonath Pundit, and the appointment of 
Runjung Pandey to the post of premier. 

Tragedies In 1839 the elder queen succeeded in wreaking her ven- 
at Khat- geance on the Thapa family. The charge of poisoning 
raandu, revived. The execution of the physician who attended 

iiterven-” her infant son would not satisfy her thirst for vengeance, 
tiou. The other court physicians were thrown into prison, and 
only escaped torture by committing suicide. The brother 
of Bhfm Sein, named Riinbfr Singh, turned fakir. Bhim 
Sein saw that he was doomed, and appealed to the Resident 
for protection; but the Resident could do nothing, for he 
had been strictly forbidden to interfere in the affairs of 
Nipal. 

Condem- At last Bhim Sein Thapa was brought before the durbar, 
nation of and the so-called confessions of the dead physicians were 
Sein produced against him, charging him with wholesale poison- 
ings at intervals, during a long serial of years. Pie manfully 
defended himself, denounced the confessions as forgeries, 
and demanded to be confronted with his accusers. Not a 
single chieftain, however, dared to say a word in his behalf. 
The Mahdraja gave way to a burst of indignation, real or 
feigned, and ordered him to be chained and imprisoned as 
a traitor. 

Doom of The iate of Bhi'm Sein Thapa has many par^lels in oriental 
the history. He was threatened with torture, with dishonour in 
Thapas. zenana, with torment and siiam<* unknown to Europe, 
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until he killed himself in despair. His remains were dis- a.u. 
membered and thrown to the dogs and vultures. His 
family was reduced to penury, and banished to the snows "" 
of the Himalayas j and a decree was issued declaring that 
the Thapas were outcasts, and that no one of the Thapa 
clan should be employed in the public seivace for the space 
of seven generation|. • 

All this while the elder queen and the Pandey ministry Intrigues 
had been intriguing against the British jgovemment. ^^ 3 -" . » 

tabar Singh had been sent*to the court of Runjeet Singh at 
I^hore, and thus escaped the doom which had befallen Pandey 
his uncle. A second emissary was sent to Burma to ministiy 
report on the growing rupture between the Burmese court ** 
and the British government. A third had gone to Lhassa to 
persuade the Chinese authorities that some recent conquests 
of the Sikhs in Laddikh had been made at the instigation of • 
the British government. A fourth had been sent to Hcrdt 
to report on the prospects of a war between the Enalish and 
Persia. Meanwhile prophecies were disseminated through 
British provinces predicting the speedy downfall of the 
British supremacy, and preparations were being made for 
war throughout Nipal. It was thus evident that the 
Ghorka court was only waiting for some disaster to the 
British arms to declare war against the British government. 

In 1840 Lord Auckland addressed a letter of remon- Measures 
strance to the Mahiraja, and moved a corps of observation of Lord 
to the frontier. This measure had a wholesome effect upon 
the Mahdraja. He dismissed the Pandey ministry in a niS^. 
panic, and appointed Futteh Jung Chountria to be premier. 

This latter chieftain belonged to the moderate party, and 
was well disposed towards the British government. In 
1841 the Mahiraja dismissed the Misr Guru, and the latter 
was forced to go on pil|pimage ^ Benares. 

The elder queen was driven frantic by this reversal of her Violence 
designs. She was not content with leaving the palace and 
going to Pusput Nath j she separated herself altogether 
frdm the Mahdraja, assumed the dress of a female ascetic, ^ 
and threatened to go on pilgrimage to Benares. She tried 
to terrify the Mahiraja into abdicating the throne in favour 
of her eldest son, the heir-apparent On one occasion she 
induced the soldiery at Khatraindu to break out in mutiny. 

She encouraged th^ heir-apparent to commit the most 

p p 2 
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A.D. extravagant and cruel acts in order to alarm the Mahdraja. 
1839-1S49 All this while she was constantly urging the Maharaja to 
reinstate the Pandeys, dismiss the British Resident, and 
declare war against the British government. 

A vacil- The weak and vacillating Mahdraja was moved to and 
lating fro like a pendulum by alternate hopes and fears. At one 
Aia laraja, expatiated in durbar on the rpmoured disasters of 

the English in Burma and China. At another time he was 
assuring the Resident of his friendship towards the British 
government, and offering to send his forces in support of 
the British army in Afghanistan. 

Death of In 1841 the elder (jiieen was indisposed, and the Maharaja 
the elder was anxious for a reconciliation. SJie became softened by 
queen, sickness, and threw off her ascetic dress, and talked of 

general re restoring the Thapas to their caste and estates. Towards 
Concilia- the end of the year she died suddenly, not without sus- 
tion. picions of poison. After her death there was no more talk 

of hostility with the British government, and the corps 
of observation was soon withdrawn from the frontier. All 
difficulties in the relations between the two states were tlius 
removed; and all signs of secret agents from other native 
states passed away from Khatmandu. 

Wrath of In 1S42 a curious incident occurred which reveals some- 
theMaha- thing of the working of English journalism on oriental 
English ^ report appeared in a Calcutta newspaper that the 

news* queen had been poisoned. The Mahdraja was wild 

papers, with rage, and called on the British Resident to surrender 

1842. the editor. He was determined, he said, to flay the journalist 

alive, and mb him to death with salt and lemon-juice; and 
he threatened to declare war if the Governor-General 
refused to accede to his demand. After a suitable explana¬ 
tion of British law* and usage, the Maharaja cooled down, 
and subsequently sent an Apology^fio the Resident for the 
warmth of his language. 

Mad At this period the mad freaks of the heir-apparent 
•freaks caused great excitement in Nipal. He engaged elephants 

hd?* to fight in the streets of Khatmandu, and caused the 

apparent. 0 ^ several persons. He wounrled Bharadars and 

their sons with a sword or knife. He was only a boy 
of twelve, but he would often beat his wives who were 
gills of nine or ten. Sometimes he threw them into the 
river; and he kept one poor girl so long in a tank that 
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she died in consequence. A female attendant interfered a.d. 
and he set her clothes on fire. He was brutally jealous *839-1849 
of his step-mother, the younger queen and her two sons, 
and they ultimately fled from his cruelty into the plains.* 

In these acts of insane violence he had been originally 
encouraged by his deceased mother in the hope of terrifying 
his father into abdicttioiT; and after her death they became 
more frequent than ever. 

When the news of the •destruction 0? the British army Dangerous 
in the Khaiber Pass reached Khatmandu, tlie lieir-apparent freaU. 
indulged in still more dangerous freaks. He threatened 
to murder the British Resident, or drive him out of the 
country. He displayed a special spite against Jung Bahadur, 
the same chief who afterwards became celebrated in Europe. 

He commanded Jung Bahadur and other chiefs at court 
to jump down wells at the hazard of their lives; and no 
one seems to have ventured to disobey him.^ Many of the 
common soldiers were maimed for life by being ccftupelled 
at his orders to jump down wells, or off the roofs of houses. 

Strange to say the Maharaja made no attempt to restrain 
his son in these eccentric cruelties, because the astrologers 
had declared that the young prince w’as an incarnation of 
deity, and foretold that at no distant period he would 
extirpate the English foreigners. The consequence was 
that on more than one occasion the prince assaulted his own 
father, and once inflicted severe wounds. 

Meanwhile the disasters in Kdbul induced the Mahdraja Kibul 
to recall the Pandeys to court, and the Misr Guru from disaster: 
Benares. One of the Pandeys, named Kubraj, amused the 
heir-apparent by getting up mock fights between Ghorkas * 

and English. The English were represt^ted by natives of govern- 
low caste painted whit^and dressed in British uniforms; mem. 
and they were of course defeated, and dragged about the 
streets in most ignominious fashion. 

At this juncture, however, the Pandeys made a false step. 

A number of libels, reviving the old scandal that the elder 

* Major, afterwards Sir Heniy Lawrence, succeeded Hodgson as 
Resident at Khatmandu. He refers to these strange scenes, and gives 
the leading actors the names of Mr. Nipal, Mrs. Nipal, and Master 
Nipal. See Memoirs of Lm&rmee, b7^Edwardes and Merivale, 

^ In after years Jung Bahadur boasted tliat he had practised the art 
of jumping down wells ^ the best means of saving his life on these 
occasions. See Oliphant’s foursuy to Khaiinamu. 
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queen had died from poison, were traced to Kubraj Pandey, 
and he and other Pandeys were arrested and put in irons. 
A State trial was held by the Bharada Sobah, or council of 
chieftains, at which the Maharaja sat as President. The 
trial lasted several days, during which there was a general 
stoppage of business. At last Kubraj Pandey was convic¬ 
ted : his right hand was cut off, his property was confiscated, 
and he was sent into banishment 

Towards the close of 1842 th^ cruelties and insults of the 
heir-apparent towards all classes, and the cowardly apathy 
of the Mahdraja, brought Nipal to the brink of a revolution. 
The chiefs and people complained that they did not know 
who was the Mahdraja, the son or the father. The ferment 
spread through the whole valley; public meetings were held 
on the parade ground at Khatmandp; and at one large 
meeting, said to number eight thousand people, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed for drawing up a petition of advice 
and rentonstrance to the Mahdraja. Finally the soldiery 
made common cause with the chiefs and people. They 
demanded that the Misr Guru should be sent back to Be¬ 
nares, and that the surviving queen should be recalled from 
her voluntary exile in the plains, and appointed regent of 
Nipal. 

On the 2nd of December, 1842, there was a meeting of 
the chiefs and officers, at which the Mahdraja unexpectedly 
made his appearance. His presence prevented any allusion 
to the regency of the queen. He sought by arguments, en¬ 
treaties, and threats, to induce the assembly to let things 
remain as they were. In reply, he was told that the people 
could not obey two masters; that he must either keep his 
son under control, pr abdicate the throne in his son's favour. 
Many instances were quoted in which the soldiers had been 
punished by the heir-appafent foi^beying the commands 
of the Mahdraja. The Mahdraja promised to abdicate by 
and by, and begged that during the interval his son might 
be addressed by his title; but the assembly raised a groan 
of dissent. The Mahdraja ordered the officers of the army 
to leave the meeting, but they refused. Next he ordered 
the Bharadars to leave, but they also refused. He then 
retired, and the assemMy broke up, convinced that the 
Mahdraja and his son were infatuated beyond redemption. 

There was evidently something behind the scenes. It 
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was said that the Mahdraja had solemnly promised the a.i). 
deceased queen that he would abdicate the throne in favour * 839*^^49 
of her son, and that he was equally afraid of breaking his Bgj,inJthe 
oath and retiring from the sovereignty. The Chountria scenes, 
ministry vacillated between father and son. They weie 
anxious to know who was to be Mahdraya, but they were 
jealous of the mov|meat for the regency of the surviving 
(lueen. 

On the 5th of December the draft ^petition was sub- Petition of 
mitted by the committee to a vast assembly of all the and 
Bharadars, municipal authorities, merchants, and od^cers 
and soldiers of every grade. It was unanimously approved 
and ordered for presentation on the 7 th, as the intermediate 
day was unlucky. The Mahdraja was present vith the heir- 
apparent, and tried ^to browbeat the assembly, but all his 
wrath was expended in vain. • 

On the niglit of the intermediate day there was an outbreak Attempted 
in the city of Khatmandu. Tlie bugles were somjded, and arrest of 
three hundred soldiers tried to arrest the Bharadars under ^evolution- 
the orders of the Mahdraja. The attempt failed, andje^ers: 
kindled the popular indignation to the highest pitch. Next Maharaja 
day the Maharaja yielded to the petition, and a deputation submits, 
was despatched to bring in the young queen. 

Next day the queen was conducted into Khatmandu, and Queen 
invested with the authority of regent. The Bharadars and appointed 
officers presented their honorary gifts and congratulations. 

But the ferment soon died out, and her authority ebbed 
away. I’he Chountrias vacillated between the Mahdraja, 
the heir-apparent, and the regent queen j and the counsels 
and commands of the queen were unheeded by the durbar. 

In 1843 the Chountria ministers w*ere again in trouble. Plots of 
They irtiplored the queen to stand fortlf as the head of the the queen, 
country, to insist on tin Decei^jiber pact, or to retire to the 
plains; and they promised to accompany her with all the 
leaders of her party. But she said that they had let the 
occasion slip; and the country was not ripe for another 
revolution. In reality she was plotting to set aside the 
heir-apparent on the plea of insanity, and to set up the 
elder of her two sons in his room; and she suspected that 
the Chounti^s were seaet supporters of the heir-apparent. 

About this, time all parties at Khatmandu were inviting Matabar 
Matabar Singh to return to NipaUj This man was as able Singh. 
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A n. and brave as his famcsus unde Tlhim Sein Thapa. He 
1839-1849 spent some time feeling his way, but at last entered Khat- 
maiidu, and had an interview with the Mahdraja. 

Destruc- ^ afterwards there was a courxil of Bharadars 

tion of the at the palace. The written confessions of the Pandeys 
Pandeys; were produced, ^admitting that the charges of poisoning 
theThapas originally brought against the Thapas tvsre all false. Five 
revenge . pj^nJeys were then beheaded. Kubraj Pandey was dragged 
to the place of execution with a hook through his breast. 
Others were flogged and their noses cut off. Runjung Pandey, 
the head of the family, was on his death-bed, and was 
mercifully permitted to die in peace. In this way Matabar 
Singh wreaked his vengeance on the murderers of Bhim 
Sein Thapa. 

Matabar Before the end of 1843, the decree against the Thapas 
Singh ^ was annulled, and Matabar Singh was appointed premier in 
premier: the room of Fulteh Jung Chountria; but he soon found 
enmUy of* impossible to please the conflicting parties. He 

the (lueen. tried to support the heir-apparent in the hope of procuring 
the restoration of the confiscated estates of his family; but 
by so doing he excited the bitter lesentmcnt of the queen j 
and from this time she was apparently bent upon work¬ 
ing his destruction. 

Threat- In 1844, Nipal seemed to be again on the eve of a 
ened revolution. The viedent acts of the heir-.apparent, the 
maffsacre vacillations of the Mahiiraja, the rash and overbearing con- 
by*Mdor Matabar Singh, and the absurd and contradictory 

I.awrence. Orders which daily issued from the palace, were exhausting 
the patience of the Bharadars. These chiefs were anxious 
that there should be but one ruler in Nipal, but they were 
unwilling that Matabar Singh should be that ruler. Matabar 
Singh would probabty have cut his way to supreme power 
by a wholesale massacre of ^haradjas, as his uncle, Bhim 
Sein had done at the beginning of the century j but he was 
restrained by the wholesome counsels of Major, afterwards 
Sir Henry I^wrence, who about this time succeeded Mn 
Hodgson as Britisb Resident at Khatmandu. ' 

More All this while Matabar Singh was plotting to drive the 
plots. Mahdra,ja to abdicate the throne in favour of the heir- 
apparent ; whilst the Mahdraja and the queen were secretly 
plotting to destroy Matabar Singh. The Mahdraja, how¬ 
ever, continued to heap honours on the ^ead of the minister 
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he had resolved to destroy. In the beginning of 1845, A.n 
Matabar Singh was appointed premier for life. Later on the *839-iti49 
Maharaja bestowed other marks of favour on the premier. 

At last, on the night of the 18th of May, 1845, Matabar 
Singh was murdered in the palace. 

1 'he story was horrible. Late at night llie minister had Horrible 
been summoned to jthe*palace, under the pretence that the murder of 
queen had seriously hurt herself. He hurried off unarmed 
to obey the summons, acconqianied by t%'o kinsmen. The ’ 
kinsmen were stopped at tne foot of the palace stairs, and 
Matabar Singh w'as conducted alone to a room next the 
queen’s where the Mahdraja was standing. As he advanced 
towards the Maluiraja a rapid fire was opened upon him 
from behind the treliised screen. He begged for mercy for 
his wife and childn^i, and then expired. His mangled 
remains were lowered into the street, and earned off for 
cremation to the temple of Pusput Nath ; and the paved 
road to the sanctuary was trickled with his blood. Many 
chiefs were siuspected of being implicated in the murder. 

Jung Bahadur boasted that he had fired the fatal .shot; but 
tlie prime mover in the plot is said to have been Guggun 
Singh, the paramour of the relentless queen. 

'rhe murder of Matabar Singh was followed by a minis- Sikh 
terial crisis which lasted many months. Meanwhile all imaMouof 
India was watching the Sikh war on the north-west. The 
war was brought to a close early in 1846, and the year was ’ 

approaching its fourth quarter, when Khatmandu was 
aroused by a story of a massacre which sent a thrill of 
honor through Hindustan, 

Ever since the murder of Matabar Singh, there had been New min- 
bitter quarrels in the palace. A ministry liad been formed 
by Futteh Jung Chountria; and the queen had procured the 
appointment of her fa^iurite Gpggun Singh, as a member 
of the ministry.^ At this period the queen exercised a com¬ 
manding influence in the government of Nipal, and plotted 
to secure the .succession of her elder son to the throne in 
the room of the heir-apparent. 

The heir-apparent was filled with wrath at the aspect of 
affairs. He swore to be revenged on tlie murderers of 

' The ministry comprised Futteh Jting Chountria as premier, three 
other members as his colleagues and deputies, and Jung Balmdnr as 
military member. * 
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Matabar Singh, and he publicly threatened Gnggun Singh. 
He abused his father for not abdicating the throne in his 
favour, and declared that he would seize the government; 
whilst the Mahdraja vacillated as usual, or played one party 
against another to suit his own purposes. 

On the night fof the 14th of September, 1846, Guggun 
Singh was murdered in his own house. , The queen heard of 
the catastrophe, and hastened to the place on foot, and 
filled the air with her lamentations. Sne despatched a 
messenger to tell the Mahdraja of the murder-; and she sum¬ 
moned all the civil and military officers to the spot. The 
council assembled in such hot haste that many appeared 
without arms. The queen demanded the immediate execu¬ 
tion of one of the Pandeys, whom she charged with the 
murder; but the Mahdraja refused to have the man put to 
death unless it was proved that he was guilty. Altercations 
arose; shots were fired; and the premier and others fell 
dead. A party of soldiers, armed with double barrelled 
rifles, poured in a murderous fire, and more than thirty chiefs 
were slaughtered.' Jung Bahadur was appointed premier 
on the spot, and undertook the sole management of affairs. 

The queen next called on Jung Bahadur to destroy the 
heir-apparent and his brother; but the new premier declared 
for the heir-apparent, and carried out more executions. 
Subsequently, the Mahdraja proceeded on pilgrimage to 
Benares, accompanied by the queen, leaving the heir-appa¬ 
rent to carry on the government until his return to 
Khatmandu. 

In 1847 the Mahdraja left Benares to return to his capital, 
but he loitered so long on the way, and displayed so many 
aberrations of mind, that the Bharadars installed the heir- 
apparent on the thfone, and declared that the Mahdraja had 
abdicated the sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, Jun^ Bahadur was appointed prime minister 
for life, and tranquillity returned to the court of Nipal, In 
1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England, and after his 
return in 1851 an abortive plot was foimed to destroy him. 
Since then the Ghorkas have engaged in wars on the side 
of Thibet, but nothing of p^manent interest has transpired 
in NipaL Jung Bahadur died early in 1877. 

1 It is impossible to say how many ^son$ fell in this horrible 
butchery. Keporth vary from thirty to a hundred and twenty. 
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Ante 1S45. 

The history of the Punjab is one of the most important a.d. 
episodes in Indian history. The Sikh government was a 1S4S 
theocratic commonwealth, like that of the Hebrews under the 
Judges; but they were a sect rather than a nationality, 
animated with a stern military enthusiasm like Cromweirs monwealth 
Ironsides. Nanuk Guru founded the Sikh community in the in the Pun- 
lifteenth century, but great reforms were carried out in the 
seventeenth century by Guru Govind. The essence of the 
Sikh faith was that there was only one God ; that the Guru 
for the time being was his prophet; that all Sikhs were 
equal in the eyes of God and the Guru; and that all were 
bound together in a holy brotherhood known as the Kh^lsa. 

Guru Govind abolished all social distinctions amongst the 
Khilsa. He sprinkled holy water upon hve faith&l dis¬ 
ciples, namely, a Brahman, a Kshatriya, and three 
Stidras, He hailed them as Singhs 6r lion warriors; he 
declared that they w^ire the^Khdlsa,! or brotherhood of 
faith ill God and the Guni;^ and he promised that 
whenever five Sikhs were gatliered together, he would be 
in the midst, of them. This idea of five Sikhs forming 
a Kh^lsa, will be found to have a strange meaning in the 
later history. 

^ According to Cunningham, the Kh&Isa signifies “the saved or 
liberated.” 

> God, as taught by Guru Govind/was a spirit invisible to ordinary 
eyes, and only to be seen b}' the eye of. faith in the general body of 
the Khalsa. » 
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•A.D. Henceforth a representative of Nanuk Guru and Guru 
Antt 1845 Govind was the spiritual teacher of the Sikhs. He-was em- 
Th^urus known as the Guru, and the watchword of the 

and yearly Sikhs was ** Hail, Guru ! ” ^ He combined the functions of a 
assemblies, prince with those of a prophet. The city of Umritsir, tlie 
“ pool of immorality,” became the religious centre of the 
Sikhs: and every year there was a grani gathering at the 
sacred city, like the Hebrew gatherings at Shiloh. 

The The Sikhs originally had no nationality. They were a 

Khalsa : close religious community formed out of Hindus, Muham- 
twelve j^adans, and others. They were all soldiers of the Kh.ilsa. 
frater- 'i'hey were divided into twelve fraternities, known as Misls, 

nities. or “equals.” The Misls were not tribes in the Hebrew 

sense of the word. They were not descended from the 
twelve sons of a common ancestor; thf'ire was no division 
of the land amongst the twelve Misls as there was amongst 
the twelve tribes. The Misls were fraternities, increasing 
and dimisisliing according to circumstances. Indeed, the 
number twelve ” w'as more traditional than real; some 
gave birth to other Misls, whilst some died out altogether. 
Sirdars, or The leader of a Misl was known as the Sirdar; he was 
arbiter in time of peace, .and the leader in time of war. 

‘ The Sirdar might be ferv'ent in his devotion to God and 
the Guru, and at the same time he might be nothing more 
than a freebooter. Irrespective of the Misls, any Sikh 
warrior who gained distinction by killing a tiger, or shooting 
an arrow through a tree, would soon be joined by a band 
of lawless followers, and call himself a Sirdar. There w’as 
no question of pay. Every man provided himself with a 
horse and matchlock, and perhaps other weapons, and then 
fought and plundered under the banner of his chosen Sirdar, 
in the name of God and the Guru. 

Types of The Sirdars were warriorr and Judges, like Joshua or 
1‘uritS they differed just as widely. There were 

and Find- Sirdars of the Puritan type, who took the field at the head 
bari. of their sons and vassals ; tall wiry men, with eagle eye, 
soldier-like bearing, jjnshorn locks, and flowing beards; 
armed to the teeth with matchlock, pistol, blunderbuss, 
sword, and spear; and attended with all the showy accom¬ 
paniments of stately camels, prancing steeds, and tinkling 

^ The cry "Hail, Gum! ” implies " Hail to the state or church of 
the Garu I ” • 
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bells. There were also Sirdars of the Pindhari type, whose a.d. 
followers were low caste men, turned into Sikhs by twisting 
up the hair, combing out the heart), assuming a tall turban 

and yellow girdle, and mounting a strong bony horse with a 
sword at their side, and a spear in their hand. 

Hesides these regular and irregular Sikha, there were a set Akalis, or 
of fierce fanatics know^ as Akdlis. They were a stem and SiWi 
sombre brotherhood of military devotees,—soldiers of God, “ 
—instituted by Guru Govind, and disdnguished by steel 
bracelets and. blue dresse*s and turbans. The Akdlis were 
not lazy drones like Fakirs, for when not engaged in arms, 
they would find other work to do for the good of the 
community at large.^ 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the Sikh Decay '.f 
Mfels wore dying out. The fraternities had been broken up 
by assaults from Afghan and Moghul, by internal feuds, • 
and by the freebooting habits of irregular Sirdars. The 
old religious fervour was still burning in the breagts of the 
Khdlsa, but there was no one to direct it or control it. 

About 1800 the young warrior Runjeet Singh came to the Rise of 
front Born in 1780, he w'as appointed viceroy of Lahore Rynieet 
by the Afghan sovereign at Kdbul before he was twenty. His 
career was now before him. He stirred up the enthusiasm of 
the Khdlsa to throw off the yoke of the Afghans. He engaged 
in conquests on all sides, and brought new countries and 
peoples under the dominion of the Khdlsa. He never 
suffered the Khdlsa to be at rest; and he thus prevented 
the Sirdars from revolting against his authority, or fighting 
one another. His ambition was boundless except on the 
side of the Sutlej. Had he flourished a generation earlier 
he might have conquered Hindustan; but whilst he was 
still a young man, tlie British empirfi in India was an 
established fact j aiid^he vic^ries of Lord Lake had in- 
■spired him with a wholesome respect for the British power. 

He refused to protect Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1805; and 

^ Tlie late Coptain Cunningham states in his History of thf Sikhs^ 
that he once found an Akdii repairing, or rather making, a road among 
precipitous ravines. On the other hand a Sikh fakir has been lying on 
a large stone outside Allahabad for the last thirty or forty years, ab< 
sorbe<t in religious contemplations, and supported by voluntarpubscrip* 
tions. He is said to have lain there during the mutiny, regardless of shot 
or shell. The author saw him in 1878, when he appeared to he a robust 
devotee of seventy, or perhaps older. 
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he yielded to the demands of the British government in 
1809 as regards the Ciz-Sutlej states. Henceforth he 
proved as faithful to his alliance with the British govern¬ 
ment, as Herod, king of the Jews, was faithful to his 
alliance with Rome. 

Meanwhile Ranjeet Singh knew how to deal with the 
Khdlsa. The Sikh army was drille'd hy successive French 
adventurers, named Allard, Ventura, Avitable and Court; 
but Runjeet Singh would not needlessly excite the jealousy 
of the Sirdars by treating the Europeans as tnsted advisers. 
Again, Runjeet Singh was known as the Mahdraja of the 
Punjab, but. he only styled himself the commander of the 
army of the Khdlsa, and he ascribed all the glory of his 
victories to God and the Guru Govind. 

Runjeet Singh was short in stature, and disfigured with 
small-pox which had deprived him of his left eye. He 
could neither read nor write. Yet this Stunted and illiterate 
being was gifted with a genius, tact, and audacity, which 
enabled him to keep both the Punjab and army of the 
Khdlsa under perfect control. He shrank from inflicting 
capital punishments, but he was remorseless in cutting off 
noses, ears, and hands; and for years after his death there 
were many poor wretches at I.ahore, who complained of the 
mutilations they had suffered under the iron rule of Runjeet 
Singh. 

The religion of Guru Govind may have purified the forms 
of public worsliip, and reformed the morals of the lower 
classes, but many abominations lingered in the land down 
to the end of the Sikh government. Widows were burnt 
alive with their deceased husbands. Murders were frequent in 
the provinces. The court of Lahore was a sink of iniquity; 
rampant with all thi^ vices that brought down fire and brim¬ 
stone on the cities of the pl^in. 

Runjeet Singh died in 1839, and five favourite queens and 
seven female slaves were burnt alive with his remains. 
Then began a series of revolutions which shook the Sikh 
dominion to its foundations, and left it prostrate at the feet 
of the British power. 

. At this period the court of Lahore was split into two 
factions, the Sikhs and the Rajpdts. The Sikhs had been 
jealous at the rapid rise of two Rajpiit brothers in the 
favour of Runjeet Singh. The brothers were originally 
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common soldiers, but had been raised to the rank of Rajas, A.p. 
and were known as the Jarau Rajas. Gholab Singh, the elder, *845 
was appointed viceroy of Jamu, between Lahore and Kashmir. 

Dhian Singh, the younger, was prime minister at Lahore. 

In 1839, Kharak Singh, eldest son of Ruhjeet Singh, Kharak 
succeeded to the throne of Lahore. He was an imbecile, Singh, 
but he had a soi^. of "great promise, named Nao Nihal *® 39 - 4 o- 
Singh. Both father and son were bent on the destfuction 
of the Jamu Rajas. Th^ began by th(^ removal of Dhidn 
Singh, the yoii.nger of the two Rajas, from his post as head 
of the administration at Lahore; and they appointed a 
wretched parasite in his room, who was regarded with con¬ 
tempt by the whole court. But the Rajpdt blood of Dhiin 
Sin^h boiled at tlie indignity, and he cut his successor to 
pieces in the presence of his royal master. Kharak Singh 
took fright at the murder, and shut liimself up in his* 
palace where he perished within a year of his accession. 

In 1840, Nao Nihal Singh became Mahdraji^ but wasNaoNilul 
killed at his father’s funeral by the fall of an archway.^ 8mgh, 
This sudden and tragic event led to the general belief that 
both father and son were murdered by the exasperated 
ex-minister. 

Dhiin Singh was an intriguer of the common Asiatic type, a 
He thought to set up a son of Runjeet Singh as a puppet regent. 
Mahiraja, and to rule in his name under the title of minister. 

But he was checkmated for a while by the old dowager 
queen, the widow of Kharak Singh. This lady declared 
tliat the widowed queen of the young Nao Nihal Singh 
was about to become a mother; and on the strength 01 
this assertion, she assumed the post of queen regent in 
behalf of the unborn infant The storj^ was a farce, for the 
alleged mother was a girl of eight; but the Sikh court at 
Lahore held Dhiin Sitlfh in sttch hatred that all the chief 
Sirdars affected to believe the story, and recognised the 
regency of the dowager queen. 

In 1841, the Sirdars were disgusted with the queen regent. 

^ Strange to say, there is a plot in an ancient Hindu drama for the 
destruction of Chandragupta, the SanJrokottos of the Greeks, by the 
very same artifice of a falling archway. The drama is known as 
“Mudra Rakshasa,” or the “Signet of the Ministe'"." An English 
translation will be found in Wilson's Th^tn of the Hindus. For the 
story of Cluuidragupta,*see an/^, page 50.' 
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Her private life was detestable; and she was compelled to 
resign the regency and retire into the country. Subse¬ 
quently, she was beaten to death at the instigation of Dhidn 
Singh, by four of her own slave girls, who dashed out 
her brains with a heavy stone whilst engaged in dressing 
her hair. • 

Meanwhile Dhidn Singh was triuiViplKiit. He placed Sher 
Singh, a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, on the throne at 
Lahore, and ruled the kingdonv as minister. But a new 
power had risen in the body politic, which wiiHiin a few short 
years was destined to work the ruin of the dynasty. 

F/ver since the death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the army of 
the Khalsa had grown more and more turbulent and unruly. 
They rose against their J'rench generals, and compelled them 
to fly for their lives.* They clamourei for increase of ])av‘, 
and committed the most frightful exc^esses and outrages. 
Sher Singh and his minister were compelled to yield to the 
demands,of the troops; and henceforth the army of tlie 
Khcilsa was absolute master of the state. The soldiers con¬ 
tinued to obey their ovvn olficcrs, but the officers themselves 
were subject to the dictation of ynmehayets, or committec-s 
of five, which were elected from the ranks, (xuru Govind 
had promised that whenever five Sikhs were assembled in his 
name, he would be in the midst of them. Accordingly, 
punchayets wei'e formed in every regiment, and were 
supposed to be under the guidance of the unseen Guru y 
and their united action controlled the whole army. Sher 
Singh and his minister saw that no power, save that of 
the English, could deliver the Sikh government from the 
dictation of the Khiilsa. In 1841, they opened the Punjab 
to troops passing between British territory and K^bul, and 
they begged the British government to interfere and 
suppress the growing disorders of thS'^Kh^Isa. 

In 1843 there was an explosion at Lahore. Mahiiraja 
Sher Singh had been plotting the murder of the minister, 
and the minister had been plotting the murder of the 
Mahdraja. Both plots were successful, and recoiled on the 
heads of the authors. One morning Sher Singh was shot 
dead on parade, and his son was assassinated, whilst Dhidn 
Singh was murdered about the same hour. 

I At this period there were only two French generals in the Sikh 
army, Avitable and Court. 
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Amidst these commotions, a son of Dhidn Singh, named a.d. 
Hira Singh, appealed to the army of the Khdisa, and *845. 

mised large money rewards. With the aid of these Prje- 
torian bands, he placed an infant son of Runjeet Singh upon singh and 
the throne, under the name of Mahdraja Dhuli'p Singh. The ihe regent- 
mother of tlie boy was then appointed queeft regent, and Hfra ®otlier, 
Singh succeeded hlfr milrdered father in the post of minister. 

It was at this crisis that Lord Ellenborough foresaw that the 
army of the Khdisa would one day threaten Hindustan; 
and he inarchfcd a British force towards Gwalior with the 
view of ilisbanding Sindia’s unruly army as described in 
a previous chapter. 

During 1844 affairs at Lahore reached a crisis. The new Crisis of 
mioister tried in vain to break up the army of the Khdisa; 1844. 
the piinchayets wer« all-powerful, and would not allow a^ 
comjiany to be disbanded, or even removed from Lahore, 
without their consent. The result was that Hi'ra Singh 
was murdered, and the government of Lahore \fas left in 
the hands of a boy Mahdraja, a regent-mother, and a 
disaffected army. 

The regent-mother was as depraved as the widow of Rivalry of 
Kharak Smgh, who was deposed in 1841. She appointed the broths* 
two ministers; one was her own brother, and the other l''^*** 
was a paramour, named Lai Singh. The army of the 
Khdisa grew more and more clamorous for largesses and 
increase of pay; and were only prevented from plundering 
Lahore by being moved away under the sanction of the 
piinchayets to exact money contributions from the viceroys of 
outlying provinces, such as Kashmir and Multan. At the 
same time the two ministers, the brother and the paramour, 
were intriguing against each other. The^ brother gave mortal 
offence to the army of ^he Khdisa, and was tried and con- 
dcmneli by the punenayets a# a traitor to the common¬ 
wealth, and was finally shot dead by a party of soldiers 
outside Lahore. 

The regent-mother and her paramour were now in sore Sikh army 
peril. The paramour Lai Singh became sole minister, but invades 
another Sirdar, named Tej Singh, was appointed to the S!*** 
nominal command of the army of the Khdisa. But Tej Singh 
was the slave as well as the "commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Khdisa^ and was compelled to act according 
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A.D. to the dictation of the punchayets. In a word, the new 
Ataei%\s government was at the mercy of the army, and saw no 
way of saving themselves, except by launching the Sikh 
battalions on British territories, and no way of averting the 
sack of I^horc, except by sending the Sikh soldiery to sack 
Delhi and Benares 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

l-wo SIKH WARS : lords hardinge and dalhousie. 

, A.D. 1845 1S49. 

In November 1845, the Sikh army of the Khdlsa crossed * a.d. 
the Sutlej, to the number of 60,000 soldiers, 40,000 armed 1845-1846 
followers, and 150 large guns. The Sikh army Imd been —— 

strangely underrated by the British government. It was ^ 

as superior to all other native armies, excepting perhaps the sikh 
Ghorkas, as Cromwell’s Ironsides were to the rabble follow- generals, 
ing of the other parliamentary leaders. Its marked strength 
however was neutralised by the duplicity of its leaders—Lai 
Singh, the paramour, and Tej Singh, the nominal com- 
raander-in-chief. Both men were traitors of the deepest 
dye; both at heart were willing to see the Sikh battalions 
mowed down by British artillery in order that they might 
secure their own personal safety, and the continuance of 
their own government at Lahore. All this crafty and un¬ 
scrupulous villany was conspicuous*throughout the subse¬ 
quent war. e 

The British governmgjjt, under Sir Henry Hardinge, the Position of 
new Governor-General, was scarcely prepared for the storm Littler at 
that was gathering on the line of. the Sutlej. Sir John 
Littler held the fortress of Ferozepore with 10,000 troops ^ 
and 31 guns; but if the Sikh generals had only been true to 
the KhUsa, they might have environed Ferozepore, over¬ 
whelmed Littler’s force, and pushed on to the heart of 
Hindustan. As it was, Littler marched out of Ferozepore 
and offered the enemy battle; but the Sikh generals declined 
it, and divided their forces. Lai Singh moved with one 
corjps towards Verozeahahar, about ten miles off, and 

Q Q 2 
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began to build formidable entrenchments, leaving Tej Singh 
to watch Littler at Ferozepore. 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the new Governor-General, were hurry¬ 
ing towards the frontier with a large force to relieve Littler. 
On the i8th of'December they met the army of Lai Singh 
at Moodkee, and gained a doubtiul victory. The British 
sepoys reeled before the Khdlsa battalions, and even a 
European regiment was staggered for a few moments by the 
rapidity and precision of the Sikh fire. But Lai Singh fled 
at the beginning of the action, and thus brought about the 
defeat of the Sikh army. 

Two days after the battle of Moodkee, the British army 
advanced against the Sikh entrenchment at Ferozeshahar, 
and was joined there by the force under Littler. The 
assault was made on the 21st of December, but the Sikhs 
defended their position with the obstinacy and desperation of 
fanatics.' Such resistance was terrific and unexpected. 
Gough charged up to the muzzle of the Sikh guns, and 
carried the batteries by cold steel; but it was in the face 
of an overwhelming fire. Biitish cannon were dismounted 
and the ammunition blown into the air. Squadrons were 
checked in mid career; battalion alter battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks; and it was not until after sunset 
that portions of the enemy’s positions were finally carried 
by the British ariny.^ 

After a niglit of horrors the battle was renewed, but 
meanwhile there had been mutiny and desertion in the 
enemy’s camp. Tlie treasury of Lai Singh had been 
plundered by his own* soldiers. The British troops met 
with feeble opposition j and it was soon discovered that, 
owing to the cowardice or treacheiw of Lai Singh, the Sikh 
army was in full flight to*- the Sutlej. Tej Singh marched 
up at this crisis, and found the entrenchments at Feroze- 
shahar in the hands of the British. Accordingly after a brief 
cannonade, he fled precipitately to the Sutlej, leaving his 
forces without orders, to fight or follow at their pleasure. 

In January, 1846, both sides were reinforced j the Sikhs 
recrossed the Sutlej into British territory, and hostilities 
were renewed. On the 26th of the month, Sir Harry 
Smith defeated a Sikh force at Aliwal. 

1 Cunnkghani’s 
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At this time Gholab Singh of Jamu had arrived at Lahore, a.d. 
and offered to make terms with the Governor-Gv.neral. Sir 
Henry Hardingc replied that he was ready to acknowledge 
a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but not until the army of the nc«utiT- 
Khdlsa had been disbanded. The Sikh generals were tious. 
utterly unable to fulfil such a condition; tlfey were literally 
at the mercy of the JiLhiisa army. It is said, however, that 
they offered to abandon the Khalsa army to its fate, and to 
leave the road open to tbie march of the British army to 
lahore, provided the Governor-General acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Mahdrnja Dhulip Singh, and accepted the 
government of the regency. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Khdlsa army had SiUi cn- 
thrown uj) a formidable series of entrenchments at Sobradn. 

Early in February, i§46, the British army advanced to the ^braefn. 
attack under Gough and Hardinge. Sobradn proved to be ^ 
the hardest fought battle in the history of British India. 

The Sikh soldiers, unlike their treacherous coinmamder Tej 
Singh, were pre])ared to conquer or die for the gloiy of the 
Khdlsa. The British brought up their heavy guns, and 
prepared to pour in a continuous storm of shot and shell, 
and then to carry the entrenchments by storm. 

Shortly after midnight on the loth of February, the r>loo.ly 
British planted their guns in the desired positions. At nt 
early morning, amidst darkness and fog, the English batteries ^^bumy 
opened upon the enemy. At seven o’clock the fog rolled 1846. * 

up like a curtain, and the soldiers of the Khdlsa, nothing 
daunted, returned flash for flash, and fire for fire, As the sun 
rose higher, two British divisions of infantry in close order 
jirepared fur the assault. The left division advanced in line 
instead of column, and the greater part ^^as driven back by 
the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artil¬ 
lery. The right divisiofl formed instinctively into wedges 
and masses, and rushed forward in wath, leaped the ditch 
with a shout, and then mounted the rampart and stood 
victorious amidst captured cannon. Tej Singh fled to the 
Sutlej at the first assault, and broke the bridge over the 
river; but whether this was done by accident or treachery 
is a problem to this day. Meanwhile the soldiers of the 
Khdlsa fought with the valour of 'heroes, the enthusiasm of 
crusaders, and the desperation of zealots sworn to conquer 
the enemy or die swflrd in hand. At last they gave way i 
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A.T). they were driven by the fire of batteries and battalions into 
*^46 the waters of the Sutlej, and the battle of Sobradn was won. 
But the victory was dearly purchased. More than two 
thousand British troops were killed or wounded before the 
day was brought to a close; but the Sikhs are said to have 
lost eight thousand men. * 

Close of Thus ended the first Sikh’war. *TheiBritish army crossed 
the first the Sutlej in a bridge of boats, and pushed on to Lahore, 
Sikh war, dictated their own terms a| the old capital of Runjeet 
Singh, The reduction of the Sikh army of♦ the Khilsa was 
carried out without further parley, and its numbers were 
limited for the future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. 
The Jullunder Doab was taken over by the British govern¬ 
ment, and the British frontier was extended from the Sudej 
to the Ravi. Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge was raised to 
‘ the peerage. ^ 

Sale of Lord Hardinge called on the Inhere government to 
million and a half sterling towards the expenses of 
iiingh° the war. But the treasures of Runjeet Singli, estimated at 
* ' the time of his death at twelve millions .sterling, had been 
squandered during the anarchy which followed his decease, 
and only half a million remainod to meet the demands of 
the British government at thi&crisis. Gholab Singh, viceroy 
of Kashmir and Jamu, offered to pay the million to the 
British government, provided he was recognised as Mahd- 
raja of those territories. The bargain was concluded, and 
henceforth Gholab Singh was an ally of the British govern¬ 
ment, and independent of the Sikh government of l.^thore. 
Settlement Lord Hardinge was next called upon to decide on the 
of the future settlement of the Punjab, He would not annex the 
Punjab : pountry, or take oyer the internal administration. He pre- 
Sdiarv birred accepting the existing government of the infant 

forcft Mahdraja, Dhulip Singh, eand thf* regency of the queen 

mother and her paramour. But he would not create a 
subsidiary army for the protection of the native government, 
as had been done in the ca.se of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Mahrattas. On the contrary he was resolved to 
wididraw the British troops from the Punjab at the earliest 
possible opportunity; for experience had taught the bitter 
lesson that a subsidiary force only demoralised native rulers, 
and rendered the British government responsible for the 
maintenance of oppression and misrute. 
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But Lord Hardinge was thwarted by circumstances. The a.d. 
I-Ahore durbar loudly declared that unless a British force *^4^ 
remained to keep the peace in the Punjab, the army of the 
Khdlsa would recover its strength and overturn the regency, rary British 
Accordingly, much against hi.s inclination, Lord Hardinge occupa- 
deferred withdrawing the, British force unftl the close of the hon. 
year; but he solertfnlyAssured the Lahore durbar that at the 
end of 1846 every British soldier and sepoy must return to 
British territory. The Sirdars bent to their fate, but many 
declared that annexation had become a necessity; and that 
so long as a Sikh government was maintained at Lahore, 
iwith or without British troops, so long the disbanded army 
of the Khdlsa would cherish hopes of a return to inde¬ 
pendent power. 

Major Henry Ijjjwrence was appointed British Resident Treachery 
at Lahore, and Lai Singh, the paramour of the queen rootheif and down- 
filled the post of' prime minister.^ Shortly afterwards a ^ ^ 

flagrant act of treachery was proved against Lal^Singh. A ^ ’ 

rebellion broke out in Kashmir and Jamu against the 
sovereign authority of Mahdraja Gholab Singh. Major 
I^wrence hastened to the spot with a body of Sikh troops, 
and effectually suppressed it; and the leader of the rebellion 
then produced the written erders of Lai Singh, urging him 
to resist Gholab Singh by every means in his power. Such a 
breach of faith was unpardonable. Lai Singh was removed 
from his office, and deported to British territory, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in confinement. 

The year 1846 drew to a close. Again the Lahore British 
durbar assured Lord Hardinge that the Khdlsa army would Resident 
regain its old ascendancy if the British force was withdrawn. 
Accordingly a compromise was effected. Eight leading 
Sirdars were formed, into a council of regency under the 
express stipulation thjS the entire control and guidance of 
aftairs should be vested in the British Resident. Having 
thus guarded against oppression or misrule. Lord Hardinge 

^ In dealing with the modern history of British India, the distinction 
between the three Lawrence brothers must always lie borne in mind. 

Geo^e was one of the hostages in the first Afghan war, and had a 
narrow escape with his life at the time when Macnaghten was mur¬ 
dered. Henry had been Resident in Nipal, and was now transferred 
to Lahore. John was Commissioner of the Jullunder Doab^ and after¬ 
wards became successively Chief Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and finmly Governor-Gen^l and Viceroy of India. 
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A.D. decided that the British force should remain in the Punjab 
1848-1849 for a period of eight years, by which time Maharaja DhuHp 
Singh would attain his majority, and might be intrusted with 
the supreme authority. 

Lord settlement of the Punjab continued, without material 

IJardinge change, until thei departure of Lord Hardingfc from India 
returns to in 1848. During the interval many usaful measures were 
18 carried out. The British army in India was reorganised; 
^ ‘ the finances were regtored; and e^orts were made to induce 
the native states to follow the example ot the British 
government, in forbidding widow burning, female infan¬ 
ticide, slavery, and other abominations, throughout their 
respective territories. In 1848 Lord Haidingc returned to 
England with the pleasant conviction that he had secured 
the peace of India for some years to cor^e. 

I.ord Lord Dalhousie, the new Govemor-Xleneral, landed at 
palhousie Calcutta ip January, 1848. The history of his administra- 

GeriS°'^' chapter, but it may be as 

1848. ’ present place to review the current of Punjab 

affairs, which ended in the second Sikh war, and permanent 
annexation of the kingdom of Runjeet Singh. 

Lawrence Major Henry I^wrence, the Resident at Lahore, was an 
succeeded officer in the Bengal artillery, of large political experience. 
byCurrie About this time he was obliged to proceed to England on 
at I.ahore. account of his health, and was succeeded by Sir Frederic 
Currie, a Bengal civilian. New systems of finance and 
revenue were subsequently introduced into the Punjab, 
which guarded against undue exactions, and secured a 
greater regularity in the collection of revenue, but gave great 
umbrage to Sikh Sirdars. Discontent and disaffection began 
to seethe beneath tfie surface, and it was soon evident that 
the spirit of the Khdlsa was ^till buflilng in the breasts of 
the disbanded soldiery. 

Grievance A Spark sufficed to set the Punjab in a conflagration, 
of Mi’ilmj, Miilraj, viceroy of Milltan, had succeeded his father in 
viwoy of the government of the province as far back os 1844; but the 
Mu tan. durbar had required him to pay a million sterling as 

a fine on succession. He took advantage of the struggles 
between the regency and the soldiery to delay payment. He 
then managed to get his claim reduced to less than one-fifth, 
and finally refused to pay the fraction. When, however, the 
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Sikh war was over, and a British Resident was posted to A.p. 
liahore, Miilraj found that further resistance was useless, *84^^49 
and that he must pay up. But he was irritated at the 
new order of things. He complained that the new system 
of finance and revenue about to be introduced by the 
British Resident would diminish his incOme. Finally he 
resigned the government of Miiltan on the plea that there 
were dissensions in his family. 

Sir Frederic Currie ajjd the council of regency took Feigned 
Mulraj at his word. A successor, named Khan Singh, was resignation 
ap|)ointed to the government of Multan. Mr. Vans Agnew, 
a Bengal civilian, was appointed to Jiccompany Khan Singh, 
and introduce the new fiscal system into Multan. In April, 
i8^S, Khan Singh, Mr. Vans Agnew, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, arrived ^ Multan with an escort of 350 Sikh 
troops and a few guns, and encamped at a fortified mosque 
in the suburbs, known as the Edgah. 

Mdlraj paid a visit to Mr. Vans Agnew at the E^lgah, and Treachery 
declared himself ready to deliver up the town and citadel, m«r- 
He then produced the accounts of the previous year, and 
asked for a deed of acquittance. Mr. Vans Agnew, how¬ 
ever, called for the accounts of the previous six years. 

Mdlraj was aftronted at the demand, but nevertheless 
agreed to furnish the documents. Mr. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson next proceeded with Mdlraj 
to inspect the e.stablishments in the citadel, and at his 
request they dismissed a portion of their escort. On 
leaving the citadel the two Englishmen were felled from 
their horses and dangerously wounded. Mdlraj was riding 
by the side of Mr. Vans Agnew, but at once galloped 
off to his country residence. The w'ounded ofiicers were 
carried off by their attendants to the Edgah, but the guns 
of the citadel began *tB open tfire upon the mosque. In 
spite however of their wounds, the two ofiicers made a man¬ 
ful resistance, and returned the fire with the guns of the 
Sikh escort; but the escort proved treacherous, and went 
over to the enemy; and a mob of savages rushed into the 
mosque, and cut the two Englishmen to pieces. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards Mdlraj removed his family and treasure 
into the citadel, and issued a proclamation calling upon 
the people of every creed to rise against the English. 

These atrocious mtirders were committed after the setting 
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A.D. in of the hot weather. Lord Gough was anxious to postpone 
1848-1849 military operations for some months until, the beginning of 
SuM^es weather; and there was consequently much delay 

o? HeriSrt Pitting down the revolt. A young lieutenant, named 
Edwardes. Herbert Edwardes, who was employed in the revenue settle¬ 
ment of Bunnuj beyond the Indus, raarchd^d a force to 
Miiltan on his own responsibility; aiud being joined by 
other levies, he defeated Mdlraj on the 18th of June, and 
ultimately shut hint up in the citadel at Multan. 

Queen Meanwhile there was treachery in the Sikh**governraent at 
mother re- Lahore. The queen mother of Dhulip Singh was exasperated 
Benares*^ at the loss of her paramour, and was secretly corrupting the 
troops. At the same time she was organising a confederacy 
of Sirdars against the British government, and carrying 
on intrigues with the Amir of Kdbiil, the Mahdraja of 
Kashmir, and the princes of RajpiStan^ Fortunately these 
proceedings were discovered in time, and the dangerous 
lady was^removed from Lahore to the sacred city of Benares, 
and provided with a suitable pension. 

Revolt of Subsequently, an influential Sirdar, named Sher Singh, 
was sent at the head of a Sikh force to co operate with 
general Lieutenant Edwardes against Miilraj. But Sher Singh played 
disaffec' a double game. Whilst swearing eternal fidelity to the British 

lion. government he was secretly corresponding with the rebels. 

A force of 7,000 British troops under General Whish was sent 
against Mdltan, and it was confidently expected that the 
town and fortress would be speedily taken, and that Miilraj 
would then receive the just punishment of his crimes. The 
guns had already begun to open on Miiltan, when Sher 
Singh ordered the drums of religion to be beaten, and went 
over to the enemy wth 5,000 Sikhs, and proclaimed a reli¬ 
gious war against the English, General Whish was obliged 
to retire from Mdltan and throw ujf entrenchments. It was 
soon evident that the whole bf the Punjab was in a state of 
revolt; and that the veterans of Runjeet Singh^s army were 
assembling to renew the contest with the British govern¬ 
ment, retrieve their lost honour, and revive the glory and 
supremacy of the army of the Khdlsa. In a word, the 
delay in crushing the paltry outbreak of Miilraj had aroused 
the military enthusiasm of the Sikhs throughout the Punjab, 
and necessitated a second Sikh war. 

Lord Dalhousie rose to the occ£&ion. Being new to 
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India he had deferred to the opinion of the Commander-in- a.d. 

Chief as regards the postponement of military operations, *848-1849 
but he soon apprehended the dangerous significance of the Enerey 
revolt. He saw that the work of his predecessor had to be andreLlu- 
done over again; and he was resolved that this lime there tion of 
should be fio half measures; no bolstering up of an effete and 
treacherous govgrnnveot, but a restoration of order and"^*^®*®' 
law under British administration. In October, 1848, he 
proceeded from Bengal to the Pun^b. Before he went 
he inade^aiKieclaration in a public speech, which is at once 
characteristic and historical:—“Unwarned by precedent, 
uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 
and on my word. Sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 

All this while Sher Singh had been coldly and suspiciously Sikhs 
received by Miilr^j. Both had revolted against a common joined by 
enemy, but each one was jealous of the other, and had Afghans, 
his own ends to pursue. Accordingly, Sher Singh left 
Miiltan, and marched boldly towards I^hore. o About the 
same time his father, Chutter Singh, had been tempting 
Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of Kdbul, to join in the 
general rising against the British government, by promising 
to make over the coveted province of Peshawar. Major 
George Lawrence, a brotlier of Henry, was in charge of 
Peshawar, wdiich was held by a garrison of 8,000 Sikhs; but 
the Sikh garrison went over to the Afghans and attacked the 
Residency, and George I^wrence and others were carried 
off prisoners. Captain Herbert held out for a while in the 
fort of Attock, near the junction of the Kdbul river and 
the Indus to the eastward of Peshawar, but was forced in 
like manner to succumb to the Afghans. 

In October 1848 the British army tjinder Lord Gough was Battle of 
assembled at Ferozepore. In November it crossed the Chilian- 
Ravf, and engaged OTer Singh in an indecisive action at 
Ramniiggur. On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord Gough 
approached Sher Sjngh’s entrenchments at Chilianwallah, 
which were held by 30,000 Sikhs and 60 guns. Nothing 
was known of the disposition of the Sikhs, lor their camp 
was covered by a thick jungle, and Lord Gough resolved to 
defer the attack till the following morning. At that moment 
the Sikhs opened fire with spme guns in advance. The 
indignation of Lord Gough was kindled at the challenge, 

^d he rashly ordered a general charge. Then followed the 
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A.D. most sanguinary encounter in the history of British India, 

1848-1S49 which ended in a doubtful victory on the part of the 

English. The Sikhs were driven from their position, but 
they took up another three miles off. Botli sides fired 
salutes in honour of victory, but the English had lost 
more than 2,400 ofiicers and men. 

Sir Charles The fatal field of Chilianwallah is' alrecfdy half forgotten, 
Napier but the tidings of the disaster were received in England 

sent to with an outburst of. alarm and indignation. Sir Charles 

svirrender Napier was hastily sent to India to supersede L< 5 rd Gough as 
of Multan. Commander-in-Cliief. Meanwhile General Whish captured 
the town of Mdltan and opened a terrible cannonade on 
the citadel. Mdlraj offered a desperate resistance, but 
was at last compelled to surrender tlie fortress, and gave 
himself up to the English. General Wlfiph then left Mdltan 
in charge of Lieutenant Edwardes, and proceeded to join 
Lord Gough in a final struggle with Shor Singh, 

Crowning The crowning victory at Guzerat was gained by Lord 
victory at Gough on the 22nd of February, 1849. It was essentially 
Guzerat, an artillery action, and is known as the battle of the guns. 

T’he Sikhs opened a cannonade with sixty guns and fired 
with singular rapidity, but their resistance was in vain. 
For two hours and a half they were exposed to a storm of 
shot and shell, which was eventually followed by a charge 
of bayonets, and rush of cavalry. The Sikh army became 
literally a wreck; its camp, its standards, and nearly all its 
cannon, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The battle 
of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab, and the hopes 
of the Khdlsa were quenched for ever. 

Annexa- Lord Dalhoiisie was fully prepared for this result. He 
tion of the fiad resolved on the annexation of the Punjab, and had 
Tunjab. already drawn up a programme for the^ civil administration 
of the province, and the appointment of British officials to 
the several grades. All old eirors in former settlements 
were rectified in dealing with the Punjab; all known abuses 
were guarded against; and the government of the Punjab, 
instead of struggling into existence like the government of 
Bengal, seemed to spring like another Minerva, full armed 
from the brain of Zeus. To this day the administration 
of the Punjab is one of the greatest triumphs of British 
rule, and a model for Asiatic statesmen throughout all time. 

The minor details connected with the'’ conclusion of the 
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war may be dismissed in a few words. Dost Muhammad a.d. 
Khan and liis Afghans were driven out of Peshawar, and 1848*1849 

narrowly escaped to Kdbul. Millraj was impiisoned for ' 

life on account of the part he played in the murder of the settlement, 
tsvo Englishmen. The young Maharaja Dhulfp Singh was 
provided with a yearly annuity of fifty thousand pounds, and 
ultimately settled»*n England. Within a few short years the 
memory of Runjeet Singh died away from the land. Tlic 
soldiers of the Khdlsa ^^nlisted unden British banners, and 
during the Stpoy revolt of 1857 were the foremost amongst 
those who wrested Delhi from the sepoy mutineers, and 
avenged the insulted sovereignty of British rule. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MATERIAL PROGRESS: LORD DALHOUSIE. 

t 

A.D. 18.48 TO 1856. 1 

Lord Dalhousie was a man of energy and power. 
Short in stature, like the once famous Marquis of Wellesley, 
there was a fire and determination in his eye which revealed 
a genius for command.^ So long as he held the reins of 
government his administrative ability and intellectual vigour 
commanded general respect and admiration; but his im¬ 
perious temper, impatience of opposition, and alleged lack 
of sympathy for native rulers stirred up an antagonism to his 
policy which is only slowly fading away. 

Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General of India at the age 
of thirty-six. He was a staunch believer in moral and 
material progress, and he had already served an apprentice¬ 
ship to the work as President of the Board of Trade under 
the premiership of Sir Robert Peel. Within two years of 
his arrival in India h^ had perfected his knowledge of the 
country and people. The Sikh uprising of 1848 familiarised 
him with those convulsions onfthe frontier to which Hindu¬ 
stan has always been exposed; whilst the newly con¬ 
quered territory of the Punjab opened out a virgin field to 
his administrative energies. 

The Punjab is nearly as large as England. It covers 
fifty thousand square miles, and contains a population of 
four millions. One-fourth of the people are Sikhs: the 

* De Quincey talks of the foppery of tbe eye, and quotes the eases 
of Lord Wellesley, Dr. Parr, and Au^tus Ci^; but there was no 
foppery about the eye of Lord Dalhousie. 
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remainder are Hindus and Muhammadans. The Sikh A.p. 
government and the army of the Khdlsa had been scattered 1848-1856 
to the winds. Accordingly Lord Dalhousie was called upon 
to create a new administration out of chaos, which should 
adapt itself to a mixed population who knew nothing of 
order or law; and he brought to bear upon his task the 
experiences which 4iad« been gained during a century of 
British rule in India, and which enabled him to avoid the 
mistakes which had been,committed by.his predecessors in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

The new province was divided by Lord Dalhousie into Divisional 
seven divisions, and each division into as many districts as ami district 
were necessary. Each division was placed under a com- 
mis§ioner, and each district under a deputy-commissioner. 

Fifty-six officers wqre employed in these two grades; one 
half being selected from the civil service, and the other half* 
from the army. Below these were the subordinate grades 
of assistant and extra-assistant commissioners, jvho were 
selficte^ from what is known as the uncovenanted service, 
and comprised Europeans, East Indians, and natives. 

The management of the new administration was entrusted Board of 
to a Board of Administration, consisting of three members, Adminis- 
nainely, Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Robert 
Montgomery.^ Henry Lawrence presided at the Board, and 
carried on the political work, namely, the disarming of the 
country, the negotiations with Sikh Sirdars, and the organi¬ 
sation of new Punjabi regiments. John Lawrence took 
charge of the civil administration, especially the settlement 
of the land revenue. Robert Montgomery superintended 
the administration of justice throughout the province, and 
compiled a short manual for the guic^nce of the officials 
and people, which contained all that was necessary in a 
few pages. * • • 

The working of the Board of Administration was not John 
satisfactory. The sympathies of Henry Lawrence were all 
on the side of the Sikh Sirdars, who were regirded with 

sioner. 

^ Colonel, aftNwards Sir Henry, Lawrence, belonged to the Bengal 
Artillery, John Lawrence, afterwards Viceroy of India and a peer of 
the fealm, belonged to the Civil Service. Mr. Charles Grenville 
Mansel was originally third member of the Board, but he was sobse- 
qiiently succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery. Both Mansel and 
Montgomery belonged t8 the Civil Service. • 
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disfavour by liOrd Dalhousie, and whose antecedents were 
certainly as bad as they well could be. I’he result was that 
in 1853 the Board of Administration was broken up, and 
John Lawrence w.is placed in the sole charge of the 
government as Chief Commissioner. 

The British administration of the Punjab *was in every 
way a new creation. The government of Runjeet Singh had 
been the rude work of an unlettered warrior, without con¬ 
stitutional forms oft any sort or kind, and without any law 
except the will of the one great despot at the head. The 
only officers of state were soldiers and tax-collectors; the 
only punishments were fines and mutilations; and there 
was not a single civil court in the Punjab excepting at 
Lahore. The local authorities were little despots who .op¬ 
pressed the people and defrauded the state, like the under¬ 
lings of Tippu Sultan in Mysore; bu^ sooijer or later the 
majority were comi)elled to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth, 
and were often condemned to poverty and mutilation at the 
arbitrary will of Runjeet Singh. 

The officers of the new Punjab commission were required 
to fulfil every kind of administrative duty. They were 
magistrates and judges, revenue collectors and head police¬ 
men, diplomatists and conservancy officers. Vor many 
months of the year their homes were in camp, with their 
tents open to all comers, irom the lowest class of petitioners 
to the wealthiest Sirdars.^ 

One of the first measures of Lord Dalhousie was to pro¬ 
vide for the military defence of the province. The British 
frontier had been advanced from the Sutlej westward to the 
range of mountains beyond the Indus. The mountains 
were inhabited by brave and lawless tribes, who numbered a 
hundred thousand men at arms, and ,h^d been the pest of the 
plains ever since the days of'Akbar. Lord Dalhousie tried 
to bar out these barbarians by a series of fortifications, con¬ 
nected by n line of roads, along the whole frontier; and he 
organised a special force of five regiments of infantry and 

^ The general confidence of the natives of the Punjab in British 
officers was sometimes carried to an amusing excess. On one occasion, 
when the late l..ord Lawrence was Viceroy of India, a number of 
Punjab people travelled to Calcutta, a distance of some fifteen hundred 
mjles, to sp^k to ** Jan Barrens S^ib aboiit«a cow. The writer saw 
the men himself. Unfortunately Jan Larrens Sahib was at Simla, 
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four of cavalry for the protection of the marches.^ Mean- .A.r). 
while he disarmed the whole of the population of the *848-14^56 
Punjab, excepting the inhabitants on the British side of the 
border. A hundred and twenty thousand weapons were 
surrendered to British olhcers; and the manufacture, sale, 
or possession of arms was strictly prohibited. 

The land revere «vis settled on easy terms. Hunjeet Land 
Singh had collected half the produce. Lord Halhousie rewnue 
reduced it to an average^ of one fourth, and ordered a fur- 
ther reduction of ten per cent, to reconcile the renters to 
the payment of coin instead of kind. The consequence was 
that cultivation largely increased, and thirty thousand of the 
old Klidlsa soldiery exchanged the sword for the plough. 

Transit duties were abolished altogether. Runjeet Singh Transit 
had covered the Punjab with a network of custom-houses 
for the collection of these duties on goods and merchandise* ^ * 
but all were swept away by a stroke of the pen from Lord 
Dalhousic. ' • 

Meanwhile slavery and thuggee were rooted out of the Miscella- 
Punjab f and infanticide, that bane of oriental life, was sup- 
pressed as far as might be. Bands of outlaws and dacoits, “ 
who had been accustomed under Sikh rule to plunder vil¬ 
lages and travellers with impunity, were attacked, captured 
and punished by sheer force of arms. The Punjab was 
intersected with roads as if it had been a Roman pro¬ 
vince.® In a word, within seven years of the battle of 
Guzerat, the Punjab presented more traces of British civi¬ 
lisation and dominion than any other province in British 
India. 

^ This is the line of frontier which has recently been abtindoned (1880). 

Further particulars respecting it will be found in the story of the Sitaiia 
campaign of 1S63, which is told in the concluding chapter of the present 
. volume. • ^ 

^ The most important road constructed in the Punjab was that which 
united Lahore with Peshawar. It extended very nearly 300 miles, 
passed over too great bridges and 450 smaller ones, penetrated six 
^ mountain chains, and was canned by embankments over the marshes of 
* two great rivers. Every obstacle was overcome by Colonel Robert 
Napier, of the Bengal Engineers, whose work in the Punjab would 
have won him the highest honours in Europe, and who has become 
famous in later days as Lord Napier of Magdala. Canals and irri* 
gation works were not foi^otten. Amongst others the great canal of 
the Bari Doab was constructed betw^n the Ravi and the Chenab, under 
the direction of Colonel Napier. It w'as equal to the'noblest canal in 
Europe, and extended With its three branches the length of 465 miles. 

R R 
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Three years after the conquest of the Punjab the British 
government was drawn into a second war with the King of 
Burma. Never was a war began with greater reluctance. 
To all appearance there was nothing to gain; for the terri¬ 
tories of Arakan and Tenasserim, which had been acquired 
after the first war,had never paid their expensed. But Lord 
Dalhousie had no alternative. Bythentreaty of Yandabo 
both the British and Burmese governments were pledged to 
afford protection and security to- all merchants trading at 
their respective ports or residing within their vespective ter¬ 
ritories. This treaty however had been repeatedly broken ; 
and Englishmen trading at Rangoon were oppressed and 
maltreated by the Burmese officials, whilst every effort to 
obtain redress was treated with contempt and scorn. 

In 1851 the European merchants a^ Rangoon laid their 
complaints before the British government at Calcutta. 
English sea captains had been condemned on false charges 
to pay hoavy fines, and were then subjected to imprison¬ 
ment and insult. British merchants, who had been living at 
Rangoon under the provisions of the treaty of Yandabo, 
were driven to declare that unless they were protected by 
their own government they must abandon their property and 
leave Burmese territory. 

Ever since T840 the British government had ceased to 
maintain an accreditetl agent at Ava. Accordingly Lord 
Dalhousie sent Commodore Lambert to Rangoon in Her 
Majesty’s ship the Fox^ to investigate the complaints; and 
also entrusted him with a letter of remonstrance to the king 
of Burma, which he was to forward to Ava or withhold as 
might seem expedient. When the Fox reached Rangoon, the 
Burmese governor threatened to put apy one to death who 
dared to communicate with the ship. Some Europeans 
however escaped to the frigate, and'the Commodore-sent on 
the letter from Lord Dalhousie to the king at Ava. After 
some weeks a reply was received to the effect that the 


offending governor would be removed from Rangoon, and 
that strict inquiries would be made into the complaints 
brought against him. 

Deceit and Commodore Lambert was delighted with the letter from 
arrogance, He thought everything was settled, but he was soon 
undeceived. The governor was certainly recalled from 
iUngoon, but he went away in triumfih, with all the pomp 
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of music and war boats, A new governor arrived, but he .a.u. 
was bent on treating the English with the same contempt 1848-1856 
and arrogance as had been displayed by his predecessor. 

He took no notice whatever of the Commodore. At last 
he was asked to fix a day for receiving a deputation of 
English officers, and he replied that afty day would do. 
Accordingly early tne morning he was told that a deputation 
would wait upon him at noon. At the time appointed the 
English officers reached •the governor’s^ house, but were not 
allowed to enter. They were kept out in the sun by the 
menial servants, and told that the governor was asleep; 
whilst the governor himself was looking insolently out of 
the window, and seeing them exposed to the insults and 
jee;rs of the mob. At last the patience of the officers was 
exhausted, and the)fc returned to the frigate. ^ 

Commodore Latijbert then took possession of one of the Beginning 
king’s ships lying in the river, but promised to restore it, and of the 
to salute the Burmese flag, on receipt of ten thousand rupees, 
as compensation for the injured merchants, and a suitable 
apology from the governor of Rangoon. In reply, the 
Burmese opened fire on the Fox from some stockades on 
both sides of the river; but the guns of the Fox soon de¬ 
molished the stockades, and the Burmese ports were declared 
in a state of blockade. 

Lord Dalhousie made another appeal to the king of Expedition 
Burma, and meanwhile prepared for war. A land force to 
of 5,800 men was sent to Rangoon under General Godwin, Kangoon 
together with nineteen steamers manned with 2,300 sailors 
and marines. A steamer was sent up the river Irawadi with Go(iwin, 
a flag of truce to receive a reply from the king, but it ^\'as 
fired upon by the Burmese. Accordingly the troops were 
landed ; Rangoon w^^ptured in the face of a heavy can¬ 
nonade, the three terraces of the great Shivd Dagon pagoda 
were carried by storm, and the British ensign was fixed on 
the golden dome. 

The capture of Rangoon was followed by that of Bassein Conques! 
and Prome.^ The Burmese soldiery fled to Upper Burma, of Pc^. 
and the people flocked to Rangoon and hailed the British 

' There are two places named Bassein. There is Ba^isein, near 
Bombay, where the Peishwa concluded a treaty with Lord Wellesley; 
and the Bassein namecUn the text, which is situated on the south-west 
corner of the delta of the Irawadi, 
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A.D. as their deliverers. Meanwhile there had been a revolu- 
1848-1856 tion in Ava. The Pagan Meng had been deposed, and 
his half-brother, the Meng don Meng, was taken from a 
Buddhist monastery and placed upon the throne. The 
new sovereign was anxious for peace, but refused to con¬ 
clude any treaty. *' Lord Dalhousie steamed to Rangoon the 
following September, and decided Ofi aciiiexing Pegu to the 
British empire, and leaving the king in possession of Upper 
Burma. “ * 

Prosperity The same administrative changes were carried out at Pegu 
of Hritis«h as had been begun in the Punjab, but with limited resources 
Burma. brilliant scale. Major, the present Sir Arthur 

Phayre, was appointed Commissioner of Pegu, and intro¬ 
duced British administration with a strong substratum of 
Burmese officials. With the assistance of Captain, now 
General Fytche, and other distinguished officers, Major 
Phayre succeeded in clearing the new province of robbers 
and outlaws and establishing order and law. Ultimately in 
1862 the three territories of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim 
were formed into the province of British Burma, with Major 
Phayre as Chief Commissioner. The consequence has been 
that British Burma not only pays the whole expense of the 
local administration, but contributes a large yearly surplus to 
the imperial treasury. Since 1852 the population of Ran¬ 
goon alone has increased tenfold, and promises to become 
another Calcutta: and when the population of Pegu has 
increased in a like ratio, the province will prove as productive 
as Bengal. Already the Irawadi is beginning to pour down 
as much wealth to the sea as the Ganges and Jumna before 
the introduction of the railways; and within another gene¬ 
ration, when existing obstructions are removed, new fields of 
commerce will be opened out in Western China, and restore 
the fabled glories of the GoMen Chemonese to the Malacca 
peninsula.^ 

The Punjab and Pegu were the favourite, but not the 
only fields of Lord Dalhousie’s labours. His influence 
was felt in every province of the empire, every department 

^ Should the frontier of British India ever be conterminous with Persia, 
Russia, and China, new markets will be opened to British manufactures 
of which the present generation can form no conception, whilst the 
resources of the new countriot, which at present are undeveloped, will 
serve to enrich half Asia. 
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of government, and every native state under British pro- a,d. 
tection. His reforms extended to every branch of the *848-1856 

administration,—anny, public works, education, fevenue, 

finance, justice, and general legislation. He promoted ^ 
canals and,steam navigation, and he introduced railways capacity 
and cheap postage. He constructed four thousand miles of of 
electric telegraph ^friretf,* and two thousand miles of road, 
bridged and metalled. He opened the Ganges canal, the 
longest in the world. Ib a word, Lord Dalhousie was em¬ 
phatically the pioneer of western civilisation in India; ilie 
first of that modern dynasty of rulers, under whom India 
has ceased to be a remote and outlying region, and has 
become part and parcel of the British empire, sharing in all 
the,blessings of European science and culture. 

The administrative successes of lx)rd Dalhousie naturall3rSuppres- 
impressed him with,a strong sense of the vast superiority or sionof 
British administration over oriental rule. He would 
interfere with the treaty rights of native allies, but he was ^ive 
resolute in putting down widow burning, witch torturing, self states, 
immolation, mutilation, and other barlmrous usages, in the 
territories of native princes, as much as in those under 
British administration. Any prince, RajpUt or Mahratta, 
who hesitated to punish such atrocities within his own 
territories to the entire satisfaction of the British govern¬ 
ment, was visited with the marked displeasure of Lord 
Dalhousie, threatened with the loss of his salute, refused 
admittance to the Governor-General’s durbar, or deprived of 
one or other of those tokens of the consideration of the 
British government which are valued by the princes and 
nobles of India. At the same time Lord Dalhousie was' 
never wanting in paternal regard for n.ative states during a 
minority. He duly ^vided for the education and ad¬ 
ministrative training ofdindia and Holkar; and was anxious 
that they should be fitted for the duties of government 
before &ey attained their majority and were placed in 
charge of their respective territories. 

The administration of native states was no doubt wretched Political 
in the extreme. Indeed it is only of late years that native <iictuin 
officials have received an English education, and profited 
by the example set in British terntones, to carry out some 
measures of reform. Both Lord Dalhousie, and his pre¬ 
decessor, Lord Haldingc, were deeply impressed with the 
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responsibility incurred by the British government in per¬ 
petuating native misrule. Both agreed that no rightful op¬ 
portunity should be lost of acquiring territory and revenue; 
in other words, of bringing native territory under British 
administration. The motives of both rulers wer^ unquestion¬ 
ably pure; neither Hardinge nor Dalhousie could have any 
personal object in adding to the * lerrflfcries of the late 
East India Company beyond the promotion of the moral 
and material welfare of the natiy^ populations. But their 
sentiments were open to misconstruction, and might be 
interpreted to mean that the appropriation of native 
territory would be always justifiable, provided a decent 
excuse could be found for the transfer. 

No one seems to have doubted that the British govern¬ 
ment was bound to maintain the integrity of native states so 
long as a native ruler did not forfeit his rights by some 
public crime. Again, no one doubted the right of a son, 
or other ifiale heir, to inherit a Raj. But a question was 
raised as to the rights of an adopted son; and as this 
question has been much distorted by controversy, it may 
be as well to explain it from a Hindu point of view. 
Practically, the law of adoption has ceased to have any 
political importance. The British government has con¬ 
ceded the right of adopting an heir to the Raj to native 
princes in general. But a right understanding of the law 
of adoption is absolutely necessary to a right understanding 
of the policy oi Lord Dalhousie. 

Amongst all orthodox Hindus a son is regarded as a 
religious necessity. A son is required to offer cakes and 
water to the soul of a deceased father, and indeed to the 
souls of all deceased ancestors up to a certain generation. 
Moreover, in the belief of moderr^ Hindus, the world of 
shades is a kind of temporary hell or purgatory, where 
the soul of the father is supposed to dwell until all its 
sins have been wiped away by the sacrifices and other 
good works of the son. When this end has been attained, 
the soul either returns to earth to resume its existence 
through successive transmigrations, or it ascends to eternal 
life in some superior heaven, or is absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit—Vishnu, Siva, or Brahma. 

It is this religious necessity which has brought about 
die early marriage of Hindu boys. Should however the 
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husband fail to become the father of a son, he may either a.d. 
marry a second wife, or he may adopt a son; and a son *848-1856 
in either case, whether natural or adopted, inherits the 
property at the father’s death, and becomes the head of the a rd^ious 
household. rite. 

The question of adoption in the cas^ of a Hindu prin- Political 
cipality stands oH a tSfferent footing. The adopted son aspect 
may succeed to the property of his nominal father, and®^^?^^^ 
perform all his religious duties j but Ihe question of in- 
heriting a Raj is of a political character, and depends on 
the will of the paramount power. In either case, whether 
the inheritance to a Raj is granted or refused, the adopted 
son is still expected to perform all the religious duties 
nepessary for the well-being of the deceased father.^ 

The question o& the right of adoption in the case of ^ Abeyance 
Hindu principality was never raised in India before the 
rise of British power. There was no public law in the JJig. ^ 
matter; the question of might alone made the 4ight. If a might 
Hindu principality was conveniently near, it was brought making 
under Moghul rule by treachery, chicanery, or force ot right 
arms, without the slightest regard to the rights of a reigning 
Raja, or the rights of his heirs or representatives.^ If a 
principality was remote and strong, every effort was made 
to seduce or threaten the native ruler into paying tribute; 
or at any rate into rendering homage and presenting nuzzers, 
or honorary gifts, as an a^nowledgment of the suzerainty 
of the Moghul. Whatever, however, might be the circum¬ 
stances of the case, no succession was deemed valid unless it 
received the formal approval and sanction of the paramount 
power; and this end could only be obtained by a Hindu 
])rince in the same way that a Muhammadan officer obtained 
the government of a province, namely, by sending presents 

* The present Maharaja Holkarlias more than once taken over the 
‘ estate of a feudatory on the grouiul that he had left no natural heirs, and 
that the adopted son had no claim to inherit landed property. 

^ Akbar was anxious to maintain the Rajput principalities as a 
counterpoise against Afghans and Moghuls, and his policy was to give a 
daughter in marriage to a Rajpdt prince, and insist upon her son being 
the heir to the principality. But Aurangzeb was only anxious to convert 
the Hindus to Islam, and a Rajput prince who turned Muhammadan 
would have been recognised as heir ,to the principality in the same way 
that an Irishman of a Roman Catholic family secured the family estate 
in the last century by becoming a Protestant. Neither .\kbar nor 
Aurangzeb were likely to trouble themselves About the law of adoption. 
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A.D. and tribute to the Moghul court| and receiving letters and 
I84li-l8s6 insignia of investiture in return. 

Adoption British government, however, professed from the very 

recognised first to adhere to the policy of non-intervention, and cared 
by the not who succeeded to the throne so long as there were no 
British (.jvil wars.' Accordingly in the case of Sindia, as already 

meut seen, the dying ruler was advised b/ thei.^British government 

to adopt a son in order to prevent any broils as regards 
a successor. At the same time the queen or minister was 
generally anxious for an adoption, as if it could be established 
it might set aside the claim of a brother or other collateral 
heir, and would enable the queen or minister to exercise 
sovereign authority during the minority. It thus became 
customary for a native prince to apply for the consent of ,the 
British government before adopting a tson who should be 
Heir to the Raj; and at every succession, whether the son 
was natural or adopted, the recognition of the British govern¬ 
ment waS(«deemed necessary to its validity. The youthful 
heir was formally invested with a dress of honour by the 
British representative, and in return he publicly acknowledged 
his fealty to the British government. 

Kaj of The policy of Lord Dalhousie will be rendered intelligible 
Satwa; re- by dealing with matters of fact. The first native principality 
brought to his notice was that of Satara. The story of 
Satara has already been told. The representative of Sivaji 
reigned as a puppet Raja in a state prison at Satara, whilst 
successive Peishwas, or ministers, reigned as real sovereigns 
at Poona. After the extinction of the Peishwas in i 3 i 8 , 
Lord Hastings resuscitated the Raja of Satara for reasons of 
state; took him out of a prison, and invested him with a 
small principality. thought by so doing to reconcile 
Sindia and Holkar to the extinction of the Peishwas. But 
the generosity, whether real or apparent, was thrown away. 
The Mahrattas had long forgotten to care for the Raja of 
Satara, and they soon forgot the ex-Peishwa. 

Extrava- elevation of the Raja of Satara from a prison 

gant pre-' to a principality turned the young man’s head. Instead of 
tensions of being grateful for his change of fortune, he was incensed 
the Rafa. jjjg benefactors for not restoring him to the throne and 
empire of SivajL He fondly imagined that if he could 


' See ant(f page 523. 
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only get rid of the British government, he might recover the a.d. 
old Mahratta sovereignty which had been usurped by the 1848-1856 
Peishwas for more than seventy years, and which, as far as 
Satara was concerned, had never been anything more than a 
shadow and a sham. Accordingly, in ^ite of his treaty 
obligations Co abstain from all correspondence with states or 
individuals outside^iis jfifisdiction, the Raja of Satara opened 
up communications with the Portuguese authorities at Goa, 
and even with the exiled»Appa Sahib ®f Nagpore; and to 
crown’ his misdoings, he employed certain Brahmans to 
tamper with some sepoy officers in the Bombay army. 

It was impossible to overlook these proceedings, and there Dethmne- 
was some talk of punishing the Raja ; but Sir James Carnac, ment of 
the. Governor of Bombay, took a lenient view of the case, * g® 
and told the Raja«that all would be forgiven if he woulti* 
only promise to kceyj the treaty more faithfully for the future. 

But by this time the Raja was too far gone to listen to 
reason. He spurned all interference, asserted his sovereignty, 
and was accordingly deposed, and sent to Benares, and hi^ 
brother was enthroned in his room. 

The new Raja of Satara took warning by the fate of his Adoption 
predecessor, and gave no trouble to the British authorities, refund 
But he had no son or male heir, and he repeatedly re* J’*'* 
quested the British government to permit him to adopt a son ^ * * 
who should inherit the Raj. Every application however was 
refused. Under such circumstances he might possibly have 
adopted a son who would have inherited his private property, 
and performed all the religious ceremonies necessary for de¬ 
livering his soul from a Hindu purgatory. But he appears 
to have hoped on to the last; and in 1S48, two hours 
before his death, he adopted an heir on his own responsibility, 
and left the result in tjie hands of the British government. 

Lord Dalhousie decided thaft the adopted son might in- Lapse of 
herit the private property of the deceased Raja, but that the Satara. 
principality of Satara had lapsed to the British government 
This decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

The result was that the Raj of Satara was incorporated 
with the Bombay Presidency, and brought under British 
administration. 

Shortly afterwards the KerauU succession was taken into Keraal! a 
consideration. Kerjwjli was a Rajpiit principality, which had 
paid a yearly tributa*to tl^e Peisbwa; but it was taken under 
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A.t>> British protection in i8i8, and relieved from the further pay- 
18 48-18 56 Qf tribute. The Raja showed his gratitude by joining 
in the outbreak of Diirjan Sdl of Bhurtpore in 1826; but 
he subsequently expressed his attachment to the British 
government, and his offence was condoned. , 

Adoption The Raja of l^erauli died in 1848 without a natural heir, 
»ecos<. but, like the Satara Raja, he adopted / son just before his 
death. Lord Dalhousie was inclined to think that Kerauli, 
like Satara, had lapsed to the British governpient; but the 
Court of Directors decided that Kerauli was a “ protected 
ally,” and not a “dependent principality,” and accordingly 
the government of Lord Dalhousie recognised the adopted 
son as the heir to the Raj. 

Nagporea In 1853 the Nagpore succession was brought under "dis- 
Mahratta .russion. The fortunes of tliis Raj are ^of peculiar interest. 
The story begins with Lord Hastings and ends with I^ord 
Dalhousie; but it may be told in the present place as an 
episode. “ 

British In 1818 the territory of the Bhonsla Rajas was placed at 
manage- the disposal of the British government. The treacherous 

isTs-ae leaving no son, real or 

adopted, to succeed him on the throne of Nagpore. Ac¬ 
cordingly the ladies of the family were permitted to adopt 
a boy, who assumed the name of Bhonsla, and was accepted 
as an infant Raja; and Mr. Richard Jenkins, the Resident 
at Nagpore, was entrusted with the management of affairs dur¬ 
ing the minority, and exercised something like uncontrolled 
powers. 

Prosperity The management of Mr. Jenkins was denounced in Eng- 
of land as a departure from the ruling doctrine of non-inter- 
Nagpore. yentionj but nevertheless it was attended with singular 
success. Mr. Jenkins organised 'native administration 
under British management, and did not commit the fatal 
error of expecting too much.' The consequence was that 
in Nagpore, and in Nagpore alone, outside British territory, 
disorders were repressed, vexatious taxes abolished, debts 
liquidated, and expenditure reduced; whilst crime diminished, 

^ There is a well-known couplet by Mat Prior, which English officials 
in high position would do well to bear in mind in dealing with native 
subordinates 

” Be to their virtues very kirtd, 

Be to their faults a liMle blind.'* 
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revenue improved, and a large surplus accumulated in the a.i>. 
public treasury.^ 184&-1856 

In 1826 the young Raja attained his majority, and the 
British management was withdrawn from Nagpore. In 1837 tbn under 
the Raja had grown utterly demoralised: he cared nothing native 
for his people, but spent his whole time, like a little Sarda- 
napalus, in the fcfhale!* Apartments of his palace. In spite 
of this adverse circumstance, the people of Nagpore were 
less oppressed than those»of any other native state in India. 

The system organised by Mr. Jenkins was much deteriorated, 
especially in the administration of justice. But the people 
spoke of “ Dunkin Sahib'* with affection, and all the middle 
and lower classes were heartily desirous of British rule. 

In 1853 the Raja of Nagpore died, leaving no son or Annexa- 
heir, natural or adopted. Nagpore had been a “ dependent tion of 
principality” ever since 1818, and Lord Dalhousie had to 
determine whether to permit the widows to adopt a son, * 
and thus make over Nagpore to a Mahratta lad«who might 
have turned out no better than his successor; ^ or to bring 

^ The exponents of the policy of non-intervention had much to say 
in its favour. I'he subsidiary system which secured native princes on 
their thrones, was su])posed to have aggravated the evils of native rule 
l>y stripping the state of all responsibility, and thus stifling all desire 
for the improvement of the country and people. The princes of India 
lost their accustomed stimulants of war and plunder, and sank into 
apathy, or sought consolation in vicious self-indulgeuce. Under such 
circumstances there were grounds for hoping that non-intervention 
would revive the sense of responsibility, and enable every native princi¬ 
pality to recover its lost vitality. 

But this lost vitality is a myth. It may have existed in some remote 
ei^ some golden ^ of Rajpdt romance; but it is as unknown to 
history as the exploits of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. It was the dream of the Brahmanical compilers of the Hindu 
epics, and is as unreal as the fabled stories in tlA Arabian Nights of the 
golden reign of Haroun«^raschid. Ever since Europeans became 
acquainted with India the vitality of •native rule has only found expres¬ 
sion in predatory wars and administrative extortions; and when at last 
the princes of India were bound over by the sulisidiary alliances to keep 
the peace, the native states were moribund, and nothing but new blood 
would impart life or energy to native administrations. 

What was really wanted was a guiding influence to open the eyes of 
native rulers to their duties towards their subjects, and to inspire them 
with that spirit of emulation which is necessary to awaken them to a 
higher ambition and loftier aims, ^fter the wars of 1817-18 the 
princes of India were peculiarly amenable to such influences, and hen<% 
the administrative successes of Mr, Jenkins jn Nagpore. 

* The widows th# deceased Raja are said to have adopted a son 

immediately after his demise, but this was A religious ceremony having 
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Nagpore under a similar administration to that which had 
proved so successful in the Funjaub. Lord Daihousie 
decided on the latter course, and his view was accepted 
by the Court of Directors. Accordingly Nagpore was in¬ 
corporated with British territory, and now forms a part of 
the Central Provirfees. 

Besides the annexation of terrhOriefj; Lord Daihousie 
abolished certain expensive pageants, which had long ceased 
to exercise any authority or inlluenc#, and only proved a dead 
weight on the public treasury. In 1853 the 'titular Nawab 
of the Carnatic died without an heir; and Lord Daihousie 
declared the dignity extinct, and withdrew the heavy share 
of the revenue which had been made over by Lord Wellesley 
for the maintenance of the pageantry. At the same tjme 
pensions were assigned to the diiferei&t members of tlie 
Carnatic family. Shortly afterwards tjhe titular Raja of 
Tanjore died without heirs, and the family were treated in 
like fashioF. Since then the home government have placed 
the different pensions on a more liberal footing. 

In 1853, Baji Rao, the ex-Peishwa, was gathered to his 
fathers. He was the last relic of the old Mahratta empire. 
He was bom in 1775, when Warren Hastings was being 
dragged into the first Mahratta war. In 1795, at ^8® of 
twenty, he became Peishwa of Poona. In 1802 he ran 
away from Jaswant Rao Holkar, and threw himself into the 
arms of the English at Bassein, near Bombay. He was 
restored to Poona by the British army, but forfeited his 
throne in 1817 by his treacherous outbreak against the 
British government. From 1818 to 1853, from the age of forty- 
three to that of seventy-seven, he dreamed away his life in 
oriental indulgences,at Bithoor, on the liberal pension of 
eighty thousand pounds a year. 

Baji Rao left no natural heir. ]^e had adopted a son, 
who was afterwards known as Nana Sahib. He must have 
saved a large sum out of his yearly allowance. Nana Sahib 

nothing to do with the Raj. Indeed the widows were aware at the 
time that such an adoption was invalid as regards the Knj without the 
previous sanction of the British government. 

^ Besides the foregoing annexations the little principality of Jhansi, in 
Bundelkund, lapsed to the British government in like manner from want 
of natural heirs. The matter is .only of mqment from the terrible 
revenge exacted by the ex-queen during the Sepoy revolt of 1857. 
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acknowledged that the accumulations amounted to nearly a.d. 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling j but it was sub- 
sequently discovered that they aggregated half a million, pj^ten- 
Nevirthcless, Nana Sahib prayed for the continuation of the sions of 
pension, and pretended that it had been granted, not by way Nana 
of grace or favour, but as compensation to the ex-Peishwa 
for his loss of teifito^ Such a preposterous claim was ® * 
beneath discussion; but it was taken into consideration by 
Lord Dalhousie and thc^ Court of Directors, and was only 
rejected after“the fullest inquiry. 

The dealings of Lord Dalhousie with the Nizam ofHydera- 
Hyderabad demand a passing notice. By the treaty of i8oi had; 
the Nizam was bound to furnish a military contingent in time 
of war of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse. But the rabble Jjizam’s 
soldiery which he ^supplied during the subsequent wars Coniin- 
proved to be worse than useless in the field. Accordingly if gent, 
was agreed by mutual consent that a permanent force should 
be maintained by the Nizam, reduced to half die number 
of native troops, but to be disciplined and commanded by 
British officers. This new body of troops was known as the 
Nizam’s Contingent, as distinguished from the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force.^ 

From a very early period the Nizam had failed to provide Aentmu- 
the necessary funds for the maintenance of the Contingent. 

From time to time large advances were made by the British 
, government to meet the current expenditure, until a debt 
accumulated of half a million sterling. The Nizam might 
have escaped this obligation by disbanding the Contingent; 
but this he repeatedly and obstinately refused to do, and 
indeed the force was necessary for the maintenance of peace 
and order in his own territories. Agaip, he might have dis¬ 
banded the hordes of foreign mercenaries, Arabs and 
Kohillas, which he kept up under the name of an array, and 
which were a burden upon his treasury, a terror to his subjects, 
and useless for all military purposes. But he was as obsti¬ 
nate upon this point as upon the other. At last, in 1843, he 
was told by I^rd Ellenborough that unless ffie debt was 
liquidated and the necessary funds were provided regularly 
for the future, the British government would take over territory 
and revenue as security for the payment. 

^ The Nizam’s Contingent on the new footing consisted of 5,000 
in&ntry, 2,000 cavalry^ aim four field Intterics. 
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This threat seems to have created some alarm in Hyder¬ 
abad. Chandu Lai resigned the post of minister, and the 
Nizam attempted to carry on the administration alone, but 

his efforts we^-e fitful and desultory. Meanwhile mere dribblets 
of the debt were paid off, and the Resident was amused with 
excuses and promises ; and in this fashion matters drifted on. 

At last Lord Dalhoiisie insisted ou a^ session of sufficient 
territory to provide for the maintenance of the Nizam’s Con¬ 
tingent. He would pot touch the hereditary dominions of the 
Nizam j he merely took over the territory of Beiar, which Lord 
Wellesley had given to the Nizam in 1803, after the con¬ 
quest of the Rajaof Nagpore. Accordingly Berar was brought 
under British administration; and since then all surplus 
revenue accruing from the improvements in the revenue 
system has been made over to the Nizapi’s treasury. 

The last important measure in the career of Lord Dal- 
housie was the annexation of Oude. The story of Oude 
is an unpleasant episode in the history of British India. 
In 1764 the English conquered Oude, but Lord Clive 
gave it back to the Nawab Vizier. In 1801 Lord Wellesley 
took over one half of the territory to provide for the defence 
of Hindustan against Afghans, French, and Mahraitas. 
From the days of Lord Wellesley to those of Lord Dalhousie 
Oude was a millstone round the neck of the British govern¬ 
ment. Every Governor-General in turn condemned the 
administration of Oude as tyrannical, extortionate, and cor¬ 
rupt to the last degree ; each in turn denounced the reigning 
Nawab Vizier, and yet shrank from the distasteful task of 
taking the necessary steps for carrying out a radical reform. 
I-ord Hastings tried polite remonstrance; he wished, he said, 
to treat the Nawab yizicr like a gentleman; and the result, 
was that the Nawab Vizier assumed, the title of “ king,” in 
order to place himself on a'‘par wibi‘the so-called king of 
Delhi. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck, the friend of native 
princes, threatened to assume the direct administration of 
Oude, but ultimately left India without doing it. From 
the day of his departure the introduction of British rule 
in Oude was a mere question of time. It was one of 
those painful operations which no Governor-General liked 
to perform j but it was absolutely necessary to the well-being, 
not only of the people of Oude, but of the British empire 
in India. In 1847 Lord Haidinge, wbo had laboured to 
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save the Sikh government in the Punjab, was so aghast at the A*.n. 
desolation of Oude, that he solemnly warned the kifig that 
the British government would assume the management of 

his country within two years unlcss lic employed the interval 
in carrying out a complete reform in his administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the British Resident at Luck- Sleeman's 
now, made a tour jthroygh Oude, and reported on the state report, 
of the country. Tne people were at the mercy of the sol- 
diery and landholders. Whilst Oude was protected by 
British troops from everj possible foe,'a standing army of 
seventy thousand men was kept up by the king; and as 
the pay of the troops w^s very small, and nearly always in 
arrears, they were driven to prey upon the helpless villagers. 

It is needless to dwell on the plunder, outrage and crime 
that were the natural consetiuence. The wretched inhabit¬ 
ants complained th%t brigands and outlaws were sometimej 
merciful; but that* the king’s troops never knew how to 
pity or how to spare. The Taliikdars, or landholders, built 
forts throughout the country, and levied revenue^and black 
mail, like the Afghan chiefs who preyed on Hindustan 
before the days of Akbar. All this while the king was shut 
up in his palace; he was seen by no one except women, 
musicians, and buffoons. The government was a monstrous 
system of corruption, under which every office was bought 
with money, and every official was left to reimburse himself 
as fast as he could by oppression and extortion. Reform 
was out of the question; every evil had been festering in the 
body politic for the greater part of a centurj^, and nothing 
but new blood could save the country from destruction. 

Lord Dalhousie was anxious to deal gently with the king Anne>:.i* 
of Oude. The family had always been loyal to the British 
government, and had always done their*best to help it in the ’ 
hour of need. Lord flktlhousie would have left the king in 
the possession of the sovereignly whilst taking over the direct 
management of his territories. But the patience of the 
Court of Directors was worn out; they were deterjnine<l to 
annex the country and abolish the throne; and in 1856, 
being the last year of Lord Dalhousie's administration, the 
sovereignty of the kings of Oude was brought to a close, 

During the administration of Lord Dalhousie the hill 
tribes of Bengal forced themselves on the attention of the 
British government* As far back as 1832 there had been a 
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Strange rising of the Koles, an aboriginal tribe of Western 
Bengal, who at some remote period had been driven into the 
hills by the Hindu settlers, and there maintained their 
primitive language, habits, and superstitions, down to modem 
times. The Koles had been troubled by British laws and 
exasperated by encroaching Zeminddrs. Accordingly they 
broke out in rebellion, and commixed many outrages 
before they were repressed. Lord William Bentinck with¬ 
drew the Koles from the operation of the ordinary laws, 
and placed their country in charge of a special commis¬ 
sioner. Since then the Koles had advanced in civilisation 
and prosperity, and large numbers had been converted to 
Christianity. In 1855 there was an insurrection of another 
aboriginal tribe, known as the Santdls, who inhabit the hil^ 
ranges of Rajmahal on the north-we^t frontier of Benga'. 
‘proper. They had been harassed by the civil suits of Bengali 
money-lenders, and they advanced into the plains, to the 
number 9/ thirty thousand men, to make war upon the 
British government with pickaxes and poisoned arrows. The 
British authorities were taken by surprise. The Santils 
began the work of pillage and murder, and spread abroad 
a wild alarm before a British force could be marched 
against them. The outbreak, however, was soon suppressed, 
and Lord Dalhousie dealt with the Santdls in the same way 
that Lord William Bentinck had dealt with the Koles, 
namely, by placing them in charge of a special commis¬ 
sioner. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


SEPOY MUTINIES *. LORD CANNING. 

« 

♦A.D. 1856 TO 1858. 

Lord Canning was forty-four years of age when he sue- a.d. 
ceeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. He 
had seen something of official life; he had been Under- Lord^ 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Sir Robert Peel, and Canning, 
Postmaster - General under Lord Aberdeen and Lord Governor- 
Palmerston. He was a good administrator—moderate, 
cautious, conscientious, and “ safe ”; and as such he was 
well fitted to carry on, slowly but surely, the great work of 
moral and material progress begun by Lord Dalhousie. 

In 1856 the political atmosphere of India was without Cloudless 
a cloud. A few events occurred, but they were of small sky, 1856. 
historical interest, and cannot be regarded as in any way 
foreshadowing the storm which was about to burst upon the 
plains of Hindustan. 

The annexation of Oude had been carried out with more English 
harshness than Lord J^lhousie had intended. The king adminis- 
removed from Lukhnow to Califutla, and settled down with . 

his women and dependants in the suburbs at Garden Reach, Henry 
whilst the queen-mother and heir apparent went on a boot- Lawrence, 
less mission to England. Meanwhile an administration, 
like that which had proved so successful in the Punjab, was 
introduced into Oude; but it did not work smoothly. The 
new rulers forgot that Oude was not a conquered country 
like the Punjab; and that the Oude Taliikdars, bad as 
they may have been, were not rebels and traitors against 
the British government Consequently the leading officers 
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disputed amongst themselves; and there were many com¬ 
plaints of severity towards native officials and landholders. 
At last, early in 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, and it was believed that all 
would soon be well. 

The status of the so-called kings of Delhi was placed 
upon a new footing. Ever since v 4 ien Shah Alam was 
taken under British protection by Lord Wellesley, the kings 
had been without *a history. The family dwelt in the old 
Moghul palace at Delhi, and multiplied in 'Muhammadan 
fashion. Palace life was made up of vain attempts to 
revive the dignity and pomp of a* bygone age, or to obtain 
an increase of pension from the British government. All 
political vitality had died out of the family. Deaths, mar¬ 
riages, and births followed in dreary monotony, varied by 
quarrels and intrigues, which had little meaning or interest 
outside the palace walls. 

The cjntinued residence of the MoghuJ family at Delhi 
infected the whole capital. The Muhammadan population 
was more disaffected towards the British rule than in ^ny 
other city in India. Lord Wellesley would have removed 
the family to Bengal at the beginning of the century; but 
the poor old pageant of that day clung to Delhi with the 
pertinacity of second childhood, and it seemed cruel to 
remove him in his old age. Since then two generations 
had passed away; the Moghul court had become an anti¬ 
quated nuisance, and Lord Dalhousie determined to banish 
it for ever. 

The reigning king at Delhi was an infirm old man named 
Bahadur Shah. The heir apparent was his- grandson; and 
Lord Dalhousie agreed to recognise the grandson as the 
successor to the pageant throne, aqd^to make some addition 
to his pension, on the condition that he should clear out 
of Delhi on the death of his grandfather, and take up his 
abode at the Kdtub—an old royal residence near Delhi, 
which had been founded in the thirteenth century.^ But 
Bahadur Shah married a young wife in his old age, and she 
gave birth to a son; and henceforth the young queen strained 
every nerve to secure the pageant throne for her boy, after 
the manner of younger wives since patriarchal times. 

In July, 1856, the heir apparent died suddenly in the palace. 

^ See ante, page 79. 
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There is no moral doubt that he was poisoned, and that the a.i» 
young queen was implicated in the crime. The catastrophe *856*1857 
was suspiciously followed by applications from old Bahadur p|f,^ 7 and 
Shah that tlie son of his favouritfe wife might be recognised iniri^es 
by the Governor*General as the heir and guccessor to the at Dellii. 
throne. But the request was refused. An elder brother 
stood in the way, adll iTdl-d Canning recognised this elder 
brother as heir apparent, but without any bargaining or 
agreement. When Bahaddr Shah died the new king was to 
remove to the'Kutub by the simple decree of the British 
government. 

The wrath of the favoiTrite queen may be left to the im- Wrath of 
agination. She is said to have been a daughter of the 
house of Nadir Shah, and the hereditary ambition of the 
family was burning in»her brain. She intrigued in all direc- • 
tions against the ^British government; possibly with the 
Shah of Persia, with whom Great Britain was at war; pos¬ 
sibly with Kuxzilbash chiefs at Kdbul; but the extent and 
character of her plots must be left to conjecture. No 
“ one 'dreamt that the mortified princess could in any way 
work mischief to the British government; and to this day 
it is difficult to believe that she was in any way the originator 
of the sepoy mutiny. 

Meantime there were more difficulties with Persia respect- Persian 
ing Herdt. The death of Yar Muhammad Khan, in 1852, 
was followed by troubles in Herdt; and the province be- 
came a bone of contention between the Shah of Persia 
and old Dost Muhammad Khan, of Kdbul. At last the 
Shah moved an army to Herdt and captured the fortress, 
contrary to his treaty with the British government Accord¬ 
ingly Pmgland declared war against Persift. An expedition 
was sent from Bombay teethe Persian Gulf under the com¬ 
mand of Sir James Outram. THb alliance with Kdbul was 
strengthened j * four thousand stand of arms were presented 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, and he w'as promised a subsidy 
of ten thousand pounds a jnonth so long as the Persian war 
lasted. The capture of Bushire by the English and the 
victory at Mohamrah brought the Shah to his senses. He 
withdrew from Afghanistan, and renounced all pretensions 

* The hostility of Dost Muhammad Khan during the second Sikh 
war had been condoned ;^and a treaty of friendship was concluded by 
Lord Dalhousie with the Kdbul ruler in 1855. 
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A.D, to Hcrft; and in March, 1857, peace was concluded 

1856-1857 between Great Britain and Persia. 

Evil About this time there is said to have been rumours of a 

rumours coming danger to British rule in India. In some parts of 
and pro- the country chupaties, or cakes, were circulated in a myste- 
phecies. nous manner from village to village. Prophicies were also 
rife that in 1857 the Company's Raj wi/Uld come to an end. 
Lord Canning has been blamed for not taking alarm at 
these proceedings*; but something of the kind has always 
been going on in India.^ Cakes or cocoa-nuti are given away 
in solemn fashion; and as the villagers are afraid to keep them 
or eat them, the circulation goes oh to the end of the chapter. 
Then again holy men and prophets have always been com¬ 
mon in India. They foretell pestilence and faming, the 
downfall of British rule, or the de:>tfuction of the whole 
world. They are often supposed to b^ endowed with super¬ 
natural powers, and to be impervious to bullets; but these 
phenomena invariably disappear whenever they come in 
contact with Europeans, especially as all such characters 
are liable to be treated as vagrants without visible irteans 
of subsistence.* 


^ A great deal of alarm has •.ccn written and spoken as regards 
native intrigues. As a matter of fact, plots and intrigues of one sort 
or another are the daily life «)f the natives of India. There arc more 
plots and intrigues in a single estdljlishment of native servants than in a 
hundred Engli h households. An Knglishman in India, W'ho chooses to 
study the character of his servanrs, will know more in a few months 
of native thoughts and \\ ays than he can learn in books from the .study 
of a lifetime. A stilt belter insight into native charactci may be 
obtained in government .schools, 'i he author is conscious that during 
the three or four years that he held the post of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Login in the Madras Presidency College, he gained a 
larger knowleige of Hindu life, and a greater respect for Hindu 
character, tha t during the inaj^y ycus< 4 ii bus since spent in official 
and literary duties. The warm friendshi;^ amongst young Hindus, 
their devotion to the wi hes of their parents, and the unreserved 
trust which they place m their English in'<tructors who take the 
trouble to win their confidence, have never perhaps been sufficiently 
appreciated. 

■ There are few human beings so helpless or so ignorant thsit they 
cannot prophesy the end of all things. Prophecies however are not con¬ 
fined to (u'ientals. The great German traveller, Carsten Niebuhr, who 
visited Bombay in 1763, two years after the battle of Paniput, was 
guilty of the following oracular utterance, which reads somewhat 
strangely by the light of later history“ T|e power of the Muham¬ 
madans mdeed becomes daily less; and there ore at present some 
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One dangerous story, however, got abroad in the early a.d. 
part of 1857, which ought to have been stopped at once, 
and for which the military authorities were wholly and Greased 
solely to blame. The Enheld rifle was being introduced j cartridges, 
it required new cartridges, which in England were greased 
with the fat of beef or pork. The military authorities in 
India, with strange i%difiii^ence to the prejudices of sepoys, 
ordered the cartridges to be prepared at Calcutta in like 
manner; forgetting that*the fat of pjgs was hateful to 
the Muhammadans, whilst the fat of cows was still more 
horrible in tlft eyes of the Hindus. 

The excitement began at Barrackpore, sixteen miles from Panic at 
Calcutta. At this station there were four regiments of^“'>^ck- 
sepoys, ami no Europeans except the regimental otftcers.^ 

One (lav a low caste^ native, knowm as a Laskar, asked a 
Urahinan sepoy for a drink of w'ater from his biass pot, * 

'J’iie Brahman refused, as it would defile his pot. The 
Easkar retorted .that the Brahman was already d^'filed by 
biting cartridges which had been greased with cow’s fat. 

This vindictive taunt was based on truth. Laskars had 
been employed at Calcutta in preparing the new cartridges, 
and the man was possibly one of them. The taunt created 
a wild panic at Barrackpore. Strange, however, to say, 
none of the new cartridges had been issued to the sepoys ; 
and had this been promptly explained to the men, and the 
sepoys left to grease their own cartridges, the alarm might 
have died out. But the explanation was delayed until the 

Plindn prinres who may restore the nation to its ancient splendour. 

The Mahrattas have succe.vsfully begun a project which has this 
aspect. It is the exorbitant power of the English that at proent 
retards the progressive improvement of the Hindus. But when this 
col 'h-^al statue, whose feet are of clay, and which has Inren raised by 
conquering merchaiils, shall oe broktyi in pieces, an event which may 
fail out sooner than is supix)scd, then shall IlindU'tan become again a 
fli)uri''hing country.” The learned German must liave been utterly 
ignorant of Mahralta rule, and seems to have fonped an idea out of 
his moral conscioiv ness. 

^ A sepoy regiment of infantry in the Bengal army was at this time 
comiioscd of 1,000 privates, 120 non-commissioned officers, and 20 
cotnmis ioned officers, all natives. It was divided into ten comjxuucs, 
e.Tch containing 100 privates, 12 non-commissioned officers, and 2 com¬ 
missioned officers. The non-commissioned officers were known as naiks 
and havild-irs, corresponding to corporals and sergeants. The com* 
missioned officers were kaowu as jemadars and subahdars, corresponding 
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A.D, whole of the Bengal army was smitten with the groundless 
*857 fear; and then, when it was too late, the authorities pro- 
tested too much, and the terror-stricken sepoys refused to 
believe them.' 

Credulity The sepoys have proved themselves brave under fire, 
of sepoys, iQyai to tkeir salt in sharp extremitiesf; but they are 
the most credulous and excitaUlu soldiery in the world. 
They regarded steam and electricity as so much magic; * 
and they fondly believed that the British government was 
binding India with chains, when it was only laying down 
railway lines and telegraph wires. The Enfield rifle was a 
new mystery; and the busy brains of the sepoys were soon 
at work to divine the motive of the English in greasing 
cartridges with cow’s fat. They had always taken to them¬ 
selves the sole credit of having conquered India for the 
Company; and they now imagined that the English wanted 
them to conquer Persia and China. Accordingly, they 
suspected that Lord Canning was going to make them as 
strong as Europeans by destroying caste, forcing them to 

to lieutenants and captains. The European officers corresponded to 
those in English regiments. 

The .sepoy regiment was never quartered in barracks, but in lines. 
Every regiment occupied ten rows of thaiclicd huts, a comp.any to each 
row. In front of each rv\ was a •-niall circular building for storing 
arms and accoutrements after they had been cleaned. 

The European officers lived in bungalows, or thatched bouses near 
the lines, but too far off to control tlie movements of the men during 
the heat of the day. In order however to maintain continuous Euro¬ 
pean superviskm, two European sergeants were allowed to every regi¬ 
ment to live within the lines, and rejiort day by day all that was going 
on to the European adjutant. 

^ There i.s however some excuse for the military authorities even in 
the matter of greased cartridges. Bazar rumours are often flying alxmt 
in India, and causing the utmost alarm, vifiilst atiy attempt at authorita¬ 
tive contradiction on the part of government only gives further currency 
to the fable, and increases the panic, If a bridge is about to be built, 
it is noi ed abroad that children’s heads are wanted fi r the foundations, 
and then not a child is to be seen in the streets f jr weeks. This has 
been of common occurrence, even within the last twenty years. Again, 
in Lord Auckland’s time, a rumour gcjt aliroad that the blood of 
hill-men was required to re.store the Governor-General to pristine youth; 
and all tlie coolies and hill-men at Simla suddenly ran away. Contra¬ 
diction would have been useless in such extreme cases; but still, if 
undertaken in time, it mi/ht have quieted the minds of the sepys. 

‘ To this day the Asiatic Museum at Ca]^utta is only known to 
natives as the magic house.” 
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become Christians, and making them eat beef and drink a.i). 
beer. 

The story of the greased cartridges, with all its absurd • 
embellishments, ran up the Ganges and Jumna to Benares, 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, and the great cantonment at 
Meerut; whilst another current of lie% ran back again 
from Meerut to Bqjrackpore. It was noised abroad that the 
bones of cows ana pigs had been ground into powder, and 
thrown into.w'elU and mingled with flour and butter, in 
order to destrpy the caste of the massel and convert them 
to Christianity, t 

The stories of sinister, designs on the part of the English Sepoy 
w'ere sharpened by sepoy grievances. Very much had been grievances, 
done for the well-being of the native army; the sepoys 
had become puffed uj) and unmanageable; and they com¬ 
plained of wrongs, or what appeared in their eyes to bo 
wrongs, which Engtishmen cannot easily understand. When 
quartered in foreign countries, .such as Sinde and the Pun¬ 
jab, they had 6een granted an extra allowance,*known as 
batta; but when Sinde and the Punjab became British terri¬ 
tory the batta was withdrawn. Numbers, again, had been 
recruited in Oude, and they had another secret grievance. 

So long as Oude was under Muhammadan rule, every com¬ 
plaint from an Oude sepoy, that his family or kindred 
were oppressed, was forwarded to the British Resident at 
Lukhnow, and promptly redressed. When, however, the 
country was brought under British administration the com¬ 
plainants were referred to the civil courts. This was resented 
by the sepoy as a grave indignity. He was no longer the 
great man of the family or village; he could no longer 
demand the special interference of the British Resident in 
their behalf. Accordingly he was eifasperated at the in¬ 
troduction of British tule in^Oude; at the same time he 
never manifested the slightest desire for the restoration of 
the ex-king. 

' There W'as some excuse for this credulity. Forced conversions had 
been common enough under Muhammadan rule. Aurangzeb destroyed 
pagodas and idols, and compelled all servants of government to l»ecome 
Aluhammadans. Tippu Sultan converted crouds of Brahmans to 
Islam by compelling them to swallow cow’s flesh. ITie Hindu sepo)^, 
who had been taken prisoners by the Afgliaus during the Kabul war, 
were forced to become Muhammadans. 
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In January, 1857,^ there were incendiary fires at Barrack- 
pore. In February, General Hearsey, who commanded 
the Presidency division, expostulated with the sepoys on 
the absurdity of their fears as regarded their religion ; but 
his words were without authority, and no one heeded them. 

Towards the end of February a detachment of the 34th 
Native Infantry at Barrackpore arjivec^iat Berliampore, a 
hundred and twenty miles up country, near Murshedabad, 
Accordingly the sepoys from Barrackpore loldt the story of 
the cartridges to their comrades of the 19th Native Infantry, 
which was stationed at Berhanipore. A day or two afterwards 
the sepoys of the 19th refused to rtg^eive the cartridges that 
were served out to them; and at night-time they seized their 
arms, shouted defiance, and created a disturbance. Unfor¬ 
tunately there were no European solduj^s at Berhainpore; 
i.ndeed there was only one European regiment in the whole 
line of country from Barrackpore to Pktna, a distance of 
four hundred miles; and half of that was qi^rtcred at Fort 
William at Calcutta, and the other half at Danidum, six miles 
from Calcutta.^ Colonel M itchell, the officer in command at 
Berhampore, had no force to bring to bear upon the muti¬ 
nous infantry except a detachment of native cavalry and a 
battery of native artillery; and it was exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful whether they would act against their fellow-country men. 
However, the 19th was not ripe f(;r revolt; and after some 
remonstrances the sepoys laid down their arms and returned 
to the lines. 

In March the 84th Europeans was brought away from Ran¬ 
goon to the river Hughli. With this additional strength. Lord 
Canning resolved to take action. Accordingly the 1 9th was 
inarched from Berhampore to Barrackpore to be disbanded. 
Before it reached its destination there was much excitement 
in the lines of the 34th, wliich ^robablf originated in the sym¬ 
pathies of the sepoys for their comrades who were coming 
from Berhampore. A sepoy, named Mungal Pandy, walked 
about the lines with a loaded pistol, calling upon"his com¬ 
rades to rise, and threatening to shoot the first European 

^ There was also one European regiment at Dinapore, near Patna, 
and another at Agra. Beyond these there was nothing but a handful of 
European artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the Company’s 
European army. The largest European force in Hindustan was 
stationed at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi. 
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that appeared. Lieutenant Baugh, the adjutant’of the a.d. 

regiment, rode to the parade-ground, followed by the Euro- f ^57 

pean sergeant and a Muhammadan orderly. Mungal Pandy 
fired at him, wounded his horse, and brought Lieutenant 
Baugh to the ground. A scuffle ensued; Baugh received a 
severe blow from a sword ; whilst a guard of sepoys under 
a jemadar stood b)fcan(l»did nothing. The sergeant came 
up breathless, called on the jemadar for help, and tried to seize 
Mungal Pandy; but he to# was struck down. To crown all, the 
jemadar came up with his twenty sepoys and began to beat 
the heads of the two Europeans with the butt ends of their 
muskets. At this momfint Mungal Pandy was arrested by 
the Muhamma{ian orderly; and General Hearsey galloped 
up, .pistol in hand, and ordered the sepoy guard back to 
their posts, threatening to shoot the first man who disobeyed# < 
orders. The sepoy.^ were overawed by the general, and the 
disaftection was stayed. Mungal Pandy saw that his game 
w'as up, and tried to shoot himself, but failed. * A day or 
two afterwards the European regiment from Rangoon was 
mjttched to Barrackpore; and the 19th Native Infantry 
arrived from Berliampore, and was disbanded without fur¬ 
ther trouble. In the following April Mungal Pandy and 
the mutinous jemadar were brought to trial, convicted, and 
hanged. 

For a brief interval it was hoped that the disaffection was Gathering 
suppressed. Excitement manifested itself in various ways of the 
at different stations throughout the length of Hindustan sto™. 
and the Punjab—at Benares, Lukhnow, Agra, Umballa, and ’ 
Sealkote. In some stations there were incendiary fires ; in 
others the sepoys were wanting in their usual respect to 
their European officers. But it was believed that the storm 
was spending itself, ap(4 that the dark clouds were passing 
away. • 

Suddenly, on the 3rd of May, there was an explosion at Explosion 
Lukhnow, , A regiment of Oude Irregular Infiintry, pre-aH^ukh' 
viously in the service of the king, broke out in May • 

and began to threaten their European officers. Sir Henry prompt 
Lawrence, the new Chief Commissioner, had a European siip- 
regnnent at his disposal, namely the 32nd Foot. That pjessionby 
same evening he ordered out the regiment, and a battery 
of eight guns manijcd by Europeans, together with four 
sepoy regiments, three of infantry and one of cavalry. With 
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this force he proceeded to the lines of the mutineers, about 
seven miles off. The Oude Irregulars were taken by sur¬ 
prise ; they saw infantry and cavalry on either side, and the 
European guns in front. They were ordered to lay down 

their arms, and they obeyed. At this moment the artillery 

lighted their port‘fires. The mutineers were seized with a 
panic, and rushed away in the darknecis the ringleaders 
and most of their followers were pursued and arrested by 
the native infantry and cavalry, and confined pending trial. 
Subsequently it transpired that the native regiRients sympa¬ 
thised with the mutineers, and would have shown it but for 
their dread of Henry Lawrence and the Europeans. 'The 
energetic action of Lawrence sufficed to maintain order for 
another month in Oude. Meanwhile the 34th Native In¬ 
fantry was disbanded at BarrackporCc and again it was 
hoped that the disaffection was stayed. 

The demon of mutiny was only scotched. Within a week 
of the outbreak at Lukhnow, ilie great military station of 
Meerut was in a blazj. Meerut was only forty miles from 
Dcllii, and the largest cantonment in India. There w/ire 
three regiments of sepoys,—two of infantry and one of 
cavalry; but there were enough Europeans to scatter four 
limes the number; namely, a battalion of the 60th Rifles, a 
regiment of Dragoon Guards known as the Carabineers, fwo 
troops of horse artillery, and a light field battery. 

In spite of the presence of Europeans there were more 
indications of excitement at Meerut than at any other station 
in t ie nortli-west. At Meerut the story of the greased cart¬ 
ridges had been capped by the story of the bone-dust; and 
there were the same kind of incendiary fires, the same lack 
of respect towards Ijuropean officers, and the same whispered 
resolve not to touch the cartridges, as at Barrackpore. The 
station was commanded by General ttfewitt, whose advancing 
years unfitted him to cope with the storm which was bursting 
upon Hindustan. 

The regiment of sepoy cavalry at Meerut Was strongly 
suspected of disaffection; accordingly it was resolved to put 
the men to the test. On the 6th of May it was paraded in 
the presence of the European force, and cartridges were 
served out; not the greased abominations from Calcutta, 
but the old ones which had been used times innumerable by 
the sepoys and their fathers. But th^ men were terrified 
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and obstinate, and eighty-five stood out and refused to take a d. 
tile cartridges. The offenders were at once arrested, and . *^57 
tried by a court-martial of native officers; they were found 
guilty, and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment, 

but recommended for mercy. General liewiit saw no 

grounds for mercy, excepting in the cilse of eleven young 
troopers; and of^ Saturday, the plh of May, the sentences 
were carried out. The men were brought on parade, 
stri|)ped of their uniforms, and loaded with irons. They ' 
implored tire general for mercy, and finding it hopeless, 
began to reproach their comrades; but no one dared to 
strike a blow in the presence of loaded cannon and rifles. 

At last the prisoners were carried off and placed in a jail, 
not in charge of Kurouean soldiers, but under a native 
guard. * • 

The military a^ithorities at Meerut seem to have been Terrible 
under a spell. The ne.vt day was Sunday, the loth of May, ^■ising at 
and the hot sun rose with its usual glare in the*Jndian sky. 

The European barracks were at a considerable distance jqi^ 
from the native lines, and the int-rvening space was covered 
with shops and houses surrounded by trees and gardens. 
Consequently the Europeans in the barracks knew nothing 
of what was going on in the native quarter. Meanwhile 
there were commotions in the sepoy lines and neighbouring 
bazaars. The sepoys were taunted by the loose women of the 
place with jicrmiuing their comrades to be imprisoned and 
fettered. At the same time they were smitten with a mad 
fear that the European soldiers were to be let loose upon them. 

The Europeans at Meerut saw nothing and heard nodung. 
Nothing was noted on that Sunday morning, excepting the 
absence of native servants from many of the houses, and 
that was supposed accidental. Morning service was ’ 
followed by the midday heads, and at five o'clock in the 
afternoon the Europeans were again i)reparing for church. 
Suddenly, there was an alarm of fire, followed by a volley of 
musketry, discordant yells, the clattering of cavalry, and the 
bugle sounding an alarm. The sepoys had worked them¬ 
selves up to a frenzy of excitement; the prisoners were 
released with a host of jail birds; the native iiflantry joined 
the native cavalry, and the colonel of one of the regiments 
was shot by the |epoys of the other. Inspired by a wild 
fear and fury, the sepoys ran about murdering or wounding 
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every European they met, and setting houses on lire, amidst 
deafvining shouts and uproar. 

Meanwhile there were fatal delays in turning out the 
Europeans. The Rifles were paraded for church, and time 
WAS lost in getting arms and serving out ball cartridges. 
The Carabineers were absurdly put through a r6ll call, and 
then lost their way amongst the shops- and,**gardens. Mean¬ 
while European officers were being butchered by tlie in¬ 
furiated sepoys. Geptlemen and Igidies were sfired at or 
sabrtd whilst hurrying back in a panic from chureh. flaming 
houses and crashing timbers were filling all hearts with 
terror, and the shades of evening were fiilling upon the 
gftural havoc and turmoil, when the Europeans reached the 
native lines and found that the sepoys had gone, no one 
kjnew whither. c 

I he truth was soon told. The mutiny had become a 
revolt: the sepoys were on the way to Delhi to proclaim 
ihe ol<l Mf*ghul as sovereign of Hindustan; and there 
was no Gillespie to gallop after them and crush the revolt 
.at iis outset, as bad been done at V^cllore half a century 
bclore. One thing, hewever, was done. There were no 
European regiments at Delhi; nothing but three regiments 
of sepoy inf^antry, and a battery of native artillery. The 
sution was commanded by Brigadier Graves; and there 
were no Europeans under his orders excepting the officers 
ami sergeants attached to the three native corps. Accord¬ 
ingly telegrams were sent to Brigadier Graves to tell him 
that the mutineers were on their way to Delhi. 

Monday at Delhi was worse than the Sunday at Meerut. 
The British cantonment was situated on a rising ground 
about two miles fropi the city, which was known as the 
Ridge. The great magazine, containing immense stores of 
ammunition, was situated in the heart* df the city. One of 
the- three sepoy regiments was on duty in the city; the 
otlier two remained in the cantonment on the Ridjje. 

The approach to Delhi from Meerut was defended by the 
little river Hindun, which was traversed by a small bridge. 
It was proposed to procure a couple of cannon from the 
magazine and place them on the bridge; but before this 
could be done the rebel cavalry from Meerut were seen 
crossing the river, and were subsequently followed by 
the rebel infantry. The magazine remsfined in charge of 
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Lieutenant Willoughby of the Bengal Artillery. He was 
associated with two other officers, and six conductors Sllld 
sergeants; the rest of the establishment was composed 
entirely of natives. 

Brigadier Graves did his best to protect the city and 
cantonmehl until the arrival of the expeded Europeans from 
Meerut. Indeed^hrdifghout the morning and greater part of 
the afternoon every one in Delhi was expecting the arrival 
of the Europeans. Bfigadier Graves ordered all the non< 
military residents, including ladies and children, to repair to 
Flagstaff Tower,—a round building of solid brickwork at 
some distance from thft city. Large detachments of sepoys 
were sent from the Ridge to the Kashmir gate, under the 
command of their European officers, to help the sepoy 
regiment on duty to maintain order in the city. , 

Presently the rebel troops from Meerut came up, accom¬ 
panied by the insurgent rabble of Delhi. The Engli>h 
officers prepared to charge them, and gave the order to fire, 
but some of the sepoys refused to obey, or only fired into 
fhe air. The English officers held on, expecting the 
European soldiers from Meerut. The sepoys hesitated to 
join the rebels, out of dread of the coming Euro^^ans. At 
last the Delhi sepoys threw in their lot with the rebels, and 
shot down their own officers. The revolt spread throughout 
the whole city; and the suspense of the English oa the 
Ridge, and at Flagstaff Tower, began to give way to the 
agony of despair. 

Suddenly, at four o'clock in the afternoon, a column of 
white smoke arose from the city, and an explosion was 
heard far and wide. Willoughby and his eight associates 
had held out to the last, waiting and hsping for the coming of 
the Europeans. Tljejf had closed and barricaded the gates of 
the magazine ; and they had posted six-pounders at the gates, 
loaded with double charges of grape, and laid a train to the 
powder piagazine. Messengers came in the name of Bahatlur 
Shah to demand the surrender of the magazine, but t o 
answer was returned. The enemy approached, and rai^v <l 
ladders against the walls; whilst the native establishment 
escaped over some sheds and joined the rebels. At this 
crisis the guns opened fire. Round after round of gmi;e 
made fearful ha'^oc on the mass of humanity that was 
heaving and surging round the gates. At last the amrauuitiou 
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A.D. was exhausted. No one could leave the guns to bring up 
*857 more shot. The mutineers were pouring in on all sides. 
Lieutenant Willoughby gave the signal; Conductor Scully 
fired the train; and with one tremendous upheaval the 
magazine was blown into the air, together with fifteen hundred 
rebels. Not one of^he gallant nine had expecteci to escape. 
Willoughby and three others got aw^j^, scorched, maimed, 
bruised, and nearly insensible ; but Scully and his comrades 
were never seen again* Willoughby'died of his 'injuries six 
weeks afterwards, whilst India and Europe were Vingiug with 
his name. 

Tragedies All this while bloody tragedies wdre taking place within 
within the the palace at Delhi. The rebels from Meerut were quarter- 
palace. jng themselves in the royal precincts, and murdering every 
European they could find. Mr. Fraser the commissioner, 
Mr. Hutchinson the collector, and Captain Douglas, who 
commanded the palace guards, were all slaughtered within 
the palace '^alls. So was an English chaplain, with his 
wife, daughter, and another young lady, all of whom had 
been residing as guests with Captam Douglas. Fifty Chris¬ 
tian people—men, women, and children—who had been 
captured by the rebels and thrown as prisoners in the palace 
dungeons, were butchered in cold blood by the order of 
the king.* 

Flight On the evening of that terrible Monday all was lost, 
of the The city of Delhi was in the hands of the rebels. The so- 

English called royal fiimily, which had been maintained by the 

D^i. generosity of the Biitish government for more than half a 
century, had joined the rebel sepoys. Brigadier Graves 
and the surviving officers on the Ridge, and all the anxious 
fugitives in Flagstaff T'ower, were compelled to fly for their 
lives. Their subsequent trials and sufeyings w'ere amongst 
the most touching episodes in‘ the story of the great con¬ 
vulsion. Meanwhile the European regiments which might 
have saved them, and saved Delhi, were kept at Meerut to 
guard the barracks and treasury. The greased cartridges 
had created the panic and brought about the mutiny; but it 
was the incapacity of the military authorities at Meerut that 
raised the revolt in Hindustan. 

^ The old king, Bahadur Shah, has been held responsible for these 
Tnordent, but hb vindictive queen was probably ^ore to blame. Her 
son, a mere lad at the time, was af pointed vizier to hb father. 
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The revolution at Delhi opened the eyes of I^ord Canning a.i». 
to the gravity of the crisis. Hitherto his sympathies had 
been with the sepoys. An ignorant and credulous soldiery change, 
had been thrown into a panic, and had been worked into a in Lord 
state of perilous excitement by intriguing Brahmans and Canning, 
fanatical MUllas, as well as by secret agents and alarmists 
of all kinds. now the excitement had culminated in 
intoxication and madness; the sepoys were thirsting for the 
blood of Europeans; a^d pity was chginged to indignation 
and horror.# Accordingly Lord Canning telegraphed for 
European regiments from every quarter—from Bombay and 
Burma, from Madras «ind Ceylon—to crush a rebellion 
which was establishing a reign of terror in Hindustan. 

Tlie sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore might possibly have Mutiny of 
been crushed at Ij^e outset by physical force. In 182^ 1824 
at the beginning of the Burmese war, there was a similar 
mutiny at the saine cantonment. Three sepoy regiments 
had been ordered to Chittagong, but refused, to march. 

They bad been frightened by rumours of the bad climate of 
Burma, and the magical arts which were said to be praciised 
by the Burmese. There had also been some dilficiilties 
about transpoit, and they demanded an extra allowance, 
known as double batta. Sir Edward Paget was Commander* 
in-chief in Bengal. He marched to Barrackpore w’ith two 
regiments of Euroj^ans and a detachment of artillery. He 
paraded the disaffected regiments in the presence of the 
Europeans, and loaded his guns with grape. The sepo)s 
were told that they must either begin the march or ground 
their arms. They replied with defiant shouts. Then the 
fatal order was given, and the guns opened fire on the dis¬ 


affected soldiery. Eleven sepoys onl;^ were killed, but the 
remainder broke up and fled in a panic of tenor. Sir 
Edward Paget was tffii^h centred, but a generation passed 
away before there wa.s another mutiny. 

Whether Paget was right or wrong, it would have been a Empi.-c 
blunder i&d a aime to have taken such an extreme measure 
at the outset of the disaffection in 1857. Indeed, 

Canning indignantly refused to contemplate such measures; 
and by so doing he saved the reputation of the British 
nation. But when the sepoy rebels set up the Moghul at 
Delhi as their nominal sovereign, the security of the popu¬ 
lation of India Vas at stake. In other words, the 
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A.D. establishment of the supremacy of the British government 
**57 at the earliest possible date was necessary, not only for the 
safety of the British empire in Inclia, but for the salvation 
-of the masses. 

Revolt of The progress of the revolt throws no further light on 
the Bengal its origin or character. Station after station 'followed the 
example of Meerut The sepoys to have alj been 
infected by the same delirious fever; they rose in mutiny, 
shot down their offic^ers in most ca^es, set the buildings on 
hre, plundered the treasury, and then rushed to Delhi. 
Wherever^ however, the Europeans were in any force, and 
were brought directly to bear upon 4 he mutineers regardless 
of red tape and routine, the station was either saved from 
destruction, or the mischief was reduced to a minimum. ^ 
Political It would be tedious and needless fp tell the story of 
ekment. \\ie sepoy revolt so far as it was a mere military mutiny, 
with Delhi for its head-quarters. But at three stations 
the mutinv was more or less of a political character, 
which imparts an individuality to the history: namely, at 
Lukhnow, at Jhansi, and at Cawnpore. 

Lukhnow: The city of Lukhnow, the capital of Oude, extends four 
miles along the right bank oi the river Goomti. All the 
^teidency principal buildings, including the British Residency, were 
Muchi situated between the city and the river. The Residency 
Bawun. was a large walled inclosure, comprising not only the 
mansion of the Chief Commissioner, but several houses 
and underground buildings on a large scale. Near it was 
a strong turreted, castellated structure known as the Muchi 
Bawun. 

The city Ever since the explosion at Lukhnow on the 3rd of May, 
and calf Sir Henry Lawrence had been incessantly occupied in taking 
tonment. precautionary measures against an outbreak which he knew 
to be inevitable. On one ^ide of*’the Residency was a 
disaffected city, the homes of palace parasites, who had 
been deprived of their means of subsistence by the breaking 
up of the native court and departure of the royal family to 
Calcutta. On the opposite bank of the river Goomti v^s 
the native cantonment, occupied by British sepoys as evilly 
disposed towards the English as the disaffected rabble of 
Lukhnow. Accordingly Sir Henry Lawrence saw that the 
work before him was to prevent mutiny in the cantonment 
and rebellion in the city; and to make every preparation 
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for a successful defence in the' event of a geheral in- a.d. 
surrection. *^S 7 

The native force at Lukhnow consisted of the three sepoy 
regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry; there was also a and ^ 
native battery of artillery., The whole numbered 3,500 men. Euroj)eans. 
The Europftin force consisted of the 32nd Foot, numbering 
570 strong, and sflity^ftillerymen. 

The communication between the cantonment and the Pwpata- 
city was by*two bridges; one near the Residency, and the twos of 
other at the*Muchi Bawun. Sir tlenry I,awrence brought 
all the h'uiopean non-combatants with their families within 
the Residency walls; aftd took steps to ])rcvent any com¬ 
bined movements on the part of the cantonment and pity. 

disposed his troops, European and native, in such a way 
as to bear directlyton the sepoys in the event of a risings 
and he established^ strong post between the Residency and 
the Muchi Ikiwun to command the two bridges leading to 
cantonments. • * 

At nine o'clock on the night of the 30th of May, the Mutiny 
otftbreak began at the native cantonment. Shots were of the 
fired as a signal, and parties of sepoys began to burn down 
the bungalows and shoot their Eiiro])ean ofiicers. Presently ' 

the insurgents rushed to the bridges, infuriated with bhang Delhi, 
and excitement, but were received with such a volley of 
grape, that they retreated towards their lines hotly j)ursucd 
by Sir Henry I.awrence and his Furopeans. They attempted 
to return to the cantonment, but found it hopeless, and made 
off to Hclhi. Sir Henry 1 .awrence dared not pursue them with 
a disaftected city in bis rear, which was already surging with 
excitement. Accordingly, he left a detachment of Euro¬ 
peans to guard the cantonment, and tlien returned to 
Lukhnow. Of all 3>5oo sepoys, scarcely a fourth 
remained true to their colours,•and these gradually dropped 
off during the progress of the rebellion. 

On the ^th of June there was a mutiny at Jhansi,—a little Mutiny at 
chiefbhip of Bundelkund, which had lapsed to tlie British 
government in 1853 from want of natural heirs. ' The toum ^ 
was situated about a hundred and forty miles to the south 
of Agra. 1 1 was garrisoned entirely by sepoys, and the mutiny 
was of the usual type. The sepoys went about burning and 
murdering; whilst t|je Europeans, including women and chil¬ 
dren, and numbering fifty-five in all, took refuge in the fort. 

T T 
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At this raoment, the R^nf of Jhansi, the widow of the 
deceased chief) sent guns and elephants to help the 
mutineers. She was a vindictive woman, inflamed with the 
blind ferocity of an oriental, and burning to be revenged on 
the English for not having been entrusted with the adoption 
of a son, and the Aiinagement of the little prii/Ciipality. 

The fugitives in the fort were shoft 0 ^ provisions j they 
could not have held out for twenty-four hours longer. The 
Rdni solemnly sworeithat if they surrendered tKePfort without 
further fighting, their lives should be spared, and they should 
be conducted in safety to some other station. The rebel 
sepoys took the same oath, and Iche little garrison were 
tempted to accept the terms, and leave the fort two by two. 
With fiendish treachery the whole fifty-five,—men, women, 
pnd children,—were seized and bounds and butchered in 
cold blood, by the orders of the Rdni 

Still more terrible and treacherous were the tragedies 
enacted at Cawnpore, a city situated on tho Ganges about 
fifty-five miles to the southwest of Lukhnow. Cawnpore 
had been in the possession of the English ever since the 
beginning of the century, and for many years w^as one of 
the most important fnilitary stations in India; but the 
extension of the Britisli empire over the Punjab had 
diminished the impotiar.ee of Cawnpore; and the last 
European regiment quartered there had been removed to 
the north-west at ihc close of the previous year. 

In May 1857, there were four native regiments at Cawn¬ 
pore, numbering 3,500 sepoys. There were no Europeans 
whatever, excepting the regimental officers, and sixty-one 
artillerymen. To these were added small detachments of 
European soldiers, »vhich had been sent in the hour of 
peril from Lukhnow and Benares ^xl|pring the month of 
May, 

The station of Cawnpore was commanded by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, a distinguished general in the Company's service, 
who was verging on his seventieth year. He had spent fifty- 
four years in India, and had served only with native troops. 
He must have known the sepoys better than any other 
European in India. He bad led them against their own 
countrymen under Lord Lake; against foreigners during the 
Afghan war; and against Sikhs during both campaigns in the 
Punjab. 
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The news of the revolt at Meerut threw the sepoys into a.d. 
a ferment at every military station in tl industan. Humours *857 

of mutiny, or coming mutiny, formed almost the only topic paith of 
of conversation ; yet -in nearly every sepoy regiment the European 
European officers put faith in their men, and fondly be- officers in 
lieved thaf thoi^h the rest of the army might revolt, yet 
their own corps^oifld prove faithful. Such was eminently 
the case at Cawnpore, yet (ieneral Wheeler seems to have 
known betfer. Whilst* the European* officers continued to • 
sleep everj^night in the sepoy lines, the old veteran made 
his'preparations for meeting the coming storm. 

European combataflts were very few at Cawnpore, but European 
European impedimenta were very heavy. Besides the wives non-com* 
apd families of the regimental officers of the sepoy regi- 
ments, there was m, large European mercantile community. 
Moreover, whilst the 32nd Foot was quartered at Liikhnow, of refuge, 
the wives, families, and invalids of the regiment were residing 
at Cawnpore.* It was thus necessary to securt* a place of 
refuge for this miscellaneous multitude of Europeans in 
the event of a rising of the sepoys. Accordingly CJeneral 
Wheeler pitched ujion some old barracks which had once 
belonged to a European regiment; and he oidered earth- 
w'orks to be thrown uj), and supplies of all kinds to be 
stored up, in order to stand a siege. Unfortunately there 
was fatal neglect somewhere; for when the crisis came the 
defences were found to be worthless, whilst the supplies 
were insufficient for the besieged. 

All this while the adopted son of the ex-Peishwa was Nana 
residing at Bithoor, about six miles from Cawnpore. His Sahib, 
real name was Dhundu Punt, but he is better knuivn as 
Nana Sahib. The British governraent«liad refused to award 
him the. absurd life pension of eighty thousand pounds ster- ©f Bithoor. 
ling, which had been granted*to his nominal father; but he 
had inherited at least half a million from the ex-Peishvva; 
and he ^as allowed to keep six guns, to entertain as many 
followers as he pleased, and to live in half royal state in 
a castellated palace at Bithoor. He continued to nurse 
his grievance with all the pertinacity of a Mahratta; 
but at the same time he professed a great love for 
European society, and was profuse in his hospitalities to 
English officers, a|id was popularly known as the Raja of 
Bithoor. 


T T 2 
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When the news arrived of the revolt at Meerut on the 
loth of May, the Nana was loud in his professions of at¬ 
tachment to the English. He engaged to organise 1,500 
fighting men to act against the sepoys in the event of an 
outbreak. On the 21st of May there was an alarm. Euro¬ 
pean ladies and families, with all European non-combat¬ 
ants, were removed into the barracks * and \}cneral Wliceler 
actually accepted from the Nana the help of two hundred 
Mahrattas and a coupie of guns to g^iard the Ire&sury. The 
alarm, however, soon ble^v over, and the Naha look up 
his abode at the civil station at Cawnpore, as a proof of 
the sincerity of his profession.s. 

At last, on the night of the 4th of June, the sepoy regi¬ 
ments at Cawnpore broke out in mutiny. They were 'Iriven 
to action by the same mad terror which hasd been manifested 
elsewhere. They cared nothing for the Moghul, nothing for 
the pageant king at Delhi; but they had been panic-stricken 
by extravagant .stories of coming destniction.* It was whis¬ 
pered amongst them that the parade ground was undermined 
with powder, and that Hindus and Muhammadans were tb 
be assembled on a given day and blown into the air. In¬ 
toxicated with fear and bhang, they rushed out in the 
darkness,—yelling, shooting, and burning according to their 
wont; and when their excitement was somewhat spent, they 
marched off towards Delhi. Sir Hugh Wheeler could do 
nothing. He might have retreated with the whole body of 
Europeans from Cawnpore to Allahabad j but there had 
been a mutiny at Allahabad, and moreover he had no means 
of transport. Subseiiuently he heard that the mulirjLers had 
reached the first stage on the road to Delhi, and con.se- 
quently he saw no ground for alarm. 

Meanwhile the brain of Nana Sah^^jiad been turned by 
wild dreams of vengeance and sovereignty. He thought 
not only to wreak his malice upon the English, but to 
restore the extinct Mahratta empire, and reign over Hindu¬ 
stan as the representiitive of the forgotten Peish'was. I'he 
stampede of the sepoys to Delhi was fatal to his mad ambition. 
He overtook the mutineers, dazzled them with fables of the 
treasures in Wheeler's entrenchment, and brought them back 
to Cawnpore to carry out his vindictive and visionary schemes. 

At early morning on Saturday, the 6th of June, General 
Wheeler received a letter from the Nana, announcing that 
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he was about to attack the entrenchment. The veteran a.d. 
was taken by surprise, but at once ordered all the European *^S 7 
officers to join the party in the barracks, and prepare for 
the defence. But the mutineers were in no hurry for the ing letter 
advance. They preferred booty to battle, and turned aside to General 
to plundenithe cantonment and city, murdering every Chns- Wheeler, 
tian that came ^ tU^jr way, and not sparing the houses of 
their own countrymen. They appropriated all the cannon 
and amrniMiition in thg magazine by way of preijaration for . 
the siege; tbut some were wise enough to desert the rebel 
array, and steal away to their homes viitli their ill-gotten 
spoil. • 

About noon the main body of the mutineers, swelled by Siege of 
the numerous retainers of the Nana, got their guns into Cawnporc, 
position, and opened fire on the entrenchment. For nine- to 25111 

teen days—fiom the 6th to the 25th of June—the garrison'’’^"®' 
struggled manfulfy against a raking fire and fearful odds, 
amidst scemj^ of suflering and bloodshed whigh cannot be 
recidled without a shudder. It was the height of the hot 
iiv'eather in Hindustan. A blazing sun was burning over the 
heads of the besieged ; and to add to their misery, one 
of the barracks containing the sick and wounded was de¬ 
stroyed by lire. The besiegers, however, in spite of their 
overwhelming numbers, were utterly unable to cany the 
entrenclmient by storm, but continued to pour in a rakii.g 
fire. Meanwhile the garrison was starving from want of 
provisions, and hampered by a multitude of heljiless womfen 
and chiMren. Indeed, but for the latter contingency, the 
gallant band would haVe rushed out of the entrenchment, 
and cut a way through the mob of sepoys, or j>erislicd 
in the attempt. As it was, they coul^ only fight on, waiting 
for reinforcements that never came, until fever, sunstroke, 
hungef, madness, flr^the eiymy’s foe, delivered them from 
their sufiVring and despair. 

On the 25th June a woman brought a slip of writing 
from tbi Nana, promising to give a safe passage to Allaha¬ 
bad to all who were willing to lay down their arms.’^ Had 
there been no women or children the European garrison 
would never have dreamt of surrender. The massacre at 

^ Nana Sahib pretended to grant this bom only to tho^c who were not 
connected with tne acts of Lord Dalhousie. Subsecpient events prove 
that tiiib was sheer Hypocrisy, 
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Patna a century before had taught a lesson to Englishmen 
which ought never to have been forgotten. As it was there 
were some who wanted to fight on till the bitter end. But 
the majority saw that there was no hope for the women or 
the children, the sick or the wounded, except by accepting 
the proffered termsc Accordingly the pride of Englishmen 
gave way, and an armistice was proc^ime^. 

Next morning the terms were negotiated. The English 
garrison were to surrender their pgsition, their guns, and 
their treasure, but to march out with their arns, and with 
sixty rounds of ammunition in the pouch of every man. 
Nana Sahib on his part was to afford a safe conduct to the 
river bank, about a mile off; to provide carriage for the 
conveyance of the women and chiklren, the sick and the 
wounded ; and to furnish boats for carryii^g the whole party, 
numbering some four hundred and fifty individuals, down 
the river Ganges to Allahabad. T’he N*ana accepted the 
terms, but demanded the evacuation of the eiUrenchment 
that very night. General AVheeler protested against this 
proviso. The Nana began to bully, and to threaten that 
he would open fire. He was told that he might carry the 
entrenchment if he could, but that the English had enough 
powder left to blow both aimies into the air. Accordingly 
the Nana agreed to wait till the morrow. 

At early morning on the 27111 of June the garrison began 
to move from the entrencliment to the place of embarka¬ 
tion. The men marched on foot; the women and children 
were carried on elejihants and bullock-carts, whilst the 
wounded were mostly conveyed in palanquins. Forty boats 
with thatched roofs, known as budgerows, were moored in 
shallow water at a little di-tance from the bankj and the 
crowd of fugitives were forced to wade through the river to 
the boats. By nine o’clock thq wholelTdiir hundred and fifty 
were huddled on board, and the boats prepared to leave 
Cawnpore. 

Suddenly a bugle was sounded, and a murderous fire of 
grape shot and musketry was opened upon the wretched 
pas.sengers from both sides of the river. At the same time 
the thatching of many of the budgerows was found to be 
on fire, and the flames began to spread from boat to boat. 
Numbers were murdered in the river, but at last the firing 
ceased. A few escaped down the river, but only four men 
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survived to tell the story of the massacre.* A mass of fugi- a.d. 

lives were dragged ashore; the women and children, to the *^57 

number of a hundred and twenty-five, were carried off and 
lodged in a house near the head-quarters of the Nana. The 
men were ordered to immediate execution. One of them 
had prese*ved a prayer-book, and was permitted to read a 
few sentences the* liturgy to his doomed companions. 

Then the fatal order was given; the sepoys poured in a 
volley of musketry, an^I all was over.^ 

On the BSt of July Nana Sahib went off to his palace at Corona- 
Bithoor, and was proclaimed Peishwa. He took his scat JP" 
upon the throne, and ivas installed with all the ceremonies pejshwa. 
of sovereignty, whilst the cannon roared out a salute in his 
honour. At night the whole place was illuminated, and the 
hours of darknesi were whiled away with feasting and fire¬ 
works. But his triumph was short-lived. The Muhamina- 
dans were plotting against him at Cawnporc. The people 
were leavingtthe city to escape the coming stojm, and were 
taking refuge in the villages. English reinforcements were 
fit last coming up from Allahabad, whilst the greedy sepoys 
were clamouring for money and gold bangles. Accordingly 
the Nana hastened back to Cawnpore, and scattered wealth 
with a lavish hand; and sought to hide his fears by boast¬ 
ful proclamations, and to drown his anxieties in drink and 
debauchery. 

Within a few days more the number of helpless prisoners Ma'ssicre 
WMS increased to two hundred. There had been a mutiny 
at Futtehgurh, higher up th? river, and the fugitives had fled Putteh- 
in boats to Cawnpore, a distance of eighty miles, 'fiiey gurh. 
knew nothing of what had transpired, and were all taken 
prisoners by the rebels, and brought on shore. The men 
were all butchered in the presence of the Nana; the women 
and children, eigfnj in member, w^ere sent to join the 
wretched sufferers in the house near the Nana. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill, commanding the Madras Fusi- 
liers,* was pushing up from Calcutta, ife was bent on the AUnhahn !? 

' The survivor!; were Lieutenants Mowbray-Thomsoft, and Delafosse; 
and Privates Murphy and Sullivan. 

* The Madras Fusiliers vi'as a European regiment which had been 
raised by the East India Comjiany for local service. It fought uniler 
Clive at Arcot and rhssy. At the amalg.'imation of the army of the 
Company willi tbat«uf the Queen it became the 102nd Foot. 
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A.n. relief of Cawnpore and Lukhnow, but was delayed on the 
*857 way by the mutinies at Benares and Allahabad. In July 
he was joined at Allahabad by a column under General 
Havelock, who was destined within a few short weeks to 


(General 
Havelock: 
his spe¬ 
cialities. 


Advance of 

Havelock 

towards 

Cawnpore, 

7th to i6th 

July. 


win a lasting name in history. 

General Havciopk was a Quccn’s Officer Of forty years 
standing; but he had seen more is^rvifc in India than 
perhaps any other officer in Her Majesty s army. He Imd 
fought in the first Burma war, the Kdbul war, ^he Gwalior 
campaign of 1843, and the Punjab campaigi^ ot 1845-6. 
He was a pale, thin, thoughtful man; small in stature, but 
burning with the aspirations of a puritan hero. Religion 
was the ruling principle of his life, and military glory was 
his master passion. He had just returned to India after 
commanding a division in the Persian war. Abstennous to 
a> fault, he was able, in spite of his advancing years, to 
bear up against the heat and rain of Hindustan during the 
deadliest season of the year. 

On.the 7ta of July General Havelock left‘Allahabad for 
Cawnpore. The force at his disposal did not exceed 2,oog> 
men, Europeans and Sikhs. He had heard of the massacre 
at Cawnpore on the 27th of June, and burned to avenge it. 
On the 12th of July he defeated a large force of mutineers 
and Mahrattas at Futtehpore. On the 15th he inflicted two 
more defeats on the enemy. Havelock was now within 
twenty-two miles of Cawnpore, and he halted his men to 
rest for the night. But news arrived that the women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore, and that the Nana 
had taken the field with a large force to oppose his advance. 
Accordingly Havelock marched fourteen miles that same 
night, and on the following morning, within eight miles of 
Cav^mpore, the troops‘bivouacked beneath some trees. 


Massacre On that same night, the 15th of Juliy,'ithe crowning atro- 
of women city was committed at Cawiipore. T’he rebels, who had 
dSeu^f* defeated by Havelock, returned to the Nana with the 

Cawnpore, of their disaster. In revenge the Nana ordfcred the 

15th July/ slaughter of the two hundred women and children. The 
poor victims were literally hacked to death, or almost to 
death, with swords, bayonets, knives, and axes. Next 


morning the bleeding remains of dead and dying were 
dragged to a neighbouring well and thrown in. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon after 4 he massacre, the 
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force un'Ier Havelock was again upon the march for Cawn- A.n. 

pore. The heat was fearful; many of the troops were *^57 

struck down by the sun, and the cries for water were con- 
tinuous. Eut for two miles the column toiled on, and Cawnpore, 
then came in sight of the enemy. Havelock had only 1,000 i6th July. 
Europeans 300 Sikhs; he had no#cat'alry, and his 
artillery was inferior. #The enemy numbered 5,000 men, 
aimed and trained ^y British officers, strongly entrenched, 
with two bakeries of guns of heavy calilire. Havelock’s • 
artillery failed^ to silence* the batteries, ‘and he ordered the 
Europeans to charge with the bayonet. On they went in 
the face of a shower of ^rape, but The bayonet charge was 
as irresistible at Cawn pore as at Assaye. The enemy fought 
for a while like men in a death struggle. Nana Sahib was 
wit’ll* them, but notliing is known of his exploits. At last 
they broke and fled, Xml there wms no cavalry to pursue them. 

As yet nolliing wife known of the butchery of the women Advance^ 
and children. Havelock halted for the night, and next mom- Ilave- 
ing marched hisTorce into the station at Cawnpore.* 'The men Cawnpore 
b^’l]^ld the scene of the massacre, and saw the bleeding ai^cl 
remains in the well. But the murderers had vanished, no Bithoor, 
one knew w'hither. Havelock advanced to Eithoor, and *7^1 July, 
destroyed the palace of the Mahratta. Subsecpiently he was 
joined by Genetal Neill, with reinforcements from Allaha¬ 
bad; and on the 20th of July he set out for the relief of 
Lukhnow, leaving Cawnpore in charge of General Neill. 

The defence of Lukhnow against fifty thousand rebels Oude: 
was, next to the siege of Delhi, the greatest event . in the general 
mutiny The whole province of Oude was in a blaze of 
insurrection. The Tidukdars were exasperated at the hard 
measure dealt out to them before the a])pointment of Sir 
Henr)' Lawrence as Chief Commissioner.* Disbanded sepoys, 
returning ‘to their homeJI in O^de, swelled the tide of dis¬ 
affection. Bandits that had been suppressed urtder British 
administration returned to their old w'ork of robbery and 
brigandage.* All classes took advantage of the anarchy to 
murder the money lenders,^ Meanwhile the country was 
bristling with the fortresses of the TaliSkdars; ami the 

' Money lenders in India arc a special instilulion. The masses are 
in a normal slate of debt. They are compelled by custom to incur 
large expenses at everyk marriage and festival, and in consequence 
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cultivators, deprived of the protection of the English, 
naturally flocked for refuge to the strongholds of their old 
masters. 

The English, who had been lords of Hindustan ever since 
the beginning of the century, had been closely besieged in 
the Residency at Lukhnow ever since the final outbreak of 
the 30th of May. For nearly two months tht garrison had 
held out with a dauntless intref)iciit/,^ whilst confidently 
waiting for reinforcements that seemed never to come. 
“Never surrender’'* had been froin the first the passionate 
conviction of Sir Henry Lawrence; and the massacre at 
Cawnpore on the aytk of June impressed every soldier in 
the garrison with a like resolution.^ On the 2nd of July the 
Muchi Bawun was abandoned, and the garrison and 
stores removed to the Residency. On the 4th of Jul^' Sir 
‘ Henry Lawrence was killed by the buiSting of a shell in a 
room wliere he lay wounded; and his dying counsel to those 
around him was “ Never surrender! ” 

On the**2oth of July the rebel force round Lukhnow heard 
of the advance of General Havelock to Cawnpore, and 
attacked the Residency in overwhelming force. They Kd*pt 
up a continual fire of musketry whilst pounding away with 
their heavy guns; but the garrison held their ground against 
shot and shell, and before the day was over the dense masses 
of assailants were forced to retire from the walls. 

Between the ?oth and 25th of July General Havelock 

arc driven to borrow of mrmey lenders. An enormous rate of iniere»t i$ 
charged, and a son becomes responsible for the debts of his father. 
Under native rule loans were regarded as debts of hon.^nr, or rather 
of piety. They might possibly be recovered in a civil u ibunal, but 
native ’courts were hopelessly corrupt, and the judge always appro¬ 
priated a fourth of the,claim as his rightful fee. Accordingly the pay. 
ment was regarded not so much a legal obligation as an act of piety, 
except in cases of forgery or cheating. «i o 
The introduction of Hritish af^mini^tration put all such debts on a 
new footing, A money lender could enf >Tce the payment of a decree 
in the civil court; and lands and personal pn>perty were alike treated 
as available assets. Accordingly soon after the annexaticM of Ouclc the 
people became very hitler against the EnglKh courts. When the courts 
were closed in consequence of the mutiny, the people wreaked their 
vengeance upon the money lenders. 

A law against usury would scarcely remedy the evil. The people 
have been so long accustomed to high rates of interest, that they would 
continue to pay them in spite of the law, from a sense of religious 
ol)ligafion. ,, 
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began to cross the Ganges, and make his way into Oude a.d. 
territory; but he was unable to relieve Lukhnow. His *^57 
small force was weakened by beat and fever, and reduced by jjavc^^’s 
cholera and dysentery j whilst the enemy occupied strong campaign 
positions on both flanks. In the middle of August he fell in Oude; 
back upon Caf^^npore. Meanwhile Gtmerai Neill was threat- hs failure. 

cned on his right l^thceNana, who re-occupied Bithoor in 
great strength; and 011 his left by a large force pf rebel 
sej)oys; and he could not attack either yithout leaving his 
entrenchment Exposed to the other. 

Oil the 16th of August Havelock left a detachment at Victory.it 
(.awnpore, and advancec^ towards Bithoor with 1,500 men. 

He found the enemy drawn up in a position which revealed Augu'.t • 
the handiwork of a born general. I’hc infantry were posted return tvi 
in front of an entrenched battery, wliich ivas nearly.Cawnpore. 
masked with sugar cjnes, and defended with thick ramparts 
of mud. 'riiis position was flanked on both sides by en¬ 
trenched quadrawigles filled with sepoys, and slieltered by 
plantations of sugar cane.^ Havelock brought up his guns 
at!d*opencd fire ; but the infantry had only been posted in 
front of the enemy’s entrenchment to draw the English on. 

'file moment Havelock’s guns began to fiie, tlie infantry 
retreated into their defences, whilst the battenes poured 
•a storm of shot and shell upon the adiancing line of the 
British army. After twenty minutes Havelock saw that his 
guns made no inqircssion on the enemy's fire, and ordered a 
charge witli the bayonet. Again the EngliNh bayonets pre¬ 
vailed against native batteries, and the enemy fled in all 
directions. Havelock, however, had no cavalry for the pur¬ 
suit, and was compelled once more to fiill back on Cawnpore. 

Thus ended Havelock’s first campaig# for the relief of 
Lukhnow.^ 

All this*while the Mariratta and Rajput princes remained Rajputs 
loyal to the British government. They had nothing to do 
with the s^poy mutiny, for they were evidently taken by 
surprise and could not understand it; and if some held Holkar. 
aloof, and appeared to await events, there were others who 
made common cause with the British government at the 

* The only rebel leader who Rhovred a real genius for war throughout 
the mutinies was a Mahratta lirahmaii, iu the service of the Nana, 
known a^ Tantia Topi., No doubt it was 'lantia T^pi who drew up 
the rebel army at Ifitliuor. 
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A- outset. But the sepoys in the subsidiary armies, who were 
commanded by British officers, were as much terrified and 
troubled by the greased cartridges as those in the Beng;d 
regiments; and the revolt at Delhi on the iith of May 
acted upon them in the same way as it acted upon the sepoys 
in British territories. The Gwalior contingfent, which was 
largely composed of Oude soldiery, i^as more than once 
inclined to mutiny; but Mahdraja Sindia managed to tem¬ 
porise with them ; and they did not finally br^.'ik away from 
Gwalior until the following October. At Indore the army of 
Holkar broke out in mutiny and attacked the British Resi¬ 
dency, and then went off through Gwalior territory to join 
the rebels near Agra; but at that time the Gwalior soldiery 
were tolerably staunch, and refused to accompany their.^ 
Delhi, the» During the four months that followari the revolt at Delhi 
head- on the nth of May, all political intcre.st was centred at the 
centre of ancient capital of the sovereigns of Hindustan. The public 
revo t. mind was occasionally distracted by the cuivent of events at 
Cawnpore and Lukhnow, a.s well as at other stations which 
need not be particularised; but so long as Delhi remafriCd' 
in the hands of the rebels, the native princes were be¬ 
wildered and alarmed ; aiid its prompt recapture was deemed 
of vital importance to the prestige of the British government, 
and the re-establishment of British sovereignty in Hindu¬ 
stan. The Great Moghul had been little better than a 
mummy for more than half a century; and Bahadur Shah 
was a mere tool and puppet in the hands of rebel sepoys; 
but nevertheless the British government had to deal with the 
astounding fact that the rebels were fighting under his name 
and standard, just as Afghans and Mahrattas had done in 
the days of Ahmad Shah Ddranf and Mahadaji Sindia. To 
make matters worse, the roads to {?elhi were opep from the 

0 

* Major, afterwards. General Sir Plcniy Durand, who had served for 
eight years as political agent at Bhopal, was residing at Indore at this 
ensis, as agent to the Governor-General in Central Indil. Die Resi¬ 
dency at Indore held out until the safety of the ladies aiid rheir families 
was secured; and the subsequent hospitable recepiinn of the refugees 
by the late Begum of Bhopal is a touching illustration of the loyally 
of a native princess towards the British government. 

Sir John Kaye, in the first edition of his history of the sepoy revolt, 
was unfortunately led to give currency to an untrue statement ab nit 
Major Durand’s conduct at Indore. It is gratifying to know that before 
he died he publicly retracted the in.sinuation. 
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south and east; and nearly every outbreak in Hindustan a.d. 
was followed by a stampede of mutineers to tlie old capital *^57 
of the Moghuls. 

Meanwiiile, in the absence of railways, there were unfor- The 
tunatc delays in bringing up trooj)S and guns to stamp out Punjab 
the fires of %,'bellion at the head centra^ The highway 
from Calcutta to %lln .was blocked up by mutiny and 
insurrection; and every European soldier sent up from Uon of 
Calcutta was •stopped foi; the relief of JJenares, Allahabad, India. 
Cawnpore, or Lukhnow. But the possession of the Punjab 
at this crisis proved to be the salvation of the empire. Sir 
John I^wrence, tlte ChieS Commissioner, was called upon to 
perform almost superhuman work ;—to maintain order in a 
newly conquered province; to sujipress mutiny and dis¬ 
affection amongst thg very sepoy regiments from Bengal who, 
were supposed to gwrison the country; and to send rein¬ 
forcements of troops and guns, and supplies of all descrip¬ 
tions, to the sie^ of Delhi. Fortunately the Sikhs,had been 
only a few short years under British administration; they 
* k»jiinot forgotten the miseries that prevailed under the native 
government, and could appreciate the many blessings they 
enjoyed under British rule. They were staunch to the 
British government, and eager to be led against the rebels. 

•In some cases terrible punishment was meted out to 
mutinous Bengal sepoys within the Punjab;* but the im¬ 
perial interests at stake were .sutlicient to justify every severity, 
although all must regret the painful necessity that called for 
such extreme measures. 

On the Sth of June, about a month after the revolt at Barnard’s 
Delhi, Sir Henry Barnard took the field at Alipore, about 
ten miles from the rebel capital. He d^^feated an advance 
division of the enenjy^ and then marched to the Ridge, 

• 

^ The deaths of succesive Commanders-in chief led to other delays. 

The news of the revolt at Delhi brought General Anson down from 
Simla to undertake the siege of Delhi; but he died at Knrnal on the 
27th of May. Sir Henry Barnard who succeeded him as Commander- 
in-chief, died on tlia 5th July, General Reed succeeded Barnard, but 
was compelled by ill health to resign the appoininient on the 17th 
July. General Wilson of the Bengal artillery then took the command, 
whilst Col mel B-urd Smith was chief engineep 

* The wholesale executions in the 26th regiment of native infantry, 
which were carried out by the late Mr. Cooper, can only be justified % 

$tem necessity. * 
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A.D. and re-occupied the old cantonment which had been 
*^57 abandoned on the iith of May. So far it was clear that 
the rebels were unable to do anything in the open field, 
although they might fight bravely under cover. They 
numbered about thirty thousand strong; they had a very 
powerful artillery,‘and ample stores of ammifiition ; whilst 
there was an abundance of provisioif wi^Hin the city through¬ 
out the siege. 

Defences The defences of JDelhi covered .an area of* three square 
of Delhi, miles. The walls consisted of a series of bastions, about 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, with occasional 
martello towers to aid the flanking* fire. Every bastion was 
mounted with eleven guns; namely, one on the salfent, 
three on each face, and two on each flank. Both basjions 
^nd curtains were built of masonry abc^t twelve feet thick. 
Running round the base of these bastiqns and curtains was 
a berm or terrace varying in width from fifteen to thirty feet, 
having on*its exterior edge a wall loop-hol®d for musketry. 
The whole was surrounded by a ditch twenty feet deep and 
twenty-five feet wide.* On the eastern side of the city*t^!t 
river Jumna ran past the palace of the king and the old 
state prison of Selimgurn. The bridge of boats leading to 
Meerut was in front of Selimgurh. 

City gates. There were seven gates to the city, namely, Lahore gate, 
Ajmfr gate, Turkoman gate, Delhi gate, Mori gate, Kdbul 
gate, and Kashmir gate. The principal street was the 
Chandni Chouk, which ran in a direct line from the Delhi 
gate to the palace of the Moghuls. The great mosque, 
known as the Juma Musjid, stands on a rocky eminence 
at the back of the Chandni Chouk. 

British The British camp* on the Ridge presented a picture at 
camp on once varied and striking;—long lige| of European tents, 
the Ridge, (hatched hovels of the native servants, rows of horses, parks 
of artillery, English soldiers in their grey linen coats and 
trousers, Sikhs with their red and blue turbans, Afehans with 
their gay head-dresses and coloured saddle-cloths, and the 
Ghorkas in Kilmarnock hats and woollen coats. There 

1 Meeting of the Bengal Army^ London, 1858. BacotCs Jnrst Im- 
Pressions oj Hindustan^ London, 1837. The loop-holed wall was a 
continuation of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. The counter¬ 
scarp, or outer wall of the ditch, was not of n^asonry, but was a mere 
earthen slope of easy incline. 
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were but few Hindu sepoys in the British ranks, but the a.d. 
native servants were very numerous. In the rear were the ^^57 

booths of the native bazars; and further out in the plain 
were thousahds of camels, bullocks and baggage horses. 

Still further to the rear was a small river crossed by two 
bridges; butihe bridges were subsequentTy blown up. On 
the extreme right flie cam]), on a spot nearest the city 
walls, was a battery on an eminence, known as the Mound 
battery, whidh faced tho» Mori gale. Hard by was Hindu 
Rao’s* housd, the head-quarters of the army during the 
siege. From the summit of the Ridge was to be seen the 
river Jumna winding aldng to the left of the city;—the 
bridge of boats, the towers of the palace, the minarets of 
the great mosque of the Juma Musjid, the house roofs and 
gardens of the doomed city, and the picturesque walls, with» 
batteries here and there sending forth white clouds of smoke 
among the green foliage that clustered round the ramparts. 

To the right* of the Mound battery was the Did suburb Old 
known as the Subzi Mundi. It was the vegetable bazar s«uburbs. 
ifWth figures in the scandalous stories of the later Moghul 
princes as the scene of their frolics and debaucheries. It 
was occupied by old houses, gardens with high walls, and 
narrow' streets and lanes; and thus it furnished the very 
cover which makes AsiaticvS brave.'-^ Similar suburbs inter¬ 
vened between the actual defences of Delhi and the whole 
line of the English position. 

For many weeks the British army on the Ridge was Delay of 
unable to attempt siege operations. It was, in fact, the be- siege 
sieged, rather than the besiegers ; for although the bridges op^f^hons. 
in the rear were blow'n up, the camp was exposed to 
continual assaults from all tlie other sidts. 

On the 23rd of Ji^n^ the hundredth anniversary of the 
bkttle of Plassy, the enemy maRle a greater effort than ever 

1 Hindu Rao is one of the forgotten celebrities who floiuished 
alwut fifty years ago. He was a brother of Ba>za Bai, the ambitious 
widow of l>aulat Rao Sindia, who worried Lord William Bcnlinck. 

Hindu Rao had a claim to the throne of Gwalior, but was out¬ 
witted by his strong-minded s'stcr, and sent to live at Delhi on a lakh of 
rupees per aimum, *>., ten thousand pounds a year. Like the great 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, he was a victim to cherry brandy. 

^ The Subzi Mundi was subs-equently cleared from all the rubbish 
and At the Imperial Assemblage at 1 )elhi, on tlie 1st of January, 

1877, it formed the site of part of the Vice-Regal encampment. 
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to carry the British position. The attack began on the right 
from the Subzi Mundi, its object being to capture the 
Mound battery. Finding it impossible to carry the battery, 
the rebels confined themselves to a hand to hand conflict 
in the Subzi Mundi. The deadly struggle continued for 
many hours; and’ as the rebels came up in ^jverwhelniing 
numbers, it was fortunate tliat thj Avo<*bridges in the rear 
had been blown up the night before, or the assault might 
have had a different termination.c It was ndt until after 
sunset that the enemy was compelled to rdlire with the 
loss of a thousand men. Similar actions were frequent 
during the month of August; but meanwhile reinforcements 
were coming up, and the end was drawing nigh. 

In the middle of August, Brigadier John Nicholson, or\e of 
jthe most distinguished officers of the time, came up from the 
Punjab with a brigade and siege train. Op the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber a heavy train of artillery was brought in from Feroze- 
porc. The British force on the Ridge now exceeded 8,000 
, men. Hitherto the artillery had been too weak to attempt 
to breach the city walls; but now fifty-four heavy gfhj» 
were brought into position and the siege began in earnest. 
From the 8th to the 12th of September four batteries 
poured in a constant storm of shot ami shell; number one 
was directed against the Kashmir bastion, number two 
against the right flank of the Kashmir bastion, number 
three against the Water bastion, and number four against 
the Kashmir and Water gates and bastions. On the 13th 
of September the breaches were declared to be practicable, 
and the following morning was fixed for the final assault 
upon the doonted city. 

At thiee o’clock m the morning of the 14th September, 
three assaulting columns were formed jp the trenches, whilst 
a fourth was kept in reserve.* The first column was led by 
Brigadier Nicholson; the second by Brigadier Jones; the 
third by Colonel Campbell; and the fourth, or jeserve, by 
Brigadier Longfield. 

The powder bags were laid at the Kashmir gate by 
Lieutenants Home and Salkeld. The explosion followed, 
and the third column rushed in, and pushed towards the 
Juma Musjid. Meanwhile the first column under Nicholson 
escaladed the breaches near the Kashmir gate, and pushed 
along the ramparts towards the Kdbuf gate, carrying the 
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severstl bastions in the way. Here it was met by the second a.d. 

column under Brigadier Jones, who had escaladed the *®S7 

breach at the Water bastion. The advancing columns were 
met by a ceaseless hre from terraced houses, mosques, and 
other buildings; and John Nicholson, the hero of the day, 
whilst atteriipting to storm a narrow stftet near the Kdbul 
gate, was strucko^ovn by a shot and mortally wounded. 

Then followed six days of desperate warfare. No quarter 
was given to men witlv arms in theii; hands; but women 
and childrei> were spared, and only a few of the peaceable 
inhabitants were sacrificed during the storm. 

On the 20th of September the gates of th.e old fortified Capture of 
palace of the* Moghuls were broken open, but the royal Jjjepalace: 
inmates had fled. No one was left but a few wounded 
sepoys and fugitivi fanatics. The old king, Bahadur Shah, Huma- 
had gone off to the great mausoleum without the city, known yun’s 
as the tomb of Humdyun. It was a vast quadrangle raised 
on terraces aijd inclosed with walls. It contabied towers, 
buildings, and monumental marbles, in memory of different 

mbers of the once distingui>hed family; as well as ex^ 
tensive gardens, surrounded with cloistered cells for the 
accommodation of pilgrims. 

On the 21 St of September Captain Hodson rode to the Hodson’s 
tomb, arrested the king, and brought him back to Delhi arrest of 
with other members of the family, and lodged them in the ’ 

palace. The next day he went again with a hundred horse- 
men, and arrested two sens of the king in the midst of a princes, 
crowd of armed retainers, and brought them away in a 
native carriage. Near the city the carriage was surrounded 
by a tumultuous crowd ; and Hodson, who was afraid of a 
rescue, shot both princes with his pistol, and placed their 
bodies in a public place on the walls for all men to see. 

Thus Tell the imp^ial city ;• captured by the army under Re. 
Brigadier Wilson before tlie arrival of any of the reinforcements occupation 
from England, The losses were heavy. From the beginning ^®^hi; 
of the siege to the close the British army at Delhi had nearly 
4,000 killed and wounded. The casualties on the side of 
the rebels were never estimated. Two bodies of sepoys 
broke away from the city, and fled down the valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, followed by two flying columns under 
Brigadiers Greathed and Showers. But the great mutiny 
and revolt at DelAi had been stamped out; and the flag 

u u 
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BRITISH INDIA. [Part III. 

of England waved triumphantly over the capital of 
Hindustan. 

The capture of Delhi, in September 1857, was the turning 
point in the sepoy mutinies. The revolt was crushed beyond 
redemption; the rebels were deprived of their head centre ; 
and the Moghul king was a prisoner at the ifpercy of the 
power whom he had defied. But khwe^vere still troubles 
in India. Lukbnow was still beleagured by a rebel army, 
and-insurrection still,.ran riot in Oude and Rolwlkund. 

In the middle of August General Havelock had fallen 
back on Cawnpore, after the failure of his first campaign 
for the relief of Lukhnow. Five we«ks afterwards Havelock 
made a second attempt under better auspidcs. Sir Colin 
Campbell had arrived at Calcutta as Commander-in-chief, 
Sir James Outram had come up to Allahabad. On the i6ch 
of September, whilst the British troops, were storming the 
streets of Delhi, Outram joined Havelock and Neill at 
Cawnpore jarith 1,400 men. As senior offices, he might have 
assumed the command; but with generous chivalry, the 
“ Bayard of India” waived his rank in honour of Havelodfam. 

On the 20th of September General Havelock crossed the 
Ganges into Oude at the head of 2,500 men. The next day 
he defeated a rebel army, and put it to flight, whilst four of 
the enemy's guns were captiued by Outram at the head of 
a body of volunteer cavahy. On the 23rd Havelock routed 
a still larger rebel force which was strongly posted at a 
garden in the suburbs of Lukbnow, known as the Alumbagh. 
He then halted to give his soldiers a day’s rest. On the 
25th he was cutting his way through the streets and lanc.s of 
the city of Lukhnow;—^running the gauntlet of a deadly 
and unremitting fira from the houses on both sides of the 
streets, and also from guns which gommanded them. On 
the evening of' the same day he entered the British en¬ 
trenchments; but in the moment of victory a chance shot 
carried off the gallant Neill. ^ 

The defence of the British Residency at Lukhnow is a 
glorious episode in the national annals. The fortitude of 
the beleaguered garrison was the admiration of the world. 
The ladies nursed the wounded, and performed every 
womanly duty, with self-sacrificing heroism; and when the 
fight was over'^tbey received the well-merited thanks of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. * 
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During four long months the garrison had known nothing A.n. 
of what was going on in the outer world. They were 
aware of the advance and retreat of Havelock, and that 
was all At last, on the 2jrd of September, they heard the thcreliefuf 
booming of the guns at the Alumbagh. On the morning of Lukhnow. 
the 25th theji could see something of thfe growing excite¬ 
ment m the city; flte sp^ople abandoning their houses and 
flying across tlie river. Snll the guns of the rebels kept up 
a heavy cannonade upon the Rcsidepcy, and volleys, of 
rnuskclry corAinued to ])Our upon the besieged from the 
loopholes of the besiegers. Hut soon the firing w'as heard 
from the city; the welcofne sounds came nearer and nearer. 

The excitement of the garrison grew beyond control. 

Presently the relieving ff)rce was seen fighting its way 
towards the Residegey. Then the pent up feelings of ihew 
garrison burst forth jn deafening cheers; and wounded nien 
in hospital crawled out to join in the chorils of welcome. 

Then followed«personal greetings as officers and jnen came 
pouring in. Hands were frantically shaken on all sides. 

rnAmigh bearded soldiers took the children from their mothers’ 
arms, kissed them with tears rolling down their cheeks, and 
thanked Ood that they had come in time to save them 
from the fate that had befallen the sufferers at Cawnpore. 

• Thus after a siege of nearly four months Havelock sue- Second 
ceeded in relieving Lukhnow. Hut it was a reinforcement relien)y 
rather than a relief, and was confined to the British Rcsi- 
clency. The siege was not raised; and the city of Lukhnow jifovern^r. 
remained two months longer in the hands of the rebels. 

Sir James Outram assumed the command, but was com- 
jjelled to keep on the defensive. Meanwhile reinforcements 
were arriving from haigland. In November Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell reached Cawnpore the head of a considerable army. 

He left General WinSham w'ith 2,000 men to take charge 
of the entrenchment at Cawnpore; and then advanced 
against Lujthnow with 5,000 men and thirty guns. He 
carried several of the enemy’s positions, cut his w«ay to the 
Residency, and at last brought away the beleaguered garrison, 
with all the ladies and children. But not even then could 
he disperse the rebels and re-occupy the city. Accordingly 
he left Outram at the head of 4,000 men in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lukhnow, and then returned to Cawnpore. 

On the 24th of November, the day after leaving Lukhnow, 

u u a 
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General Havelock was carried off by dysentery, and buried 
in the Alumbagh. His death spread a gloom over India, 
but by this time his name had become a household word 
wherever the English language was spoken. In the hour of 
surprise and panic, as successive stories of mutiny and 
rebellion reached* England, and culminated iif the revolt at 

Delhi and massacre at Cawnpore, th0 vritories of Havelock 
revived the drooping spirits of the British nation, and stirred 
up all hearts to glosify the hero who had stemTned the tide 
of disaffection and disaster. The death of HiiVelock, follow¬ 
ing the story of the capture of Delhi, and told with tlfe same 
breath that proclaimjd the deliverance at Lukhnow, was 
received in England with a universal sorrow that-will never 
be forgotten, so long as men are living who can recal,! the 
imemory of the mutinies of Fifty-seven# 

Sir Colin Campbell was approaching,Cawnpore, when he 
heard the roil of a distant cannonade. There was another 
surprise, find unfortunately another disaster. Tantia Topi 
had come once more to the front. That wonderful Mah- 
ratta Brahman had made his way from the side of NSEfta 
Sahib to the capital of Sindia; and had persuaded the 
Gwalior contingent to break out in open revolt, and march 
against Cawnpore. General Windham was an officer of 
distinction. He had earned his laurels in the Crimean 
campaign, but he was unfamiliar with Asiatic warfare. He 
went out to meet the rebels, and routed the advanced body; 
but he was outwitted by the consummate genius of Tantia 
Topi. He found himself outflanked, and took alarm, and 
fell back upon the entrenchment; leaving not only his camp 
equipage and stores, but the whole city of Cawnpore in the 
hands of the rebei sepoys.^ To crown all, the bridge of 
boats over the Ganges, by which Colin Campbell was 
expected to cross the river t»n his way to Cawnpore, was in 
imminent danger of being destroyed by the rebels. 

Fortunately the bridge escaped the vigilanpp of Tantia 

i Major Adye of the Royal Artillery was present at the engagement 
and lo t two of lii.s gun<. In sheer desperation he went out at night 
with a smalt party, and succeeded in finding hU guns and bringing them' 
back in triuin{)h. It thus appeared that not even l^antia Topi ciiukl 
persuade Asiatics to keep oft gmu'd against a night attack; and hod 
Windham beaten up the eoemy^ quarters at midnight he might poHsi 1 )ly 
have retrieved his dis aster. Major Adye is no>f General Sir John Adyc, 
Governor of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
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Topi, and Sir Colin Campbell reached the entrenchment in a.d. 
safety. His first act was to despatch the garrison from *^57 
Lukhnow, together with his sick and wounded, down the 
river to Allahabad. He then took the field and routed the Campbell 
Gwalior rebels that repulsed General Windham, and drove at Cawn* 
them out ofk Cawnpore. The naval Urigade under Sir P®**®' 
William Peel gainid gl'At renown during these operations, 
handling their 24-pounders like playthings; whilst Generals Gwalior 
Little and Mansfield and brigadier Hopa Grant distinguished rebels, 
themselves in^hc pursuit of the rebels. 

In January, 1858, the ex-king Bahadur Shah was tried by Trial and 
a military commission atT)elhi, and found guilty of ordering tntnsporta* 
the massacre of Christians, and of waging war against the honpf 
British government. Sentence of death was recorded ^ 
against him ; but ultimately he was sent to Rangoon, with# 
his favourite wife and her son, and kept under surveillance 
as a .state prisoner until his death five years afterwards. 

The subsequent history of the sepoy revolt isdittle more I^rd ^ 
than a detail of the military operations of British troops for Clyde's 
•‘(flPdispersion of the rebels and restoration of order and law. 

Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde, undertook a general and Rohil* 
campaign against the rebels in Oude and Rohilkuud, and kund: 
restored order and law throughout those disaffected pro- 
vinces; whilst Sir James Outram drove the rebels out of Lukhirow. 
Lukhnow, and ‘re-established British sovereignty in the 
capital of Oude. 

At the same time a column from Bombay under Sir Hugh Brilliant 
Rose, and another from Madras under General Whitlock, caimwign 
carri^ out a similar work in Central India and Bundelkund. HuchRo<e 
History has scarcely done justice to the brilliant campaign of jq central 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India from* the borders of the India, 
Bombay Presidency t^ t]|e banks of the Jumna. The military 
operations of Lord Clyde, were^n a far larger scale, but they 
were conducted in an open and well-peopled country. The 
campaign pf Sir Hugh Rose was carried out amidst the 
jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the Viiidhya 
mountains, and the equally secluded region of Bundelkund, 
which for centuries had set the Muhammadan power at 
defiance. With a small but wHl appointed force, a tithe of 
that under Lord Clyde’s command, Sir Hugh Rose captured 
fortresses and wall^ towns, fought battles against enormous 
odds, and, never for a moment gave the enemy time to 
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breathe. He besieged and captured the rebel fortress of 
Jhansi, where Tantia Topi had come to the help of the Rdni. 
'rhe bloody-minded Rdnf fled to the jungles; and Tantia 
Topi escaped to the north-east, and concentrated a rebel 
army of 20,000 n^en near Kalpf on the Jumna. After some 
desperate actions, Sir Hugh Rose utterly joute^ Tantia Topi, 
and 'scattered his forces in all diffedtiOhs. Sir Hugh Rose 
considered that he had now brought his campaign in Central 
India to a glorious^close; and he^congratulaled the troops 
uhcler his command at having niarched a thousand miles and 
captured a hundred guns. 

But Sir Hugh Rose had reckon^ed without his host. At 
this very time the irre])rcssible Mahratta Brahman, Tantia 
Topi, had .secretly proceeded to Gwalior, the capital of 
Malidraja Sindia. He had made C^valior the rallying 
point for all the scattered troops of Uhe rebel army; and 
organi.sed a conspiracy against Sindia to be supported 
by the rebels as fast as they arrived. Thfe plot was dis¬ 
covered in time by the Mahdraja and his minister, Dinkur 
Rao j and it was plain that neither the one nor the oltftfi * 
could have felt the slightest .sympathy in a rnovemout for 
upsetting the British government and restoiing a dynasty 
of Peishwas. 


Defeat and Dinkur Rao counselled the Mahdraja to adopt a defensive 
flight of policy until a British force arrived from Agra. But Sindia 
Smuia, j-oung and enthusiastic, and anxious to show his loyalty 

to the British government. Accordingly he marched out with 
8.000 men and twenty-five guns to attack the rebel army. 
The Result was one of those surprises and disasters which 
characterised different epochs of the mutiny. Sindia’s army 
deserted him, and'either joined the rebels or returned to 
Gwalior. His own body-guard rfn^ined with .him, and 
fought against the rebels Mth the old Mahratta spirit, but 
they suffered heavily in the action. Sindia was thus com¬ 
pelled to fly to Dholepore on the road to Agra, where he 
was joined by Dinkur Rao. 

^ New rebel The city of Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and treasure, 
armytinder thus abandoned to the rebels. Nana Sahib was pro- 
tS* claiined Peishwa; and a revolution was beginning of which 
no one at Gwalior could see the ending. In the beginning 
of June, 1858, in the height of the hot,weather, a new rebel 
army, numbering 18,000 men, had sprung into existence in 
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Central India under the command of Tantia Topia, with all a.i). 
the famous artillery of Sindia at his disposal. ^57 

This astounding state of affairs soon calhd Sir Hugh Rose j^outed by 
to the front. On the i6th of June he defeated a rebel force sir Hugh 
which was posted in the cantonment at Morar. The next Rose, 
day he was joined by a column under B^gadier Smith; and 
on the 18th all tfl® rtfbtfl entrenchments and positions were 
storrned and captured. During these o})erations the Rdni 
of jhansi ftmght on the side of the/ebels in male attire. 

She was killed by a trooper before her sex was discovered; . 
and rs said to have courted her fate to escape the punishment 
of her crimes. • 

Tantia To(>i, however, was a horn genera), and his genius Dashing 
never 'deserted him. He made good his retreat from 
Owalior with 6,qpo men, and carried away thirty field- 
l)icces. But his ^ase was hopeless. Two days afterwards. 

Brigadier Robert Napier, the present Lord Napier of 
Magdala, dashed amongst the retreating forrjp wdth 600 
horsemen and six field guns, and put them to flight, whilst 
otscovering nearly all the artillery they had carried away. 

This successful action was regarded as one of the most 
brilliant exploits in the campaign. 

In spite of these crushing defeats, Tantia Topi evaded all Pursuit of 
pursuit for ten months longer. Different columns strove to 
hem him in; but the active Mahratta, with all the spirit S&Iqo 
and pertinacity of his race, made his way to the banks ' ^ 
of the Nerbudda with a large body of fugitives, mounted 
on the small hardy ponies of India. With all the per¬ 
tinacity of a Mahratta, he still clung to the wild hope 
of reaching the western Dekhan, and creating a new Mahraita 
empire in the dominions of the ex-Pei«hwa, which ha i been 
British territory for n^re than forty years. Whether it was 
possible for him toTiave rab«d a Mahratta insurrection is a 
problem he was never destined to solve. 

Tantia^Topi was driven back by the Bombay troops, and Capture 
never crossed the Nerbudda. From that time Tantia Topi «ccu- 
and the British troops appeared to be playing at hunting 
the. hare all over Central India. He and Ids men rode 
incredible distances, and often appeared to be in several 
places at once. At last a cordon of hunters surrounded 
him. He was driven into the western deserts of Rajpfitana, 
but compelled, fibm want of supplies, to double back on 
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^Bundelkund. In April, 1859, his hiding-place in the jungles 
was betrayed by one of his own rebel generals ; and he 
was arrested by Major Meade, and tried, convicted, and 
hanged, to the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

Tantia Topi was a cruel and crafty villain, with a clever¬ 
ness that calls to rhind the genius and audacity' of the old 
Mahratta Peishwas. He was no doubt tbd originator of the 
rebellion of the Nana Sahib, and the prime mover in the 
massacres at CawnpQre; whilst the<.Nana was a mere tool 
and puppet in his hands, like Mahiraja Sahu in the hands of 
the Peishwas. Could the Nana have succeeded in gaining 
a throne, he would most probably have been imprisoned or 
murdered by Tantia Topi; and Tantia Topi would have 
founded one of those dynasties of ministerial sovereigns 
which so often sprung into existence in |hc palmy days of 
Brahmanical rule.^ 


' The death of Tantia Topi has carried the r^er beyond the 
mutinies into the year 1859. In the next chapter it will be nece&sary to 
revert to the close of the mutinies in 1S58. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IMPERIAL RULE: CANNING: ELGIN: LAWRENCE; MAYO: 

NORTHBROOK AND LYTl’ON. 

1858 TO 1880. 

• 

On the ist of November 1858, the proclamation of Her a.d. 
Majesty Qiieeff Victoria brought the sepoy rcvoluto a close. i85'‘»-‘S59 
It was the Magna Charta of India, and was translated into 
-^H*the languages of the country. It announced the transfer Queen’s 
of the direct government of India from the Company to prodama- 
the Crown. It confirmed all existing dignities, rights, usages, 
and treaties.^ It assured the people of India that 
British government had neither the right nor the desire to ’ ^ • 

tamper with their religion or caste. It granted a general 
amnesty to all mutineers and rebels, excepting only those 
who had been directly implicated in the murders. 

In January, 1859, Lord Canning published a despatch Behcllion 
from Lord Clyde, declaring that rebellion no longer existed 
in Oude.* The campaign was at an end, for no organised 

1 The administrative results of the transfer of*the government of India 
from the East India Company fo the Crown may be summed up in a 
few words. ITie Governor-General ^became a Viceroy. Non-onieials, 
natives and Europeans, were introduced into the so-called legislative 
councils at the different Presidencies, and into the legi'<lative council of 
the Viceroy,* '1 he Company’s army was amalgamated with the Queen’s 
army. The Company’s Courts of Apixi^l at the different Presidencies, 
known as the Swldar Courts, in whitm the judges were selected from 
the Civil Service, were amalgamated with the Supreme Courts, in which 
Ae judges were sent out from England under the nomination of the 
Crown. The new Courts are now knowm as High Courts. 

* Oude was disarmed after the rebellion, just as the Punjab had been 
disarmed after the ai^exation. The number of arms collected was 
very large; there were 684 cannon, 186,000 fire-arms, 560,000 
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A.D. armies of rebels remained in the field; but hordes of armed 
i$ 59-iS 62 of whom Tantia Topi was a type, were still fighting as 
it were with halters round their necks. But brigades and 
detachments were in motion from the Nerbudda river to 
the north east frontier of Oudc: and the work of trampling 
out the last embei^ of the great conflagration jf/as gradually 
brought to a close. a • 

Lord During the cold weather of 1859 Lord Canning left Cal- 

Canning’s cutta for a tour in tjie upper provieces. In November he 
^ grand durbar at Agra, at which his dignified presence 
rigid of created an impression amongst the native princes which was 
adoption never forgotten. He acknowledged the services rendered 
conceded, to the British government during tlic mutinies by Mahdraja 
Sindia, the Raja of Jaipur, and others. At the same time, as 
{he representative of Her Majesty, he publicly announced 
the concession to nati/e rulers of the ,right of adopting a 
son, who should succeed to the government of their several 
principaliti^is in the event of a failure of natuial heirs. 
Departure In March, 1862, [..ord Canning left India for ever. The 
and death leading event of his administration was the sepoy revot*i^r 

followed by measures of economy and reform 
1862, ** which proved him to be one of the most conscientious and 
hard-working statesmen that ever governed India. Unfor¬ 
tunately his career was rapidly brought to a close. He died 
the following June, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

I.ord Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy of India. 
His administration was short, but was marked by two events 
which will always find a place in history; namely, a little 
mountain expedition on the north-west frontier whiclj led to 
an expensive campaign, and a mission to Bhutan which led 
to a still more disastrous war. ^ 

North- The frontier of British India westward of the river Indus, 
western formed in 1849 by a chain of mountains, which ran 

India^^-'^the southward from the Hindu Kdsh into Sinde, antj served as 
Sulaiman ® natural wall between the Punjab and Afghanistan.' These 
range. 

swords, 50,000 spears, and more than 609,000 weapons of other 
de.'<crijpti'jns; whil-t more than 1,500 Ibrtres^ great and small, were 
demolished ox dismantled. ^ . ■ 

^ The wall is not continuous. It is pierced by the Khaiber Pass winch 
leads to Kabul, and the Bulan Pass which leads to Quetta and Kandahar. 
Other passes were discovered during the campai^ of 1S78-79. 
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mountains are known as the Sulaiman range. They are ^.d. 
inhabited by tribes who are closely akin to the Afghans; 
equally bloodthirsty and treacherous, and still n.ore ignorant 
and barbarous. They have no government, but each tribe 
has its own council of elders, known as the Jirgah. They are 
Muhammadans of the worst type; irftolerant and priest- 
ridden. They tljiraysi carry arms, such as matchlocks and 

short swords, whether grazing cattle, tilling the soil, or 
driving befsts of burdtn; for every trjbe has its internecine 
war, every femily its hereditary blood feud, and every man • 
liis personal enemy. At the same time, whenever they are 
exposed to the assaults of an invader, they forget all their 
L'uds and quarrels, and make common cause against the 
foreigner.^ 

In the old day!>of Runject Singh and his successors, the Changes 
mountain tribes v^ere always ready to carry fire and sword 
into the bordering villages of Sikhs and Hindus, on the side 
of the Punjab. They plundered homcsteads,i slaughtered 
all who opposed them, and carried off xvomqn, children, and 
■imttle. Since the British conquest of the Punjab there has 
been a vast improvement in the state of affairs on the 
frontier; and the mountain tribes have been kept out of the 
I>lains by the Punjab Irregular Force organised by Lord 
J 3 alhousie. ’ 

The most important British district on the line of frontier Peshawar, 
is that of Peshawar. It is the key of the whole position. It 
extends from the fort of Attock, at the junction of the Kdbul 
and Indus, rivers, westward as far as the mouth of the 
Khaibar Pass, which leads to Kdbul. Accordingly the 
British cantonment at Peshawar has always been held by 
a large force of the regular army. • 

Forty miles to the gorth of Attock is a village, or group of 
villages, called Sitana. The iettlement is situated outside the 
frontier, on the eastern face of a square mass of rock, eight 
thousand feet high, known as the Mahabun mountain.^ It 

' The data respecting the population of the Sulaiman range, is con¬ 
densed from a Report on tne independent tribes of the north'west 
frontier, drawn up many years ago by Sir Richard Temple. The 
ori-dnal extract will be found in page 27 of the Blue Book on 
Afghanistan, published in 1878. 

• The whole region is classic ground, the scene of Alexander's inva¬ 
sion of India. The Mahabun mountain has been identified with the 
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A.i>. had been occupied ever since 1831, or thereabouts, by a 
18 62-18 63 colony of Hindustani fanatics from Bengal. These men 
Hinto ^ Muhammadan puritans,"known as Wahabis, 

tani fan- who affect a Strict and ascetic way of life, such as prevailed 
atics at in the time of the Prophet, and denounce all commentaries 
Sitana and the Koran, and all such modern innova^ons as the 
the Maha- worship of relics. The Hindustani'fa'iiat'cs at Sitana were 
bun moun- dangerous neighbours. They were brigands as well as 
tain. bigots, like the zealots described by Josephus. H'bey com¬ 
mitted frequent raids on British territory, boing^'inspired by 
religious hatred as well as love of plunder; and strange to 
say, they were recruited from time to time with men and 
money from disaffected Muhammadans in Patna and other 
localities in Bengal, at least twelve hundred miles off. In 
1858 they were driven out of Sitanaby General Sir 
Sydney Cotton, who commanded at Peshawar; but they 
only retired to Mulka, on the further slope of the Mahabun 
mountain; rnd in 1862 they returned toSitana^and renewed 
their ilepredatiqns. 

British In 1863 a British force of 5,000 men, under General Sfr* 
expedition Neville Chamberlain, was sent to root out the Hindustani 
General Mulka as well as Sitana. It would however 

Chafer- proved a difficult operation to march a column up the 
lain; Urn- side of a Steep mountain in the face of swarffisof n;oun- 
beylapass. taineers and fanatics; and then after capturing Sitana, to 
march over a crest 8,000 feet high, in order to attack a 
strong force at Miilka on the further slope. Accordingly 
it was resolved to reach the slope in question by a narrow 
gorge that ran along the western face of the Mahabun moun¬ 
tain, and was known as the Umbeyla pass; and thus to 
take Mulka, as it wen, in the rear.^ 


-■ t, . 

natural fortress of Aornos, which vhs captured by the Macedonians. 
Attock has been identified with Taxila, the first city entered by the 
great conqueror after the passage of the Indus. 

* See Sitana: a Mountain Campaipt on the Borders of Afghanistan. 
By Colonel John Adye, K.A. The author , is largely indebted to this 
vuuable contribution to military history. Colonel, now General Sir 
John Adye, maintains that the Hindu Rdsh anrlnot the Sulaiman range 
IS the true frontier of our British Indian empire. The Ruthor would add 
that if we accept the Hindu Kdsh as our mountain fortreas, then, to use 
a technical phrase, Afj^an-Turkistan is our berm and ffie Oxos our 
ditch. Russia alreadyaolds the glacis as represei^ted by Bokhara *and 
Khiva. 
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Whilst how&ver one side of the Umbeyla Pass was formed a.d, 
by the Mahabun mountain, the other side was formed by 
another steep height, known as the Gum mountain ; and 
beyond the Guru mountain were many strong tribes, known bmring 
as Bonairs and Swatis; mid above all there was a certain tribn^: 
warrior prie|t, known as the Akhoond of'Swat, who exercised Akhoond 
a powerful influeh^e iis*prince and pontiff over many of the 
tribes far and wide. Then again tlie Umbeyla Pass was 
outside the British frontier, and re§Llly belonged to the 
Bonairs. k was, however, imagined that the Afghan • 
mountaineers could have no sympathy with the Hindustani 
fanatics; especially as 4 he Akhoond of Swat had fulminated 
his spiritual thunder against the Hindustani fanatics at Mulka 
and Sitana, in a way which betokened a deadly sectarian 
hostility. Moreover, as the Umbeyla pass was only nige 
miles long, it was possible to reach Mulka and destroy the 
village before Bonairs or Swatis could know what was 
going on. • ^ 

Unfortunately the Hindustani fanatics were too sharp for British 
"ulke British authorities. They got an inkling of the coming authoriti^ 
expedition, and sent out letters to all the neighbouring tribes. 

They declared that the English infidels were coming to 
devastate the mountains and subvert the religion of the 
tribes. It was cunningly added that in the first instance the 
infidels would say that they only carac to destroy the Hindus^ 
tanis; but if once they got into the mountain, every one 
of the tribes would share the fate of the Hindustanis. 

Unconsciously General Chamberlain played into the hands Advance 
of the Hindustanis. He told the neighbouring tribes tliat he 
was going to destroy Mulka, but that he had no intention what- 
ever of interfering with any one but the Hindustanis. He ^ ^ ‘ 
entered the Umbeyla pass before he could receive any reply; 
but on 'getting thre^ parts of the way, he was compelled to 
halt for the baggage. He sent on a party to reconnoitre the 
Chumla ^valley, which intervened between the pass and 
Mulka, and then it was found that the Guru mountain 
was swarming with armed men. Accordingly the recon¬ 
noitring party had much difficulty in returning to the 
camp; and it was soon evident that the British force had 
been drawn into a defile; and that it would be impos¬ 
sible to advance without reinforcements, and almost equally 
impossible to refhm to British territory. 
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The movements of the British force had excited the sus¬ 
picions of the tribes by confintiing all that the Hindustanis 
had said. The Eonairs were exasperated at the . violation 
of their territory, without any previous reference to their 
council of elders. Fear and alarm spread far and wide, 
and the tribes flocked to the (iuru mountain from all 
quarters. The Akhoond of Swat caiije In ^X^rsonSvith 15,000 
men. The moimt lin tribes on the Mahabun made common 
cause with the Hindustanis in resisting the invaders. In a 
word, General Clianfbcrlain was threatened Iv’ swarms of 
matchlock men on his two flanks, whilst his rear was blocked 
up by mules, camels, and other iinpt*flimenta. Under such 
circumstances he was compelled to keep off the enemy as he 
best could, and wait for reinforcements, or for orders to retire. 
To make matters worse, he himself wa% woiin<lecl ; whilst 
Lord Elgin was dying’at Dhurmsala in the Himalayas. 

At this crisis Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeeded Lord 
Clyde as' Cpmmander-iu-chicf, solved the difficulty. He 
protested against any retirement, as it would only necessi¬ 
tate an expensive campaign in the following spiing; auk 
he ordered up reinforcements with ajll sjieed from Lahore. 

Lord Elgin died in November, 1863. Sir William Deni¬ 
son, Governor of Madras, came up to Calcutta to act as his 
.successor until a Viceroy could be apjxjinted by tlie home 
governmentand he at once sanctioned the steps taken by 
Sir Hugh Rose.' General Garvock assumed the command in 
the room of General Chamberlain, and found himself at the 
head of nearly 9,000 men all eager for the fray., The mountain 
tribes were soon brought to reasop ; an<i a brilliant campaign 
ended in a political triumph. The Bonairs were so satisfied 
of the good faith o( the British authorities, that they 
went themselves to Mulka, and burnt down the village; and 
for a while nothing more was Ijeard oV tfle Hindustanis.^ 


Sir John The idea of a Muhammadan conspiracy, ninning along a 
^wrence, 1^200 miles between Patna and Sitana, created undue 

1864^0 alarm in England. The result was that Sir John Lawrence, 
^ whose administration of the Punjab during the sepoy mutinies 

* * r> ^ 

' In t868 an expedition under the command of General Wylde wns 
sent agaiu'-t the Af].'han tribes on the Black Mountain, immediately to 
the north of the Mahabun. The military operations were succes ml,, 
and sufficed fur the suppression of dbturbances atuf restoration of peace. 
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had excited general admiration, was appointed to succeed a.d. 
Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India. The appointment was 
contrary to established usage, for it had bem ruled in the 
case of Sir Charles Metcalfe that no serv'ant of the Com¬ 
pany could fill the substantive post of Oovernor-general. 

The elevation of Sir John Lawrence however w'as regarded 
with univer^l sitisf^rj^ion. He arrived at, Calcutta in 
January, 1864; bul by this time the Sitana campaign had 
been brougl;^t to a close. 

Shortly aftgr Sir John ^..awrence had tdken over the govern- Mission to 
ment jof India, a mission which had been sent to Bhutan by 
Lord Elgin was brougli^ to an unfortunate close. Before, ^ 
however, describing the progress of events, it will be neceS' 
sary to glance at the couiUry and people of Bhutan, and 
re\dew the circumstances which led to the despatch of the 
mission. * 

Bhutan is a moilntain region in the Himalayas, ha\ing Desedp- 
Thibet on the^north and Bengal and Assam on the south, tion of 
It also lies between Nipal on the west and anoiflier portion 
„ ^it fcThibet on the east.^ Like Nipal, it forms a fringe of 
mountain territory to the south of the great Thibetan table¬ 
land. Originally it belonged to Thibet, but became inde¬ 
pendent from the inability of tlie Thibetan government to 
keep the mountaineers in subjection. 

I'he people of Bhutan are rude, robust, and dirty; with The 
flat faces of the Tartar type, and high check bones narrow-1 
ing down to the chin. They have ruddy bro^Ti complexions; 
black hair cut close to the head ; small black almond-shaped 
eyes: very thin eyelashes; and little or no eyebrows or 
beards. They are coarse and filthy in their manners, and 
leave all the field work to the woraep, who are as coarse 
as the men. 

This repulsive baAz(Ksm is the outcome of. a cornipt form Cnrrupi 
of Buddhism. Thousands of Buddhist monks lead lives of Buddhism, 
religion and laziness in their secluded monasteries; leaving 
the laity* to grovel away their existence in gross and 
undisguised debaucheries. 

The government of Bhutan is half clerical and halfBharma 
secular; including a pontiff as well as a. prince. The pontiff 

is known as the Dharma Raja; he is suppo.sed to be an 

'\ 

f Bhutan Is separated from Nipal by the little principality of Sikhim 
and the hill station of Darjeeling. 
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ipcamatioli, 'not of deity, but of that exalted virtue and 
goodness ^ich are summed' up by Buddhists in the single 
term—Dharma;^ and the Bhutanese, believe that the 
Dharma Raja has the power of*raising evil spirits, or 
demons, for the destruction of their enemies. The temporal 
prince is known as».thc Deb or Deva Raja, and is subordi¬ 
nate to the Dharma Raja. He reppesenjs the fiero Rajas,— 
the Devas or Devatas of Hindu traditions,—who figured as 
heroes and were worshipped as gods until the dkl mythology 
was submerged in tHe metaphysical atheism o^Buddhism.^ 

Bhutan is separated into three provinces, each of. which 
is in charge of a governor known as,a Peulow. The governor 
of western Bhutan is called the Pare Penlow; that of central 
Bhutan is the Daka Penlow; and that of eastern Bhutan 
is the Tongsq Penlow. Subordinate to^ the three Pentows 
are the cpdimandants of fortresses, known as Jungpens. 
Below ^hese is an inferior class of officials, who serve as 
messengers, and are known as Zingaffs. , 

There is*j however, a constitutional element in the Bhutan 
government. The Dharma and Deva Rajas are assistecUi)^ 
a council composed of the chief secretary to the Dharma 
Raja, the prime minister, the chief justice, the three Penlows 
when present at the capital, knd three of the principal 
Jungpeps. 4 

The disputes, between the British government and the 
tribes and states beyond the border are of the same mixed 
character along the whole line of frontier from Afghanistan 
to Arakan. Sometimes British villages are harried by 
mountain tribes; sometimes they have been silently and 
systematically annexed, as in the case of Nipai. Bhutan was 
guilty of both offences. Abortive attempts were made by 
the British government to keep the peace by paying yearly 
rent for disputed tl'acts; but,nothing ih)utd stop the raids 
and kidnapping ; and at last Lord Elgin sanctioned a propo¬ 
sition of the, Bengal government to send an English mission 
to Punakha, this capital of Bhutan, to lay the coifiplaints of 
the British authorities before the Bhutanese government. 

^ Dhuitta was the rdigiha of the edicts of Asoka. See ante^ 
page 52. ► 

> In the ancient Sanskrit jreligion, Indra was the hero of the Aryan 
race and the Vaidlk god of the gnnament; as such he was worshipped 
as the kl^ of the Devas or Devatas. $ee ait/gf page 62. 
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- The story of the mission to Bhutan is only historical so a.d. 
far as it brings out the national cbaiacteristics of the >864 
Bhutanese. In the first instance a native messenger was 
sent to the Deva Raja to announce the coming of the 
mission. The Deva Raja replied that the complaints were an^of tlie 
too trival to be referred to the Dharma Raja, and that the mission to 
British govcr^menl oughf not to have listened to them; but iJh“tan. 
he promised to send some of the lowest officials, known 
as Zingafis, «,to settle dl disputes. The Zingaffs never 
came, and last the English missiofi left Darjeeling for • 
Punakha. 

At this very moment there was a revolution in Bhutan. Civil war 
The Deva Raja lost his throne and retired to a monastery; m Bhutan: 
but civil war was still at work in western Bhutan, the very 
court try through wlpch the mission was about to pass 
its way to Punakha. The Paro Penlow was staunch to the ex- 
Deva Raja; bht his'subordinate, the Jungpen of the frontier 
fortress of Dhahmkote, had joined the revolutioivary party. 

The troops of ine Paro Penlow were besieging the fortress 
^oC^halimkote, but retired on the approach of the English 
mission. 

Under such cirumstances the Jungpen of Dhalimkote Low cun- 
welcomed the approach of the English mission with warm mng of the 
professions of* attachment to the British government 
the selfish craft of the Bhutanese barbarian was soon 
manifest He sent musicians and ponies to conduct the 
Envoy to Dhalimkote; but he charged exorbitant prices 
for every article he supplied; and paid long complimentary 
visits to the different members of the mission, during which 
he drank spirits until he was permitted to retire, or,propeiJy 
speaking, was turned out Meanwhile ^he Envqy received 
a letter from the new Deva Raja, telling him to acquaint 
the Jungpen with th^ofject qf his mission. The Envoy 
replied that he could only negotiate with the head of the 
Bhutanese government Accordingly, after many delays, he 
at last set mit for Punakha. a* 

It was obviously unwise to send a mission into a bar- Error of 
barous country like Bhutan without some knowledge of 
the state of parties. It wias still more unwise for the goieJJ. 
British government to appear to side with cither party. Yet ment at 
Sir William Denison, the provisional uovernor-Gencral from Calcutta. 
Madras, ordered th6 mission to proceed on thd ground that 

X X 
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as the revolutionary party had got the uppermost, it would 
be politic to secure the help of the Jungpen who had es¬ 
poused its cause. Thus a mission was sent to a new ruler, 
whose predecessor had only just been ousted from the throne, 
not with a formal recognition of his usurpation, but to 
complain of cattle lifting and kidnapping, and to settle all 
disputes respecting the border territory. ^ 

In reality the Bhutanese authorities did not want to receive 
a mission at all; or to conclude a treaty whicl\p would only 
tie their hands. Atcordingly they'threw eve^y obstacle in 
the way of the Envoy, and exhausted every possible jneans 
of inducing him to return short of ^ main force. Of course 
it would have been more dignified to retire; but the Envoy 
was naturally anxious to carry out the instructions of his own 
government, and to lose no opportunity which would enable 
him to realise the object of his mission; and he would 
probably have been open to as much blame for a prema¬ 
ture return to British territory as for a rash advance to 
tire capitaf of Bhutan. 

After leaving Dhalimkote an incident occurred wljjch 
brings out the peculiar temper of the Bhutanese. Some 
messengers appeared carrying two letters to the Jungpen 
of Dhalimkote. They took upon themselves to tell the 
Envoy that the letters contained the orders of.,the new Deva 
Raja for the return of the mission; and then, as the Envoy 
was the party concerned, they made over to him the letters 
which were intended for the Jungpen. Accordingly the 
letters were opened and read. In onp the new Deva Raja 
expressed a warm attachment to the British government, and 
directed the Jungpen to satisfy the Envoy on every point, and 
to settle every dispute. The other letter ought certainly to 
have been marked “private.” It threatened the Jungpen 
with death for having permitted tHe mission to cross the 
frontier, and ordered him to make every effort to induce the 
Envoy to go back. Should, however, the Envoy still persist 
in going to Punakha, he was to be sent by another road, 
and to be furnished with all necessary supplies. 

Such were the unpromising circumstances under which the 
Envoy pushed on to the capital. At Punakha the barbarian 
government gave vent to its coarseness. The Envoy was 
treated with rudeness and insult, and forced to sign a treaty 
“ under compulsion,” engaging to rest4*re the territory in 
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dispute to Bhutan.^ No redress was offered for the outrages a.d. 
committed on British subjects, and none of the kidnapped >^ ^4*>86 5 
persons were surrendered. On the contrary, the Bhutanese 
authorities set the British government at defiance - and the 
great Dharma Raja, the living incarnation of goodness, 
threatened to raise a score of demons of enormous 
magnitude for theicjestri^tion of the British empire, unless 
the territories signed away by the Envoy were promptly 
made over, it . 

Under these circumstances the treity was nullified by Bhutan 
a declaration of war. A campaign was begun in a difficult 
country of passes and •precipices, reeking with a deadly 
malaria, and defended by a contemptible enemy, armed 
with matchlocks and poisoned arrows. It is needless to 
dwdll upon military operations which reflect no glory 05 
British arms or diplomacy. In the end the Bhutanese were 
brought to their senses, and compelled to restore the British 
subjects that jjad been carried away into slavery, and to 
make other restitutions which were necessary to satisfy the 
dn^lted honour of the British government. Arrangements 
were subsequently concluded as regards the disputed terri¬ 
tory, and the payment of a yearly rent, which have proved 
satisfactory. Since then the Bhutanese authorities have 
profited by the lessons of 1864-65, and have proved better 
neighbours than at any previous period. 

Meanwhile the progress of events in Central Asia was forced Ontral 
upon the attention of the British government. Russia had Asia: 
reached the Jaxartes, and was supposed to be threatening the 
Usbeg States between the Jaxartes and the Oxus. Great and Af- 
Britain still maintained the Splaiman range as her frontier glian dis- 
against Afghanistan; but could not s^Jiut her eyes to the tractions, 
approaches of Russia towards the Oxus. At this crisis Dost 
Muhammad Khan ifas*gathergd to his fathers, and Afghan¬ 
istan was distracted by a war between his sons for the 
succession to the throne. 

Dost M\ihammad Khan died in June, 1863. Ever since 
the treaties of 1855 and 1857 he had proved staunch to the 

^ The real offender trn this occasion was the Tongso Penlow, the 
governor of Eastern Bhutan, and prime head of the revolutionary party^ 
who was trying to usurp the government. The Deva Raja, and other 
members of the council, attempted to apologise for the rudeness of the 
Tongso Penlow, by pretending that it was all done in the way of 
friendly jocularity. 

X X 2 
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English alliance. His anxiety to recover Peshawar was as 
strong as in the days of Runjeet Singh ) but he held out 
against the temptations offered by the sepoy mutinies of 
1857-58, and continued to respect the British frontier. 
Meanwhile, however, he established his suzerainty over 
Afghan-Turkistan,! as well as over Kdbul and Kandahar; 
and shortly before his death he wijjstfU Herdt from the 
government of a disaffected son-in-law, and thus became the 
undisputed sovereign of a united Afghan empire. 

Dost Muhammad Khan had fallen into the patriarchal 
error of nominating Sher Ali Khan, a younger son. by a 
favourite wife, to be his successor tp the throne, to the ex¬ 
clusion of Muhammad ADal Khan, his eldest son by a more 
elderly partner. Accordingly a fratricidal war seemed in¬ 
evitable. Afzal Khan was governor of, Afghan-Turkisfan; 
a post which he had held for many years during the life¬ 
time of his father; and he began to prepare for a deadly 
struggle with his younger brother. Und<y such circum¬ 
stances Sher Ali Khan was anxious for the recognition 
of the British government to his succession to the thrqjig 
and after some delay this was formally granted in December, 
1863, by Sir William Denison, the provisional Viceroy. 

The bare recognition of Sher Ali Khan by the British 
government could not awrt the fratricidal war. In June 
1864 there was an indi*cisive battle between Sher Ali Khan 
and his elder brother, which was followed by a sham recon¬ 
ciliation. Each in turn swore on the Koran to abandon all 
designs against the other; and then, with the customary 
faithlessness of an Afghan, Sher Ali Khan suddenly ordered 
the drrest of Muhammad Afzal^Khan, bound him with chains, 
and kept him in clo^e confinement until the iron entered his 
soul. 

This act of treachery was ^llowefif bjr a fearful retribution 
in the Amir’s own family. Sher Ali Khan was warmly attached 
to his eldest son, and had appointed him heir apparent. 
The son was killed by an uncle in a fit of jealous^; and the 
uncle was in his turn cut to pieces by the soldiery. The mur¬ 
der of his eldest son drove Sher Ali Khan into a state of 

^ AfghaH-Torkistan is the geographical term for the region northward 
of Kdbn^ lying between the Hindu and the river Uxus. It com¬ 
prises the distriebi of Maemana, Andkui, Saripul, Shilnrghan, Balkh, 
kholm, Kunduz and Badakbshan. ^ 
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temporary insanity; and to the end of his days he was often a.d. 
morose) melancholy and mad, like another Saul. 1866-1867 

All this while Afzal Khan was in prison at Kdbul; but 
his brother, Azim Khan, and his son, Abdul Rahman Khan, shcr Ali 
remained in possession of Afghan-Turkistan, and prepared to Kanda- 
for a renewal of the war. In May *866 the uncle and har: Afzal 
nephew marched* an *tjny towards Kdbul. A battle was 
fought in Afghan fashion. There was a brisk cannonade 
which did no execution,^and then the bulk of Sher Ali Khan’s 1866.’ 
troops suddenly deserted him and weht over to the rebel 
army,. The-result was that Sher Ali Khan fled with a few 
horsemen to Kandahar,iwhilst Muhammad Afzal Khan was 
released from prison and proclaimed Amir of Afghanistan 
amidst general illuminations and a salute of a hundred guns. 

fn June, 1866,.Afghanistan was distributed as follows: Partition 
Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan were in the possession of Afghan- 
Muhammad Afzal Khan. Kandahar remained in the hands 
of Sher Ali ^han; whilst his son, Yakub Khan held the 
government of Herdt, and retained it throughouf the war. 

.ij'he British government was in a dilemma. It had re- Recog- 
cognisetl Sher Ali as Anu'r of Afghanistan, on the plea that ”‘hon of 
ho was i/e facto Amir; but it was not prepared to give the 
Amir material help in llie contest with his eldest brother. 

The fortunes^of war however had placed Muhammad Afzal Khan by 
Khan in the position of de facto Amir. Sir John I.awTence 
tried to solve the problem by recognising Afzal Khan as ^^''rence, 
ruler of Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan, and Slier Ali Khan as 
ruler of Kandahar. 

Imprisonment however had exercised an evil influence Drankcn- 
on Afzal Khan, and he was no longer fitted to rule, ness 
He left the administration of affairs in the hands of his , 
brother Azim Khan, and took to hard drinking. The 
government of Azim Khan \jas fearfully oppressive, owing of Azim 
to the pressing want of money. Caravans were stopped and Khan, 
plundered until all trade was at a standstill. Loans and 
contriburtons were mercilessly exacted from the people. 

Every sign of disaffection was stamped out by murder and 
confiscation; whilst the women and children of the offenders 
were condemned to beggary or starvation. 

In January, 1867, Sher Ali Khan made an effort for the 
recovery of his throne. He raised an army at Kandahar 
and then marched towards Kdbul. Azim Khan tempted 
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him to a premature advance by feigning to retreat; and 
then suddenly opened a fire from his guns, which cut up the 
army from Kandahar. Sher Ali Khan managed to escape 
with a small body of horsemen to his son, Yakdb Khan, at 
Herdt; but by so doing he left Kandahar in the hands of 
his brothers. To afil appearance he had been,deprived of 
his kingdom for ever, and was C9udei)\6ed to pass the 
remainder of his days in exile. 

In October, 1867,^ Muhammad Af^al Khan -perished of 
intemperance and disease. His death was foilowed by a 
fierce contest between his brother Azim Khan and his son, 
Abdul Rahman Khan. But the widew of Afzal Khan forced 
Abdul Rahman Khan to submit to his uncle, by pointing 
out that any rivalry between them would only serve to 
strengthen the hands of Sher Ali Khan, t 

Azim Khan reigned as Amir of Afghanistan from October, 
1867, until August, 1868, when another revolution drove 
him from the throne. Yakdb Khan marched an army from 
Herdt to Kandahar, and began an unexpected aireer of 
victory which ended in the restoration of his father, Sli*r 
Ali Khan, to the throne of Afghanistan. Azim Khan and 
his nephew, Abdul Rahman Khan, fled away to the north¬ 
ward, into Afghan-Turkistan; but were driven out the 
following year, and compelled to seek a refuge in Persian 
territory.^ 

During the fratricidal war in Afghanistan, the advances of 
Russia towards the Usbeg states of Khokand and Bokhara 
continued to excite attention. Sir John Lawrence however 
was of opinion that all difficulties might be removed by a 
friendly understanding with Russia. He was averse to any 
change of frontier, bi; to any interference whatever in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. But Sher Ali Khan was complaining 
and with some show of reason, that wKiHt he had shbvvn his 
attachment to the British government in a variety of ways,, 
he had received but few tokens of friendship or kindness in , 
return. Accordingly it was proposed to stren^hen tlrei 

* The writer vas of opinion at the time, and freely ventilated it in 
an Indian journal, that the progre&H of the fratrcidal war ought to have 
been stopped by the partition of Afghanistan between two or more 
chiefs; %vlulst tne British government assumed the paramount power, 
and threatened to interfere unless the rival parties kept the peace. 
Later events have not induced him to change Inat'opiniou. 
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friendship between Great Biitain and Afghanistan by a free a.i). 
gift of money and arms to the restored Amtr.' 18 69-18 70 

Early in 1869 Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by Lord 
Mayo as Viceroy of India. He relumed to England, and meat of 
was raised to the peerage; and lived ten years longer, doing Sir John 
all the goo(^work that fell in his way,* He died in 1879 Lawrence, 
and was buried Ht,W«^minster Abbey. Few men of modern 
times have approached him in energy and capacity, and none 
have rendejod greater services to the empire of British India. 

Lord Mayo was a Viceroy of a dilTerent stamp from the Lord 
famous Indian civilian. He was naturally wanting in a Mayo, 
thorough familiarity with the details of Indian administration, 
but he had a wider knowledge of humanity, and a larger 
exj)erience in European statesmanship. Courtly as well as 
dignified and imposing, there was a charm in his manner 
which ensured him a larger share of personal popularity 
than often falls to the lot of a Governor-General of India. 

Shortly after the arrival of Lord Mayo at Cjilcutta, pre- Confer- 
parations were made for a meeting between the new Viceroy 
aad Slier Ali Khan. In March, 1869, the conference took J 
place at Umballa, about a hundred and twenty miles to the Umballa, 
north-west of Delhi. It was attended with the best possible 1869. 
results. Slier Ali Khan had been chilled by the icy friend¬ 
ship of Sir John Lawrence, but he threw off all reserve and 
suspicion in the presence of Lord Mayo. The English 
nobleman won the heart of the Afghan, and established a 
personal influence which brightened for a while the political 
relations between the British government and the Amir, 

But difficulties always crop up between a civilised power Political 
like Great Brilian and a semi-barbarous government like 
that of Afghanistan, whenever attempts are made on either 

^ The policy of recognising a </(? yke/a ruler, and refusing to help him in 
times of difficulty and danger, may appear to be wise and prudent from 
an En li-h point of view, but must seem cold and selfish to oriental eyes. 

When Sh* Ali Khan was in danger of his throne and life, the English 
not only refused to help him, but recognised Muhammad Afzal Khan 
as Amir of Kabul and Afghan-Turki tan. When, however, Sher AU 
Khan recovered his territory and throne, the British government vvas 
willing to help him with money and arms. Such friendship, so easily 
transferred from one prince to another, (with perhaps for decency s sake 
an expression of pity for the prince who has bwn worsted,) may be the 
outcome of roa^'lerly inactivity, but it has the disadvantage of appeanng 
hpilow and insincere? 
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A.D. side to place political relations on a footing of equality. 
ib7o-i87i shej Khan naturally scrutinised the existing treaty 

with a. j6al0US and jaundiced eye. It had been negotiated 
in 1855 by Sir John Lawrence with Dost Muhammad Khan.» 
It bound the Amfr to consider the friends and enemies of 
the British government as his friends and enepies j but it 
did not bind the British government to JKte conditions as 
regards the friends and enemies of the Amfr, Sher Ali 
Khan declared that this was a one-^ded arrangement, and 
so in truth it was ; btit the British government *vas the pro¬ 
tecting power, and had the right to insist on its conditions; 
and this was still more emphatically the case when it 
appeared as the giver of arms and,money. Moreover, if the 
British government committed itself to the obligations pro¬ 
posed, it might have found itself compelled to interfere* in 
cfvil broils, or take a part in foreign wars, in which it had 
no concern, and in which Sher Ali Khan might have been 
obviously in the wrong. 

Concilia- Accordingly Lord Mayo tried to reassure the Amfr by 
tory policy telling him that the British government regarded him as the 
Lord rightful as well as the /a/r/if ruler of Afghanistan; and 
would view with severe displeasure any attempt on the part 
of his rivals to oust him from his throne. He added that 
the British government would not interfere wkl>the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, and would not, under any circum¬ 
stances, employ its troops beyond the frontier to quell civil 
dissensions or family broils. The home government sub¬ 
sequently directed that Sher Ali Khan should be further 
informed that the British government would still be free to 
withhold the promised help should his government become 
notoriously cruel and pppressive. This however never seems 
to have been done.* 

* The subsequent treaty of 1857,was also concluded by Sir John 

Lawrence, but was confined to arrangements consequent on the war 
which had broken out between Great Britain and Persia, and in no 
'way superseded the treaty of 1855. *' 

• All conditions as regards cruelty and oppression should be under¬ 
stood rather than expressed in dealiug with foreign states. No diplo¬ 
matic language can prevent its being regarded as a direct insult by any 
ruler, European or Asiatic. Moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. It 
is always competent for a state to threaten to break off all political 
relations in the case of notorious cruelty and oppression, or to carry 
its threats into execution in the event of a persistence in such a line of 
conduct. Similar conditions are understood in all societies, whenever 
a gross outrage is committed by «iy one of its members. 
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Lord Mayo was the first Indian Viceroy since I/>rd a.d. 

Dalhousic who took a special interest in the affairs 
British Burma. In 1862 Sir Artliur Phayre had been 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the united provinces of j^aira. 
Arakan, Pegu and Tenassv^rim; and had proceeded to 
Mandalay tlje same year, and concluded a friendly treaty 
with the King oPJ 3 uiU|a. In 1867 his successor, General 
Fytche, proceeded in like manner to Mandalay, and con¬ 
cluded a second treaty, wliich led to a large extension of 
trade with Wppei Burma, and the e.stablishment of aline ‘ 
of steamers to Mandalay and Bhamo. No Viceroy, however, 
had landed at Burma since the visit of Lord Dalhousie in 
1852. Accordingly when it was known in 1871 that Lord 
M^o proposed making a trip to the province, the suscep¬ 
tible Burmese popjilation were thrown into excitement by lys 
expected arrival 

The career of Lord Mayo was however destined to end Visit of 
in a tragedy.* He landed at Rangoon in Febjruary 1872, Lord Mayo 
with his personal staff and a brilliant party of guests, 
aiW was welcomed with the acclamations of thousands. 

Crowds of native ladies, a sight unknown in India, were assassina- 
prcsent at the wharf to welcome Lord and Lady Mayo with tion at 
offerings of flowers. Nearly an entire week was spent by 
Lord Mayo in receiving deputations from all classes of the ^ ’ 
community, and in surveying the vast strides which western 
civilisation had made in that remote territory during the 
brief period of twenty years. From Rangoon he paid a 
flying visit to Maulmain, and then steamed to the Andaman 
Islands to inspect the penal settlement at Port Blair. There 
in the dusk of the evening he was suddenly stabbed to 
death by an Afghan, who had been condemned to penal 
servitude for life on account of a murder he had committed 
on the British side tne no^fh-west frontier, and who had 
taken the opportunity of wreaking his blind vengeance on 
the most nopular of modern Viceroys. 

With the death of Lord Mayo in 1872 the modern history Lord 
of India is brought to a natural close. Lord Northbrook 
succeeded Lord Mayo as Viceroy, but resigned the post in J5. 
1876, and was succeeded in his turn by Lord Lytton. LoVd ' 
The details of their respective administrations are as yet Lytton, 
too recent to be brought under review as matters of 1876-80. 
history. Two evints however have occurred since 1872, 
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which may be mentioned in the present place as likely to 
become landmarks in Indian annals. 

On the I St of January 1877 Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India in the old imperial capital 
at Delhi. The visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh to India in 1869, and the subseqyent visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of A^l^^in 1875-76, had 
prepared the way for a closer association of the princes and 
people of India with the British Crovm j and the»celebralion 
of an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi for the proclamation of 
the Empress will prove to all future ages an epoch in the 
annals of British India. It swept away the memory of the 
sepoy revolt of 1857, and associated Delhi with the might and 
majesty of the sovereign of the British empire. At the same 
ti(ne it brouglit all the princes and chiefs ofdndia into personal 
intercourse in the same camp under tjie shadow of the 
British sovereignty. Old feuds were forgotten j new friendships 
were formed; and for the first time in history the Queen 
of the British Isles was publicly and formally installed in 
the presence of the princes and peojjle as the Eraprtss 
of India. 

Meanwhile, at the very moment that Delhi was the scene of 
festivity and rejoicing, black clouds were gathering beyond the 
north-western frontier. Sher Ali Khan had becoViie estranged 
from the British government. He had placed his eldest 
son, Yakiib Khan, in close confinement on charges of 
disloyalty and rebellion; and he resented an attempt made 
by the British government to bring about a reconciliation. 
He considered himself ill-used in the settlement of his 
frontier on the side of Seistau with the Persian government. 
He was also mortified at the refusal ol the British govern¬ 
ment to conclude a defensive alliancf on equal terms, which 
had proved so disastrous in our dealings with Hyder Ali 
a century before.^ In an evil hour he refused to receive a 
British mission at Kdbul; whilst he made overtures to 
Russia, and received a Russian mission at his capital, at a 
time when British relations with Russia were known to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Under such circumstances Sher Ali Khan was doomed 
to share the fate which befell his father, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, in 1839-40. In 1878 the British government made 

» See ante, page 345. 
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a final effort to save him by^ sending a mission to a.o. 
his court; but it was driven back with threats and con- >878^80 
tumely. Accordingly the British government declared war, 
and a British force entered Afghanistan. Sher Ali Khan ana death 
made a futile attempt at resistance, and then fled northward of Sher 
into Russian territory, where he died shdrtly afterwardSi ' Khan, 

Yakub Klian A|neit<| terms with the British government. *^78-79- 
He was accepted as successor to his deceased father on the.'Yy^wJ 
throne of Afghanistan > and he agreed to receive a British 
Resident, who should permanently remain at his capital, murder, 
The treacherous attack on the Residency in September 1879, andBritish 
and massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and other officers, has occupa- 
led to .the abdication of Yakiib Khan and British occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan. What the result will be is one of the 
political problems rf)f the day.^ « 

1 The probable destiny of the Afghan people may possibly be gathered 
from an historical parallel in Jewish history, which the controverted ques¬ 
tion of Afghan ethnology renders none the less striking. The parallel 
Is helped out by the fact which is beyond controversy; namely, that 
in physical characteristics and national instincts the Afghans closely 
reS^ble, if they are not akin to, the Jews (See an/ff page 121). The 
old Assyrian kings tried hard to maintain Palestine as a buffer against 
Egypt; but they w'ere ultimately compelled to tran<;p!ant the Ten Tribe; 
of Israel to the cities of the Modes ; whilst the only king of Judah who 
was actively lo^al to the Crown of A<-syria was the unfortunate Josiah, 
who was slain'by Pharaoh Necho in the battle of Megiddo. Four 
centuries later the Greek kings of Syria endeavoured to convert Palestine 
into a similar buifer ; but al ter trying in vain to crush out the spirit of 
the nation by military despotism and massacre, they were compelled to 
succumb to the revolt of the Maccabees. Two centuries later the 
Romans made every effort to maintain order and law amongst the tur¬ 
bulent populations of Palestine; but after the death of Herod the Great, 

—a Dost Muhammad in his way,—the princes of his family dared not 
govern mildly lest their subjccLs should rcbqji, nor severely lest they 
should be deposed by Caesar. Their regime proved a failure. No 
rulers, except Roman jj^rocirators of the stamp of Pilate and Festus, 
could succeed in keeping the peac«i In the end, the grinding tyranny 
and rapacity of procurators of the stamp of Floras drove the nation 
frantic; and the straggle ended in the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus and fhial scattering of the Jewish nation. 

From the sixteenth eenturv to the nineteenth the political situation 
of Afghanistan has talUed with that of Palestine. The Moghuls tried 
to make Katml a buffer against Persia, and Persia tried to make Kan¬ 
dahar a buffer against the Moghul. In the eighteenth century the 
Afghans rose against their conouerors; those of Kandahar overran 
Persia, and those of Kibul and Kandahar overran Hindustan. A new 
Afghan empire was subsequently founded by Ahmad Shah Durani, 
who bears a strangu’rescmblance to king David; for in spite of his 
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A.D, predatory wars and conquests, he gave utterance to strains of psalmody 
187S1S80 of which the following lines are a specimen:— 

*' I ery unto thee, O God ! for I am of my sins and udekedness 
ashamed ; 

But hopele^s of thy mercy, no one hath ever from thy threshold 
- departed. 4 

I'hy goodness and mercy are boundless, and I, am <if my evil acts 

ashamed; f r 

'Tis hopeless that any good deeds of mine will avail, but thy name 
ril every refuge make. ^ , 

O Ahmad ! seek thou help from the Almighty, but yot from pomp 
and grandeur’s aid.” 

It will al'O be seen that the reign of his grandson Zeman Shah bears 
some resemblances to that of Kehoboam; whilst the revolt of the 
Bamkzais, the viziers of the Duranis, is not unlike the revolt of 
Jeroboam, the minister of Solomon. How far Afghanistan is lively 
tq prove a buffer between British India and Kcis ia, uiih or without 
British procurators, remains to be seen. 
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imints Muhanunad Ali 
Nawab. 

Victoties of Dupleia. 
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*750 A.P. 
*750 M 

*751 *1 
/ 

1752 • 


*753 

*754 


175s 


*756 .. 


*757 


*758 0 


1759 


1760 ,» 


—Bussy captures Jingi, 

Fi'ench capture of Masuli* 
patam. 

' Peace between AUvardi Khan 
and the Mahrattas. 

Alom Phra the hunter founds 
a dynasty in Bumuk 
Ascendancy of Dupleix. 
t.Lve's expedition to Arcoe. 
^ge of Arcot. 

Cave’s dictori^ in the Cor- 

fiatic. ♦ • 

French surrender Trichi- 
nupoly. 

Clive gees to En|fhu)d. 

JiMvm Bhonsla succeeds 
Rhughoji Bhonsla as Raja 
of Berar. 

Aoglc«Frenchtreajty at Pon« 
dtcherry. 

Removal of Dupleix. 

Return of Clive. 

Destruction of Gheriah by 
Watson and Clive. 
Suraj-ud'dauia, N awab of 
Bengal. 

Sura)*ud<d 3 tila captures Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Th% Black Hole. 

Clive and Watson recapture 
Calcutta. 

English capture of Chander- 
nagore. 

Battle of Plassy. 

Alii Jafir, Nawab of Bengal. 
Mahrattas claim chout for 
Ben^ and Behar. 

Almiaa Shah Abdali at 
Delhi; drives out Ghazi- 
iid-din. 

Bus.<3y'$ war against the 
Hindu Polirars; self- 
sacrifice of Bobih Raipdts. 
Bussy captures Vizagapa- 
tain. 

Advance of the Shahzada. 
eldest son of Ahmad Shah 
Padishah, towards Behar: 
defeated t^ Clive. 

Lally at Pondicherry. 

X-ally captures Fort St. 

David. # 

Forde's sutocsscsi in 
Northetn Ctrears. 

Sega <|f Madras by Lally. 
Clive governor of die Eng- 
• lish settlements in Bengu. 
Alamghlr, Padishah, mur* 
> dered at Delhi by Ghaxi* 
ud-dtn. 

Second invosfon of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. 

Lalhr raises- die siege of 
Madras. 

Battle of Wandiwash. 

Coote besieges Pondicherry. 


2760 A.D.^C 1 ive departs, for England; 

Succeeded by Uolwell. 

1761 Madhu Rao, fourth Mah- 
ratta Peishiea(d. 1773).. 
Niaam Ali, Nizam of the 
Dekhan. 

Coote moires Pondicherry. 
Battle of Paniput. 

0 Ahm^ Shah Abdali ap¬ 
points Tewan Balth (son of 
the Shahaada) deputy 
Padishah. 

Regency of Najib-ud-daula 
(d. 1770). 

« Return of the Shahzada to 
Behar: proclaimed Padi¬ 
shah under the name of 
Shah Alam. 

Shtga-ud-daula, Nawab nf 
Oude(d. S775), appointed 
Viz<er to Shan Alam. 
Vansittart, governor at Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Deposition of Mir Jafo. 

Mir Kasim, Nawab of Ben- 

f al; defeats the Nawah 
ixierof Oude. 

Installation of the Great 
Mogi^il at Patna. 

tj69 ,, Disputes aboui private trade. 

Warren Hastings in the Cal¬ 
cutta council. 

*7^3 M General abolition of duties 
by Mir Kasim. 

Patna _ captured by the 
English, and recaptured 
by the Nawab|« mops. 
Capture of Cossimbaxar by 
tne Nawab's troops. 

Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab. 
English capture Monghyr. 
Massacre of Enghsh at 
Pauta. 

English storm Patna. 

Delhi threatened^by the J£tii. 
17^4 „ The Nawab Vizier repulsed 
by the English at Patna. 
Hector Munro swps a sepoy 
mutiny. 

* Battle of Buxar. 

Rise of SMtab Rai. 
Surrender of - the Nawab 
^zier. 

Suraj Mai, the JAt hero- 
slain at Delhi 

176^ „ Death of Mir Jaiir. 

Gowmor Spencer sells 
Bengal and Behar to 
Muhammad Reza Khan. 
Return of CUvs to India; 
foundation of the double 
government. 

1766 „ E^ish treaty with Nizam 

1767 Final departure of Clive. 

Verelst, governor of Bengab 

Y y 




I76y A, u.—Ri« of Hfder Ali of Mysore. 

Hyder AU add Kizam Alt 
invade the Carnatic. 

Death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar: accession of 

Allah I^i (d. 1795), and 
Tukaji Hollcar (d. i797-) 
Last invasion of Ahmad Shah 

Ahdall. ( 

Ghorka conquest of Nipal: 
Piithi Narain, the Ghorka 
heto{d. I?/!)- 

1768 „ Second English treaty with 

, Nixam Au. 

Hostile advance of fiyder 
Ali against the English. 

1769 ,, English treaty with Hyder 

All at Madras. 

Cartier, governor of Bengal. 
Mahratta aggressions in 
Hindustan. 

1770 Famine in Bengal. 

1771 „ Mahaclaj^ Sindia restores 

< Shah AJam to the throne 

of Delhi. 

Z77a ,, W.itTen Hastings, governor of 

Bengal. 

Narain Rao, fifth Peiihwa. 
>773 •< Warren ^Hastings holds a 

secret conference with 
Shuja*ad-daula at Be-, 
nares. 

Narain Rao murdered. 
Rughonath Ras, sixth 
Peishwa. 

Rughoji Bhonsla, Raja of 
Berar. 

Tanjore made over to 
iViuimniDad All. 

Tioitir Shah on the throne 
•>f Kandahar (d. 1793;: 
Payendah Khan Barukziu. 
1774 „ Rohiila war. 

W.aiTea Hasstings, first 
GoveVn T-Cenerd. 

The Cskutia Coonril ; 
Francis, Clavering, Mon- 
vMi, and Barwell. 

Creation of a Supr^e Court 
of Judicature at Qtlcotta. 
Revolution at Poona. 

Z775 ,, Asof-Aid'daula, Nawab Vizier 

of Oude ^d. 1797). 

Charge of corruption against 
Warren Hastings. 
Execution of N und*kotnar. 
Treaty between the English 
at Bombay and Rugho- 
nath Rao. 

Rebellion of Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares. 

Rnh Bahadur. Mahdraja of 
Nipal. 

«77d •> Treaty of Punindhur. 

Tatljofe restored to the Ksja 
by Lord Pigot. 


TABLES OF 


1778 A-D. 


*779 .t 


1780 „ 


1782 


*785 .. 


1786 „ 
*787 .. 

1788 ., 

*790 

*79* .. 


*797 „ 


.—-Rumbivld, governor of 

Madias. 

English captnre of Pondi* 
cherry. 

Bombay expedition to Poona, 
1778. _ 

Convention of Wurgaum. 

First Mahmtia war. 

Bhodau Phra, King of 

Burma (d. i8|')). 

.Erglishi^pture of Gwalior 

*WhiteUilI, govern'^ of 
Madras. 

Hyder Ali invades the 

*' Carnatic. ^ 

Battle of Porfa^Novo. 

Kuqjeet Singh, Viceroy of 
Lahore. 

^JLcrd Macartney, governor 
of Madras. 

War between English and 
Dutch ; capture of Pulicat 
and Sadras. , 

Close cof the first Mahratta 
war. 

Jfant]) Famavese ratifies the 
Treaty of Salbai. 

Madhu Rao II., seventh 
Peishwa (d. 1795). 

Death of Hyder Ah. 

Treaty of Mangalore. 

Mr Pitt's Bill; the Board qf 
Control. 

Warren Hastings leaves 
India. 

Maepherson. Mr.,provisional 
G':>venior 43 enera). 

Lord Coraw%Uis, Governor. 
General. 

Tippu Sultan attacks Tra. 
vancore. 

Ghulnin Kadir at Delhi. 

Mysore war. 

Submission of Tippu Sultan. 

Mahadaji Sindia at P-k>na. 

Chinese invasion of Nipal. 

Ghorka treaty with the Eng- 
lish. 

Permanent land settlement 
in Benml. 

Sir J.ihn Shore (I.ord Tcign- 
^ niputh). Govern jr-Gen«ral 

Zemfin Shah succeeds Titnflr 
Shah at Kandahar. 

Maltadaji Sindia succeeded 
by Daulat Rao Sindia. 

Battle of Kurdla.*^ 

Umdut-ul-Umra, Nawab of 
Aivot(d. i8ot). 

Baji Rao II., eighth Pei^hwa 
vl- *853)- 

Revofttnon at Khartnandu. 

Thrmuened invaafonof Zemrni 
Shah. 

Saddiit Ali, Nawab Vizier of 

Oude. 
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f797 A.D.' 

*798 »» 


1799 


t8oo 


1801 ,, 

1802 


1803 .> 


1804 


x8o5 „ 


1806 ,1 
*807 ,, 


•Rise of Jaswatu Rao Holicar. 

Lord Momingtou (Marquis 
of Wellesley), Guvcrnor* 
General. 

English alliance with Nizam 
AU against Tippu. 

Last M> sore war. 

StonniDc of Seringapatam. , 

Death ot Tippu. 

Ihimea, Minister at Mysore 
(d. x8zx>. • g 

BuchaitanTtravcls inhWsore. 

Malcolm’s mission to Persia. 

Death of Nana j^^avese. 

Pandey con'^piracy at Kbat> 
fiiandu: flight of Run 
Bahadur. 

MahmOd, Shah of Afghan¬ 
istan (d. i 32 q). • 

Assumption of the govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic. 

Risings of the Ghilzals in 
Kabul; superussed by 
Futih Khan. 

Baji Rao and Sindia de¬ 
feated by Jaswant Rao 
^ Holkar. 

Treaty of Bassein. 

Mi< 9 iun of Captain Knox to 
Khatmandu. 

Baji Rao restored to Poona. 

Second Maliratta war. 

Battles of Assaye and 
Argautn. 

Battles of Alighur and 
Delhi. 

Revolution at Khatmandu. 

Moghul kings of Delhi be¬ 
come the pensioners of the 
British government. 

Sliaii Shuja, Shah of Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

War between the Klnglish and 
Jaswant Kao Holkar. 

C<d. Mooson's retreat. 

Return of Kuo Bahadur to 
Khatmandu. 

Downfall «»f the Pandeys. 

M order of Run BahadUr. 

Massacre at Khatmandu of 
the enemies of 'i'hapas. 

Ascendency thf cnlm Seiii 
Thapa. • 

Lake defeats Holkar and 
besieges Bhurtpt're. 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor* 

' General a second time. 

Sir Ge^^rge BarLw, Cover* 
n'tr-QeneraL 

Submi&si.4t *4 Jaswant Rao 
Holluir. 

Mutiny^ Vellore. 

L.onl Minto, Govemor*Gene- 
ral. 

Runjeet Sink's aggressions 
oil the C^Sudej states. 


1814 „ 

1815 „ 


1808 A.D. —Metcalfe’s mission to Rua-> 

jeet Singh.* 

1809 „ Restoration of Mahmdd 

Shah to the throne of 
Kibul by the Banikzais. 

1810 „ British occiqtaiirin of the 

Mauritius aud Java. 

1811 MuiKar Rao Holkar sue- 

* ceeds to the throne of 

In^ore.^ 

Deprtdations of Amir Khan 
and of the Pindharies. 
lingaraja, ruler of Cootg, 
(d. tSzo) 

* Krithnaraj'assumes the go¬ 

vernment of Mysore. 
i8tt „ Lord Moira (Marquis t.f 

Hastings), Govern >r-(.icne- 
ral. 

Gborka aggressions on Brit¬ 
ish temtv'fy. 

Nipalese occupation of Brit¬ 
ish dmricts. 

Gborka slaughter of Aritish 
police. 

Nipal war. 

The Gaekwar of Bar-)da 
sends Gungadhur bhastri 
to Pudha. 

Murder of Gungadhur 
Shastfi. 

lomriaoDiiient of Trinibukji 
Dainglu. 

1816 ,, Treaty of Segowlte. 

Pindhari raids on British ter- 
torics. 

Quarrels between Pers-a and 
Afghanistan respecting 
Ker&t. 

Escape of Trimbukji 
glia. 

1817 ,, Treaty of Poona. 

Pindhari War. 

Baji Kao repulsed by the 
hinglish at KhirJef. 

Flight of the PcLshwa from 
PcKina. 

Battle of Sitabuldi. 

^ B.itL]e of Mehidpore. 

i 8 i 3 „ Defence of Korj'gaum. 

Extinction of the Peishw.*!. 
Settlement of the Holkar 
i^tate. 

Resuscitation of the Raj of 
Satara. 

Early Burmese history. 
Portuguese adventurers. 

Bt ecn*n u/j er ronqu« r.< Pegu. 
Siege and capture of Marta¬ 
ban liy B>’e«.n-n..uug 
1820 p, Metcalfe, Resident at Hyder¬ 
abad. condemns the bank 
of Palinerand Co. 

Chikka Vint Raja succeeds 
Lingar^a at Coorg. 

Y V a 
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x 8 a 3 A.D. 

rSa 4 „ 

iS»s „ 
i8a6 „ 

XS27 

i 8 a 8 „ 
*S 33 .. 

1832 •„ 

1833 .. 

1834 » 

JS35 M 

1836 „ 

*837 .. 

1838 „ 

1839 >. 


>840 „ 


-Mr. Adam, provisioQal 
GovemorOneru. 

Lord Ainhent, Goveni'Mr- 

General. 

First Burmese war: British 
expedition to Bango<>n. 

Pha^inlaii, King of Burma. 

Britisn advance to Prome. 

Outbreak at bhurtilxre. 

Treaty uf Yandabo. 

Crawfurd's mtesion to Ava. 

Capture of Bhurtpire. 

Dost M iihammad Khan, 
Amir cf Kabul. 

Dauiat Rao Smdia sutSreedcd 
by Jank^ji Kao Sindia 
(d. i 843 )i 

Lord William Bentinck, 
Governur<General. 

Rebellion in Mysore; dc- 
nositi' .n of Krishn-traj 
oy t^ British govem- 
riient. 

Distiiibancea in Jaipur. 

Ovil wars st-jpped at Gwalior 
and Indore by British in¬ 
tervention. 

Hart ka<i Holkar on the 
thrml^of In.l<(re. 

Renewal of the Knst India 
Company's cbancr. 

The ^ Mahdraja of Jaipur 
p'liscned. 

British camp.'ii^n in Coorg. 

Annexation of Cooig. 

Murder of Mr. Blake in 
Jaipur. 

Sir Charles M etcalfc, pro¬ 
visional G. •vernor-Gci’eral. 

Lord Auckland, Coverujr- 
General. 

The Shah of Persia marches 
against Herdt 

Siege of Her it. 

Revolution at Ava. 

Tharawadi, king of Burma. 

Fall nf Bhim Sein Thapa at 
Khatniandu. 

The Shah i>f Persia rf,ises the 
sh ge of Her&t. 

l/>rd Auckland declares war 
against Afglianistan. 

Brit.sh advance to Quetta. 

British capture of Kandahar, 
Ghazni, and K&bul. 

RasKiiOi expedition to Khiva. 

Death of Kunject Singh. 

'I'ragedies at Khatniandu. 

Death of Bhfm Sem Thapa. 

Kharak, MaKSraja of Lahore, 
fd. 1B40). 

Deihr nemeUt of the Raja 
of Satara. 

British r.ccupation of KdbuL 

'i'he British Residency ex¬ 
pelled from Ava. 


1840 A !>,—Lord Auckland remoostnites 

with the Malidraia of 

Nao Nihal Singh. Mahiraja 

of Lahore. 

1841 ,, Withdrawal of Major Todd, 

the Bmish Resident, 
from Herdt. 

Insurrection at Kdbiil; 
murder of ffir Alexander 
f, *Buijpcs. 

General reconciliation at 
Khatmaiulu. 

^Dtudn Singh «places Shcr 
Singh on the throne of 
Lahore. *' 

1842 ,, Destruciion of ^ the Briti.>ili 

aimy in the Khaiber Pu'-s. 
Sale'is dele nee uf J«-llai:tbail. 
Lord bllcnborough, Gover- 
nor-Gener.tl. 

PoJli>ck’s advance to Jelkil.*!- 
bad. • 

Briirdi advance on Kdbul. 
Baltic of 1 ezccn. 

Murder of Stoddart and 
Cotiolly at Bokhara 
Disturbances at Rb.itinandii. 

1843 ,, JyHji Rau sindia, Malidraja 

ot Gwalior. 

Distiu-bances at Gw.alior. 
Battles of ftlaliarajpore alKl 
Punuiar. 

Matabar Singh overthrows 
the Pandey.s at Kiiat- 
in.andu. _ 

Assassination of Dhidn Singh 
and Sher .Swigh at Lahore : 
Dhntfp .Singh. Maharaja. 

1844 ,, Settlement uf Gwalior aflaik's. 

Irrcgulitr in^itallaiion of 
'I'tikaji Rao Holkar at 
Indnre. 

Lord Hardinge, Governor- 
General. 

Crisis at Lab- n. 

i 34S •> Pagdn Meng, king .-f Burma. 

Murder «.f Mata^r S-'nigti. 
Sikh army of the I'lidlsa 
invades British temt '•ry: 
^ first Sikh war. 

Bfffiles of Moodbee and 
* Fero«ei>hahar. 

1846 „ M.xS'.acre at Khatmandu. 

Jung Bahadur, prime 
minister. 

B-attle of Sobmdiv. _ 

Close of the first Sikh war. 
Jamu and Kashmir sold to 
Gholao Singh. 

I«mporary British occupa¬ 
tion of the Punjab. 

1848 ,, Lord Dalhousie, Govoruor 

General. 

Dt.s.affection nf Mfilmj, 
Vitj^uoy of Mdhait. 
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1848 A D.—^Treachery and murder at 
M(Utan. 

Successes of Herbert Ed* 

wardes. 


1849 „ 
rSsi „ 

0 

iSs'j „ 


Second Sikh war. 

Uevolt of Sher Singh. 

The Sikhs joined by 
Afghans. 

Lapse of Satara to the 
*British|goveniTnent. 

Battle or ^hilflbniyaliah. 
Battle of Guxcrat. 
Amiexation of the Punjab. 
Mission of HHommudore 
jLanibert to Rang< on. 
Second Buimese War. 
MeoK-don Meng, king of 
Burma. 

Annexation of Pd^ti. 

Sir John Lawrence, Chief 
Commissioner of the 


Punjab. 

• Annexation of Nagpore. 
Cession W Berar to the 

Br.tisli government. 

>853 „ Outbreak (If hilUtnbes, Koles 

and SatUals. 

Engli.sh alliance uith Dost 
Muhammad Khan. 

1830 „ Annexaiion of Oude. 

Lord Canning, GovemOr- 

• (jenerat. 

Persian war. 

Capture of Piishlof * il 
battle of Mohamrr c 


1337 „ Sep.jy mutiny. 

Mutiny at Barrackimre. 

Mii'cH 20‘h 0 *tl>reak(/f Muncal Pandy. 

May 3rd Explosion at Luknnow. 

„ icih Mutiny at Meerut. 

,, nth 'J he rebels at Delhi 
3otK Mutiny at Lukhnow. 

June 4th Mutiny at Jhan i. 

Mutiny at Cawnpiire. 

6th biege of Cawnpure by Nana 
Sahib. 

,, ?7th The massacre on the Gange.<i. 

July ist Coronation of Nana Sahib 
as Peishwa. 

7ih Advance of Havelock to¬ 
wards Cawnp<^. 

Massacre ^f women and 
children at Cawnpore. • 

,, Battle of Cawnp >re. 

1, 17th Havelock’s advance to 

, Bithvor. 

General insurrection in Otide. 

Defence of the Residency 
at. Lukhnow ; death of Sir 
Henn* Lawrence. 

Havelock’s victory at 

Bithotir. 

Barnard's advance to Delhi. 

Sept. 14th Storming of Delhi. 

3zst Arrest of the king; the two 
prince^^ot. 


Sept, asth Relief of the Residency at 
Lukhnow by Havelock and 
Gutram. 

Nov. 23r(I Second relief by Sir Colin 

Campbell. 

,, 34tb D(.a:hof Havelock. 

uefeat of the Gwalior rebels. 

1858 „ Trai and transpurtatiou of 
* B.ihadur Shah. 

Lord Clyde’s campaign in 
Oude and Rohilkimd. 

Outnun captures Lukhnow 

Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign 
in Central India. 

* Sindia defeated by the 

Gwaliiv rebels. 

Tantia Topi and tbe Gwakor 
rebels routed by Sir Hugh 
Rose. 

1858 1 he Queen's pr cIamat*on. 

Hinduamni fanatics dr.ven 
oiti of Siiana. 

1839 ,, Trial ahd execution of Tan: ia 

Topi. • 

End of the Oude rebellion. 

I..ord Canning’s durtar at 
Agra, 

1863 „ I.ord Elgin. Viceroy. 

Siir AiVbur Pbuyre, Cliief 
Comuusaioner of Briii^-h 
Burma, concludes a treaty 
w ith the k.ng of Burma. 

s86“ , The Sitana campaign 

Sir ^illiara Denison, pro* 
visional Viceroy. 

The Bhutan mission. 

Death of Do.>e Muhammad 
Kh.nn. 

Sher AU Khao recognised 
by the Briush gurern- 
mtnt. 

1864 „ Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 

Bhutan war. 

Sher AK treacherouely im¬ 
prisons his brother, Afaai 
Khan. 

zS66 Flight of Sher Ali to Kan¬ 
dahar: Afsal Kiian pro* 
^ claimed Ar"<r. 

Partition of Aighanistan. 

Sir John Lawrence's recogni¬ 
tion of Afzal Khan .tnd 
' Sher Ali Khatt. 

1867 „ Sher Ali defeated by Azfm 

Khan; his flight from 
Kandahar to HerAt. ^ 

Death of Afsal Khan : 
accession of Anm Kha i. 

General Fyiche. Chief Com- 
missionerof British B'lrma, 
concludes a treaty with thc^ 
king of Burma 

1868 „ Sher Alt recovers the throne 

of Afghanistan. 

1869 „ Lord Mayo. Viceroy. 

The Umballa conference. 
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1869 A.D.- 

187a „ 
*873 H 

1670 
*877 1. 


'Visit of H.R.H. tlie Duke of 
Edinburgh to India. 

Lord Mayo visits Rangoon: 
assassinated at Port BIw. 

Lord Northbrook. Viceroy. 

Visit of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales to India. 

lA>nJ Lytcon, Yicerw* 

The Imperial Asseut&lage at 
Delhi on the zst of January 
1877 '> proclamation of 
Her Majnty Queen Vic¬ 
toria as Empress of India. 


1877 A.i>.—'Deatii of Jung Bahadur. 

1878 „ Sher Alfa ^ flection of a 

British mission. 
Declaration of war against 
Afghanistan. 

1879 ,, Death of Sher AU. 

Accession of Yakdb Khaa 

Attack on the British Resi¬ 
dency at Kabul; massacre 
of th%£ngli^ mission. 
iiBhtis|pL occupation of Af* 
ghanistan. 



INDEX. 




INDEX.* 


A. 

A.’aybnca.r.s, a sect of worshippers of 
Vishnu ut Southena India, 41 x ; their 
distinctive creed. lA 

Abdalis, the legitimate Afghan';, as 
opposed to the Ghilzaib, or illegitiniate 
branch, 543. See also Ddranls and 
Barukxaus * 

Abdulla Khan, the elder brother of 
the two ^yids. who enthroned 

• Farrukh Siyar at Delhi, aoS; hostile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, 208, 309; 
revolution at Delhi, 3ti; assassination 
of hh younger brither, 212: defeat 
and fall, ib. See aUo Saiyids. 

Abdul Rahman Khan, son of Afzal 
Khan, helpf to place his father on 
the throne of Kaoul, 677; his r.valry 
with his uncle Azim Khan, 678; flight 
to i’ersian territory, ib, 

Abul Fazl, the flivountc and minister 
of Akbar, 135; enjgages Akbar in 
religious controversies, id-i desiroys 
the authori^ and power of the Ulatnd, 
136: proclaims Ak^r to be the '* Lord 
of the period,** who is to brii^ about 
the Muhammadan millennium, 137: 
assassinated, X4a 

Adam, Mr., provisional Governor-General 
of India, 498; sends an obnoxious 
editor of a public joamalTo England, 
ib.\ perished at sea, 499 ^ a 

Adham Khan, revolts against Akbar in 
Malwa, 139; Aabs me minister 10 
death at Agra, i6,i executed by Abkar, 
tb. • 

Adoption, i^e of, \H religious signi¬ 
ficance. 614; its mlUical bettings, 6x5; 
restricted by Lord Dalhoiisie, 6x6; 
conosded Lord Cunning, 666 

Adye, Major, at Cawnpore, 660, nete; 
hn narrative of the SUana campaign, 
668 , neie 

Afghanistan, description of, 540; high 
road India, 541 ^ 


Afghans, converted to Islam but rebel 
against the Arab d<)tnination, 75: 
found a dynasty at Gbor and drive the 
Turks out of the Punjab and Hindu¬ 
stan, 77: dynasty of the lUave kings, 
79. 80 ; apparently uf Jewish orig,n, 
xai; known as Patans. 12a; establisih 
a dominion in Hindustan under the 
Lodi dynasty, : bad name and 

e ission for revenge, 123; con^uei^ 

7 Bfiber the Moghul, 134: drive 
Humiyun out of Bengal, 126; rule 
in Hindustan under Hher Khan. 137 ; 
obsolete claims to Hindustan, rA; 
intermittent wars of Akbar, 128; 
treachery and dissiflectiou of Afghan 
oflicers, 129; crushed by the re¬ 
suscitation of the Rnjpdts, 130; revolt 
under a supposed nnm c-f Aurangzeb, 
174; treacherously massacred at 
Peshawar, 175; throw off the rcrt.iad 
yoke and conquer Ispahan, 223^; 
establish an empire in Central Asia 
under Ahmad SKah Abdali, 228; 
treacherous mercenaries in the sennee 
of^Iivardi Khan. 267: revenge, U.i 
invasion and plunder of Hindustan 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali. 980: found 
a Mincipality in Pohtlkund, ib.i 
supreme at Delhi, 389.; massacre the 
Mahrattas at Paniput. 390. 338; 
threatedbd invasion _ of Hindustan 
under Zemdn Shalg in the days of 
Lord Wellesley, 429: Elphinstone’s' 
mission to Kdbul sent by Lord 
Minto, 454, nete; advance 01 Russia 
in Central Atia, 53a; Afghan do¬ 
minion to the south of the Oxus, 
540; character of the Afghan people, 
54X ; old coaiention.s between Abdalis 
and Ghilzais, 549; later rivalries 
tween Dtiranls and {Uruksais, ib.i 
modern history of the Afehans, 342; 
ehetion and coronation of Ahmad Shah 
Diiranf. 543: heredittuy mhustry-of 
the Barukeais, ib. ; rise of the KusxU- 
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bashes, ih.', foundation of an Afghan 
empire, ib.\ reign r fTimdr Shah, 1144: 
(HsalfectiOD in SaM, ib.: Zem&n biiah 

placed on the throne oy Payendah 
Khan, chief of the Batukzais, 543: 
disa/Tecti-jn of the Sirdars, 1%; tramfer 
of the Pupjab to the rule of Riinjeet 
Singh, 546: 'ppression of the Baruk* 
aais, /A; plots and massacres at 
Kandahar, t'A; rise of Fuiih Khan, 
the barukni Vizier, $47 i Zemdn Shah 
dethroned and blinded, t'A; quarrels 
between the Sunnis and SUaha, 
slaughter of the Kuzzilbashes, il.i 
Shan Shuja Ddrani seizes the throne 
at Kilbul, 448; dethroned by Fuiih 
Khan Barukzai and escapes to British 
territory, td .; rise of Dost Muhaminad 
Khan, 549; cruel death of Futih 
Khan, p$o ; Uilrani puppets and 
Barukzai rulers, Hi ; Dost Muhaminad 
Ipian Ainfr of Kibul, 551; Persian 
siege of Herat, 553; leiusal of I^ord 
Aui^land to interfere between Dost 
Muhammad Khtm and Runjcet Singh, 
553 1 Russian mission at Kdbul, i 5 ; 
first Afghan war, 554 ; British occupa* 
tionof Afghanistan. 1839-41, 555. 556: 
insurrection at K|bul and murder of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, 557; negotiations 
with rebel leaders, 538 ; mlirder of Sir 
WilBare Marnaghten, 559: destruction 
of the British army in the Khaiber, 
t‘6.i advance of tne avenging army 
under Pollock, 560: murder m Shah 
Shuja, 561; siege ft J^llalabad raised 
by Akbar Khan, H ,; Pollock's victory 
at Tezeen, 563; re ccupation of Kdbul, 


treaues of 1^4 and 1857 with Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 637, 675 : death of 
Dost Muhammad and recognition of 
Sher All Khan, 6 j 6 ; fratricidal wars, 
676, 678; policy of John Lawrence, 
6^; Lord Mayo's conference with 
Sher All Khan at Umbalia. 679: 
political difficulties, Hr, conciliatory 
policy of lord Mayo, fiSo; eslrange> 
ment of Sher Ali Khan, 68a; dealings 
with Russia, /A: mission of 1878 
repnl.4ed, 68x; massacre of Cavagnari's 
mission and British occupation, f 5 .; 
prObaMe desdny of the Afghan people 
as foreihadoared by Jewish history, 

683, wa/# 

A&luui«'ru(ktttan, suaenunty established 
^ Dost Muhaminad Khan, 678; 
geograiAical meaning of the term, 
078, iu»U 

Afzu Khan, eldest son of Dost Muhaoi* 
ihad Khan, 676; tnmcbcr 'usly im> 
prisoned by Shtf Ali Khan. ffi.; Amir 
of KAbul and Afghan Turiustaa, 677 ; 
his dearil, 678 

Agnew, Mr, Vans, accompanies Khan 


Singh to Mdltan, 601; his murder, 
ift. 

Agni, sod of fire, 40; subject to Rima. 

it.', testifies to the purity of Siti, 4a, 
43 ; Vaidik idea of, 6t 


Agra, mched by Shah* Jehan, z^i; 
imperial road to Lahore, X84; condition 
in 1785 described, 387: the stronghold 
of Stndia, 397; captured by Lake, 438 
Ahadis, Moghul officers, 133. 

Ahmad Shall Awali, the Afghan 
con^nerm, azS 7 ,interf«mnce in Delhi 
aflTaii^ 381; intrigues with the king of 
Delhi, 389: enters Dellu, 390; last 
invasion Hindustan, 347; election 
and corooatioii as Ahnuid Shah Dfiranf, 
543 ; his glorious reign. 543, 544; a 


at Malik Amber the Abyssinian, 144; 
suppressed by Jehaugir, 149 
Ailan Bai, daughter-in-law of MuUutf 
Rao Holkar, administration of 
Indore, 343, 431 
Ajx-k-ChapcIle, peaty of, 344 
Ajmir, Roe’s journey to, 145: imperial 
durbar at. 145, 146 
Akdlis or Sikh zealots, 589 
Akbar, son of Humllyun, 137; the real 
founder of the Moghul empire, ft.; 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, it^ 
liecomes Padibhah, 138: defeat of the 
Afghans, ti.; refuses to'slay Hemu, 
it.} discards Bairam IQhan, fA; wars 
ana conquests, 138, 129; his policy of 
eqimltty of race and rriigion, Z30; his 
p >Hcy towards the Riupdt princes, 
t3T ; intermarriages with Rajpdts. ft.; 
empl ys R^pdts against the Afghans, 
133 i personal characteristics of; <34 I 
outwardly a Muhammadan, 134,135 ; 
religious collisions and controversies, 
* 3 S> <36 i appears as a religious arbiter, 
136: his apostacv, sA; professes Christ- 


nances, to.; lus cruelty, to.; daily life, 
t37> 138 : division of lands. 138; con- 
. quest of Kdbul and Kaibnur, 139: 
embassy to the Sultans of the Dekhan, 
it.; conqfRst tdiAbmadnagar and Berar, 
040; death, iA 

Akbar, son of AuranguK 178; his 
rebellion, it.; the finged letter, 179 i 
flight, S79. 303 

Akbar Khan, eldest son %f Dost 
Muhammad Khan, > nejgotiates with 
Macnaghtcn. 358 • his murderous 
tteacbery, 539: massacm jn tha 
Khaiber Puss, forced to raise the 
siege of Jeltalebad, 360: ruler of 
KmuI 361; negotiations with Pollock, 
iA; defeated at Tezeen, 563 
Akh^nd of Swat^ his religious character, 
669; his b^anoor in the aUfuw cam¬ 
paign, 670 • 
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Alamghir, a pu|)t>et Padishah of Delhi, 
«8o> a8« ; mtnjnies with Ahmad Shah 

Ayali, : mnrde^. ib, 

Ati'iid-din, aultan of Delhi, story of hb 
early career, 80; governor of Kanra, 
a.; plunders the Buddhist temples at 
Bhilsa, i6 .; Viceroy of Oude, ib .; ex* 

S idition ai^inst the Mahratta Raja of 
eoghur. 80, 81; march into the 
Dekhan^Si; canture of Deoghur. ib. ; 
assassination or bis •nde, 8a; pro* 
claimed Sultan in Delhn, ib. ; whole¬ 
sale srattering of money, ib.\ conquest 
of Gusqi;at, to. ; siege of Chitdr, 83 ; 
stem measures of suppreftion at l^lhi, 

a ; masftmre of Moghuls, /A; first 
uhammadan conqueror in the Dek* 
lian and Penimula. ib. 7 plunder of 
Hindu temples in the snutfa, 85; hb 
death, iA. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de. Portuguese 
Viceroy in Indio, founds Goa and 
I Malacca, 104; death, rot, 105 
Alexander the ^ca% invades the Punjab, 
47 ; passage of the Jhelum^ and defeat 
of Porus the eIder,^A : hitild* a fintilla 
on the jhelum. 48; dealings with Porus 
the y-'-unger, ib. ; compelled to retreat 
vi/k the JhAum and Indus. tb.\ harassed 
by the Brahmans, ib. ; his vengeance, 
49; murder of Philip, his lieutenant, 
s at Taxila, ib. ; hb death, lA; hb 
dealings with Snndrokottos, the 
Hindu Chandra-gtipia. sot 
All Bahadifir, hb mixed birth. M ahratta 
and Muhammadan. 391: sent by Nana 
Farnavese to help ^ ndia in Hindustan, 
ib. : associated with Himmut Bahadur, 
ib. ; hb recall to Poona demanded by 
Sindia.^8 

Ahghtir^ Lake's victory at, 437 
Alivardi Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, his early Ufe, 964; 
his treachery, ib. ; story of the baskets 
of human heads. *65; proclaimed 
Nawab, a66; treachoous assassins* 
tion of Mahrattas. 967; pays tribute 
to Mahrattas, 366: cb^cter and 

S rivate Ufe, a68, am; alarm at the 
'renc!i, nba ; his death, 370; described 
by Colonel Mill as a usu^r. 389 nett 
AllMabad, the ancieta Prl^dga, 33; the 
" field of happiness,** 57; CUre's 
negotiations at| with Shah Alam and 
the Nawab Viner of Oude, 312, 3x3 
Allard. General, in the aervice of 
Rui^eet Singh, 590 

Alompra the hunter, drives the Talain 
kings of Pegu out of Ava, 313; cou- 

J utirs Pegn and ntablishes a port al 
langoon, fA ; his real name. Atom 
Phta, r A nett 

AInmbagh, garden of, in the itubnrhs of 
Lukhnow, navetock defeats the rebels, 
658; buried there, 660 
Alvares Cabral, his expedition to India, 
103; violence towards the Moors, ib. ; 


cannonades CaOent, ib. ; alliance with 
the Raja cf Cochin, 103. X04 

Alves, M^or, hii namnr escape at 

Jaipur, 539 

Amar Singh, of Nipal, deprecates a war 
with England, 473; surrenders at 
Maloun, 475; advises a renewal of 
the war, ib. 

Amar |Ungh, Rajaof Tanjore, dethroned 
by Madras government, 423; sus¬ 
pected bribery of Tanjore pundits, 
423: pensioned. lA 

Amarapura, a Burmese capital, St 4«*573 

Ambour, defeat of Anwar-ud din at, 346 

Aml^r^, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 498: forced into a war with 
Burma, 5x7; countetmanda the pro- 
ceedini^ of Ochteiiony at Bhurtpore, 
530 . 53X ; retrieves his error, 531: re¬ 
turns to England, ib. ; fuunds the 
sanatarium at Si mb. ib. 

Amildars, or governors of provinces, 
corruption 01, 4x3 

Amirs. Moghul nobl^ 133 g. 

Amir Jumla, retwl minister of G^onda, 
hb clo<w alliance with Aurangseh. 
xsB; defeats Shuja, the rebel son of 
Auraiuseb, i6x 

Amir Knan, thn Afghan freebooter, 
interference in xndore, 45jl i hb early 
career, 455 ; aggressions m Nagpore, 
lA; intmerence in Rajpdtana be¬ 
tween Jaipur and Jodhpur, 456; in¬ 
famous proposal for endiib the quarrel. 
ib. ; attitude during the Pindhaii war. 
48a; hb treaty with England, 4S4; 
founder of the Tonk dynasty, ib. 

Amyatt, Mr., fab factious oppo^irioo to 
Vansittart, 399; sent on a mission to 
Monghyr, 398; treacherously mur 
dered, joo 

Ananda Bai, wife of Rughonath Rao. 
her pert in the murder Cl Narain Rao 
Peishwa, 361 

Anandpal, son of JumI of Lahore, 75; 
league with the Rajpfit princes of 
Hindustan, ib ; defeated by Mahmdd 
Ghaxni at Ftehawar, 76 

Anderson, Lieut., arcuiitpunies Khan 
SHbh to Mdltan, 6ox ; his murder, ib. 

Anderson. Mr., sent as Resident to 
Mahadaji Sindia's camp, 3^5, 3^7 

Andhra, ancient Hindu empin, 5s 

Angrias, furates of Gheria, rise of. 359, 

g o: surrender to CUve and Watson, 

,; escape from Gheria, ib. 

Anson, General. Commander-in-chief at 
the outbreak of the Sepoy muttnies. 
6s 3, nett 

Anwar-ud-din appointed Nawab of the 
Carnatic hy Nixam-ul-mulk, 041; for¬ 
bids the l^tbh to make war on the 
French. 24a ; enrai^ at the dupUdty 
of Du]^x. ib. ; defeat of hb army by 
the Preneb <431 defeated and shm by 
the Mahrattas at Ambocr, 

Appa Sahib succeeds Rughojt Bhonsb 
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as Raja of Nagpore, 489: his treachery 
towaHs the £n|(Ush, ih. ; appointed 
commander-m<chief by the Feishwa, 
489,490; warned by Mr. Jenkins, ; 
the battle of Sitabuldi, 490. 491; double 
dealings, 491; arrested for murder, 
ti. ; flight, tfi.; takes refuge with the 
Raja of Jodhpur, id.; correspondence 
witli the Kaja of Satara, 6x7 i 
Apsaras, celestial nymphs from India’s 
heaven in Swarga, 38 
Arabs conquer all Asia up to the Indus 
and Oxas, 75 ; Persian, Turkish, and 
Afghan revolt against their domination, 
id ; Arab invasion of Sinde, id. j 
Arakan. geographical position, 500; 
conqu«ed by Bhodau Phra, 5x4; 
ceded to the nritish government, 510 
Arcot, court and capital of the N awabs 
of the Carnatic, 035; usurpation of 
Mortiz All, 240 ; settlement of aflairs 
by Nizam-ul-muUc, id. ; capture and 
defence of Arcot by Clive, 353; visited 
by Buchanan, 4x3 ; titular Nawabsof, 
434. See also Carnatic 
Arj^um, battle of, 437 : defeat of Sindia 
and the Bhonsia Raja by Colonel 
Wellesley, id. 

Arjuna, son of Pdnd^ by Kuntf. 4 ; his 
^ill with the bow; 5 ; his splendid 
archery at the exhibition of arms, 7 i 
triumph at the Swayamvara of Drau- 
padl, IX ; leads away Draupadi as his 
tiride, xa; his exile, 13; marries 
Subhadril and returns to Hastin&pur, 
id.i at the court of Vir&ta, t6; the 
dancing-master turned warrior, 18; 
discovered by the Kauravas, id .; slays 
Bhishma, ao; and iCama, 31 
Armenians in Madras, 191 
A'yan colonies in the neighbourhood of 
Uastinapur, s ; the Aryan imniigpnnts 
frOiti High Aria, id ; treatment of the 
aborigines, frontier near Allaha¬ 
bad. 8 ; two castes of, ii, ttaie; relics 
amongst the hill tribes, 6 a ; worship of 
genii or spirits, hr 
Asia. Central, history of, 530 
Asof Jah, M* Nisam-ul-miulc 
Asof Khan, brother-in-law of JehsEigir, 
X42 ; plots with Shah Jehan to seize 
the iinpertal treasures at Agra. 151; 
instals BuUki on the throne at Demi, 

Asof-ud-daula, Nawab-Virier of Oude, 
357; claims his fisther’s treasures as 
utate property^ 338 1 negotiations with 
Warren Hastings, ; tortures the 
servants of the two mgums, cor¬ 
rupt dealings with Warren Hastings, 
383, nate ; his death, 403 
Asoka, Mahfirajaof M^aoha, resembles 
Saadrokottos, sr: his reign and dia* 
raster, 53 ; a oonvertto Buddhism, s^.; 
ediete ; eends Buddhist miaiions 
to foreign natioiu, 55 
Aasam, conquered by we Burmese, gtj • 


ceded to the British government after 
the first Burmese war, 5x9; tea culti- 
.vaiion intriduced by Lord William 
Beniinck, 537 

Assaye. victory of General Wellesley at, 

Astroiogers at Delhi, description of, 1C4 

Asuras and Kdkshasas, deinuns and can¬ 
nibals to the south and east of Allaha¬ 
bad, 8 »c **’ . 

Aswamedha^ 01 hnr^sacriflce in honour 
of Indra afad the nun, 34, 26 

Aswatthdma, son of Drona, 5; his re¬ 
venge, 31 , aa; the omen ofjthe crows, 
33 ; slaugmers Dhrishta-dyumna and 
the sons of Draupadi, id. ** 

Auckland, Lord, Govemor-Gcn'ral ,of 
India, 53S; refuses to interfere between 
Dost Muk^nimad Khan and Kunjc'-t 
Singh, 353 : declares war against Dost 
Muhammad Khan for the restoration 
of Shah Shuja. 334 ; anger at the 

withdrawal of Maj' >r Todd from Herat, 
555 '• rupture of political relatums with 
Ava, 57a, 573; policy towards Niiial, 
S 79 

Aurangabad, founded by Aurangzeb, 
156 

Aurangzeb, son of Shah Jehan, 137; a 
Sunni fanatic, 158 ; Viceroy 01 the 
M'ghiil Dekhan. td. ; ambitious pro¬ 
jects, id. : bait for Murid, 150; victory 
at Ujoin. id., 160 ; defeat < f Dara, id.: 
captiv.ty of his father, Shah Jehan, 
fd. , rum of MurAd, 161; installed as 
Padishah, id, fears and anxieties, 
162: religious trimming, td. ; unamiable 
character, 163 ; raal.gns i|i.s tutor, id.; 
his capital at Delhi, 163-153 ; alliance 
with Sivajt the M.'ihratta, 167; appoints 
Shaista Khan to be Vicerr.y of the Mo- 
ghulDekhan, 168; suspicious of the Kaja 
of Marwar, id,: suspected complicity 
in the death of Shan Jehan, 169; in 
Kashmir, td. ; fails to form a navy, id. ; 
threatened by Persia, 170; return to 
Delhi, id. : intri^es against Stvaji, 
id. ; imp ising duroar, 171; compoimre 
at the outbreak of Sivaji, id. ; reaa. ns 
foi his craft, X73; war against Sivaji, 
id.’, the ^am rebellion, 173, 173; 
renders flfmre .rebelUun impossible, 
ip3 ; prohibits history, id. ; the Kdbiil 
revolt, 174, X75; treachery and mas¬ 
sacre, 175 ; projected convenflon of 
the Hindus to Islam, 176 ; policy, 177; 
destruction of idolatry in .Moghul 
India, id. ; f ^rced impost of the jezya, 
id. ; operations in Raipdtana, 177,178: 
compromise with ManMkr, 178; de- 
mands on the Rana of Udaipur re¬ 
jected, id. ; protracted war.H, id.; 

{ lebellion of Afcbar, 178, 179; retreat 
rom Rtdpdlana, X79; resolves to-live 
in camp, 180. desultoi^ wars. id. : in¬ 
trigues against Akbar toiled, id. ; birot- 
less operations agaSA»t the Mahrattas, 
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x8o, x8j ; conquest of Bijdpur and 
Ojikonda, ib,; revival of Hindu oa> 
tionality, ti .; able administraaon. 
181, iSa; punishment of heinous cri* 
minals, 183; collection of Jezya at 
htiint, 183; Hindu revolt in Bengal 
against his religious persecutions, 199; 
excitement at ms death, 303 ; his dying 
fears, tb.; his persecution of the Sikhs, 
S04: ex^iition of Guru Govind, t'b. 

Ava, or Burma pft>per,j^oo; capital of 
the kingdom. 5if; Enjl^ advance 
on, 'during first Burmese war, 519; 
mission of Craufurd, tb.; ferment at 
during flie first Afghan War. 571: poli* 
tical relaiiuns with the British govern¬ 
ment under Phagyi-dau and ihara- 
‘wadi, 572; insurrecuoD of Pagan Meng, 
573; second Bunnese wax, 611 ; seuLe- 
ment by Lord Dalhousie, 612 

Avic^ble, General, iu the service Of 
Kuiijeet Singh, 590, 593, 

Ayt-dliy^. w Uude, Aryan kingdom of, 
3 ; iGij of, 8 ; th^scene of the Rdin&- 
yana, 26 ; known as Kosala, tS .; re- 
j>'ic.ngs at the ex|^cted installation of 
Kama. 30; conquered by the Mahd- 
r:ga of Magadha, 46, 47: Raja of 
engages Nala as his charioteer. 72 

Azam Shah, second sun of Aurangzeb, 
178, 303 ; defeated and slain by his 
elder brother, ib, 

Azim Khan, son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and brother of Afzal Khan, 
ca|jture$ Ki.bul, 677; his oppressive 
g-ivernment, ib. ; defeats Slier Ali, 
677, 678, success Afzal Khan as 
Amfr of Afghanistan, £78; deposed, 
tb.; his s&sequent fate, ib. 


B. 

BXsbu, his invaiuon of India, 88; the 
founder of the Moghul empire, 134; 
descent and early life, t'b .; chai-acter, 
ib. i conquers the Afghans of Delhi, 
ib.; advances to Agra, 124, 125 ; de¬ 
feats the Kajpiits under the Ranaof 
Oiitdr, 125: his death, ib.; a bad 
h^uhammadan, ib,^ 9 

Bahadur Shah, eldest son of Auran^b, 
succeeds to the throne of Delhi, ; 
letters to Mr. Thomas Pitt, governor 
of Madras, ib .; revolt of the Sikhs, 
304 settlement with the Mahrattas, 
205: Heath, 207. See also Shah Alam. 

Bahanur Sluui, last titular king of Delhi, 
626; dealiMs with the British govern¬ 
ment, 636, 63?; rpakes commoo cause 
with the rebel sepoys, 638, 637 ; held 
responsible for the massacre of Euro¬ 
peans at Dclhiu 638 ; flight to the tomb 
of Hum&3run, 657; arrested by Hudson, 
ib .; sent as a state prisoner to Ran¬ 
goon, C61 i his death, ib. 


Bahmani empiK in the D^han, 91; 
dismembered into the five kingdoms of 
Ahxnadnagar, Berar, Bider, BQfipur, 
and Golkcnda, 93 

Bairam Khan, regent and minister of 
Akbar, 128; kills the Hindu Hemi^ 
ib.; discarded by Akbar, ib. ; assassi¬ 
nated, ib. 

Ba.za^ai, widow of Daulat Rao Sindia, 
her mnoibous des-gns on the tbnme of 
Gwalior, 537 ; refi^ of Lord William 
Beniinck to interfere, ib,; forced to 
retire in favour of Jankojf Rao Sindia, 
528; her able adnnmi^tration, 566 

Baj-bai, curious capture of, 373 nete 

By* Rao, second. Peishwa, rules the 
Mahratta empire from 1720 to 17^ as 
minister of Mahdr^’a Sahu, ai 7 . 332, 
M0/e; deaUnra with Nizam-uUmulk 
and the Mcghul Padishah of Delhi, 
3x9: extorts cessions of territory and 
tribute from Muhammad Shah, 219, 

220; advances on Agra and Delhi, 

230 ; repulses by Saadut Ali Khan or 
Uude. ifi. ; his dealings witlPNisam- 
ul-tnulk, 231—333 ; his death, 228 

Baji Rao, sc.n uf Rughonath Kao, eighth 
and labt Pcishwa, hts early struggles 
against Nana Faroavese, 401; intrigues 
with Daulat R2o Sindia, 403 ; permits 
Sindia to plunder Po..na, ib.: trea¬ 
cherous designs against Sindia, 403: 
forced reconciliation with Nana Farnn- 
ve.se, 405; refuses to engage in a sub¬ 
sidiary aUiance with the British govern¬ 
ment. 437 ; intrigues against Nana Far- 
navese, 431; cruelties at Poona, 433; 
diTeated by Jaswant Rao Holkar, d.'; 
flight into Bnush territory, 433 ; signs 
the treaty of Bassein proposed bjr Lord 
Wellesley, 433 ; reducea to the c .nrl... 
tion of a ieudatory of the British 
goyeminent, ib.; restored the 
British to the throne of Poona*, ib.; 
his duplidty and treachery, ib. ; in¬ 
trigues against the British govemment 
during the administiatioo nf Lord 
Hasting[s, 478; underhand breaches cf 
treaty, ib.; strange rcoqition of Gun- 
ewdhur Shastri. the minister firom the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, 479; murder of 
the minister, ib.; implication of fiajt 
Rao and Trimbukji Daiimlia, 480; 
imprisonment and escape of Trimbukji, 
ib ; freih intrigues, 40 x ; threats uf 
Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resident, 
ib. ; treaty of Poona, ib.desperate 
designs, 486; duplkdty, ib,; outwits 
Sir John Malcolm, 487: treacherous 
movements, 488; repulsed by the 
British at Khirkf, 4^, 469; flight 
from Poona, ib.; appoints Appia Sahib 
of Najipore his commander-in-cluef, 
489; disjjpicerul repulse at Korygciuo, 
493: fli^t, 494; final settlement, 49s i 
death, 620 

Bakhtiydr, 79 ; captures Bihar, ib.: and 
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Nu 4 dca, 79, 8o; Viceroy of BihAr and 
Bengal. 8o 

Bula Hissar, the *' palace of kings ’* at 

Klbul, surreodered to Ahmsui Shah 

Abdali by the Kuixilbashes, 543; re< 
movai of the British garrison. 5^7 

Balaji Rao, third Mahratta Pcishwa, 
1740^1, schemes to gain the sove^ 
reignty, aa8*33a: cruel treatment of 
Sulni'ar Bai, widow of MahAmja Sahu, 
333; behaviour towards Tara Bai, /A; 
removes the capital to Poona, 333, 
334; invasion of the Carnatic and 
Dekhan, 334; recalled to Satara, /A ; 
counterplots against Tara Bai, .335: 
aggressions and outrages iti the 
Deklian and Carnatic, to.', intrigues 
with the Moghul Court at Delhi, tb .; 
g;cneral reconciliation with the Gaek> 
war and Tara Bai, 336; relauons with 
Bombay, ib.’, the capture of Gheria, 
ib .: his wrath gainst the BngUsh, ib .; 
his admim^trati. n, 337; death, 330 

Balaji Visvanath. first Maliratta Peimwa, 
33a, fht€ 

B 4 li, Rtu'a of monkeys, 40; slain by 
Rdma, 41 

Baikh, disaffection in, 544: its situation, 
ib., note 

Bandu Guru leads the Sikhs to ven> 


geance, 205 ; his martyrdom, an 
Bangalore, captured by (.ord Cornwallis, 
394; visited by Buchanan, 41a; its 
foundatun and history, 412, 413 
Banghel, Raja of, his marriage with the 
queen of ulaza, 116 ; annexation of by 
Vcnk'tnpa Naik, ti 6 
Banians, or Bunniahs, corresponding to 
the Vai^as, 5^, note ; their attempt to 
ransom Thugs. 1S3 

Bap'jt Sindta, a treacherous ally of the 
ringUsh, 44a 

Barace, the modem Baroche, an ancient 
Malabar port, 99, loo 
Bari Doab, constmeuon of tlie canal of, 
60^ note 

Barlow, Sir George, Governor-General, 
449; his character, 1^.; his political 
apostasy, ib.'. imstaken concessions, 
430: annulment of protective tremies 
wkh Rajpilt sutes, ib, i vaio remon¬ 
strances with Nipal, 473 
Barnard, Sir Henry, advance to Delhi 
oh 633. 6s4: his death, ib. 

Baroche, a fort at the mouth of Nerbudda 
river, the ancient Barace, 99, zoo, 
note; ceded to the English by Rugho- 
nath Rao, 36a: refusal of the Poonah 
council of regency to sanction the 
cession, 363; given back to Mabadt^ 
Sjndta by warren Hastifws widi othtf 
emissions, 377, 435. note; woe of Lord 
Wdlesley respiting a French landing, 


Baroda, the Gaeirwar of. becomes a feu* 
dato^y 439* AwGaekwar 
Botzackpmrc^ or " Cbanuk/' early Ei^Ush 


settlement at. 199; panic at. dao; 
incendiary fires, 03a; mutiny, tb.; 
outbraak of Mungat Paody| ^a^ \ 

previous mutiny during the first Bur¬ 
mese war, €39 

Barakzats. an Afghan tribe, an offshoot 
of the Abdalis, 54a; plot at Kandahar 
a^nst Eemin Shah, 546: slaughter of 
the conspimtoni, ib.; vain attempts to 
set up aDiiranf pijmct asmovereign of 
Afghaniiitan,^5S(ir struggles against 
the Dfirauis ih&f the British retreat 
from Kdbul, 561. Sn also Dost 

Muhammt^ Khan ^ 

Barwell, Mr? a Company's civil servant 
appointed member of coonfil, 356; side^i 
with Warren Hastings against Clavpr- 
ing and Francis, 367; goes to England, 
368; luse^wenty thousand pounds at 
whist to Francis, 389 
Basalut Jung, sen of Nizam-ul-mulk 
315, note; dealings with Governor 
Rumbold respecting Guntoor, 371. 37a* 
Bassein, near Bomlmy, Portuguese foil 
there, 10^; anxiously desired bv the 
East India Comwiny, 344, 34$: ceded 
to Bombay by Kughonath Rao, 362 ; 
rest^rad to the Manrattas, 363 
Bassein, treaty of, concIuiKd with Bnji 
Rao Peishwa, 433; objections to the 
treaty, ib. 

Bassein, in Burma, captured by the#- 
English, 61X 

Bayiey, M;. Butterworth, provisional 
Goverpor-General, 522, note 
Behar ur Bihar. 361, note; ini'Oded by 
the Nawab Vizier of Oude and Shah 
Alani, 303 «, 

Bemims, the Oude, 358 ; preposterous 
maims to the state treasures of Oude, 
ib.; torturing of their servants with the 
cogmiiancc of Warren Hastings, 376 
Benares, Raja of, conquered by BhlUima, 

3 ; old name of Attock. Bulwunt 
Singh, Raja of, 305; acqui.sition of, 
carried out by Pniltp Francis in ^po¬ 
sition to Warren Hastings, 358; Cheit 
Singh, Raja of, pressed for mi.ney 
by Warren Hastings, 374, 375 ; insiir 
rection at Benares ai^iinst Warren 
Hasungs. ib. See Cheit Singh 
Benfield, Pafft, his fabricated claims 
one, Muhammad AU, Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 360; his subsequent career, 
381, note; dimounced by Burke, ib.;' 
appearance of his Wife in Londom ib. 
Bengal, c<-ionuercd by, Baktiyfir.To the 
reign of Kfitub-ud^fn, 79; flight of 
the Raja of Nuddea, ib.; old capital 
at Gour, Bo; Pwtugu^ aUirioiR to. in 
the Ktxteenih century, 105; homble 
succession of tyrants, nk; conmiest of 
Sher Khan the Afghan, isy ; Eagltsh 
settlements in. Bengal, Z97 ; Mr. Job 
Charaock, governor, tb.; fortifltaiticns 
Md cannon prohibit^ by the Moghuls, 
ib.; Englisn declazlr war against the 
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Moghul Nawab, ig8; flight of the 
English to Madras, 199: foundatwn 
^ Calcutta, ti.; memories of Job 

Ciiamock, H.’, Hindu rebeliiofl asamst 

the persecutions c.f Aurangseb, ii.; 
notices of Bengal by Captain Hamilton, 
300 ; refractoiy between Mur- 

shedabad and Patna, too, 064 : ralitical 
isolation of the Nawabs of Bengal, 
Behar, ai^ Orissa, std; up-country 
factories, 363; rile of^ursned Kali 
Khan, ti .; harsh ti#atmen 9 of Hindus, 
3 (> 3 ; rise of Aiivardi Khan, adi; story 
of the baskets of human heads, 365 ; 
the Seth*family insuke#by Nawab 
Sarfar&z Kban^ destruction of 

Sorfardz Khan,and prodamationof Ali- 
Vhrdi Khan as Nawab, 366,; Mahratta 
invasions, add, 3^7 ; treac^ous assas- 
sinations, fA; Mahratta revenge, (A; 
don}estic life of the Nawab of Bengal, 
adS-; hostility of his son, Suraj-ud- 
daula, adg ; the yonng Nawab marc’tes 
an army aj^inst C^utta, 370; tragedy 
of the Black Hole, 371; aiarai of the 
Nawab, 27 y, vaciliadons, 374, plottings 
of Mfr Jafir and The Seths against 
Suraj-ud^aula, 374; c inspiracy joined 
by Clive, sjr; treachery of Omichund, 
13 .; battle m Plassy, tor, Mir Jafir in¬ 
stalled Nawab, 3^; cessions td the 
Engbbh, fA; incapacity of Mir Jafir, 
377; general demndence on Clive, /A; 
revolution of pcilitical ideas, 376; di<’- 
aflection of Hindu grandees, H.; 
English blamed for non-interference, 
379; Mahrattas demand chout, t'A; 
territorial daims of the Shahzada, ti ; 
hLs defeat ^d flight, aSs; Clive ap¬ 
pointed Governor of the English settle¬ 
ments, 387; succeeded by Holwcll 
and Vaasittort, /A; necessity for a per¬ 
manent European force, a88; Clive's 
scheihe f >r the acquisition of Bengal by 
the British nation. t'A; similar pr.ipasau 
of Colonel James Mill, 388, ; oflfer 

of the Dewani of Bengal, Behar. and 
Orissa to Clive, ifi,; oMeettons of Mr. 
Pitt, s8o; dealings of y ansirtart with 
Mir Janr, 391; trea^ with Mir KaMin, 
393; Vansittart rcuises a bribe. tA; 
pca^ul ch.an« of^auMbs, 393; in¬ 
stallation of Siiah Aum at Patna auhe 
Great Moghul, ti,; offer of the De^ni 
to Vansittart, 394; suapiciotu of Mir 
Kasim. t'A: secret preimnitions for war. 
395;%nnrrel about private trade, tA; 
coUision between the English and the 
NftwaVs officers, 396; violence of 
the English at the im-country fac¬ 
tories, 398: capture of Patna. 399; 
recovery of Patna by the Nawab's 
people. i6.; flight and surrender of 
the English, rAj elation of the 
Nawab. 300; murder of Amyatt, ti.t 
‘ Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab, ear; 
advance of an English anuy to Alon- 


ghyr, if.: massacre of the Englbh at 
Patna, 303 ; flight of Mfr Kasim into 
Oude. fA; battle of Buxar. 304 : death 

of Mir Jafir. 106; corrupt sate of 

Bengal and Behar to his illegitimate 
son, 307; return of Lord Clive to Cal- 
Mtta, 308; his wrath at the sale, 309; 
introduces a system of doable govem- 
mentj^iA; EngUsh sovereign^ veiled 
by M^hul forms, lA; office 01 Dewan 
of Bengal. Behar, and Orissa vested in 
the East India Company, 31Z ; poUrical 
results, 31a; golden prospects, I'A; Clive 
succeeded by Verelst, 315 ; financial 
crisis, 318 ; evib of the double govern¬ 
ment, 319; protection of a victqns 
system ot native government, tS.; char¬ 
acter of the Zemindars, 330; oppressive 
treatment of the Ryots, ti.; deputy 
Nawabs, lA; aggravation of eviU 
under the double government.- 331; 
mock pageantry at Murshedabad, 323; 
Bengal drained of silver, fi.; Verelst^s 
experiences of native administration, 
f'A; appointment of English* supra- 
visoR ana committees, 333; closer 
relation between the Enj^ish and 
natives. H.; native adminiitracion of 
Juvioe, t 5 .; Mr. George Vansittart 
gulled by Raja^hitab Kai at Patna, 
334; results of the collision between 
Europeans and Hindus, 335 ; general 
corrupiioo in Bengal, 327 ; native 
opinion tunied against the English, t'A; 
horrible famine, 326 ; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor, /A; ref .rms in the 
revenue administratiun, 340; judicial 
reforms, 350; charges agsitist the 
deputy Nawabs, if ; transfer of the 
capital from Murshedabad to Calcutta, 
35s; flight of Shah Alam to D, 4 ht 
severs Hie English fn->m the Great 
Moghul, ib,\ tribute for Bengal aod 
Behar withheld by the English, 3^3; 
question of equity, fA; reorganisation 
of Beng;al under a Oivernor-Geueral, 
355 ; creation of a Supreme Court at 
Calcutta. 356 ; Philip Francis laeinber 
of council, f'A; facti >iis rppoaition to 
Haaiings, 357; trial ..nJ execution of 
Nund-komar, 359: quarrel between 
Bengal and Bombay respecting the 
M.ahratta war, 363; struggle between 
IListings and Oavering f >r the post of 
Guvemor-Cveneral. 367; failure of the 
land settlement by lour years leases in 
Beng.al, lA; return of Philip Francis 
to Europe, 368 : interference in Madras 
afifairs, 37a; spirited proceedings of 
Hastings^ 3174; empty treasury, lift,; 
return of Hasrings to Eurt^, 381; 
permanent land seulement by Lord 
Cornwallis, 389 

Bentinck, Lord William, Govemor of 
Madras, recalled in consequence of 
the mutiny at Vellore, 453; tardy 
redress, 453: appointed Governor- 
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Genera!, 539; his successful domestic 
adininisttadon. 533, 533; jpUiical rela¬ 
tions with Mahrattas and Kajpdts, 533: 
his polittcai admintstrati n, 536; hts 
forced interference in Gwalior <anhirs, 
S», 538; his interference in Indore 
afiairs, 528; declines to interfere in 
Bundelkund affairs, 539 : or in Jaipur 
affairs, to. ; threatens the kin^ c£ Oude, 
530; annexes Coorg, 534; lusNacilla- 
tions with regard to Mysore, 536; 
embarks for England, 537 ; successful 
admimsuation, 537, 538 

Berar, Muhammadan kingdom of in thf 
northern Dekhan* 93: conquered by 
Akbar, 140: Bentr and NagP^c fOTmed 
into a feudatory Mahratta Kingdom by 
the Bhonsia 331: phinaved by 
the Mabratta Peisiiwa, 341; ceded to 
the English. 439: made ever to Nizam 
Ali, w. ; restoration demanded by 
Rughoji Bhonsla. 451; ceded to the 
British government by the Nizam f^r 
the support of the Nizam's contingent, 
623. 'See Bhonsla and Nagp^re 

Berhampore, sepoy mutiny at, 633 

Bernier, account of a false a»trologer at 
Delhi, 264 

Bharadara, the Ghorlw. 464 ; council of, 
at Khatinandu, 473*474 : sBs 

Bharadwjj^a, his hermit^e at Praydga, 
34; entertains Rdma, ib. ; wonderful 
miracle, 38, note 

Bharata. hero ancestor of Santanu, 2: 
all India called the land of Bharata, 
ib, ; the Mahd Bhdrata, ib. 

Bharata, son of Dasaraiha by Kaikeyi, 
ag; seat to Giri-vraja, ib.j possible 
representative of a Buddhi<t fa-'tion, 
ibr, note; installed as Yuva-'^aja, 30; 
returns to Ayodhyd, 35 ; cejebrates 
funeral of Da^ratha. 35.36: performs 
the Smddha, 36 ; refuses the Raj of 
Ayodbyft, 39 ; marches to Chitra-kilta 
to seek Rtoa, 57; passage of the 
Ganges, ib. : meeting with Kdma, 38 ; 
second ref-m, 39 

Bharata, son of Dushyanta and Sakdn- 

Bhils or^S^ls, occumed the faiilasand 
jungles to the south, 3; an existing 
type of so-called aborigines, 60; there 
Superstition, 6; legend of the Bhll 
pnnee and Drona, ib.i Sivaji's alliance 
with them, 169 

Bhilsa, Buddhist teroides plundered by 
Ald-ttd-diu, 80. 

Bhfma, s(» oT Kuntf. 4; the second of 
the Piudavas, jealousy of Dury- 
odhana, ib .; his rivalry with Duiy- 
odhana at the exhibition of arm^t, 7 ; 
Xlasra HSdvirhn an^ marries Hidintbf, 
9 : slays the cannibal Vaka. ib ,; vows 
revenf^ against Dttryodhana and 
DuhiAsaua. 15 ; serves as cook at the 
court ofVJidta, j6»*7jslajrs Jimdtaand 
Ki^ih&ka, Du^odhaqaby a 


foul Mow, 91 ; slays DulisasaiM voA 

'fulfils his vow, 91 

Bh(m Seiu lliapa of Nipol accompaiuA 
Run Bahadur to Benares, 468; his 
return to N^l, 4^; the prime minister 
of Run Bahadur, iS, ; orders a 
massacre at Khatmandu, 491; his 
relations with Run Bahadur's chief 
queen, ib.; summons a council of 
fiharadars at Khatmandj;, 473; ad¬ 
vises war, 4i^, 47^: sues for peace, 
475 i remtsml of- war, ib,; concludes 
the treaty of Segowlie, 475, 476; 
premier and paramour, 575: provokes 
the elder sgueen, ib *; deuings with 
the Resident, 376; Ms tMrfb.; released 
Bom priwn, 577; pensioned, ib. ; his 
condemnation, 578; his doom. ^578, i79 
Bhlshina, son of Santanu, resigns w 
claim to the Raj of Hastinfipur, a ; the 
dreadful vow, 3; the faithful guar.dian, 
ib .; proposes the division of the Raj 
of Hastinipur between the P&ndavas 
and KauravaSj h; slain by Atjuna, 
20 : reappears in the Ganges, 37 
Bhodau Phra, king of Burma, reign of, 
513, 5r4; coi^ucscs and cruelties, 
514 : pride and ignorance, 5x7 
Bhonsla fiimily, nse of,-21^ 210 
Bhmsla, Rughoji, founds the feudatory 
kingdom of Berar and Nagpore under 
the suzerainty of Mahdnqa Sahu and, 
the Peishwos, 331; his kinship to 
S'vajh 333; suspicious of the designs of 
' Balaji Kao Peiidiwa and the legitimacy 
of Kaja Ram, ib ; his death, ^ 

Bh-msla, Janoji, succeeds Rughoji, chums 
chout for Be^al and Behar from Mir 
Jafir, 279: Clive inclined to yield, 

i t3f 344 i refusal of the Court of 
directors, ib ,; negotiations with Nizam 
Ali for getting the regency at Poon^ 
341: engages to desert Nizam Ali, 
; treacherous slaughter of half the 
Nimm*s army, 342; strange tecon- 
ciliariun, ib.; nis death, 361, tieie 
Bhonsla, Mudaji, brother of Junoji, 
usurps the throne of Berarj 3%tt fu^e ; 
betrays the hostile confederacy' of 
Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and the 
Maiurattas to Warren Hastings, and 
renews thtdem^nd for chout, 373; his 
neutrality secured, 374: bisoeatS. 433 
/tSie 


Bhonsla, Rughoji, the Second, attends 
to the throne of Berar, 433, fiifie ; joins 
in the wgr against Nizam Ail, 401; 
stupefaction at the treaty of Basseiu, 
434 3 anxious for the help of Jaswant 
MO H'>lkar, ii, i feeble opemttons 
in the field agaunst Colonel Wellesley, 
436; defeated at AmayP,'f^' 3-his flight, 

£ 17 ; cedes Cuttack and Berar to the 
ritish government, 439; demands their 
restoration, 4511 his death, 489 
Bhonsla. Appa SaiUh. •S'e# Appa Sahib, 
and Nag^re e 
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Bhopal, Pindlliari chiefs settled in, 485 ; 
loyalty of the ticKuin during the sepery 
mutiny, 65a, note 
Bhowanl, the goddess, 166, note 
bhurtpore, Jdt principnlity at, 345, 346; 
feudatory to tlte British government, 
439; the Kaja throws oif his allegi> 
ance, 443; tlie fortress besieged by 
Lake, £ 3 .; the Raja frightened into 
suhniitijuAi. 444|i outbreak in, 520; 
growing danger,jK2i 7 c.'^Hurc of the 
fortress by Lord C'mberincre, ib. 
Bhiitanj 461; mission to, 671; country 
descril^, ib. : the peopi^, ib. ; conupt 
Buddhism, ib.\ Dharma and Deva 
Kajas, 6^: Penliws, Jiingpens, and 
.^ingaifs, ih.\ constitutional element, 
ib; border aggressions, ib. ; historical 
importance of the mi-isiiki, 673; civil 
uar, ib.; dealings with England, 673, 
674: failure of the mission, ^74, €75; 
war with Kngland, 675 
*Bfder, the ancient Vidarbha, 70, nate; 
one of the five Muflammadan kingdoms 
of the Dekhan, 93 

Bihar, or Vihara, th 4 land of Btiddhist 
monasteries, anciently called MagaJ- 
ha, 47 ; cantured by Bakhtiydr, 79, 80. 
See Behar 

Blj^pur, one of the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dekhan. 93; alliance 
• (if the Sul.an of with Kam Rai, 96 ; 
flight of the Bij^pur army 167 ; con¬ 
quered by Aurangreb, i 3 i 
Bithour, Nana Sahib, Raja of, 643. Sre 
Nana Sahib 

Blackburne, Major. Resident at Tanjore, 
421. rufiet inve'^tigatim cf dispute 
between the Toiidiuian and Sivaganga 
Riy.as, tb. 

Black Hole, tragedy of at Calcutta, 271, 

272 

Blake, Mr., murdered at Jaipur, 529 
Board of Contr.il, cre.ated in 1784. 380; 
its constituiion, ib. naie; its oiders 
with reference to the Carnatic, 381 
Bohili Raja, feud with the Raja of 
Vizianagram. 283; self-sacrifice of 
Rajpdes, ib. ^ 

Bogle, his mission to l*hibet, 465, u*>te 
Bokhara, an U.sbcgki^doi|^ S39; fate of 
Steddart and Ct nnly at, 563, ; 

Russian advancxi to. 678 '* 

'Bombay, Portuguese f 'rt at. 105, mtfe; 
ceded to the English by the Portuguese, 
193 ; ^rdeas and terraces turned into 
ramparto, ib.; iu siiudticih, 330; 
relations with Poona, 360; negotia¬ 
tions with Riighonath Rao for the 
cesuon of SaUette and Ba>sein, 362; 
ccniiemncd by the Bengal govern¬ 
ment, 363; sends an expedition to 
Poona. 3^; convention of Wurgaum, 
ib. 

Bonairs, their behaviour in the Sitana 
campaign. 869. 6]p. 

. Boscawen, Admiral, 343 ; raises the siege 


of Pondicherry, ib.; Ids return to Eng¬ 
land, 351. 

Bowring, Sir Lewin, Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore, his account of the Coorg 
Raja, 533, note 
Brahma, a orship of, 63 
Brahmans, priests and sages, 11; sur¬ 
prise at seeing a Brahman contend at 
a SIrayamvara, $6.^ n&te; hatred of 
Buddhists, 9; the first of the four great 
castes, 13, 59; Brahman envoy at the 
court of Hastinipur, 19; persecuted by 
the Kdkshasas, 39; excite the wrath of 
Alexander the Great, 48, 49 ; rise and 
gft>wth of their power, 65 ; Purohitas, 
Gurus and Swamis, ib .; modem Brah- 
mamsm, 68, 90: Brahman element in 
Mahratta constitution. 206; their sects 
in Southern India, 409; disiinction 
between spmtual and secular, Vaidikas 
and LukuiXs, 411, 413; officials of 
Tippu, 413; corrupt and oppressive, 
414 ; satires against, 417; lJubois* story 
of the four Brahmans, 41 
Br.njarries or carriers (ste Manans) 
engaged by Cornwallis, 395 
Bristow, Mr., supersedes Middleton as 
Resident at l.ukhnow, 357; imp litic 
interference inSthe question of the 
Oude treasures. 358; supported by 
Francis, ib. 

Brodie. Serjeant, his heroism during the 
Vellore mutiny, 453 

Brydon, Dr., his escape from the mas¬ 
sacre in the Khaiber Pass, 559 
Buchanan, Dr., sent by Lord wellesley 
from Madras to Malabar, 407, 408; 
journey through Mysore, 408; sight.-, 
and experiences, 408-415 
Buddhism, Kaiiishka, a liberal patron of, 
53; missionaries sent out by Asoka, 
55; Buddhist pilgrims frona China, 
to. ; Buddh.sm, a revolt against the 
Brahniantcal system of Manu. 67, 63 ; 
doctrine of deliverance in anoinliation, 
68 ; transplanted from Hindustan 
into Thibet, xdi, 462 : risal sects of the 
red and ytllow, 46.: note; cheerful 
fov) of Buddhism in Burma. 501, 502; 
corrupt form prevailing in Bhutan, 671 
Budee-Dudge. See Baj-ba^ 

Biihlcr's, Professor, InindttciiaH io tht 
Vikramdnkakavya. 69, 70. notes 
BuUiki. son of Khuxru, 151; declared 
successot to the throne by Jehangir, 
ib .; his short reign, 153; his fate, 153 
Bulwunt Singh, Kaja of Benares, de¬ 
tached from the cause of ,Shuja-ud- 
dattla, Nawab Vuier of Oiide, 305; 
father of Cheit Singh. 375 
Bundelkund, ceded by tW Peishwia to 
the British government, 453: turbulence 
and anarchy suppressed,by L'>rd Minto. 
ib.; evils cf non-intervention, case of 
Sumpthur. 528 

Bunduia, the Burmese general, invades 
^ the countries between Burma and 

Z Z 
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Bengal, 517; repulsed at Rangoon, 
51S; his earthworks at I>onabew, ih. ; 
death, ib. ^ 

Burdwan. ceded to the English by Mir 
Kasim. 293.^ 204 

Burhanpiir Sir Thomas Roe at. 144. i4<t 
Burke’s denunciation of Benfield and 
Dundns, 381, note; his charges against 
Ha->tmgs, 382 ^ 

Burma, geography of, 500; its inhabit.ants 
descriDfd. 501; their life and manners, 
1^.;Buddhist instituti ns, 501.502; mar^ 
riage ttistitutions,503: devastating wars, 
ih ; Portuguese adventurers. 503, 504 ; 

a Burmese hf*ro, 504: his career,(.'504- 

51Z: public hfe of the k.ngs. 514 ; the 
administra'ii.n a network of omciaiism, 

515 ; origin • f the war adth England, 

516 : pride and iniorance of the c urt, 
ih.: violence and inst lence of officials, 
ih. ; h stile incursions, 517 ; flight of 
the s .Idierv at ihc approach of the 
EiigMsh, ih : the army repuhed at 
Rangoon. 518 ; the panic at D nahew, 
ih. ; the treaty of V andab 1, 519; second 
war with England, 611; capture of 
Rangoon. B.xs.sein, and Prome, ih.; 
annexation of Pegu, 612 

Burma, BiitLsh, formuiion of, 6ia; its 
prosperity, ih.: v.sitof Lord Mayo.681 
Burnes, Sir Alex.inder, at Ktlbui, 557; 
his defence against the Afghan out* 
break at KdbuT, ih ; his murder, 558 
Burney, C lonel,' Kerident at Ava, 573; 
withdrawal, ih. 

Bushire captured hy the English, 627 
Bussy. M . captives Jinji, 248; arcom* 
panies Mutaffir Jung, 250; proclains 
^Idbtit Jung N zam of the Dekhan, 
251 ; his rupture with Sal&but Jung, 
259; marciws to Hyderabad. 259, aC'? ; 
letter |o Alivardi Khan, 369; ms war.: 
against the Hindu P ligars, 38a: sides 
With the Raja i>f Vizianagram against 
the Bohili K.aja, 283: his successes 
against the Englodi 284 ; contrast with 
Clive, ib,; recalled by l<ally, 385; 
reluctant ohf.dience, ib. 

Buxar, battle of^ 104 

Byadeit, or pnvy council of the Burmese, 

B^en-noiing. a Burmese hem, 504; 
conquest of Pegu, ih. ; siege of Marta¬ 
ban, 504, 505 ; plunder and shck 
of Manaban. 507. ^8; his terrible 
vengeance on the ladies of Martaban, • 
507-509; he invades Siam, 510; re¬ 
call^ to Pegu. ih.; assassinated, 511; 
career of hU foster-brother, 5]o-sia: 
himself a type of Burmese conqucron, 

5x3 

C 

Cachak, English acnui.ulion of. 537 
Cm t.ar Fiederie, 4 >u visit to Vijayamigar, 
97 


Calcutta, foundation of the Engfisli 
settlement at, 199: fortifirations round 
the ffictory, 200; social life of the Eng¬ 
lish in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, ih.; garris n of Fort William. 
ih.: English miss'on to Delhi. 210; 
government, 261; French and Dutch 
neighbours at Chandemagore and 
Chinsura. ib. ; up-country factories, 
263; experiences ^*of Mithammadan 
riite,^ 264 ^ the Vahratia ditch. 267 ; 
hostility 1 f the young Nawah, Suraj- 
ud-daiiia. 269; attack on Calrntta, 

270 ; inefficient defence rf tVa English, 

271; surrender of Fort Wi'liam, ii .; 

tragedy if the Black K6le. ib.i in- 
diflerence of Asiatics, 272; recaptare 
of Calcutta hy Clive and Watson, ib .; 
decisive brittle of Plassy. 375 : wild 
}oy^ f the inhabitants of Calcutta, ih ; 
collision with Mir Kasim. 295 ; sformy 
councils, 296 ; deputation of Amy.att 
and ‘Hay to Monghvr. 29S; murder 
ofAmyatt. 300; &fir Jafir prcclriimed 
Nawah at Calcutta, 301 : massacre 
of a hundred ami fifty Englishuicn at 
Patna. 303: corrupt proce^ings of the 
Calcurta council at Miirabedalmd. 306, 
307; I.ord Clive apponted g vernor, 
308 ; introduces a double g veminent, 
3it; pnlitic.'il outloi.k of Calcutta in 
the eighteenth centuiy. 329 330; re- 
latii’ns with Delhi. 347; transfer of the 
car ital of Bengal fr»m Mursliedabad to 
Calcutta, 351 

Calicut, court of the Z.amorio, or 
suzerain of Malabar, roi; audience 
of Va.sco de Gama in'* the palace, 
102 ; h >stil ty c f the Muhammadan 
merchants, ih.; massacre of Portuguese 
by the Hairs. 103; P. rtugiiese mission 
to the Zam' rin, 117; desc* iptinn f the 
city and bazars. it8; Della Valle’s 
audience wi h the Zamorin. itg: scanty 
costume of lad.esand courtiers, T19, 120 

Calliaud, Gen^'ral, expedili n to the 
Ni'Tthern Circars, 315; tciaty with 
Nizam Alt. ib. 

Campbell, Sir C din (T,ord Clyde). Com- 
mander^n-Chief,.. 658; his relief 1 f 
Lukhnnw,v^59: defeats the Gwalior 
rebeU at Cawnpfkre, 661; his campaign 
in*Oude and Rohilktind. ib 

Cannanure, port of. 100 

Canning. T..ord, Governor-General of 
India, 6n; dealings with tli« Delhi 
family. m 5 ; undisturbed t>y the 
rumnurs forerunning the muriny, 628 ; 
sympathies with the sepovs, 639; 
vigorous measures, ib.i his durbar at 
Agm, 666: demrtiire and de.ith, ib. 

Canning, Cant, nis missi n to Avo. 516 

Caravanserais in M' ghul India, '185 

Carnac, Mai r. defeats the army of Shah 
Alam and the Nawah Vizier. 293: iu- 
stals Shah A 1 .am a!t)the (ireat Moghul 
in the English lactoiy at Patoa, ib. 
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Camac, Sir James, his dealings with the 
^ Kaja of Satara, 617 
Carnatic, governed by a Nawah nomin¬ 
ated by the Nixam of the Drkhan, 
subject to the confirmation of ,‘'e 
Great Moghul, 233 ; geographical 
boundaries, 233; p<ihiical1y divided by 
the river Ko eroon, Moghul Car¬ 
natic and Hindu Carnatic. ; Kajas 
and Pol^ars. ^oghiil rule more 
opprt-sidve than* the ^indu, ; 
ravages of the Mahniitas in the 
Upper Carnatic. 23* ; succession of 

INawalte, 335 , revoliitiunsin the Hindu 

Carnatic.^ ti ; old wars between 
T richinopoly and 1 anjore, ; '1 lichi- 
eiopoly seised by Chtiuder .Sahib, 236; 
Mahralta invasion, 1^.; takes posses¬ 
sion of Trirfiinopoly, I37; •'Ucces- 
sion of Subder Ali as Nawab, : 
wththof the Nizam, lA ; per|ile.sjiies 
of the Nawab, 238: assassination ''f 
Suhder All 239; ^ttleincnt of affairs 
by Niaarn'ul-niulK, 240 ; niurderof the 
boy Nawab at a wedding-few-t, 241; 
Anw’ar-ud-din appointed Nawab, 242; 
war between I'lngland and France. /3 ; 
defeat of ^e Nawab's army by the 
French. 343: peace between England 
and France. /&.; restoration of Madras 
to the Kngli .h, ; struggle lietween 

two rival Nawabs, 245 ; English and 
French take opposite sides, r^. ; defeat 
and death of Anwar-udiiin at Amboor, 
346; romest between Muhammad Ali 
and Cbi.nder Sahib, /A; interfen nee of 
Nasir J[i ng. Nizam of the Dekhan, 
24S; brilliSnt success of the French, 
250; bewilderment of the binglish, 
251: crisis at 'Inchinopoly 252; 
Clive's defence of Arcot. 253; triumph 
of the Eiigliih and bliihainniad Ali, 
2^5: peace between the English and 
Freiicn, 258 ; inva.siqn of Hyder Ali 
and Nizam Ali, 317; invasion of Halaji 
Rao Pt ishwa, 314 ; later invasions of 
Hyder All. 37a; disasters of the Eng- 
ln*h. 373 374 ; corrupt dealings of the 
English at M.adras with the Nawab. 
Muhammad Alt. 368 ; claims of Paul 
Benfirld. jfig: Macartn4|''s assurap- 
tioh of the revenue, *78 : miscellan^ius 
adventiirens, 380, rm/e ; revenues re¬ 
stored to the Nawab. 381: settleinmt 
of the Nawab's debts, ; invasion 
of'! iw*u. 394; Carnatic brought under 
Bri isH adininisiratioii by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, 420; necessity for the transfer, 

S 3: treacherous c rrespondence of 
e-Nawab with Tippii of Mysore, 
424;, final settlement by Lord' Dal- 
noiisie. 630 

Cartier, governor of Bengal, 318 
Caruinmassa river, 262, r/ofr; boundary 
of British territory in Bengal laid down 
by Lord Clive. 3*4 
Castes, division into four >3. 39 


Catherine II. of Russia, Russian aggres¬ 
sion ill Persia during the reign of, 
430, tia/e _ 

Catholic missionaries, denunciations of 
cruelties of H mdu Rajas, 234. KH/e 
Cawnfiore, its history. 642 ; its garris. n, 
; the place of refuge 643; niuiiny 
ttti ^44: be-ieged by Nana ,Sah,b, 
6457 massacre in the b. ats. 646; im¬ 
prisonment i-f women and children, 
647 ; massacre of women and children, 
648 • defeat of N*na Sahib. 649 ; entry 
of rfaveluck, t'A: occupied by the 
Ow.iliur rebels, CCo; their def«at| 

6<ft 


Cbakrantikam. Ceremony of, 415, 416 
Chainbal river. 160. 203; boundary be¬ 
tween Malwa and Rajpdtana, 264, 


<38 

Chaiiibcrlain. 


General Sir Neville, his 


conduct of the Sitana campaign. 


bC 8-6yo 

Chandernagore, founded by the French, 
210. 261 ; captured by Crive and 
Watson, 274 ‘ rv.storedto France, 309. 




Chandra-gupia. S/'f Sandrokoitos 
Chandu Lat at the li>*ad of the Nizam's 
ad ministration, ^496; the sham loan, 
497: resigns office. 622 
Charioteers, exercised political influence 
in ancient Hindu courts, 19. ju>/r 
Chaniock, Job, governor of English set¬ 
tlements in Bengal. 197; arrested and 
scourged, 198: return to Calcutta, 
199 1 the patri.arch of Bengal, /A 
Cheit Singh. Kaja of Ueiiares, 374; his 
political .status. 375 ; heavy demands 
of Hastings. lA; siihinisdon and re¬ 
bellion, : flight and depu .ctoii, r’A ; 
one ef the *charge.s against llastings, 
3S2 

CKctu. a Pindhari leader, 4581 killed by 
a tiger. 485 

Chilianwallah, the Imttle of, 603 
Chin'-ura, founded by ihe Dutch, 200, 
261 

Chitdr, old Uajpdt kingdom under the 
R«i.a. or Rajput s.-zefain cnnjuered 
by Ald-ild-d{n,83 ; si-lf-isacrifice of the 
Rajputs at, /A; hos.iliiy < f the Rana 
to Bilbcr. 124 ; defeated, >'A ; invaded 
by the Sultan of liun-at, 126; head- 
s'dp of the Kajpi'it league.‘130, 131; 
obsiinatc resistance lo Akbar, 132: 
destruction of the city, t’A ; Sir 
'I hom.as Roe's visit to the ruins, r4S 
Chittagong. Poiingiiese mis-i n to, 105; 
ceded to the'English by Mtr Kasim, 
292 

Choultries, desrripti -n of, 408 
Cbout collected by Sivaji, 173. Set 
Mahrattas 

Clninder Sahib, son-in-law of Do«l AH, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 235 ; gulls th« 
Rdnl of I'richinop ly, *36 ; imprisoned 
eight yeazs at Satara oy the Mah- 
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tftas, 237, *38: Ubcrated by the help 
of Dupleix, 2^; proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic. 245; joins Muzafiir 
Junu, a claimant fur the throne of 
Hyderabad, 246 j delays at Tunjore, 
> 37 1 flight to Pondicherry, 248; un> 
expected success, 250 ; surrender and 
murder, 254. 255 . 

Clavering, General, a member of council 
at Calcutta, 356; contest with Warren 
Hastings for the post of Governor- 
General, 367: his death, H. . 

Clive, Robert, wins his first laurels at 
Pondicherry, 244; his early career, 
ffi. ; realizes the situation at TAchi- 
nopoly.^ 252 ; his plans, 25a, 253 ; his 
expedition to Arcot, 253; defence at 
Aimt, 253. 254; his career of conquest, 
254: leaves fur England, 257; return 
to Bombay, 259; captures Gheriah 
with Watson, iS. ; goes to Madras, id ; 
recaptures Calcutta with Watson, 272, 
373: his anxiety for peace, 274; joins 
the ednspiracy against Suraj-ud*daula, 
a/s: deceives Omichund with a sham 
treaty, id.; wins the battle of Plassy, 
id. ; creates Mir Jafir Nawab, 276; 
Ms jaghlr, id,^ his “jackass,** 277, 
278; nis relations ^ith the Moghul 
court at Delhi, 381, 282; contrast to 
Bu»y, 2S4: sends Colouel Forde to 
the Northern Circars, 385 ; appointed 
governor of Bengal, 387 ; his depar¬ 
ture for England, id. ; convinced of 
the necessity of garrisoning Bengal, 
388; his scheme for the acquisition of 
Bengal^ rejected by WiILam Pitt, 
id. ; his return to India, 306, 308; 
contemplated policy, 308, 309; his 
wrath with Governor S^ncer .it 
Calcutta, 309: his negotiations at 
Murshedabad and Patna, 3<m; hU 
policy as regards the Great hloghul, 

J io; his r^ioration of Oude to the 
fawab Vizier, id. ; his settlement with 
Shah Alam at Allahabad, 310, 311; 
his office of Dewan, 311; results of 
Ms politjy, 31T. 313; Ms external policy, 
313: hu misgivings about the Mah- 
rattas, id ; his breach with Nizam Ali, 
314; obtains a firmdn from Shah Alam 
for the Northern Circars. id. ; a Mo- 

S hul Peishwa, 315: thwarted by 
ladnu, id.; leaves India for Eng¬ 
land, 315; foilute ' of his political 
sjmtera. 318. 3x9; his double govern¬ 
ment and its results, 3x9-322 
Clyd^ Lord. Campbell. Sir Colin 
Cochin, ancient Cotbinara, famous for 
pepper, too. ; alliance with Por¬ 
tuguese, J03, 104; feud with the 
Zainorin of Calicut, xi8, tzo 
Combermere, Lord, t^tnres Bhurtpore, 
52X 

Company. Sff East India 
Cotueveram, or Kanchi-puram, visited by 
Bnchsiuin. 409 > its streets and bouses. 


id. ; the temple, id.; head-quarters of 
Rdminu^a Achdrya, 411, rroif 

Cunolly, Captain, his fate at Bokhani. 
563, 5 ^ . 

Cuuj^r, Mr., military executions carried 

out by, 653, fufie 

Coorg, dc'Hznption < f the country, 530; its 
isolation, 530 ; warlike population, id.’, 
religious origin of tne i^Raj. 531 ; 
aggressions iff Hf^er Alt, to. \ and 
of^i'ippu,t«fd.; nofi-interventiun of the 
British, id.\ mistakeninieiftTeucein the 
successif n, 532; madness cif the V ira 
Raja, ib,% Chikka Vira Kajh declares 
war agmnst England, 539; val.iur nf 
the Coorgs, ib.\ their .preference for 
British rule. 533, 534; annexatidii, 
534; stipulation concerning Cows, ib.^ 
note ® 

Coote, General Sir Eyre, defeats Lally 
at Waiuliwash, 386; siege and capture 
of Pundicherry, 286. 287 

Cornwallis, Ixird, Governor-General of 
India, 388 ; introduces social reforms 
in Calcutta, 380; pennanent land 
settlement with the Bengal Zemindars, 
id.x judicial and administrative re¬ 
forms, 390; war against fippu, Sultan 
of Mysore, 393: dealings with Nizam 
Ali and the ^lahrattas. 394: rebutlcd 
by Mahadaji Smdia. tb.\ capture 
Seringapatam, 395; attempts to esta¬ 
blish a balance of power in India, ^96, 
397: departure for England, 399: 
treaty with the Nawab of the Camatic, 
493; returns to India as Governor- 
General in succession to Lord Welles- 
ley, 444; his extreme views, 448 \ hts 
death. 448, 449 

Cory at, IVini, his meeting with Roe at 
Chiidr, 145 : his travels, id. 

Cotton. General Sir Sydney, drives 
Hindustani fanatics rut of Sitana, f>6S 

Cox, Captain, his mi‘si»n to Ava, 518 

Cra^»furd, Mr. John, his niissii.n to Ava, 

5*9 

Currie, Sir Frederic, Resident at T.ahore, 
600; accepts the resignation of Mulraj, 
601 

Cuttack ceded to the English, 439 


D. 

Dabul, Portuguese fort at, 103 * 

Dnda Kbasji, asfims to be premier of 
Gwalior, 567; his elevation by Tam 
Bai, 568; submission to the British 
government, id. 

Dacca, inlaud English foctoiy at, 262, 
court of appeal at, 390 
Dalhousie, Ixtird, Governor-General, 600; 
resolves cn the conquest of the Sikhs, 
602, 603; annexes ^e Ihirdab. 605; 
his genius, (Sci6; adAxinistrative culture, 
id.', creation of a goverainent ib the 
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Punjab, €06, 608; defenm of the 
frontier westward of the Indus, 608, 
A09; reduces the land revenue, 609; 
dealing with Ilunna, 610, 61 r; an* 

nexcs regtti Oiz; genual cncr^and 

capacity, 61a, 613; suppressiui of 
barbarous usages in native states, 
613; political dictum that no right* 
ful_ oppoptunity should be lost of ac¬ 
quiring native ^rritq^, 614 ; refuses 
to allow the righAf adoAion to cover 
a claim to the heirship ofa principality 
in the case of dependent states, 616 ; 
case oT the Raja of *Satara, 617; 
recognition of the adopted srn of the 
Kerauli Kaja, 618; annexation cf 
'Nagpore, 619, 620 ; dealings ulth the 
Carnatic and Tanjore &inilics, 620; 
dealings with Hyderabaa and acc|uisi- 
t:vn of Cerar, C21, 622 ; annexarioii r<f 
Glide, 623; deals with the Santals 
as Hentinck dealt with the Kolcs, 624; 
succeeded hy l^rd Canning, 6.”?; 
agreement with the Moghul family 
at Delhi, 626 - 

Darnaji Oaekwar, dynasty of. 331; cs* 
pmses the cause of Tara Bai. 334; 
iniprisonod by lialaji Kao, 335, 336; 
j 'ins Rugh.':i.(th Kao, 341 
Damayanti. ^ See Nala 
1 >,tndaka. wilderness of. 34 
Dara, eldest son of Sliali Johan, 157; 
thwarts the projects of Aiirangzcb, 
758 ; defeated by Aumog/eh and 
hlurild, i( 5 o; escape to the Punjab, 
ib ; his second defeat, iGi assassina¬ 
tion, ib. 

Dasaratha, TMah&raja of Ayodhyd, 20 : 
his four sous cajoled by Kaikeyf, 
30; his death, 34; funeral rites of, 

35. 36 

iJkiid Khan, T96; besieges Madras, /A; 
Vicer. y of Guzerat, cog; colti-iun with 
Husain Alt Khan, ib : death, it. 

Dc Roigne, General, in the service of 
Mahadaji Stndia, 386, 397: his return 
to Kurope, 434 
Dc (fingen, Captain, 251 
Dekhan, conquests of Ala*ud-dln, 81, 84; 
.Sultans (.f {see Bahmani Sultans), 91; 
dinsion of the I^mdii empiie info 
five Muhainniadan kingdoms, 03^ Ak- 
har’s embassy to. 139; its failure, tb.; 
state of affairs in the time of Aurang- 
xeb, i6s : struggle for Jhe throne of 
the •Nizam. 345: acquisition by the 
French of the Northern Circats, 383; 
dealings of Btissy with Bobih and 
Vitianagram, 283; Lord Clive obtains 
the Northern Circars, 385, 286. 314: 
Mahratta invasions, 334. See Mahrat* 
tastf«£^Nisam 

Delhi, the Raja of, present at the 
Swayamvara of the prince» of 
Kannij. 78; capture of the city by 
the Afghans, z’ 4 ; rise of the Sultans 
cf, 79; fatal removal of the capital 


to Deoghur in the Dekhan, 86; 
revolutions at the death of Jeha^ir, 
152; sack of, by Nadir Shah’s soldiery, 
225; distractions between 1748 and 

1758, histury of, 279; struggles between 
the Afghans and Mahrattas at, aSg; 
recovery of Delhi by the Mahrattas, 
337a secret negotiations of Ahmad 
Slum Abdali with Alamghir, 338; 
expulsi lO of the Alahrattas uiidcr 
K ugh math Rqo and re-estabhshment 
of A.igh,an supremacy, ib.; progress of 
atfairs during the regency of Najib-iid- 
daula, 345, 346; relaiijns with 

Calcutta, 347; plots and a^-sassinatii ns 
under tlie Ainlr of Amirs, 3S5; ascend¬ 
ency of Mahadaji Sind-a, horrible 
excesses of Ghulam Kadir, 391: 
General lake's victory at, 437; 
.audience with Shah Alam, tb.: treat¬ 
ment of the Moghul family by I.urd 
Dalhousie, 626; tidings cf the Sepoy 
mutiny at Meerut, 636; approach cf 
the mutineers, z'b.; its dneuce by 
Brigadier Graves. 637; explosiun cf 
the inagaziac. zb.; tragedies in the 
palace, 638; flight of Kuropeans, ib.; 
the head-centre of revolt, 652; de- 
scnpticn of tAe defences, 654; the 
gates, ib.; the Ridge, 654, 655: the 
old suburbs, 655 ; preparati ns fjr 
assault, €56 : flam assault, z'b.: fighting 
inside the town,656.657; re-.^ccupation. 
657 ; the Imperial Assemblage. 682 

Delia Valle, his travels in India, lug ; 
his ai count of the festival in hon.fiir 
of llanuman, 41, xaie ; hts description 
<r ihe war dances in the Oekhan, 
92; ile-'cription uf Gna, rog, 110 ‘ 
accompanies the Portuguece inis’^iwu 
to Vcnk-tapti Naik, king 1 f 1 k&eri, 1 ii, 
114; g'jes to Mangalore, 115 ; meeting 
with the queen of Glaza, 115, 116; 
\ibits the king of the Ydgis, 117; 
visits the city and bazar of Calicut, 
118, 119; audience with the ^tmoiin 
and the Malabar pnncesiu^s, ttg, sao; 
dep.arture from Caiicu^. rvo 

DeJiis.m, Sir William, tirovislonal Viceroy 
after the death of I,ord Elgin, 670; 
orders the advance of the Bhutan 
mission, 673; his recognition of Sher 
Ali Khan, 676 

Deoghur, capital of a Mahratta kingdom 
in the Dekhon, captured hy AJd-ud- 
dln, 81; removal of the Muhammadan 
capital from Delhi by Muhammad 
Tughlak. 86; identified with the 
ancient Tagura, loo, zteie 

Deva Rai, assassination of his son, 93; 
submits to the Sultan of the Dekhan, 
rii.;'marriage of h» daughter, 93; 
unprcpitiius parting with the Sultan of 
the llekhan, rA; defeats the Sultan, 
ib.; his death, 94 

Deva or Deb Kaiaa in Bhutan, historical 
signifleauce of the term, 672 
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Davicotta in Tanjore, 344; ceded to 
the Eiulish, ib. 

Dcwal I^vi, the RajpAt princess of 
Glizerat, her stratiKC adventures. 83.83 

Pewan, or acc mniani-general. 2r4. 21 s: 

explanatv n of the term in reference 
to the Dewani of Bengal, a 83 , 394, 
3 ** 

Phalimkote, Jungpen cf, his conduct 
towards the Bhutan niissicn, 673, 
674 

Dharma Rajas in Bhutan, religious 
s.j;niiicance (•£ the term, 671, 6^3 _ 

PniAn Singh, br ther of Oh dab Singh 
of Jam I, pnme min.ster at I^ure, 
5t)t; disiiiisscd by Khatak Smish and 
murder', hs successor, tb.: suspected 
of muniering the young MatiAraja 
by the fall of an archway, s9t I check- 
iiiated by the queen-regent, tb.i places 
Sher Singh on the thrv ne, 59a; 
murdered tb. 

Dhr.: hta-dyu nna, the brother of Drau- 

S a-il, <1 ; slays Droiui, ai; slain by 
.'WAt^hama, aa; reap]>ears in the 
fianges, 27 

Phruarashtra, the blind grandson of 
San anu. married to GAndh&ri, 3; sup¬ 
planted by hts bi%thcr PAadu on 
acc unt of his blindness, 4; becomes 


Mah&raja of Hastindi ur. tb.-, his sons 
calieil tie Kauravas, ti.\ appoints 
YudHi-hthira. eldest son « f Piiiidu, to 
be Yuva-rnja 8; his vac.IUt.ons. tb.: 
sends the Panclavas to VaranAvata, 


and app inis h s s n Duryoohana to 
^ Yuva-raja. tb.; send'. charijteer 
on a n,is8i n t > the Pandava.s. 19; 
affecting submiso n to the PAndavis, 
21; retires with G.AudhAri to the banks 
• f the (ianges. ib. 

Dhnlip Sinen, infant son of Runjeet 
Singh, Mahdraja of I,ah./re, ^93; 
becomes a pen‘'iuner of the British 


government, fios 

Dhuadu Punt. Sef Nana Sahib 
Diego Suarez, his extra .rdinnry career 
in Burma, 512 ; murdered by the mob 
of Pegu, 513 ri 

DigarchS, seat of the Teshu I>ama, 462; 
temples of, plundered by the Ghorkas, 
4A5 

Dinkur Rao, min ster of Sindia, his 
conduct during the Sepoy mutiny, 66a 
Dill, Portuguese fort at. 105; repulse of 
(he Turks at. by the Portuguese. 106 , 
D ah. ^rant of the revenue to Mahadaji 
Bindiii, 397 ; its position, ib. 

Donabew, on the river Irawadi, Bun- 
dfila'-s stand at, 518; panic of the Bur¬ 
mese, ib. 

Dost All, Nawah of the Camaticr 335: 
withholds^ the tribute to ttw Nizam, 
ib.: apptnnts Chunder Sahib Devran, 
ib.t tu*te : interferes in Trindiinopolv, 
336 ; defeated and sbin by the Mah- 
rattas, 237 


Dost Muhammad Khan, flrst appearance 
<‘f. 549: plunders the ladies of their 
jewels in the zenana at HerAt, ; 
takes possession of K&biil, 330; pro¬ 
claimed Afflfr, S5Z; Mscriticalp .sitton, 
ib .; his anxiety to rcc >ver Peshawar, 

g ,3 : applies for help to Rngland and 
ussia. tb .; flight into Bokhara. 554; 
surrender, 555: an Enjflieh pris. ncr, 
ib.: joins thecSikhl^dunng the second 
Sikh wargi 643 ; ^akea Peshawar and 
besieges Att' ck, ib.; driven out of 
Peshawar, 605; contends Vjjth Persia 
for HerAt.^da; ; helped by England, 
ib.; his death. 675; a faitMul ally and 
successful ruler, 676; his treaty wj^th 
Sir John Lawrence. 680; objections 
of Sher AJi Khan, ib. 


Doughis, Captain, commandant of the 
palace guards at Dellii, killed in the 
Sep -y mutiny. 638 

Doveion, Major, his futile mission to* 
I'ippu. 406 • 

Drake. Mr , governor of Calcutta. 270; 
demand', of Stira^ud-daula, ib ; escape 
from Calcutta, 271 

Drjiipadi. daughter of the Raja of 
Panchala. 10; her Swa^ravara. 10, 

II ; rebuffs Kama ii; won hyArjiina, 
ib.; her marriage, la; gambled away 
by Yudhishthira, her v w, ib. ;• 
becomes a lady’s maid in the palace at 
Virata. 17; her Gandharva lover'., tb.; 
saveo* from hiirniag by I'ihutm, 18; 
ho; peril in the camp of the Kauravas, 
,12; her grief at the siaughier of her 
s ns. 2;; the funeralrites^/A 

Drona, the tutor of the Kauravas and 
the PAnd.avH'., 4; his feud a ith the 
Raja I f Panchala. 5; marries a daugh¬ 
ter of the h.,U!>e and educates the 
young princes at Hastinapur, ib. ; his 
fame as a teacher of archery, ib.; re¬ 
fuses to instruct the Bhfl prince, ib. ; 
wor-.hip of his image ib.; his treat¬ 
ment of the Bhll prince. 6; stops the 
combat between Dury./dhanH and 
Bhfma at the exhibition of arms, 7: 
divides the Raj of Panrh&Ia with 
Drupada, 8; slays Dnipada in the 
war • f the WahA I I'V 

Dyrishta-dyiimna,^ ib.; re-appws in 
the Ganges. 26 ; difference of his exile 
from that of KAma. 32. 

Drupada. Raja of PanchAla. 5; his feud 
with Drona, ib.; defeated by prona. 

8 ; celebrates the Swayamvara of his 
daughter Draujiadi, ic; sends an 
envoy in behalf of the PAndAvas to 
HastinAoiir, tq; slain by Drona, ao 

Dubois, Apbd. hts description of a feud 
between the right and left hands, 
415. ; reproduces t^ story of the 

four Brahmans, 417 

Duhtdaana, treatment of Draupadf, 15; 
slain by Bhima, 21 *• 

Dundas (Lord Melville) first president of 
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(Tw Board of Control, 380, nott ; de¬ 
nounced by Burke, 381. tM/e 
l>u[ileix, governor of Pondicherry, 343; 
hia alarm at the English fleet, t &.; 

deceives the Nawab olihc Caniatk an 

regards Madras, id .; secures the 
release of Chunder Sahib from tlie 
Mahratlas. 245; schemes to make 
Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic 
in orderfb driv^iit ^e English, ii. ; 
larger sclictne rturdlng Jhe IJckhan, 
346; reception of^Chunder Sahib and 
MurafTir Jung at Pondicherry, id,; 
w riied^by the delay at^ianj re, 347; 
checknu^d Sy the invasion of Nasir 
Jung, 240; successful campaigns, id -; 
•cleverness of his wife, 249; sudden 
revolution at the death of Nasir Jung, 
350; rejoicings at J'onJiciterry, id .; 
apixiinted governor for the Great 
Moghul of all the countries to the 
south of the Kistna, id. ; sudden 
establishment of French ascendency 
in India, 2,si; niisrcprcscntations as 
regards the English, 256; arrogates 
all the powers of a Nawab of the 
Carnatic, 257; refuses peace unless 
the I'.ngU^li recognise his claims td, ; 
sacrificed h> the French government 
in Euru{ie, 258; despair and death, id. 
I'lupteix, Madame, her mixed parentage, 
349; her kn •wledge of native langu.igcs 
and correspondence wiih native courts, 
id. ; known as Jan lit-giini, id., note 
Durand, Sir Henry, at the storming of 
Ghazni, 554. note; political agent at 
Uhl pal during the mutiny, 652, furte 
Durani. modern name for the Abdalis, 
<;43, note ; dynasty cf, founded by 
Ahmad Shah AlKlah, 543 
Durani Sliahs, and BanAzai Viziers, 
548; expulsion of Shah Shiija. the 
Durani, 550; elevat.on of Dost Mu> 
haminad Khan, the Barukzai, 531 : 
restorati n of Shah Shujn carried out 
by the £ngli„h, 554; its failure. 558 ; 
murder of Shah Shuja, 560 ; civil war 
at Ktibul between Uarul^is aiid 
IXiranis. 5^1 

Durbar, council of elders under the Kaja, 
t; hall of audience^ Akbar, 138; 
Roe’s audit nee *wiih Jehangir at 
Ajmir, f45, 146; wine>dr.nkers flagged 
at, t:^8 ; description of, at Delhi, 165 ; 
Sivaji at the durbar of Aurangzeb, 

Diirg8. SeeKiH 

Ddijaii Sdi, of Bhurtpore. usurps the 
throne, 530; kept as a state prisoner, 
331 

Duryodhana, the eldest the Kauravas, 
5; rivalry with Bhima at theexhihitu n 
of arms, 7; appointed Yuva-raja, 6; 
challenges Yudnishthira to a gambling 
match, 14; wias the Raj and wife of 
the ^ndavas,griii; mortally wounded 
liy a foul blow from Bblma, at; his 


death, S3; re-appears in the Ganges, 
*7 

Dushyanta marries Sakdntali in Kdli* 
dilba’s drama 69; myilucal father of 
Bharata| 70 j hw budy-guard of. 
Tartar women, 161, Ho/e 
Dustiick, or " permits" of the East India 
Couipany, 295: sale of dustucks by 
the Company’s servant«, 896 
Dutch at Puheat and Sadras, 331, 333; 
war with the English, 37S, note 


E. 


East India Company, formation of, 143; 
checked by a Board i f Control, 380; 
charter renewed in 1833, results, 
537 > 6' ivernment of India iraasferred 
to the Crown. 666 

Edinburgh, risit to India of U.R.H. 
the Duke of, 682 

Kdwardes, Lieutenant Herbert success* 
ful uprral ons against Multan. Coo ; 
deserted by Shci Singh, id.; left m 
charge of Multan, 604 

Egypt, Sultan of, interference with the 
i'l rtugucse, 

Kkachakra, the modern Arrah, rc.sting* 
place of the P&ndavas, 9 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 666, 
sancti ns a mEsion to Bhutan. 672; 
his death, 670 

Ellenb t ugh, la>rd. Govern jt-General 
ol India, 539; hesitates wh<*ther the 
KnghTi arijiies in Afghanisiati sE iild 
retreat or adv.-tni.e. 561, 562 ; bombast 
and parade, 563; c nquest of S.nde, 
565; change oi p iliey tei.iM:ci,ng S nd a 
and U Ikar, 566 ; cau-^s a “jdiir of 
Gwalior to be app>.nied, 567. 568; 
WNath at tlic action tf : ara Bai, 568 ; 
reduces Gwahor 10 tran ,ui>lity, 568, 

5 69 ; his contemplated niea.su.ehaga>nst 
ndore, 569 ; his recall, to 
Ellis, Mr., ch^cf < f the Patna foctory, 
298 ; violent conduct in c iineciion with 
ms piivate trade v ’''Uoveisy, id.; peri¬ 
lous p sitioii at ratna. 299 , capture of 
Patna, id.; flight and surrender, 399, 
300; perishes m the massacre, 302 
Etphinstone, Mr.. hi.sj)iis^t n to Kabul, 
454, 54S ! British Ke>:id> nl at Poon.'i, 
4&>; investigates the murder of Giinga- 
dhurShastri.t/^.: disc ivers the intrigues 
of the Peishwa an 1 h.H minist, r. i'nni- 
bukj, Dain|;;lia, 481 ; rebukes and 
threatens-' Baj. Rao Peishwji. id.; con¬ 
cludes the trea*y of P- ona, id.; hij 
scepticism of the professions of Bajt 
Kao to Sir John Malci.dm, 487; con¬ 
firmed, i! 68 : prevnrations f r defence 
against tlw Peishwa, id, ; removes fram 
the Residency to KhirkI, id.; destruc¬ 
tion of his library, 489 
Elphin^one, GenerM, succeeds Sir John 
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Keane in command of the army at 
Kibul. 557 ; his vacillation, 558 
Eudemos, appointed by Alexander the 
Great in theDom of Pluh|» at 'I'axila, 
40; murders Porus, driven out of 
tlw Punjab by Sandrokottos, 50 


F. • 

Fah Hian, pilgrimage of, 55; residence 
at Patalipucra, i6. 

Faiz-uilah Khan, of Rohilkund, son of 
Hafiz Khan, 355; treaty with the 
Nawab Vizier of Oude, i&, e 

Fakirs among the Sikhs, 580 
Fana y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, 
104 

Forrukh Siyar placed \>y the two Saiyids 
on the throne of Dellii, 907; incessant 
intrigues against the Saiyids, 308, sog , 
duplicity respecting the Vice^'oyalty of 
the Dekhan, 909 ; connection with Dr. 
Hamilton, sio; tragic death, 311 
Feroseshahw. the assault of, 596 
Firuz Shah, Sulun of Delhi, 87.; bums a 
Brahman alive, il, 

Firuz, govern or of Herit, 549; sends 
ibr aid to Kdbul, taken prisoner, 
t'A. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, his brilliant charge 
at Silabuldi, 490. 491 
Foot-posts in India, 188 
Forbes, Mr., hi.s primitive^ administration 
in Guzerat, 366, 367 ; his regret at the 
testoration of Guzerat districts to Mah* 
ratta rule, 377 

Forde, Colonel, defeats the French under 
Conflans and recovers the Fngl.'h 
factories, 385; negotiations with SaK- 
but Juug, s86 ; drives the French out 
of the Northern Circars, lA 
Fort St. David, EnglUh settlement at, 
332, 343; captured oy I.aliy, 285 
Fort St. George, origin of, 191 ; streets 
and houses, 192 ; English merchants of, 
propitiate Sivaji, 176; unsuccessful 
siege by Lally, 3^. Madras. 

Fort WilUani, garriscn at, 200. Set Qil- 
cutU 

Fonjdars of districts. 190; their authority, 
id.', at Hughli, 361 

Fra Joan, the pirate priest in Burma, 
504. 

Francis, Philip, appointed a member of 
the conncil at Calcutta. 356; author of 
the Letters of Jun.uB, id. ; his sus¬ 
picions of the integrity of Warren 
Hastmgs, 357; hostile measures, id.-, 
ability, id.; facUous opposition, id.; 
interimnee, id. j acquisition of Be¬ 
nares. 358 : sanettr ns the interference of 
Bristow in Oude affairs, id.; his charges 
against Hastings. 359; outwitted by 
359, 360 ; the crisis at Cal- 
jcutta, 367; plan of permanent land 
aeuleiaent in Bengal, id. ; duel with 


Hastings, 368; deputure from India, 
id. exates national indignation 
against Hastings, 383 ; end, 383 

Fraxr. Mr., Commissioner « Delhi, 
killed at the outbreak of the mutiny, 

6i8 

Frmch, their settlement at Pondicherry, 
332 : capture Madras, 343 ; defeat the 
Nawab\ army, 243: wsyf with the 
English, id. ; ^scedKency tn India of, 
2S»: besi^ Arcdl, 353, 354; caiiitu- 
late at 'I richinopoly. 255 ; acquire the 
Northern Circan, 257; provisional 
treaty with whe English, 353 ; loss of 
Chandemag<'>re, 374; helplwscondition 
in Hindustan, 282 ; desperate condition 
under J-ally, 285 (.Siv.Lally): disaster 

in ilie Carnatic, z86 ; 1 ss uf military 

power in Ac Carnatic. 287; tntngues 
at Poona, 364 : agent at Poona, 387 ; 
French hattali'm in the service of 
Nizam Ali. 400; their conduct at the 
battle of Kunlla, 4^1; national hatred 
of the English, 404 ; I'ippu an ally, 
id.; Nizam Ali's French battalions 
il.sbanded, 405 ; Vrench successes in 
tlie eastern waters, 457 (See Perron 
and De Dotgne) » 

Fryer, Dr., 190; his description of 
Masuliiiatam, id. ; of Madras, 191, 
192; cros'ing the surf, 192; Fort St. 
George, id. ; description of Bomhay, 
193; of Surat, 193, 194; return to 
Boinliay, 194 ; adventures at JtKinere, 
id. ; visit to Karwar, 195; leaves India, 
iqO 

Futih Khan, Barukzai, son of Payendah 
Khan, of K&biil, 546; deRironcs Zc* 
in&n .Shah; 547 ; tlie real sovereign of 
Afghanistan,_ id. ; puts down the Ghil- 
zais, id. ; dismissed by Shah Shuja, 
548 ;.dep OSes Shah Shuja and sets up 
Maiiindd Shah, ii. ; seizes Herdt, 
SM ; blinded, ib. \ cruelly murdered at 
Ghazni. 550 

Futtehgurh,^ mutiny at, 647 ; massacre 
of the fugitives at CaurnfN>re, id. 

Futtchpore, Havdock^s defeat of muti¬ 
neers and Malirattas at, 648 

Fytche, General, Chief-Commissioner of 
British Burnp^ h» work on Burpia, 
519. nofr; his treaty with the king of 
Burma, 68 z 

G. 

» 

Gabkwahop Baroda, rise of thefitmily 
of, 318, 331; interference at Satara in 
behalf of Tara Bai, 334; treacherously 
imprisoned at Poona, 3^5; released, 
330; dealings with Baji Rao, 478; 
muider of his uiioister, Gus|^nur, 
Shastri, 479 

Gakkars, hilfttibe of. deimrate slaughter 
in the army of Mahmfid of GhasniT 76; 
BSMassmatc Muhammad Ghori, 79 

Gindhfira country, 3, tuUi Gandzur.ans 
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mentioned by Herodotus, ib. ; Gindhdri 
niames the blind prince of Haslinapur, 

3 ; her Conduct towards her blind lius< 
baud, ib. \ attends the exhibition of 
arin^ 6; retires with her husband. 
Dhritardshtra, to the banks of the 
^ GanKes, 23 

Gandliarvas, or ghosts, Draupadf’s lovers, 
17 ; pre^nt at the feast'if iiliaradwSja, 
38; a hillTrJw f||nou^or its beautiful 
women, 38, note • « 

Ganes^ gi>d of good luck, 64; worship 
of, ib. 

Ganges, ««irship of by Sit% 33 
Garvock, G|pern!, his campuign againrt 

the tribes of the Mahabun mountains, 

,*70 . 

Gayatri, or invocatlin of the sun, 416, 

note I 

George II., Bolaji Rao Peisliwa sends 
angry letters l.>, 336 

Georgia. Russian agre.ssioa in, 430, note 
Ghdts, the western, ipo . 

Ghari-ud-din, a representative of the 
Sunnis, _ 279; appointed Viiier at 
Delhi, ib. ; dctliroifcs Ahmad .Shah, 
2S0 ; places ALtmghir on the throne, 
ib. ; reino>(gd by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
tb.', siibvert-._thc Afghan power, 

335 ; a hercdiiaty binini, ib , mie ; in¬ 
trigues with Balaji Ra 1, 335 ; procecd- 
* ings at Delhi, 3^7; puts Alamglur to 
death, 33U ; flight and perpetaalexile, 
ib. 

Gitazni, the court of hlahmdd, 75. See 
Mahiniid 

Gheriah, capital of the piratical Angrias, 
359; exfiecktion against, under Chve 
and Watsun, 336 ; conduct of the Mah- 
rattas, tb, 

Ghilzais, children of a concubine, opposed 
ti the Abdalis, ^42; driven to the 
mountains. ib.‘, risings checked by 
Futih Khan, 547 i massacre the 
L'inglish in the Ktuuber Pass. 559 
Ghor, Afghan fortress of, 77 ; rc-appear- 
ance of the name in Gour, 540, note 
Ghorkas. See Nipal 
Gholab Singh, the Jainu RstJa. 591: his 
uegotiatii.nswith Sir Henry Hardinge, 
597: buys Kashmir and^amu. 598 ; 
recognised as MahiTaja, rb. ; his Re¬ 
bellious subjects, 599 * 

Gholani Husain Ali, his description of 
Shitab Rai.^ jar. 325 

ChoIafa«Kadir, honible outn^s cnml 
mittcd*at Delhi by, 391: his flight, 
capture, and death. 39a 
Gillespie, General, prompt acti-m at the 
Velnre mutiny, ^53; death, in the 
first Ghorka camnaign, 474 
Guri-vraja, identical w 4 h Kajagriha, 39, 
tufie 

Goa, founded by Albitt^uerque, 104; 
Viceroy of. sends a missu n to Bengal, 
X05: in the sixteegth century. 106-11; 
the exchange, 107; social life at, t’b. ; 


great commerdal wealth, 108 ; cx^nui- 
tiire in G>ia, ib. ; government, civil and 
ecclesia-ttical, 108-9 • visit of Delia 
VaUe, X09; inhabitants, tb.’, reLgiqus 
shows, 109, sio; ecdesiastical in¬ 
fluences in, no. Ill 

Goddard, Colonel, sent by Warren 
Hasungs from Calcutta through 
Ccn^.il India to the Mahratta 
countiy, 365 : bis movements after 
the convention at Wurgaum, ib. ; 
Operations in the first hlahratta war, 
566 

Godwin, General, his expedition to Ran¬ 
goon in the second Burmese war, 611 
Golk .nd.t, a Muhanimadan kingdom in 
the Dekhan, 93 ; all.ance <<f the Sultan 

with Kam Kai of Vijayanagar, 96; 

Cinquered by Aurangzeb, 181; yearly 
rent to. paid by the Kngiish at Madras, 
191. 192 

Oomastas or native agents, outrageous 
proceedngs m Bengal, 296 _ 

Gough, bir Hugh, takes the field against 
Gi^alior, 568; wins ibe battle of 
Maliarajiiorc, 569 ; battle of Moodkee, 
596, postpones operations against the 
rebellion of Mi'ilraj in Multan, 602 ; 
ciirninands the AigLsh army at Rani- 
tiuggur and ChikanwalLth, 603, 604 : 
wins the battle of Guzerat, 604 
Gour, Afghan capital of Bengal, 80; 
perhaps named from the Afghan 
stronghold of Ghor, 122, note 
Grseku^aktrian kings in Central Asia, 

52 

Graves, Brigadier, at Delhi during the 
mutiny, 636. 637 ; forced flight, 638 
Greathed, Brigadier, pursues the rebel 
sepoys from Delhi, 657 
Gugguii Singh, paramour of the queen 
of Nipal. reported prime mover in the 
murder of Matfibar S.ngh, ^85: a 
member of the Chountna ministry, 
lb. ; threatened hy the heir-apparcnt, 
5S6; murdered, ib. 

Guha, the Bhil Raja, entertains Rdma, 
33: his entertaininenr of Bliarata, 37 
GuiiiWacama river, thu real northern 
boundary of the Carnatic, 233, wie 
Gungadbur Sbastri, Brahman imnister of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, his niisrion 
to Poona. 479: his strange reception, 
ib. ; his murder, ib. 

Guntoor Circar, 315, nofe; rented to the 
English by Bosalut Jung, 37r ; and to 
Mtihammad Ah by the English, 37a; 
restored to the Nizam by Warren 
Hastings, 374 

Guptas, succeed to the dynasty of Ka« 
nishka, 53; possibly children of the 
Graeko-Baktrians, join the Rajpfits 
again-'t the Indo-Scythians 54 ; victory 
at l^hror i6.i their disappearaiKOi £b. 
Guru Govind, or I'ugh Baliadur, 304; 
his work among the Sikhs, 587; bis 
execution, ib. 
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Gurus, reIij[ioas teachers among the 

Jjralimans, 0 ^; liinilu ^ints. 157, 

their wremonies of initiation and con- 
iinnati'jn, 415, 416; their m'>ney de¬ 
mands. 416: and visitations, ib ; satires 
against them, 417; Gurus among the 
Sikhs, 588 

Giuerat, c nquered by Ali-ud-ii^n, 82; 
Sultan of, calls in the Turks against 
the Portuguese, 106; defeat of the 
Turks. ib.\ Sultan of. invades Chitdr, 
130 ; driven out by flumayuii, i6.\ 
Jehangfr's description of 14^; Gaekwar 
of, a Mahratt.'i feudatory, 331; primi¬ 
tive aditiinisiration of Mr. Forbes, 366, 
367; districts made over to Mahadaji 
Sindia, 377 

Giizcrat, defeat of the Sikhs at the battle 
of. 6 j4 

Gwalior, the capital of Sindia, 364, 
n^te: captured by Captain P iphain. 
366 ; n m-.ntervention p jHcy of Lord 
Williann Pcn'inck, 537 ; civil war 
stopped by intervention, 528; the go- 
vermnent rem:>ftelicd by L ird Kllcn- 
boroiigh, ib.’ appointment of a council 
of regency, 5617; reduction of the army 
and formati jD of a Gwalior contingent, 
ib. ; rev It of the* contingent, 660 ; 
defe.at of the rebels, 661. See Sindia 
and Tantia Topi 

Gymn ^sophists, or naked philosophers, 
49 


H. 

Hafiz Khai4, the Rohilla Afghan ruler, 
his dealings with the Mahratta.s, 35. ; 
demands ul Shuja-ud-dauli^ the Naw- 
ah Vizier of idude. 353 ; interference 
of Warren Hastings, 354; defeat and 
death of. 353 

Haileybury, establishment of the College 
4<5 

Hdji Ahmad, the favourite of Shuja 
Khan, 364 ; jeal <usy of Mustafa Khan 
the Afghan, 367: horrible death at 
Patna, ii • 

Ha nilt n. Captain, his description cf 
Calcutta, 300 ; st>c.al li'e of the English, 
/b.; ref.act iry Kaja.s in Bengal, ib, 

Hamilt >n. Or., arc •mpanies the English 
mi sion fro n Calcutta to Oellii, aro; 
heals the disease of Karrukh Siyar, 
the Moghul king at Delhi, ib,; his 
death at Calciiiia, ib. nate. 

Hanuman, the monkey hero, 41 ; helps 
K&ma against Rdvana, ib .; mission to 
SitA, ib. ; worsMpped as a god, tb. nete ; 
his burning tail. 41, 43; dramatic 
represeotaton of. 43, etate; his temple 
on the western GhAts. tia 

Bardmge, Sir Henry, Governor General 
of India, 570; unprepared for the Sikh 
invasion, 595; present at the battle of 
Moodfcee, bis negotiations with 


GhoLib Singh, Raja of Jamu, sqy; 

raised i-)ihc jjccrage, 5Q8; sells Kashmir 

to Gholao Sinjp^h, lA. ; refuses to-create 
a subsidiary force, or to keep UritLsh 
troops in the Punjab, ib, ; bis com. 
protmse with the Lahore durbar, 599; 
appointment of a British Resident at 
Lah-ire and council of regency, ib.; 
miscellaneous meiuures, iw; returns 
to England, * 

Hari Pant,^onim»ider of the Mahratta 
contingent, 395; his grasping demands 
iipun Lord Cornwallis, ib. 

Hartley, Clh>fAin, acenr^anies the 
Bombay expediiion to 4 P^,una, 365; 
repulses the Mahrattas, ib.; protests 
against the cunventiun of Wurgaum, 
ib. . 

Harris, General, commands the British 
army in the last wm- against 'i'ippu, 
Sultan <,{ Mys »re, 406 

Hast,nApiir, city of. where situated, i; 
extent of Raj uniuiown, 3; occurted 
by RajpAts, ib ; to all appraran^ e an 
Aryan col my, ; reign of Mahaiaja 
Santanu, ib ; succession of PAndu the 
pale, 4; of l!)hritarAshtra the blind, ib ; 
of Yudhishthira, 23; myAical presence 
of Krishna. 25 

Hastings, _ Warren, his fimpHcity and 
moderation, 384 rie/r; sides witia 
Vansittart in condemning the claim of 
the Company's servants to trade in 
Bengal duty free. 296, duel with a 
member of the Calcutta Cnunril, 298 ; 
appointed governor of Bengal, 328; 
Confused history of his^ government. 
349; his previous career, ib. ; his re> 
forms in the revenue admmistratuin, 
349; in the Judicial, 350: refuses to 
rest re Muhamiiiad Reza Khan to the 
p<)>t I f deputy Nawab. ib.; his dealings 
with the Nawab V<zier of Oude, 353, 
3^4 ; lays_ h msulf open to the charge 
of torriipri n. 3^4 ; n it to blni>ie for the 
Rotiilla atrocities, ib. ; acpoin’s Mr. 
Middlrton Resident at T.iitclinot^' 35^; 
appunted G .vertior-General > f India, 
355- 35® ; three new members of coiinHl 
sent out from England. 356; vi lent 
and yinolctives opprjsitii'ti of Philip 
Srancis. 357; out-voted ib.; condemns 
the iiiterfen'nce of Bristow, the suc¬ 
cessor of Middlet n at Lukhn w, 358 ; 
accused by Niind-komar. 35^; decuiies 
to meet the charge.^, ib.; ac against 
Niinl.k jinar, lA.; arrest and execuiiott 
of N und-k miar for forgery, 360; war 
with the Mahrattas. 363; secures a 
majority m the Calcutta council, lA.; 
sends Goddard across India from Cal¬ 
cutta to the Mahratta Country, 365: 
resigns the post f»f Governor-General 
and withdraws his resignatu n, 367; 
duel with Fra<icis, 368: dRcovers the 
hostile confederacy of'Hyder Ali, th« 
Nizam, and the Malwatus against the 
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British eoverament in India, 373; his 

spiriied prcceedinKS, 374; empty trea* 

sury, ib ; dealinjfs with Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares, 375: narrow eiicape 
at Benares, ik .; suspicirius negotiations 
with A'^of-ud-daula. Nawab Vixier of 
Oude, 376; his rttum to Europe, 383 : 
impeachtnent and acqu.ttal, ib ; review 
of the cb^KS, iA, and nate\ sends 
minions 10 1 hibA, 4639 

Hastings, Marquis eft Govelhor-Generat 
of India under the t,tle of Lord Moira, 
4591. bis c nversion from a policy of 
A>‘n-ipte^enti jn as lad^ovm by ttie 
home authorities to that of a para* 
mount power as laid d ^wn by f.ui‘d 
Wellesley, tb.\ remnnstninces with the 
Gh rka rulers of N ipal, 412 ; recovers 
British districts from lift ^ipalese, 
4734 plans a cami-aign aga>nst Nipal. 
474; receives the tale \A Marquis of 

^ llastings, 475 ; treaty of Seg wlie, 
476: resolves on the extinction of the 
Hniiharies, 477: provoked at the in¬ 
trigues of Baji Kao^Peishwu^ 481; his 
preparati ns against the Pindharies, 
4S3; res dvos on ui'-aMiing the predate ry 
powcrs'-SiCsdm. Hiilkar, and Aniir 
Khan, 483; neg tiatiuns with Sindia, 
ib ; ign,. res bmdia’s treachery, 484: 

^ breaks up the I'indhari system, 4H5; 
thwarted by B.aji Kao Pcishwa, the 
Kaja of Bel ar, and the army of Holkar, 
486; c. nstructs a new imi^rial system, 
492. 493 : resolves on tlie extinction of 
the d nvnion of the Petshwas, 494; 
final decision, 495 ; his settlement of 
Holkar’s nate, ib.\ success of his 
P’licy, 495, 496 ; cducaton of the 
natives, 49b ; dealings with the Nizam, 
ib.: sanctions the pr. •ceedmgs of Palmer 
and C >., 497; nis err T, 498; leaves 
India, ib.; reproached by the Directors, 
tb.: rcsusciUttion of the Raja of Satara 
as a f-udatory but not as a sovereign, 
495, 616 

Havelock, General, joins Colonel Neill 
at Allahabad, 64S; his early career 
and characteristics, ib.: hiS advance 
on C!aW’niJore, ib.\ defeatOfana Sahib 
at .CaWnpore. 649 b ent#s the Pt,v 
tion, departute for Lukhnow, 
fads to relieve Luckn iw, 451; his 
victory at Bilhoi-r, tb.: return to Cawn- 
p.'rc, ib.: joined by Sir James Outrain, 
658; iKlvunces to Lokhnuw,/A: relieves 
the garrisuii, 659; his death and bur,al, 
6 ( 3 o 

Hawkins, Captaiti. his mission to 
Jehaiiglr, (43; forced return from 
Agra, ib. 

Hay's and Amyatt's deputetion to 
Monghyr, 298; kept as a hostage, 
«99 > perishes ui the massacre at Patna, 
302 

Hearsey, General, fxpostulates with the 
sepoys at Barrackpure respecting the 


greased cartridgss, 632; suppresses the 

liiubny uf Munijal rmidy, Otj 

Heath, commander of an English fleet 
in India, 198; his ill-judged naval 
operations against the Moghuls, igS, 

He'^r, Bishop, his tranNlation of a 
Mahgatta ballad. 480 

Heiriu, Hindu minister of an Afghan 
sovereign, 127: killed by Bairam 
Khan, 128 

Herdt conquered by Ahmad Shah 
Duranf, 543; a^ bone of contention 
beMA^een Afghanistan and Persia, 549 
ana note; seized by Futih Khan, ib ; 
a bv.ne of contention between Great 
Britain and Ru'^sia, 551; descriptu n 
of the fortress, ib., note; besieged by 
I’ersia, 55a; complicaii ns at, 555; 
withdrawal of the English Envoy, 
ib.; dilBcidttes between England and 
I'ersia respecting, 627; Yakub Khan 
governor, 677 • 

Herbert Cajitain, defends Attock against 
the Afghans, 603 

Hidimba, a raniiibal Asura, slain by 
Bhiina, 9; his sister. Htdtinbi, marries 
Bnima. lA—an ^llegorical fiction ex¬ 
pressing hostilit^^gaicst the Buddhists, 
a., note 

Hill-tnbes, non-Kindus, 60 

Hiiiiinuc Bahadur, a military Gum, 391, 
note; asso,iated with AL Bahadur, 
ib ; deserts to the Kngbsh, ib. 

HiP'^us, their religion, 54; popular 
deities, 64 

Hindu literature, 68-73; its constituents 
(non-histurical), 68, 69; Hindu revolt 
at Delhi against Islam. 85, 86; rebel¬ 
lion in Bengal aga.nst the perseen'i, ijs 
of Aurangzeb, 199 

Hindu Rao, house of. at Delhi, 655; a 
furg >tten celebrity, ib., note 

Hiouen-Thsang, a Buddhist monk fmro 
China. 56; his pilgri>nage to India, 
lA; his descripti^^n of the people of 
India. lA; mem-'ties of the MahA* 
Bhdrata, ib .; present ai _ the great 
fesAval of imperial alirc.giving at Alla¬ 
habad, 57; residence in the huge 
monastery at Nalanda, ib. 

Hira Singh succeeds his father Dhtfin 
Singh as minister at Lahore. 593; places 
Dhulip Singh, infant son of Runjeet 
Singh, on the throne of Lahore, 593: 
murdered, lA 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, commands the 
Madras army in tlw Pindhari war. 
483; pursuit of the I^ndharies, 493 

Hbit-dau, or supreme council of the 
Burmese, 515 

Hodgsi n, Mr,, Resident at Khatmandu, 
576; his entangderaent, ib. 

Hudson, Captain, arrests the Moghul 
king of Delhi. Bahadur Shah, 657: 
shoots the two princes, lA 

Holcombe, Caption, voyage to Patna. 
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264: the baskets of human heads, 
263 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao the Flrst.^ tounder 
of the familv ai8. 34^ ; his death, 
343; his widow, Adah Bai. ib, 

Holkair, Tukaji Rao the First, commands 
the army of Ailah Bai, 343; sent to 

Sindta by Nana Famavesf, 391 i 
SindU demands his recall, 398: de¬ 
feated by De BoiKne, 399 ; his death, 

Taswant Rao, an illegitimate 
son of Tukaji Rao the First, 431 ; his 
early predatory exploits, z^.; defeats 
Sinaia and the Pei^hwa m the *Daitle 
of Poona, 43Z ; sets up another Peish- 
433 » mv.ted by Daulat Rao 
Sindia and^ the Bh'msU Kaja of 
Nagpore to join them in a war against 
the English, 434; craftine'^s cf his 
proceedings, ib.. his position outside 
the pale of Wellesley's political 
systeg}, 439 ; objections of the Eng¬ 
lish to a protective alliance, 439, 
440; his predatory instincts, 440; h>s 

£ tendering ravages in Malwa and 
tajpdtana. ib.; his alarm at the victories 
of the English, ib ; rebulTed by General 
Lake, 440; amgSnt demands and 
threats, 441; campaign of Lake in 
Rajpdtana, ib.; retreat of Monson, 
442; H(/lkar'.s advance to Muttra, 
Delhi, and Bhiirtixtre. 443 ; defeated 
by General Lake. 443 444; unfortunate 
policy of Sir George Barlow, 449; 
arrogant pretensions of Ja>want Kao 
Holkar, 449, 450; driven mad by 
brandy, 454; interference of Amir 
Khan, the Afghan, 455 ; his death, 457 
Holkar, Mulhar Rao the S.iCond, 
adopted by the widow of Jaswant 
Rao, 457 ; regency of the widow, ib. ; 
sympathises with the Piiidharies, 482 ; 
the government _ at the mercy of the 
army, 485 ; bemnning of hostilities, 
486; murder 01 the queen-mother by 
the soldiery. 492; defeat of the army 
of Holkar by Sir Jolm Malcolm at 
Mehidpore, tb. ; settlement of the 
govemnient of Indore by Lord Hast¬ 
ings, 495; death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar the Second, 528 
Holkar, Hari Kao. claims to succeed 
Mulhar Kao on the throne of Indore, 
528; recognised by Lord William 
Bentinck, ib. ; his death, 569 
Holkar, Tukiyi Rao the Second, if 
regular installation of, 569; the present 
MahAr^a of Indczre, ib. tuft* 

HoIwelL Sir. L.Z., voyage to Patna, 
264: the basKets of human heads, 265; 
present at Calcutta during the siege, 
ajt; summoned before SuraJ-ud-dauU, 
ii. ; survives the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, 272; succeeds Clive as governor 
of the English settlements in Bengal, 

•87 


Home, Lieutenant, blows up the Kashmir 
gate at Delhi, 656 
Honahwar. See Onore 
Hughli, English factory at, 197; re¬ 
moved ti> Calcutta, 199; headquarters 
of the Moghul Foujdar, 261; captured 
by CLvc and Watson, a/Jj CuriOUS 
detail in the capture of. 273, xete 
HumAyun. son uf BAber, eaucceeds to 
the throne qf ILAlustan, 125; a bad 
MuliamiAidan, fA ; gulled by Sher 
Khan the Afghan, S25, 126; inter¬ 
ference in KajpAt affa rs, yO ; gift of 
the braedbt, ib.; defeated by Sher 
Khan and flies into Persit, ib.: Rfteen 
years' exile, 127; return to Delhi, ib.; 
death, ib. ' 

Husain AlLKhan, the younger Saiyid, 
helps to place Farrukh Siyur on the 
throne ^ of Delhi, 208; exposed to 
hostile intrigues of Farrukh Siyar. ib ; 
expedition to Jaipur. 209; appointed 
Vi<?eroy of the Dckhan, ib ; defeats 
llaud Khan. ib. ; marches to Delhi 
with an army, of Mahiattas, 211; 
assassinated, 212 
Hyderabad. See Nizam 
Hyder Ali, a Naik hi the lfervi'’« of the 
Kaja of Mys(-re. 244; excites the 
jealousy of the English by his leanings 
towards the French, 3x5; his riie ty 
p iwer. 316; becomes inaiter of the 
R.'ij cf Myiore, tb ; joined by Niz.v.n 
Ali, 317 ; invasion of the Carnatic, ib.; 
:ne c< nfederates defe.ileJ, ib., plot 
and counterplot, ib. note ; successes, 
318 ; treaty at Madras, ; a natural 
enemy (if the Mahrattas, 340—342, 
note; avrkward diplomatic relutiims 
with the English, 345; becomes the 
most formidable power jn the penin- 
.siila, 370 ; his wrath against the Eng¬ 
lish, 370, 371 ; recejitton of Swartz, 
the missionary, ib .: invades the Car¬ 
natic, 373, 373; hostile confederacy 
with the Mahrattas and Nizam All, 
373; his army, ib. note; defe.xted by 
Eir Eyre Coote. 374; death of. 377 ; 
c^ractor and home life, ib. ; fail of 
his dynasty, 407; alive to the value 
of Pariala; t^ixtiHote; the founder of 
Bangalore, 412; aggressions an Cooig, 

531 


Ikksri, capital of Venk-tana Naik, iii, 
112; visited by Della Valle, 1x2-114 
Impey, Sir Elij.xh, Chief Justice in Ben- 
350 ! and condemnalton of 
Nuna-komar, ib, \ a Judicial murder, 

3*10 

India under the Rajas, s ; Greek and 
Roman knowledge of, 54, 55; con- 
di'i'.n in the sevinth century, 58; 
religious revolutions, ib. 
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Indore, the cafntal of Holkar, 36,4, note ; 
foundation of, 431; mutiny at, 65a; 
contemplated annexation by Lord 
Kllcnborough, 566. See Holl^ 
Indo-Scyihian king<i in India. 52, 53 ; 
defeated by the Kajpiits and Guptas, 

54 

India, Vaidik personification of the 

firmament. 6a 

Indra>prastffla. (Ddhi), founded by the 
Pdndavas, 13 • * » 

Indus, river, corssed by Alexander the 
Great. 47 ; invoked as Saraswati in the 
Vaidik hymns, 64 ^ 

liavradi, th^rive" and valley of, 500 

• 

J. 

* 

JA.GA.T Seth, the great banker of Mur- 
shddabad. 26s 1 his family insulted by 
Sarfar&z K.han, 266; jo.ns in a Hindu 
* and Moghul plot for the destruction 
of Sarfai'iz Khan and elevation of 
AUvardi Kban, ib, ; joins with M ir 
Jafir at Plassy ih the cunspiracy 
against Suraj-ud-daula, 274, 275 
Jaghlr, an e.state given in lieu of a 
salary, i3», 139 

Jains, religion of, 80, 90; conversion of 
Jain Kajas to Hrahmanism, tb, 

^aipnl, R.aja of the Piipjab. 73; de¬ 
feat^ by Mahmud of Ghazni, ib.‘, 
death and suicide, tb. 

Jaipur, Jai Singh, Raja of, his sub- 
mistdon to Akbar, 131; v.acil1alc.s 
during the wars between the sons 
of S^h ^ehan, 159; deceived by 
Aurongzeb. 170 ; liis son a hostage at 
Delhi, 17a; plans the escape of Sivaii, 
ib. 

Jaipur, Aurangzeb collects Jezya in, 178; 
submission to Farnikh Siyar, 209; con¬ 
tributions levied by Jaswant Rao Hol¬ 
kar,450; the protective treaty with Eng¬ 
land annulled, ib. ; quarrels with Jodh¬ 
pur, 45^, 456 ; wai and anarchy under 
the policy of non-intervention, 525; 
^pe of a dissolute Hindu Kinl, tb .; 
forced interference of the British 
government, ib. ; councilipif Thnkurs, 
a fiulure, 526; infatdhtion of Bentinck, 
death of the Rdni. and poisoning uf 
the Mahdraja, 520; murder of Mr. 
Blake, ib. 

Jainu l^jas at the court of Tjahore, 5^, 
591; ^rnu and Kashmir bought by 
frholab Singh, 598 
JanoJi Bhonsla. See Bhonsla 
Jaswant Singh, Kiya of Marwar, 
maxnes a aail^htcr of Shah Jehan, 
ts9; fury of his qit^n on his flight 
firotn the battle of Xljain, 160; accom¬ 
panies Shatsta Khan in the war against 
Sivaji the Mahratta, 168 ; auspect^i of 
treacherous deal^^ with Sivaji, ib. 
Jita, Hiliduised Scythians, threaten 


Delhi, 345; found a principality at 
Bhurtpore in Hindustan, ia.i Suraj 
Mai, the Jdt hero of the eighteenth 
century. 346; wars amongst hi$ sons. 
ib.: contributions levied by the hlah- 
raitas, 347 

Java, Ixird Minto’s expedition to, 457; 

captured by the £nglbli and restored 

to tl»f Dutch, ib. 

Jehana'jad, thu new city of Delhi built 
by .Shah Jehan, 155 

jehandor Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Delhi, 207 ; a low drunkard under the 
tutelage of ZulfiKar Khan, ib.; de¬ 
feated and slain by Farrukh Siyar and 
the tw<> Saiyids, 208 

Jehangir, or Selim, son uf Akbar,^ 140! 
rebels against his father, ib ; implicated 
in the assassination of Abiil FazI, and 
poisoning of his father, ib. ; his vices, 
141; revenge on his son Khuzru, ib.; 
horrible execution of the followers 
of Khuzru, 142. infatuated by N6r 
Mab.iI, the “light of the Iharera,** 
ib ; his reception of Captain Haw¬ 
kins, 143 ; of Sir Thiimas Roe, 
14;. 146; becomes suspicious of the 
Khan Khandn, 146; shameless at¬ 
tempts at poistming, 147; drinking 
bout on his birthday, lA; punishment 
of wine-dnnkers, 148 ; imperial progress 
from Ajtnir towards the Dekhan, ib,; 
wonders of his camp. 149; riturn to 
Guzerat and Delhi, ib ; description of 
Guzerat, &c., 149, 150; head-quartets 
at Lahore, 150 ; his four sons, ib.; re¬ 
ported death. 151 ; defeat of Shah 
Tehan at Delhi, 152; capture of Je- 
hangfr by the Kajpdts, ib.; sudden 
death, ib.; nominates Bu 14 k., son 
Khuzru, to succeed him as l'.idldiah, 
ib. 

Jews, parallelism between their history 
and that of the Afghans, 683, note 
Jeypore. See Jaipur 
Jezya, a religious capitation tax imposed 
by Aurangzeb, 177 ; attempts to collect 
it in Rajpfitana, 178: collected by 
Avi^ngzeb at Surat, 7,^4 
Jhanu lapses to the British government, 
620, note; mutiny at, 642; treach¬ 
erous massacre of Europeans by the 
Rdni, 642 ; death of the R&nl in male 
attire, 663 

Jharokha, or public window of Akbar. 
138; at Dcllii, 165 

Jhota Ram, the Jitin Iiankcr at Jaipur, 
the paramour of the Riinf, 525; de¬ 
lude- Lord William Bentinck. 51^; 
suspected of priisoning the Mahfirqja, 
lA; f reed to resign the pi»t of minis¬ 
ter. lA; implicated in uie murder of 
Mr. Blake, rA 

jinjeera, Abyssintans of, <330; their 
hereditary chiefs, or Settees, protect 
Mecca pilgrims against pirates, ib. 
JiqjiorCHiigeo, foirtresa of, in the Carnatic, 
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a bone of contention between ZtilRkar 
Khan and Kant Raja, 196; captured 
by Bussy, 3481 and noie ; surrendered 
by the French, 387 

Jirgah, or c <uncil of elders amongst the 
mountain tribes of the Sukuman moun¬ 
tains, 667 

Jodhpure, Rajput kingdom of. See Mar- 
war • 

Johur, Rajpdt rite of, performed at 
Chitdr, 83. 12b 

Joouere, a Matiratta fortresit, the birth- 

placp of Sivaji, 165, 166; visited by 

Ur. Fryer, 194. 195 

Jtillunder D ab. in the Punjab, taken 
over by the British govemiiicnt after 
the first Sikh a ar 598 

Jung Bahadur the fun 'US Ohorka chief 
at KhatinanJu. rxc.ies the ‘^p.te of the 
heii>apparent if Nipal, 581; boa^ts 
of the munirr of Mai 4 bar Singh, 485 ; 
becomes niiliUtry mau^ter at Khat- 
mandu, tb., twte ; all-powerful in Ni¬ 
pal, sfS ; suh>f iiuent career, ib. 

JuDgpens of Bhutan, 672 


K. 

KXbitl, conquered b^Akbar, 139 ; mas¬ 
sacre • fa Moghul army in the Khaiber 
Pass. 174; mysten us r.utbrcak und;.r 
the missing br ,thcr of Auningzcb, ib.\ 
captured by Nadir Shah. 332; its sur¬ 
render by the Kuzzd'r ashes t> Ahmad 
Shah Abdah, 543 ; taken by Dost Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, 550; invaded by the 
English in the first Afghan war, S54 i 
British ocenpati n f, 55^ ; insurrection 
at, 557, ^58 ; dlstrac ions in, 560; 
second Brit.sh ncciitation under Pol¬ 
lock, 563; reception of a ilriiisiimissi n 
refused hy Sher Ali Khan, 683; and 
repulsed. 683 ; _ treacherous attack on 
the British Residency, ib, 

Kahror, battle of. 54 
Kaikeyf, youngest queen of Da<aratha, 
39; her wrath at the installation of 
Kdma as Yuva-raja, 30; i^joles 
Dasaratha, ib. 

K^ar. reign ng dynasty of fshahs of 
P« ista, qtian't Is w.th the Zend party, 
439; triumph of. 434. 430 
Kalars, the caste of. 60: included in the 
people of Jdarawar. 431, note 
KdH (.Pgrvari). her place m the worship 
of the Turanians, €0 ; worshipped by 
the Brahmans as a divine mother. 65 ; 
the mythical fmnder of the right and 
left *“ hands,** 414 
Kiliddsa, author of Sakdnk'fUd, 69 
K&ma. Hindu god t f love, 64 
Kam Baksh, youngest son of Aurangztb, 
a Christian Sultan, 303 ; death in buttle, 
ib. . 

KAmpilya, the dty of Drupoda, so ; the 
modern Kampil, t’A, not* 


Kamran Mirza, son ^ Mahmdd Shah, 
Amir of Kibul, his jealousy of the 
minister, Futih Khan, 549; blinds 
Futih Khan with hot needles. 550; 
murder of Futih Khan, ib,\ flight of 
Kamran to Herd', ib.x becomes ruler 
of HerAt, 553; his treacherous plots 
ib. \ his ingratitude tiurardstlie English, 
555 

Kanara, kingdom of^oo: tfte country of 
Venk-tapa Ifail% 111 : a type of a 

T-lindu Kaj in ^mtltern India, iia; 

Raja of, see Venk-tapa. 

Kandahar caniuied by Nadir^hah, ssa ; 
plots of tnc Barukzais 54A; nias- 
sacre, ib.\ captured by the r.ngli'ih, 

55-f t 

Kaiiishka, or Kancrke, founder of the 
latest dyqpsty i-f Indo-Sc>thian kings, 
33 ; brought Persian w rship of the 
bun into India, ib. ; liberal patron of 
Buddhists, ib 

' Kan.aij i>n the Ganges, Aryan king* 
dom of, a; th» ancient Panchala, 
5; empire of, 56; Mah&mja fJ, lord 
paramount of she Rajputs, 77 ; Cele¬ 
brates the Swayamvara ufhisdaughicr, 
77, 78: invites ttie Afgh^s t > capture 
Uelhi, 7S ; overihrown by Muhaiiiniad 
Ghori. ib. : rebilhon in. 150 
Kap.la, Raj i f. ass ci.'ited with the early 
life of S^ya Muni, 43 * 

Kama, a fi iend of Duryodhana, 7 ; his 
ign jblo birth as the ^un ■ f a chanoieer, 
ib. ; challenges Arjiina at thecxhihili m 
of arms. ib. ; is made a Raja by Dury- 
odiinna. ib. ; rebuffed by the Pandavas. 
ib. ; bends the b w at tnw Swayamvara 
of Dmupadi, 1 x; xebutfed by Dratipadi, 
fb : kilkd by A-juna, 21: rc-appears 
in the iiangts. 27 
Karnata. old cmpi.e of, 176. ftaie 
Karra, Ala-ud-din governor of, 80; as- 
saMunation of Jelal-uJ-din, 82 
Kartakeia. god 1 f war, 64 
Karwar, an .Lngli.h factO'y to *he south 
of (ina, 19s: visi ed by Fryer, rb.; 
Sivaji's gove.nmem at. 195 
Ka.shmir, c n(u<red by Akbar, 139; 
attempts 1 f Aiirangzeb to form a navy 
c n ihe 169 : conquered by Ahmad 

Shah Ddrani ought from t.ie 

English by Giiolab Singh, 59B; re- 
btllon, 599 

Ka»siniba/:ir, inland Elnglish factory at, 
363; captured by Navmb >^iraj-ud- 
‘ daula, 370; by Mir Kasi n, 3*0 
Katbasi, revolt against Alexander, 48; 
customs of. 49 

Kauravas, rival kinsmen of the Pdnda- 
vas, X ; jealousy of the Pdndavas, 5 ; 
instructed inarms by Drona, ib. ; cora- 
pas-s the destruction of \he P^davas 
at VXranivata, 9; plot agaiost the 
Pdndavas with SAhuni, 14: the gamb¬ 
ling match, ib. ; invade ViiAia. t8; 
discover Arjuna; slaughtered by 
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the l*indavas in th^ war of the Mah& 
Bhiirata, ax 

KnusalyA. eldest wife of Dasaratha and 
mother of Kama, ay ; her anufcr at the 
exile of her son. 31 ; her vain re¬ 
monstrances, ib. 

Kdveri river, kept asunder from the 
Koleroon by an rmbankment. 235; 
delta of I he two rivers in Tanjorc, io. 

Kiixi, or Mithaiiin^dan judge appo.nted 
to aid the Nawai^^Sy* 

Ke.jne, Sir John, *minai#s the army 
for the occiipatii'n of Kaiml. 55.^ 

Kcrauli; principality, notices of, 

617 • qiiesiion of ad<mtiffh, 618 ; con¬ 
ceded ny#he Court of Directors, ii. 

KhaiVier i’ass, massacre of the Moghul 
ftr ny in. 174.; destruction of the Uniish 


army in 559 • ^ 

Khalifs, the siicces<sors of muhantmad, 
74 • K halifs of Damascus and Bagdad, 


75 

^tialsa, or holy brotherhood of the Sikhs, 
^87, and Mate; condition under Ktin- 
jeet Hingh. 589, 590; gr. wing dis¬ 
orders. 593: goverud by < oiincils of 
five. i6 ; final overinrow of the Kh&lsa 
army. 604; its voldiers under Briiish 
command .<605. .SVr a/xa Sikhs 
Khindava-prastlia. an uncleared jungle 
round Delhi, la; occupied by V 4 gas, 
* 13; Raj of under ihe Pindava;.. ii. 
Khan Jehan, the Afgluin general of 
Shah J'-han, 154 

Khan Khan&n, his intrigues in the reign 
of Jahangir, 144: suspeions respect¬ 
ing. 146; attempts of Jehangir to 
p ason himu 147 

Knarak Sinj^, elde.st son of Runjeet 
Singh, .SI ccceds his father as &la- 
liaraj.a at Lahore. 591 ; takes fright at 
the murder of h.s minister, ib. ; his 
death, ib. 

Khatm-mdii. revolut on at. 465. 467; 
mission of Kirk[>atrick, 466; miss on 
of Knox, 469; revolution at. 470: 
mass,acre. 471 ; fernent during the 
KAbul war, ib. : c i.ncil of fiharadars 
at. 47 1 - 474 ; frequf nt revolu ions at, 
574. S7i; min ster*al complicati ti'at, 
57^- 577 ! pnliiical compmmisc, 577 ; 
irjqjedies, 579 ; a mew nHtiistry. 5S5; 
hnrntde ina-sacre. sS6 • 

Khirki. assaults of Baji Rao Peishwa, 
repulsed by the Knghsh. 488, 489 
Khiva, an Usbeg kingdom, 539 ; Russian 
expe^ ion to. 554 555 
Khokand on the Jaxartes inherited by 
Baber. 124 ; an ll'-btg kingdom', 519; 
Russian advance to. 678 
Khuri n, a Pindhai i leader, 458: throws 
him&elf on the mercy of the English, 
48s 

Kmisr.i. eldest s n of Jehangir. 141; 
favoured by his grandfather, Akbar, 
tb .; excdC' the jeal asy of his father, 
Jehangir, tb.; meaks out in revolt. 


rlS.; its failure, tb.; horrible revenge 
of Jehangir, 143; his reconciliation 
with Jch.ang!r, 149; his asaa&sinatton 
by Shah Jehan, 151 

KicMka, brother of the queen of Virfita, 
17} falls in love with Draup.ad[, tb.; 
slain by Bliltna, ib.: hi-, brothers try 
to bum Draupadi with hts remains, 
18 w 

Kinloch, Captain, futile expedition 
against the Ghorkas of Nipal. 464 
Kinnaras, singers in the heaven of Indra, 
present at the feasi of Bhanidwaja, 38 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, his mission tv 

N^ial, 466 

Knox. Captain, his mission to Khat- 
mandu, 469; its falurc. 470 
Kolhairare, a Mahratta principality, 
331; family of the Rajas of, ib. nate; 
intrigues of Nixam Alt. 341 
Koler.on river, dividing the Moghul 
Carnatic from the H indu, 233 
Koh-i-Baba. mountain vystem in Af¬ 
ghanistan, 540 ; includes ij^e rcM-k 
furiress of Zohak, the demon king, 
ib., note 

Koles of Bengal, outbreak suppressed, 
624 

K r.kan, kingdonyif, 100; Mahrattas of, 

1^5 _ * 

K.irygautn, glorious defence of, 493 
Kosala, Raj of, 28. note 
K. iwal. office^ of, in towns. 145, i8j ; 
criminal jurisdiction, 1S3, 190; oifice 
at Calcutta, e'ii 

Krishmiraj, Raja of Mysore. .S'i'.r 
M> sore 

Krories. revenue officials, introduced by 
Todar Mai. 139: tlieir rapacity and 
oppres-ion. ib. 

Kshatriyas, the military caste in I'-dia. 
II. 13 ; all who die in haiile g me 
heaven of InJra at Swarga, 27, naie; 
one f the four gi'eat ca tes ^9 
Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu 34. 
62; part played by him m the Maha 
Bhirata./^ : supematuriilapptr-arance, 
ib. : expounds to A juna the dnc.iine 
of meteinpsych .si', ib 
Krisffha Rai. Mahdraj,. 01 N.ar'inga, 
91; vengeance against the Sultan of 
ihe DekSan, pf, oa 

Kiibraj Pandev, in favx>ur at Khatmandu, 

581 ; his false step. 581, 584 ; h.s fall, 

582 , 
Kill larga, capital city of the Babmani 

Sultans. 91 

Knnif, one - f the wives of Piindu, 4: 
her c ntest with Madrt as lo Sa^I. ib. ; 
her s ns. ib. 

Kurdlu, battle of, 401 
Kusa, son of Ram.a and Sf'A, 4} 
Kfiiiib-ud-d/n. viceroy «>f Muhammad 
Ghori. 79 : Sultan ■ / Delhi, first the 
s)ave-kiu7s, ib , builds the Kfiiub 
Minar. ib. ; his death. 80 
Kuru-kshetra, the plain of, the scene of 
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the war of the Mah& Bhirata. ao; 
exaggeration an 4 grandeur in the de» 
scription of the battle, 35, 36 
KuVera, god of wealtli, 6^ 

Kuzzilbashes, or Persian colonists, 
placed by Nadir Sliali as a garrison 
in Kdbul, 543; surrender the_ Bala 
Hissar to Ahmad Shah AbdalL, ib. ; 
protect Timfir Shah, 544; slaughtered 
at Kdbul by the Afghan Sunius, 547 


L. 

Lasousdonnais, commander ofa French 
squadron, captures Aladras from the 
English, ; his subsequent fate, ib., 
note - 

Lahore, Jehangfr*5 head-quaiters at, 
150; massacre of princes at, 153; 
intfwrial rr^d to Agra, 184 ; ferment 
during the Kdbul war. 571-572; the 
court And c-apital of Runjeet Singh, 
590; Stkh and Rajpdt factions at, 
590, 591: settlement of the govern¬ 
ment by Lord Hardinge, ^gS, 599; 
compromise with Lord Hardinge, 599, 
< 5 oo 

Lake, General, Lord Wellesley’s instruc¬ 
tions to, 435; his campaign in Hindus¬ 
tan, 437; its conclusion, 438; rebulTs 
Jaswant Rao 11 olkar, 440; prefiaratinns 
against Holkar, 441; in Kajpdtana, 
ib. ; defeats Hollcar and besieges 
Bhurtpore, 443: reduces Hclkar to 
submission, 449; disgust at liolkar’s 
pretensions, 449 450 ; indignant at the 
annulment of the protective treaty 
With Jaipur, 450 

Lakshmana, second son of Dasaratha. 
29: accompanies K&ina on his exile, 
3a ; drives bird to Chitra-kuta, 43 

Lakshmt, the go..dess of prosperity, 64; 
worship of, to. 

Lally, Count de, arrival at Pondicherry, 
284; capture of Fort St, David, 
and recall of Bussy, 385 ; suspic.ous 
of Jtussy, ib, ; desperate situation at 
Pondicherry, ib., siege of Fon St. 
George, 285, 280; retreat, 286; defeat 
at Wandiwish. ib. ; capitulatii n at 
Pondicherry, 287 ; melancholy end, ib. 

Lai Singh, paramour of the queen, and 
minister at Lahore, 593; his treachery 
to the Sikh army. 505; moves to 
Ferozeshahar. ib. ; flight at Moodkee, 
596; flight fr m Ferozeshahar, ib ; 
recognised as prime minister by Lord 
Hardinge. 599: bis treachery in Kadi- 
mlr, ib.; his downfall, ib. 

Lamas, or Buddhist abbots of Lbassa 
and Digarchi. 4^ 

Lambert, Commodore, his mission to 
Rangoon, 610; deceived and insulted 
by the Burmese oflicials, dio; begins 
the second Burmrae war, 6zs 


Landour built on territory ceded by 
Niyxil, 476 ^ 

Langhi>rn, Sir William, governor of 
Madras, 192 

Lank.!, the modern Ceylon, the.abode 
of Kdvana, the demon Raja of the 
Rdkshasas, 40 

Laswari, General Lake's victoiy at, 
438 

Lava, son of Rdma ^d Sit#, 43 

Law, M.. ex-gOVer||(r(.f the French set¬ 
tlement a^handernagore. supports the 
Shalizada and Nawab Vizier of Oude, 
279; his helpless condiiion,^S2 

Lawrence, 9 boige, an hostage *10 the 
first Afghan war, 599, tSie; carried 
off prisoner at Peshawar by Afghans 
and bikhs, 603 

Lawrence, ^enry, Major of the Beng^ 
Artillery, afterwards General Sir 
Henry. 581, note. 607, note; Resident 
at Khatniandu. 584; prevent*- a mas¬ 
sacre, ib. ; Resident at Lahore, 599 f 
suppresses a rebMlion in Jamu and 
Kashnifr, ib. ; proceeds to England. 
600; Pre-sidentapf the Board of Ad¬ 
ministration at Lahore, 607 ; his s^^m- 
pathies for the Sikh Sirdars, ib ; retires 
from the Board, 60S ; apfRiinted Chief 
Commissioner of Oude. 6a6: prompt 
suppression of the outbreak at Lukh> 
now, 633, 634; preparations f.r th« 
defence of the British Residency at 
Lukhiiow, 641; his death, 650 

Lawrence, .Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Lawrence, Commissioner of the Jul- 
ltit.d>u Doah, 599, note; civil member 
of the Board uf AdmuLstration at 
Lahore, 607 ; first Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, 60S; the saviour of 
Iniia during the sepoy mutiny. 653 ; 
Viceroy of India in -^iiccession to 
I.ord Elgin, 670 j policy in Afghanistaja 
during the fratricidal war, 677, 67^; 
dealings with Sher Ali Khan, ib. ; re- 
tirament and death, 679; his treaties 
with Dost Muhammad Khan. 680 

Lawrence. Major Stringer, takei the 
command of the East India Com- 
pany’.s forces in India during the war 
against France, 24 {; goes to England, 
251; returns toeMadras, 254: opera- 
tirns at 'J’richinopoly, ib. ; worried by 
the dupl-ciiy of Nawab Muhamm^ 
Ali, 255. »S6 . 

Lhassa. the residence of the^Teshu 
Lama. 463; temples at, plundered by 
the Ghorkas. 465 

Lilticr, General Sir John, his position at 
Ferozen ire at the breaking out of the 
first Sikh war, 595 _ 

Lukhnsw in 1857, sepoy mutiny of the 

f rd of May, 633; suppfhssed by_.*»ir 
lenrv l,awrence, 634; preparations 
for defence, 640; the city and canton¬ 
ment, 6ai; Eur. peM and native forces, 
ib. ; outbreak of the-aoth of May, ib. ; 
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IliiSht to D^i, ib .: defence against 
iniitineers am retcls, 649; death of 
Henry LaM-retice on the 4th of July, 
650; assault cf the solh of July, ib .; 
faittire of Havelock in August, 651 ; 
heroism of the besieged, 658; first 
relief by Havelock, ^s^second teLef 
Sir Cohn Campbell, ib .; death of 
ivelopk in November, 660; burial 
tlie Alptnbg|h, ; capture of 
Lukhnow by Out^n, 66b 
Lnshington, Mr., perL>hed in the mas* 
sucre at Patna. 302 
Lyttun, Bord, Viceroy <.,f India, 63 i 


reiie 


M. 


h^ACAnTNSv, Lord, govciAor of Mad- 
Kis, 378; frealy with '1 ippu, Sultan 
■tf My‘«orc, ibr ; capture of Puhcai 
and i^ras. ^b,,note; a.•i^umptlun of 
■ the fevenucs ofjj^the Carnatic, 3781 
proposed reduction’-f the Naw_^ of 
• the Carnatic to a p^eunt pensioner, its 
dubious enuity, 379; seal of the 
Nav.'ab’s creditors. ; rcstoratkm • 
of the Ctunatic ordered by the Board 
of Control, 381; hi? retirement, ib.; 
declines the post of Governor-General, 
338 

•Macanliiy, f.ord, his imperfect story of 
JVllr Jafir's jacktiss, 278; aCi^uits 
lia-stings of money corruption, 382, 
ftoit 

■M.acnaghten, Sir William, appu.nted 
English ntinister and cnvojr at Kdbul, 
5iu'; excites the' dwaffeclim of riie 
Aighans by the abolitii >ti or reduction 
of subsidies, 356;' imprudent removal 
cf the British trodpsr from the Bala 
His&ar, 357; vacillation during Ihe 
,ihsurrecti..n at Kabul. 558; negotiop 
tions With rebel ‘leaders, ib., sm ; 

' attackedfind murdered by ^klmr 
Khan, 559 , 

Maepherson, Sir John, provisional 
. Governor-General in succession to 
WarrtiT «388 

hladhu Rad, f>iurth Peishwa, succeeds 
fatJ^ BaUji %n} (i#lhc throne 
«t*Pocm%' 3^1 Ttihicy of his uncle, 
Ra^. force of*in- 
vesdriiv^ oU. Satmii. sb. t disaffection 
of the Mahtafllt, feudatories, 34a; 

S Uarmls with his unple, ib i imprisoned, 
b .; reconciliatios,' : invades the 
terriionei of Uydet AU, 342: fresh 
'^jtiih biaudcle inflamed by hvs 
mother a^'awit, 343 Hoips Nizam AH 
id his iitvamon of Benur, ib .; his" 
rel^ioiw sg^aticS, ib. f friendly ad¬ 
vances of ine Siiglish '«t Bombay, 
344 \ refusal to part with Salsette or 
Bassein. ib. f awkward alKance 
between the English at ,Madtas and 
Hyder AJi of hfysore, 345; deUh by 


consumption, 348, 360; succeeded by 
bis brotner, Narain Kao, ib. 
hladhu Kao Narmu. seventh Peishwa, 
infant son of Narain Kao, 363, 377: 
hisS suicide, 401 

Madras, visit of Fryer to, S91; origin of 
the town, ib.; yearly rent to Golkunda, 
(9a: surf-b'-a(s, 192: Fort St, 
George, ib. ; Sir William^ Langhum 

g overnor, ‘ib.; p<'pulati< n, ib, i 
ireatened by Mt^huls, 196; bribery 
of 2 ulfikar Khan, ib.; besieged by 
MoghiiUutidcr Didd Khan, ib, ;peace 
at Madras, 197; growing c •inmercial 
iiftliortance, - 230; 'commercial 'esta« 

' bluhiiient, 230. 231; Governor in 
Council and hlay -r’s Court^ 231; 
justices of peace and Pedda Naik, tb,; 
jealousy of the Diitrh. ib. ; “ inter- . 
lopers,*^ ^ 232 ; flourishing trade in 
coium piece goods, 234: tsdiation of 
tiaders, 234, 235 ; captured by the 
French under l,aboi]riloiinai% 2^2 ; re¬ 
stored to the English, 243; interference 
in I'anj ^re. 244 ; war^ with the French 
at Pondicherry. 24^; treaty with 
Hyder All. 318: situ.aiion on the 
^CroRi.indel coast, 320; its individu¬ 
ality, ib.; deb#and djlficuliies of the 
N awab t f the Carnatic, 368; ag¬ 
gression of the Nawab on I’anjore, 
569; L, rd Pigot and Paul Bcnfifcld, 
ib. : imprisonment and death of Lord 
Pigutt J70; Sir 1 homas K umbold 
governor, ib. ; forniidsilile power of 
Hyder Ali, ib.; mission of Swartz to 
Seiingapatam, 371; troubles with the 
Nizam abous Guntoor, ib. ; Mr. 
Wlutehill. governor, 373; invasion 
of Hyder Ali of Mysore, ib.; luic* 
hill deposed by Warren Ha<u:!ig3, 
374; victories of Sir iij're Cooie, r?.; 
Lord Macartney, governor, 378; 
troubles about the Nawab's debt.s, 
380; orders of the Board of C>'nrrol, 
381; corruption and inaction under 
governor Holland, 393; settlement 
of 'I'anj''Tw, 420, 6so; saHlemeot of 
th^Catnatic, 423, 6ao 
Madri, tme of wives of Pitidu, 4; con¬ 
test with Kunti, ib. ; performs Sati, 
ib.; her two s. ns, ib. ' 

Maduals, the sect of, in ^uthem India, 
409, 414: their distinctions and creed, 
ib. 

Magadha, the modem Behar. the 
cmdle of Buddhisni, corresponding 
with the couiury uf R&kshasas and 
Asura-s, 8, note 

Mahdbat Khan, ip; captures Jehangir, 
ib. ; sham burial of Sbah Jehan, 133 
Mahd Bhfirata, war of, iddip an ancient 
Hindu e^AC written in San^rit, z; 
probable date of the War, a; character 
of the war, ao; compdsLuon of the 
poem, 34: religious teaiching of, ib. : 
grandeur and exaggerations of, 23, 

3 A 
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condu^nip scene at the Gan|;es, a6, vj ; 
memories of, in the time of Hioueo' 
Thsani:, 56 

Muhabun mounttun, inhabttei} by Hindu* 
stani fanatics, 667; EnglMh expedi* 
tion under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
d68 

Mahadaji Sindia. 5 *^^ Sindia. • 
Mahadeva. Ste Siva 
Mahlreja, or ** ereat R^a." a 
Mahd, ensured by the English, wo-* 
Mahmtid of Ghazni, invades India, 76 ; 
twelve exiMiditions into Hindustan, 
ib.; defeats the Rajpfits at Somn^th, 
/b. 76; destroys the idol pillar ki the 
temple, 77; returns to Ghazni, /b.; 
his death, tb. 

Mahomet. Stf Muhammad 
Mahrattas, empire atDeoghut conquered 
by Al&*ud*dln, 80-1; rise in the 
Konkan under Sivaji, 165; career 
of Sivaji, 166; organises a system of 
black ttiail or chout, 175bootless 
operations of Aurangeb against, 181; 
wars between Zulfikar Khan and Rdm 
Raja, 396; settlement with Sahu Rao, 
the grandson of Sivaji, 203; bis 
cafiital at ^tara,. tb. ; indefimte 
claims to chout, 10.; rise of the 
Brahman ministers or Peishw&s. eod: 
their power and poUcy, 217; import* 
ance of Mahratta history, a 18; 
military leaders subject to the Brahman 
Petshwas, 219 ; dealings with the Mu¬ 
hammadan powers, ib, ; helplessness 
of the Moghul court at Delhi, ib. ; 
secret relations between the Mahratta 
Petshwas and the Moghul Padishahs, 
aao_; extensive ravages after the in¬ 
vasion of Nadir Shim, 228 invas!.on 
of the Carnatic, 236; dealings with 
the Nawab, 2^7; teke^ Trichinopoly 
by surprise, io.; imprison Chunder 
Sbhib at Satara, ib. ; merdlass inva¬ 
sions of Bengal for the collection of 
chout, 266; treacherous massacre of 
Mahrattas by Nawab Alivardi Khan, 
067; quieted by the promise oL the 
Nawab to pay yearly chout, *68; 
demand arrears of chout from Mir 
Tafir, 279; contest with the Afghans 
lor the MogRul empire, 289, 338; 
horrible ddRmt and massacre at PanU 
Tmt, 290, 330; demaitd chout for 
wngal and mhar from the English, 
313; Clive inclined to pay chrat in 
return for Orisfsa, ib.; general view of 
tbe^ Mahratta empire and its feuda¬ 
tories, 330; three seats of home 

S ovemment — Poona. Satara, and 
Lolhapore, 33« *, four leading ftuda- 
tories—the Gaekwar, Holkar. Sindia, 
and the Bhon-'la R^a of Berar, ib. ; 
tnmrier of power, after the death of 
Sahu, firom the Raja of Satara to the 
Peishwa of Po ma, 332-3 ; administra¬ 
tion of Bal^i Rao, the third Peishwa, 


334; Mahratta wars from Mysore to 
the Punjab, 337 ; cnishiiv defeat at 
Paniput, 339; Mahdu Rao, fourth 
Peishwa, ib. ; miernal distractions, 
340; wars agaiast Hyder Ali and 
Niz.am Ah, ib. : conduct Shah Alam 
to Delhi under Mahadaji Sindia, and 
establbh the Mahratta ascendancy in 
Hindustan, 347-8; wrath■> with the 
English at th^ refinal to pay tribute 
for Bengal' 333 ; threaten to march 
through the Kohilla .country into 
Oude, ib. ; death of Mat^u Rao 
Peishwa, 3M; accession and murder 
of Narain Rao, fifth Pctthwa, ib .: 
succe.ssion of Rughonath Rao, sixth 
Peishwa, : Mahdu Rao Narain, 
seventh J^isbwa, 36a, 377; nego- 

tiationswith the English at Bombay. 
36a; condemned by the Bengal govern¬ 
ment, 363 ; treaty of Purundhur, 1776. 
tb. ; French^ intrigues at Poona, 364; 
Bombay invited tt^ivstore Rughonath 
Rao, tb ; imbay expeditionto Poona, 
36s; convention Wurgatim, ib. ; first 
Mahratta war, 366 ; conlederacy with 
Hyder AH and Nizam Ali, 373; close 
of the first Mahratta war 1 ^ the treaty 
of Salbai, 377; regarded as the most 
formidable power tn India, 3S4; new 
Mahratta kingdom between the Tiinma 
and Gongev founded by Mahadaji 
Sindia, ; F.nglish Resident ap¬ 
pointed at Poona, 387; war between 
the Peishwa and lippu Sultan, 388; 
rivalry brtween Nana Famavese and 
Mahadaji Sindia, 391; dealings with 
Lord Cornwallis during the first war 
against Tlppu, 394; grasping de¬ 
mands, 395; their treachery, 396; 
installation of the Peishwa as the 
deputy of the Great Moghul, 397; 
death of Mahadaji Sindia. 306; crash¬ 
ing demands on the Nizam for arrears 
of chout, 399; Mahratta envoy hmihed 
at^ Hyderabad, 400: defeat of the 
Nizaift at Kurdla, 401; suicide of 
Mahdu Rao Narain. ib. ’. Bail Rao. 
eighth Peishwa, ib. ; intrigues between 
Baji Raq^ Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana^ Fafnavest, 402; reject Lord 
Bfomington's offers of _an English alli¬ 
ance, 405: their rule in Tanjore de- 
/scrihed by Swartz. 421; replies of the 
Peishwa to the offers of Lord Welles¬ 
ley, 427; Mahratta affairs, 4ib, 431; 
defeat of Baji Rao at Poona by Ja»- 
want Rao Holkar, 43s ; flight t-> the 
Bombay president, 4^3; conclusion 
of the treaty of Bassein, ib. ; second 
Mahratta war, ib, t hostiUty of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla, 434; '’campaijm of‘ 
Wellesley and Stevenson in toe Dek¬ 
han, 433; English Victories at Assaye 
ondArgaum, 436; Lake’s campa^ jut 
Hindustan, ^7 ; jlkigtish victories at 
Aflghur and Delhi, ib. : Laswari, 438; 
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Sindia and the BhonsU become feuda¬ 
tories of the JBntish government, ib. ; 
difficulties with Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
430; reduced to submb»ion, 44^, 
449 ; reactioaaty poUcy of Comwaliu 
and Barlow, 4^8, 9; brief interval of 
peace, 451; of the Pindharies, 
457; conquest of the Pindharies 
by L014 Hastings, 476; intrigues of 
mji Rao PeLJftvb. 4f B; murder of the 
Birman minisl^r of ahe Gaekwar, 
479: imprisonment and escape of Trim- 
oukji Dwngtia, 4S0; remonstrances 
th^ Aitish Resident A Poona, 481; 
attitudmof Sindia and Kolkar, 482; 
submission of Sindia, 483: difficulties 
■ with Holkar, 485; duplicity of Kaji 
Kao, 486: treachery, 487 ; hostilities 
begun by the Peishwa, 4 ^; flight of 
the Pei^wa, 489; treachery of the 
Bhon>Ia of Nagporc, 4M ; battle of 
Sitabuldl. ib. ; Mr. Jenkins supreme, 
491, defeat of li)|e army of Holkar at 
Mehidpore, 49a; extinction of the 
Peishwas, 494; settlement with Hol¬ 
kar, 495; success of Lord Hastings* 
policy, ib. ; political relations during 
the adndnistration of laird Amherst 
and loird William Bentinck, 523. 
alto Holkar and Sindia 
Malabar, Rajas of. 89 ; on western coast 
* of India, 99; Malabar proper, too ; 
twelve kings of, ib. ; proper and pil¬ 
grims, loi; susenuniy of the Zamorin. 
103 ; Malabar pirates, 104; visit of 
Delia Valle to the court at Calicut, 
T19; Riu^ sacred in battle, 120 
Malacca funded by Albuquerque, 
104 

Malcolm, Captain John, his mission to 
Pers a, 410; his early career, t^.. note ; 
negotiations with Daulat Rao Sindh*, 

t 38 ; story of^dd Brag,” ib., note-, 
kS haif-hearied irea^ with Holkar, 
449; -ent by Lord Minto on a mission 
to Persia 454, note;^ meets Jlaji Kao 
at Maholi,487; outwitted, ib.', ncgotia- 
tion.s with Tulsf Uaf, 49a; defeats the 
army of H Ikar at Mehidpore, ib. ; final 
settlement • 'f Btqi Kao, 491; 

M^lik Amber, thegAb34fciAn minister 
of Ahmaduagar, 144; defeated ^ the 
Moghul army, 149 

Malik Kafdr, general of Ali-ud-dfn, 
85; plunders Hindu temples in the 
Botllh ib -: notably th se of Madura 
and* My sore, id. i a Hindu converted 
to X'.lara. ib. 

Mdwa. region <- f, 71; relative pos'd m 
of, towards Rajpdtana. tjt, note; 
divided between S,ndia and Holkar, 
064, Hoiee 

Manaris, or hereditary oxen-driyers, 187; 
division into four tribes with caste 
marks, 1187-8;^ women tatooed with 
flowers, 188; identified with Brinjar- 
ries, 39s 


Mandalay, present capital of Burma, 

5x5 

Manel, residence of the queen of Olaay 
SIS 

Mangalore, Portuguese fort at, 105; 
treaty at, between Lord Macartney 
and Tippu Sultan, 378 

Man^ura, ancient kingdom of, the 
modem Munipore, 13 

Manouchi, the Venetian physician, bis 
memoirs of the reign of Aurangzeb, 
*74 

Mansel, Mr., member of the Punjab 
Board of Administration, €07 

MJh Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, claims * 
the daughter of the K^a of Udaipur, 
455: quarrels with Jaipur, 45C-6. See 
Marwar 

Mansubdars, rank of, in the Moghul 
court, 133 

Manu, impersonality, laws of, 677; based 
on the transmigrations of the soul, 66; 
merits and demerits, ib. ; lipaven and 
hell, ib.; the divine .spint, 67 ; deliver¬ 
ance of the soul in absorption, ib. ; 
four Stages of life, ib. ; Brahman pre¬ 
judice concerning, 162 

Marawar cuunin, a relic of Hindu an¬ 
tiquity associmed with the legends of 
Rdma, 421, note 

Marco IMo, his description of Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar Rajas, S9 

Manaioma, the Malabar goddess, wor¬ 
shipped by the Portuguese ambassa¬ 
dors by mistake for the Virgin Mary, 
toa 

Martaban, in Burma, besieged by 
Byeen-noung, 504-5; surrendered, 
505; plundered and sacked, 507; 
revolting execution of the queen aud 
her ladies, 508, 510 

Maruts, Vaidik, personification of the 
winds, 62; followers of Indra, ib. 

Marwar, Jaswant Singh, Ram of, 
marries a daughter 6f Shah Jehan, 
159: wrath of his wife at his flight from 
the battle of Ujaio, 160: woii^ over 
by Aurangxeb^ 161; employed in thw 
sliikr against Sis'qji, 168 ; sii-tpected of 
treachery, ib.; his widow resists the 
coUeCti n of Jezya, 178; M&n S.ngh 
claims the daughter of the Kaua o£ 
Udaipur, 455; c>inflicts wiih refrac- 
t ry'ihaktirs, 5*5 

Masulipatam, Muhammadan port on the 
coast of (Jo:o>iiatidel, visited by Fryer, 
X90: description of, 190. x; ceded 
to tnc French, 257; captured by the 
EngUsh, 286 

Ma &bar Singh, of NIpal, nephew of 
Bhim Sein I'hapa, thrown into prison, 
576; released nnd pardoned. 577 ; his 
inis-iun to Lahore, 579: invited to 
return to Nipal. 583; wreaks hU ven¬ 
geance on the i’andeys at Khatmandu, 
5S4 ; aiipointed preiner. ib. ; hU rash 
and overbeming conduct, lA; plots 

3 A 2 
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a^idnst the Mah&raja, ib. ; appointed 
preuuer for life, 585; ^rribly murderedt 
ib. 

Mathura, temple at. converted into a 
mosque by Aiirangzeb, 177 ; plundered 
by the Afghans under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 280 

Mauritius taken from France bv the 
British, 457 * 

Mayo, Lord, Viceroy of India, 679; his 

conference with Sher Ali at Uinballa, 
ib. ; his conciliatory pobey, his 
interest in Burma afTairs, &81; visit to 
Rangoon, ib. ; assassination, ib.. 
Max-Miilier. Professor, his editioi# of 
the Rik Vaidha, and translations of 
Vaidik hymns, 6a 

Meade, Major, arrests Tantia Topi, 664 
Meanee, in Sinde, battle of, won by Sir 
Charles Napier, 565 

Mecca, Sherif of, repulses the envoys cf 
Aiirangzeb, 162 

Medows, General, his futile campaign 
again>t 4 rippu, 394 

Meerut, mutiny of the sepoys at, 
634, s; terrible rising on Sunday, the 
loth of May, 63s ; mtal delays, 636 ; 
flight of the mutineers to Delhi and 
beginning of the rcuflt of the Bengal 
army, 1/'. 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Sandrokuttos, ^o; his 
description of the city of Pali-bothra, 
the 'nodern Patna, ib. ; of the people 
of India, 51 

Mchidpore, battle of, 492 
Merivale. Mr. Herman, editor of (he 
correspondence and journals of Philip 
Francis, 356 

Metcalfe, Mr., afeerw^ds Lord, his 
mission to Runjeet Singh, 454: C(>n- 
ducts the negouatious with Amir 
Khan, 484; appointed Resident at 
Hyderabad, 496; condemns the bank 
of Palmer aild Co., 497: convenes a 
council of Thakurs at Jaipur, 536: 
Governor - General cf India, 538; 
grams libertjr to the press, ib. 
Meteiiip^cho.sis, the dogma of, cthe 
transmigrations of the soul, 45: doc« 
trine of deliverance from, tauglit by 
Buddita, 46; doctrine of menu and 
deliverance taught by Monit, 66, 67 
Meywar. See Udaipore 
Middleton, Mr., superseded as Resident 
at Lukhnow by Mr. Bristiw, 357 
Midnapore, ceded by Mir Kasim to the 
English, 29a 

Mill, Mr. Jaates, his groundless charges 
ag.iinst Vansittart, aoa, ue/e; nis 
opinion of Miihaaimaa Reza Khan 
and Shi^ab Rai, 350. ne/f 
Mill, Cdonel James, proposed Jhe 
conquest of Bengal long before Clive, 
288, 289, na/e 

Mitlenoium, the Muhammadan, expected 
in the reign of Akbar, >37 


Minto, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 453: his active policy, tb,-i 
despatches missions to Rupjeet Singh, 
Persia, and K&bul, 454 and wie; 
interferes to prevent the aggressions of 
Amir Khan on Nagpore, 455 ; active 
operations against the French and 
Dutch, 457; leaves India. 459; his 
remonstrances with Nipal,, 4^, 472 } 

his ulti(natum-473 ^ 

Mists, or Sil|h iratltnities, 588; their 
decay, 589 

Misr Guru at Khatmandu, 576; forced 
to go on Pllig I’image, 579; •recalled 
from Benares, 581 ^ * 

Mitdicll, Colonel, liis proceedings in the 
^poy mutiny at Bernainpore, 632 • 

Mithiid, Raj of, the modern Tirhflt, 
29. yte/e « 

Mithra, or the Sun, worship of, impofted 
into India by Kanishk.a, 53; corre- 
sp mds with the Vaidik Silrya, 62 

Mir Jafir, posted at^Piassy by Nawab * 
Sur,ij-ud-daula, 274; joins Jiig.it Seth 
in his conspiracy against Suraj-ud- 
daula, 274, 275 : mis dubious cunducc 
at Plassy, 275; installed as Nawab by 
Colonel Clive, 276; bis iiiovy presents 
and cessions of territory, ib,-, confers 
the quit rent of the Coiniiauy'.s terri¬ 
tory on Clive, ib.-, origin of Chve's 
jaghir, ib. his incapacity as a ruler, * 
277; atrocities of his .son Miran, ib.: 
nicknanit'd "Colonel Clive’s j.ickiiss,'* 
278; replaces Hinihi commanders by 
Miiliamnitidans, ib. ; M.iliratta de- 
minds for chout. 270; relations with 
the iihahzada, 281; becoilles insufler- 
able, 292; depo-sed by Vatisiitart in 
favour of his son-in-law. Mir Kasim, 
292; restored to the throne by the 
Calcutta council, 301; his death, 
306. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jafir, his 
dealings with Mr. Vansittart fur the 
Nawabsliip of Bengal and Debar, 292 : 
the preUiiunary treaty, ib, ; his oflTcr cf 
twenty lakhs refused by Vans.ttart, 
t6.\ proclaimed Nawab, 203; defeats 
the Moghul army under Stiah Alam, 
ib. ; securedeiicrs of investiture from 
Sliah Alam, 293,Refuses to ioin in an 
Kl^Hvh expedition to Delhi, 294: 
auspicious of the English, 294, 295: 
secret preparations for w.tr,, 295 ; 
quarrel about private ^ trader 295, 
297: his sudden ab^>liti 11 <bf all 
duties, ib. ; violence of the English 
council at Calcutta, ib.: reception of 
Ainyatt and Hay at M nghyr. 298 ; 
stoppage of a huat-liad of arms for 
the Eiigli h faci.iry at {*attia, 299; 
puflTed up with the recapture of Patna, 
300; murder of Ainyait. iby, flight to 
P.itna, 3or; ina.s*.acrfc of 150 English¬ 
men at Pa'na, 30a; ^^cal)e into Oude, 
ib.-, perishes in obscurity, 304 
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Mlechhas, or barbarians, Hindu name 
for Guptas, 53 

Moghuls, their early invasions of India, 
80; described as ugly nomadcs, /A; 
massacred by AlA-ud-din, 84 ; invade 
the Putdab, 86; bribed by Muliaininad 
Tiighlak to go away, il>.; invasion of 
Timiir, 12a; 'I'artar origin of, 133; a 
ruling possibly representatives uf 

the Ko3'h 1 ^ described _ by 

Herodotus, religwus toleration, 
li ; approximate lo the Persian type, 
124 ;^'trly life of Bdber, ifi.; invasion 
ofldd.a, /A; defeat dPf the Rana of 
C^utd^^l 25 : his death, i3.; reign of 
Humayun, i 3 .; recovery of Hindu- 
* Stan the Afgiians, 126 ; exile of 
Huindyui), 127 ; returns to Delhi and 
dies, ib. • 

Moghul impire, founded by Akbar, 127; 
wars agj<nst the Afghans, 128 , decay 
of tiie Muhaiiimadan religion. 130: 
establidmient gf political and religious 
equality, ib, ; eh- rts to amalganvite 
Moghuls and Kahifits, 131; introduc¬ 
tion of a strong Kajpiit element, 132 ; 
Moghul tiristooracy without hereditary 
rigliis,et33, he’^-diiary aiiiitocrii« y of 
the K.ajpi.t.s, tb.\ antagonism of re¬ 
ligion, a political gain, 13^; religion 
of Akbar, 137; public liic of the 
bli'ghuls, ib.-, land-tenure, 138: reign 
of Jehangir, 141; English api>car at 
Surat, 142; miaidou oi Captain Haw¬ 
kins to Agra, 143; nuss.on of Sir 
Thomas Roe to jehangir. ib. \ audience 
at Ajriiir, 145; poisonings at the 
Moghuf c.iiiii, X47; feslivaks, ib.; 
ramp of the Great Moghul, 149; 
massacres of brigands and relxtls, ib. ; 
Rajpdt wars, tgo; death of Jehangir, 
152; tnas.saere of princes ^ and ac- 
ce'-siun of Shah jehan, 153 ; increasing 
antagonisms between MoghuU and 
Rajpdtb, 154 ; disaffection of tributary 
Rajas, 155; fratricidal wars between 
the foursonsof Shah Jehan, 157 ; early 
career of Aurangzeb, 158; deceives 
his brother Murdd, »S9; succession of 
Auningzeb lo the Mo^itl throne. 161; 
. dc-icription of early al¬ 

liance with Sivaji and the MaUrattas, 
tG6 : conflicts with the Mahrattra, 168; 
suspicious death of Shah Jehan, i6g; 
feigned rebellion, 172: history for- 
bfUden by piibhc edict, 173; mysterious 
rebellion in Kdbul, 174; treacherous 
massacre of A^hans, 175; persecution 
of if Indus and d^tructionof idolatry, 
376 177; imposition of the religious 

{ >oll-tax, known as the Jezya, ib. ; re- 
igious wars in Rajpikana, 378 ; splen¬ 
did march of the Moghul army, 179: 
camp life of Aurangzeb, t8o; conquest 
of Itijdpur and Golkonda, x8i; revival 
of Hindu nalsonaUty. ib. 

Moghul empire, civilisation of, z8j; 


condition of the masses ignored, ib.', 
superior rjads, 184 ; carnages,^ 185; 
caravanser.'iis, ib.-, dangers and inc<>n- 
veuiences of travelling, ib.', guards of 
h'lrsemen, 186; Ihugs or stranglers, 
ib.-, absence of roads in Hindu king¬ 
doms, 187; hereditary oxen-dnve^, 
foot-fAiscs in India, 188; adiumis- 
tr^ioii of Ju'^tice, 189 ; Fryer's travels 
m India, 190; description of Masuii- 
patam, ib. \ old Madras, 191; Bombay, 
193 ; Surat, ib. ; Joonere, 194; Karwar, 
rgs; English settlements in Bengal, 
Z97; refractory Rajas in Bengal and 
tiehar, 200 

Moghul empire, story of its decline and 
fail, 202; fratricidal wars of the sons 
of Aurangzeb, 213 ; persecutions of 
the Sikhs, 204 ; gr-iwing independence 
of the Vicenys, of provinces, 205; 
Mahratta claims to chout, ib.\ reign of 
Jebandar Shah, 207; rcbelli.m of 
Farrukh Siyar and the two Sayids, 
t^.; constant plots and intAguca. 2«>8j 
English mission from Calcutta to Delhi, 
209; Mahruttas at Delhi, aif ; as¬ 
sassination and revolution, ib.-. decay 
of the empire, 213; cessation of the 
imperial pro^s^es, ib.; Intent f in.'eof 
court routine, ib. ; succcs>sions to local 
governments, 214; the Padishah, the 
sole fountain of honour, rank, and 
title, ib.; |[irovincLal Dewans or Ac¬ 
countant-Generals, 1^,; general cor¬ 
ruption, 215 ; osteiit<atious reverence to 
the orders of the Padishah, %b. ; grow¬ 
ing puwer of the Mahrattas. 377; 
secret relations between the M.abrattas 
and the Moghul court at Delhi, 321; 
inva'tion of Nadir Shah, 223: >■,>1 k of 
Delhi, 325 ; hornhle carnage, th.; fall 
of the empire ainid<>t the contests 
between Mahm'tasmtd Afghans, 

Monson, Colonel, his advance into 
Central India in pureiiit of Jaswant 
Kao Holkar, 442 ; disastrous reti'cat, 
443, 443 

Montgomery', Sir Rob*”t, member of 
«he Punjab Board uf Administration, 
607 

Muodkee, Uardinge and Gough's victory 
at. 596 

Moors, Arab Muhammadan traders so 
called, lor; intrigues against Portu¬ 
guese. zoa, 103 

Morari Rao, a Mahmita general at Tri- 
chinnpoly. 238; declares against Mortis 
Alt, 240 ; joins (he regent of Mysore, 
254; pretended mediation between 
Major Lawrence and Muhammad Ali, 
256 

Mornington, Lord, succeeds Sir John 
Shore as Governor-General of India, 
403: lands at Calcutta, 404 ; alarmed 
at the power of the French, ib.; aban¬ 
dons the idea of a balance of power, 
404, 405; alliance with Nizam AU 
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iigaiiist Tipim, 405: fotile aegotmtions 
with the Mehiattas, ; demaads ex- 
piamtions from Tippu, 406; downfall 
of Tiiq>u and settwineat of Mysore, 
407: created Marquis of Welfesley, 
$d. See Wellesley 

Mortis AU, brotherHO'law of Nawab 
Su^er Ali, commands VellpR^asB ; 
Rsiste demamds of contributioiu 339; 
implicated in the massacre of Subder 
All. i(^.; prodaimed Nawab. 039, 340; 
Bight from Arcot, 340; implicated in 
the murder of the boy Nawab, 341 
Moetyn, Mr, EnglishKesidemat Poona, 
385, tiate * 

Mudaji Bhonsla. See Bhonsla 
Muhammad, the prophet of Aiabia, his 
teaching and death, 74; succeeded by 
the four Khahfs, i6.: Arab conquest m 
Asia to the Indus and Oxus, 75 
uhammadaas, their conquest of Hin> 
Milustan, 75-^7 of Bengal, 79; of the 
Dekhan^id Peninsula. 84; declining 
power, 130 ; liorrible rule in Ben¬ 
gal before the Moghul conquest, 105 ; 
antagonism towards kmpdts, 153-154 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhaa, 
Bahmani dynas^ of Kulbarga. 

; wars against the fflindu empire of 
Vijayanagar, 91-93; dismemberment 
into the nve kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, 
Berar, Bider, Bijdpur, and Golkonda, 
93 ; interference in the city of Vijay- 
anagar, 95; bribed to retire. ; un¬ 
holy alliance with Ram Kai. i &.; 
league of the Sultans against the Ma- 
h&riga, f'A ; decisive victoiy at Tali- 
kota. 97; conquest of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar by Akbar, 139, 140: invasion 
of Jehangir, 148, 149; designs of 
Aiirangseb, 158 ; conquest of Bij&pur 
and G^onda, s8i 
Muhammad Afzal Khan. See Altai 
Muhammad Aii, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
appointed by the Nisam, ; assisted 
by the English at Tnchiuopoly, it.; 
intrigues with Mysore, 3*4; his 
duplicity, 055; helped by tile Eng¬ 
lish in the reduction <» rebellow 
Pol.gars, 358 i his debts, 368: elToits to 
bribe the governor of Madras, 369; 
English adventurers at his court, 380; 
his denth, 433; treachery of his son 
and successor, it,; introduction of 
British administration into the Carnatic, 
434 ; extinction of the titular Nawab- 
ship by Lord Dalhousie, 630 
Muhammad Asim Khan. See Aapi 
Muhammad Ghori, his conquest of Hin- 
dui^n, 77; stabbed tp death by the 
Oakkan, 79 

Mitiiammad Ren Khan, bsogaining vrith 
four membeik of the Calcutta ceuscil 
at Murahedabad, 306; becomes deputy 
Nawab of Bengal, 307: wrath of 
Lord Clive, yoo; corrupt coBusion with 
Eagiii^ offigals, 336; alleged inisGon> 


duct during the femlne, 338; arrested 
and brought to Calcutta, 350; his res¬ 
toration refused by Warren Hastings, 
it. 

Muhamm^ Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Delhi, 313 ; decline of the Moghul 
empire, 313; compelled to submit to 
Namr Shah, 324 ; nominal sovouignty, 
337 ; his death, 3s8 # 

Muhammad TiigMak disastrous reign, 

86 : bribes lAa MoAuls, it,; excessive 
taxation, it.; iataT removal of capital 
from Delhi to Deoghur, it.; igttoduces 
copper coudfcrs for gold money, 87; 
frnanciM anarchy, it. ; rebAlions and 
revolutions, it, ; his death, it. 

Mulhar Rai Uolkar. See Holkar 
Mfdraj, Vice^ of Mdltan under Sikh 
rule, 600; ms feigned resignaticn, it.; 
murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieu¬ 
tenant Anderson. 6ox ; defeated by 
Herbert Edwordes, 602; suspicious of « 
Sber Singh, 603; dfcnrenders Mdltan, 
604: imprisoned for life, 605 
Munro, Hector, hi»psifii.sbment of mutiny 
at Patna, 303; gains the battle of 
Biixar^ 304| ; disaster during Hydcr 
All's invasion of the Camaftc, 373, 374 
Murdiedabad, capital of Bengal, moved 
from Dacca, 363; expenditure of the 
old Nawabsj 333 ; deMine, 351 0 

Murshed Kuh Kh^, bcixiines Nawab 
of Beng^ Behar, and Orissa, 363 ; re¬ 
moves nis capital from Dacca to Miir- 
shedabad, lA; harsh treatment of 
Hindus, 363 ; hates his son-in-law, 
Shuja Khan, it.; his death^364 
M utaffir Jung. See N iiam 
Mysore, Hmdu government of, 354; 
cesi-ion of Trichmopoly to the Hindu 
regent, 355; Hindu regent joins the 
French, 356 ; nse of Hyder Alt, 316; 
his invasion of the Camat,c, 3x7; 
offensive and defensive treaty with tne 
English^ 318; his formidaok power, 
370: mission of Swartx, 371; invasion 
of the Caraatic, 373 ; deam of Hyder 
377 ! palace lite at Seringapatam, 
it.; succession of 'I'ippii, son of Hyder, 
378: treaty^f Mangalore, it.; aggres¬ 
sions of TijJ^ on die Unes of 'IVavan- 
393 ! campaigns of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, 394, 395 ; submission of “^pu, 
395; hostile negotiations of Tippu 
with the French, 404, 406; last war 
against Mysore, 406; downfaljr and 
death of Tippu, 407; resuscitation of 
a Hindu dyi^ty ^ Lord Wellesley, 
it.; travelsm Buchanan in Mysore, it.; 
descriptiou of Bangalore, 410; govern¬ 
ment of Pumea, 414, 534: ospres to 
be a Peishwa, 535; enihrBiiemeat of 
Krishnarui,*},; ruktotis profligacy, it.; 
fruitless wanungs, 5^; reMtIioii in 
Mysore, it.; deposkion of tiie Rg^ 
it.; prosperity undir British rule, 
337 
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Nadir Shah, or Nadir Kuli Khan, his 
rise in Persia, 223; assists Shah Tah- 
masp, ib.\ usurps the throne of Persia, 
ib.', unsuccessful embassies to the 
Mofchul, ib.\ captures Kandahar and 
Kdbul, ib.\ reported intercourse with 
Sa&dut Ali Kh^ and Niram^ul-mulk, 
S 33 : ii«ri)fue^£^.; march through the 
Puifiab, w.; Meat«» the Moghuls at 
Kumal, i6,\ sufflnissioi^f Muhammad 
Shah, 821: negotiations with the 
Nisaf% ib.', march to Delhi, ib ; 
gl^my entry into DeM, ib.‘, massacre 
of Nafir Shah's soldiery, 334, 225; 
his revenge, 225; Nadir Shah in the 
mosque, 225, collection of the 

subsidy, 236 ; spoils, ib^ intermarriage 
and ceded terrttow, 227 ; resusdtation 
of the Moghul. il.\ return to Persia, 
ib.’, declaration of the Sunni faith, ib.’, 
a-isassination, ib.; effects of his in¬ 
vasion, 237, his death the com¬ 

mencement of Afghan history, 542 
Ndgas, or snukc-wqsshippt-rs, 2: a Mythic 
tnbe occirpying KhAmUmva-prastha, 
12; an existing type of the M>-called 
ahorigittes, 60 

Nagpore,Kaja of.demands the restoration 
of Cuttack and Berar, 451Amir 
Khan's aggressions on, 455 ; treachery 
of Raja Appa Sahib, 4S9: espou!>cs 
the cause of Bigi Kao Peishwa, ib.i 
defeht and flight of Ap|m Sahib, ; 
succession of a boy Raja, ib.; mixed 
administration of Mr. Jenkins, 533, 
618; deterioration under native rule, 
619 ; annexation of Nagpore, ib. 
Natks. or deputy Hindu nilers, oB 
Nitirs, the military caste in Malabar, 
zoo; massacre of the Portuguese at 
Calicut, Z03 

Najaf Khan, career of. 386, Hoie; his 
son, Afrasiab Khan. ib. 
Nmib-ud-daula, appointed by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to be guardian of the 
Moghul king at Delhi, 280 ; a Rohilla 
Afghan, 281; driven out by Ghazi-iid- 
din, ib.; regent ^ardtan at Delhi 
under the title of Amir of Amirs, 
• 338, 345: dealings Surqj Mai, 
the J 4 t Raja. 346; intrigues wth the 
Engush at C^cutta, 346. 347: be¬ 
haviour towards Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
; overtures to the Mahrattas, ib.; 
1^ death, 347 > 35* 

Nala and Damayantl, the poem of, 70, 
73; SwayamVara of Damayantl, 71; 
the royal gambler, ib.; exile in the 
jungle, ib.: flight of Nala, and agony 
of I^raayanti, ib.; reconciliation, 7a: 
charadhruticH of the poem, 72 
Nalanda, the Buddhist university of, 
visited by the Chinese pUgruns, ^7. 58 
Nana Famavese, the Biahman minister 
at the court If Poona, 360; fasouza St. 


Lubin, the French adventurer at 
Poona, 364; plots and intrigues, ib.; 
originofinfluence, ib,,note’, .suppimed 
by Mahadaji Sindia, 365; hl^ action 
in the convention of Wurgaum. 365 ; 
dread of Hyder Ali, 376; ratifies the 
tresUy of Safbai, vn : becomea the real 
head of affairs at Poona, 384; schemes 
checking Sindia^ 39Z; plim a 
double game with Tippu and Corn¬ 
wallis. 394: attempts to prevent the 
installation of the Peishwa as deputy 
of the Great Moghul, 397 ; antagonism 
towards Mahadaji Sindia, 397, 398; 
calls upon Sindia-lor tlw revenues of 
^he conquered provinces in Hindustan. 
398; the rivalry closed by the dc.ath 
of Mahadaji Sindia. 399: height of 

f irosperity, 40Z; distractions arising 
rom the suicide of the Peishwa, ^z ; 
discovers the iningues of^ Baji Kao, 
and declares him to be Peishwa, 403 ; 
flies to Satara, ib.; return and im- 
priSoDinent, ib.; forced luconriliation 
with Baji Rao, 405; evades an alliance 
with the Brirish government, 406; 
grounds of his refill, 427; his death, 
430 

Nana Sahib, the adopted heir of Baji 
Kao PeishwA, 620; claims to inherit 
the pension granted to Baji Kao, 621; 
residence at Bithoor, 643; his deceit¬ 
ful professions. 644: his wild Yearns 
of restoring the extinct Mahratta em¬ 
pire of the Peishwa, ib.; juins the mu¬ 
tineers, ib,; his threatening letter to 
Genend Wheeler, €43; besieges Cawn- 
pore, ib.; his treacherous proposals, 
645; negotiations. 646;^ massacre on 
the river Ganges, ib.; installation as 
Peishwa. 647 ; defeated by Havelock, 
648; orders the massacre of women 
and children at Cawnpore, ib.; flight 
from Cawnpore, 649; reiiccupies J 3 i- 
thoor, 651; defeated by Havelock, ib. 
Nanuk Guru, founder of the Sikh bro¬ 
therhood, or commonwealth, in the 
Punjab, 204, 587 

Nao Nihal sngn, grandson of Rnn- 
Ajcet Singh. Mahfiraja at Lahore, 591 ; 

his death at his father's funeral, ib. 
N^er, Sir Charles, his campaign in 
&inde, 565; wrins the battles of Me- 
anee and Hyderabad, ib., controversy 
with (Jutram. 565. 566 ; appointed Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army in 
succesdon to Lord Goimh. 604 
Napier. Colonel Robert (Lord Napier of 
Magdala). his engineering work in the 
Pumab, 609, Mate; his dashing ebarim 
on the retreating army of Tanua To^, 
66} 

Napoleon Buonoparte, his supposed de¬ 
signs on India, 404. 435 
Narain Ran PeuJiwa, succeeds his father, 
Mahdu Rao, on the throne of Poona, 
360 i bis murder, 369, 361 
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N&r&yana, or Para Brahtna, the supreme 
god of the Sinarcals, 410 
Narsingh Achiirya, successor of San- 
kbara Ach&rya. 410,' nnte 
Marsinga. or Vijayanagar, Hindu empire 
of, 90. See Vijayrinagar 
Nasirjung. .St*/; Nizam ^ 

Nasik, visited by R&ma. 39, note 
Naths and Swamis, worshipped as gods, 
65. <169 

Nawab, or governor, a Moghul officer, 
189; civil admini^trati ’ii, ib. 

Nawabs of Bengal aod the Carnatic. 

See Benfml and Climatic 
Nawab of Jooneri-. the birthplace of fflv- 
aji, 194; disc'turscs i\ith Dr Frjrer, 
194. 195 ; a type of a Moghul fortress, 
19s ; a converted Brahman app lintcd 
to the command by Aurangzeh, ib. 
Nawab Naz m, duties of, 310, note ; dis¬ 
tinguished from the Dewan, ib., 311; 
reduced to a pageant, 31a; reduction 
of allowances, ib., note 
Negrais, English factory at, 5x3; mas¬ 
sacre of English by the Burmese under 
Alompra, ib. 

Neill, Colonel, his advance fr mi CaVutta 
to Lukhnow, 647 ; delayed at Benares 
and Allahabad. 648; joined by a c dunm 
under Havelock, ib ; pfeceeds to Lawn- 
pore, 649; difficult.es at Cawnpore, 
651; killed at the relief of Lukhnow', 


658 

Newars, Buddhist Kajas of Nipal, 463 ; 
con luercd by the Gh >rkas, ib. 

Nicholion, Bng.adi>.‘r John, arrival at 
the siege of Delhi, 656; commands an 
assaulting column, m.; his death, 657 

Niebuhrv Karsien, his prophecy re.spect- 
ing the English East India Company, 
6a8, note 

Nip^, history of, 461; description of the 
Nipal valley, 46a; occupied by the 
Newars, or Hindu Buddhists. 463; con¬ 
quered by the Ghorkas, ib., atrocities 
of Prithi Narain, 464; Gh irka con¬ 
stitution, ib.\ militaiyol^anisation, ib.\ 
early Ghorka MahAng^ts. 465; plunder 
of the temples of Lha.ssa and Digarchi, 
ib.\ Chinese invasion, ib.\ Ghorkas ex¬ 
clude a treaty with the English, ib.\ 
apply for help i^isst China. 466 ; re¬ 
fused by Lord Cornwallis, ih.\ defeat 
and humiliation of the Ghorkas by the 
Cltinese, ih.\ mission of Kirkpatrick, 
its failure, ib .: rev.dution at Khatman- 
du. ib .; Run Bahadur, the Nero of 
Nipal, 467; his madness. con¬ 
spiracy of the Pandrys, 4!^ ; flight of 
Ktin Bahadur to Benares, ib.; deal- 
ngs of Lord Welkssley wirii Run Ba¬ 
hadur, ib .; mission of C^tain Knox, 
469; revolution headed By the chief 
queen, ib,; £ulure of Knox’s mission, 
Hjo ; return of Run Bahadur to Nipal, 
tff.; downfall of the Pandeys. ib.; 
counter con^piraLy, fb .; murder of Run 


Bahadur, 471; nia«sacre at Khatman- 
du, ib.; tnumph uf Bhim Seiii 'I hapa 
and the chief queen, ib. ; aggrtss.ons 
on British territory, 479; ultimatum 
of L> ^1 Minto, 473; of Lord Moira 
(Hastings), ib.; coiiiiril of Bharadan; 
at Khatniandu, ib.; Ghoika debates, 
peace or war, ib.; slaughicT of British 
police, 474; disastrous campaign of 
1814, ib.; retrieved bv GenOfcil OdUer- 
luny. ib ; fall ^.f MMoun, 475; vacil- 
lati 11 of th§ Ghorkas, ib.; treaty of 
Segowlie, ib.: di (Terences about the 
Terai. 476; subseuueni history of Ni- 

S b S 74 > 57ft infant Mahqrajasf ib. ; 

um Sein '1 hapa lhwartcd“jy an am¬ 
bitious queen, 575; entanglement qf 
the British Resident, 576 ; fall of Bhi'm 
Sein I'hapa^ ib. ; ministerial compli¬ 
cations, ib. ;^olitiral compromise. 577 : 
quarrel between the two queens, )b.; 
great temple of Puspiit Nath, ib. ; 
tragedies at Khatmandu, 478; con¬ 
demnation and suidkic of Bolm Se:n 
Ihapa, 579: threatening attitude to¬ 
wards the Enghslw ib.; aclion of Lord 
Aurkland, ib. ; violence of the ekkr 
queen, ib ; !ier death. 580: wr.ith of 
tlio MahAr.ij.i at English lilwspapers, 
ib ; mad freaks of ihe heir-apparent,' 
ib.; dangerous treatment of Jung Ba- 
h.adur amJ others, 381 ; rcactic'n agatiist 
the British government, ib.; great state 
trial of the Pandeys, 583; national 
movement against the hcir-appareiu, 
ib. ; Malii^raja faces the revolutionary 
party, ib. ; petition of advice and re¬ 
monstrance, 583; attempted arrest of 
revolutionajy leaders, ib. ; regency of 
the queen, ib.; return of Matdbar Singh, 
a nephew of Bhim Singh Thai>a. to 
Khatmandu, ib.; revenge of the'fha- 
pas on the Panilcys, 584; threatened 
massacre prevented by Heniy Law- 
rrricc, ib ; murder of Maffibar Singh. 
583 ; new ministry at Khatmandu, ib. ; 
terrible massacre, 58(1; rise of JUng 
Bahadur, «86; installation of heir- 
apparent, iff. 

Njrvdna,^ eternal sleep or annihiUtion, 
Buddhist dojun.a of, 46, 68 
Nizans of Hyderabad, rise of Chin 
Kiiliph Khan, afterwards known as 
Nizam-iil-mulk, ai6; inatrs the wrath 
of Jehaiidar Shah, ib.; saved by Zul- 
fikar Khan, 2x7 ; appointed Subi^dar 
of the Dekhan, iff.; wars witq the 
Mahrattas^ 219, et eeq.; negotiations 
With Nadir Shah, 224; inmfores him 
to stop the massacre^at Delhi, 226; 
anger at the growing Indeiicndence of 
the Nawabs of the Carnatic, 235; 
demands ariean of tribute fh>m Dost 
All, 238; advances an uverwhelmmg 
army to Arcot. 240 ; setdestha Nawab- 
ahip, 241; receives an English deputa¬ 
tion at Tr(chiiiopoly,*r1ft; returns to 
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Hyderabad, ih.\ liiS death, 943 ; dis> 
tractiuns in hi$ faipily, 243 

Nizam Nanr Jung, the second son of 
Nizam-ul-niuik. seizes the throne, 246; 
claims of MuzaflSr Jung, the grands.>n, 
ii.; cause of the grandsi,n esp >useil hy 
Dupleix, 247: Mazir Jung at Arcot, 
348 ; ahum at the capture of Jinji by 
the Fren^, 249; siufdcn murder, 250 

Nizam hitfzailir^Junj^ grandsin of 
Nizam-ul-iiiulk. sftecced'^o the throne, 
250 ; appoints Dupleix to be governor 
of the Peninsula for the Great 
MoghilTt, ilf.; niurdercd^'A 

Nizam 8a]^but Jung, placed on the 
throne by M. Bu^»y, 251; cedes the 
Northern Circars to the French, 257; 
rupture. 259; conquests ff Biissy in 
the Northern Cir'-ars, JB2; story of 
the Poligars of Ihil’ili and Vizianagnam, 

; recall of Uus,sy by I.ally, 285 ; 
ron.4ijP'.ts uf Colonel Forde in the 

• Ntriiicm Circar% 285; imprisi iiincnt 
and death of bal^ut Jung, 286 ; cedes 
the Ncrthern CireW^ to the French 
and then to the Kn^sh, 314, «€»/<». 

Nizant Ali succeeds to the ihri^ne of 
Nyderahaid. ■‘S6 ; invades the Carnatic, 
3C1®; proposed alliance hy Clive, rc- 
jt-citd by ihe C /iirt of Directors, 373 : 
Clive claims the Northern Circars by 

• right of a firman from Shah Alam, 
314: conclusion of a sep,ar,ate treaty 
with Nizam Ali by the M.adras govern* 
ment, 3x5 ; promis-ed yearly tribute for 
the Ni.rihem Orcars, ; joint expedi¬ 
tion of Nizam Ali and the Knfjidi 
against lifder Ali, treacheryf 
Nizam Ali, 317: secret intrigues with 
Hyder Ali, ii.; dc'.ens IJyder and 
makes peace with the Knglis]i. id.; 
English ubrniii from Shah Alam a 
blank hrmdn for all the domiu.ons of 
the Nizam, id-; intermittent wars and 
intrgues with tlie MaliratCas, 341; 
plunders Poona, id.; strange recon¬ 
ciliation withKughonath Kao, the sixth 
Peishwa, 343: further dealings, 362 ; 
exasperated at the English occupation 
of Guntoor, 371; confederates with 
Hyder Ali ana the Mahrftas against 
the English, 373; allies with l^rd 
Cornwallis against Tippu, 393; •in¬ 
action, 394, 295; Mahratia clmms for 
arrears ot »out, 397, 399; English 
decline to interfere, 399;^ seeks the 
aid ihe French, insults the 
MahratU envoy at Hyderabad, id.; 
utterly defeated by the Mahrattas at 
Kurdia, 401: submits to every demand, 
id.; allies with Lord M omingion against 
Tippu, 4<tg; disbandment 01 the 
French battalions at Hyderabad, id.; 
becomes a feudatory under the sub¬ 
sidiary system _ of Lord Wellesley, 

£ 27; his donii^ons threatened hy 
laulat Rao Sitidia and Rughqji 


Blicnsla, 436: receives Berar as a pure 
gift from Lord-Wellesley,'439 

Nizams (modem history), territories 
ra\ aged by the Pindharies, 458; secret 
ncyuiiaiiwns of Baji Kao Pcishaa, 
473; Cliarles hletcalfc Resident at 
Ilyderabad, 406; affairs of Palmer and 
Co.^ 497; debts defrayed out of the 
tribute for llie Northern Circars, 498; 
negotiations respecting the Nizain's 
contingent, 621; cession of Berar, 
622 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
681 

Northern Circars, cession of, to the 
French, 257; Busby's conquests of 
the Poligars, 282, 283 ; ce- si .n to tiie 
English, 314, notf, granted to the 
English by the firman of 8hah Alam, 
3x4; Ma>Ws government agree to 
pay a yearly tribute, 315; iui.n«y ap¬ 
propriated to the payment of the 
Niz,am's debts to Palmer wd Co., 
498 

Noit, General, commands the English 
force at Kantlah.ir, 554 ; his wrath at 
the order lo retreat, 561 : marches to 
K&bul with the gates of Somn-lth, 
562 • 

Nuddea, the old cajiital of Bengal. 79; 
surprised by Bakhiiyar and his hor^- 
mcn. f^.; flight of the Raja to Jagga- 
nath, 80 

Nilr Mahal, or the " Light of the 
Harem,” the favourite wife of Jehanglr, 
story of, T42 : her in-.riguos respecting 
her daugiucr, 150; i'afllcd by the 
Rajpflts and her brother, Asof Khan, 
i5» 

NiiiiJ-komar, his charges against Warren 
Hastings, 359: hisinfam >uscharacter, 
id.; tried and executed on a charge of 
forgery, a judicial murder,!^.; its 
results, 3r)o 

Nynee Tal, hill station of, built on 
territory ceded by Nipal, 47$ 


• O. 

OcMTWRtjoVY, CohONKL, afterwards 
General Sir David, placed in charge 
of Delhi by General I..ake, 438; his 
successful dcfmce of Delhi .against 
Jaswant Rao^ Holkar, 442: his ric- 
torious campaign .against Nipal, 474 ; 
capture of Maloiiu, 475; active pro¬ 
ceedings at Bhurtpore on the outbreak 
of Durjan S;il, 520; condemned hy 
Lord Amherst, id.; his mortificatioa 
and death, 521 

Olaza, the Kanarese queen of, trs; her 
interview with Della Valle, id.; her 
strange behaviour, zz6 

Oniichund, threatens to divulge the con¬ 
spiracy of Jagat Seth, Mir Jaiir. aod 
Colonel Cuve, to Nawab Suraj^id- 
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daula, 97s t duped by Clive witb a 

sham treaty, id.; the chief blot on the 
character of Clive, id., not* 

Omn^s, answering to the Amirs at 
the Moghul court, 133, note 
Onore, the type of a Portuguese settle¬ 
ment and fortress, in 
Oude. the ancient Ayodhyd, the pimcipol 
scene of^ihe R&miyana, 38, ^seq.\ 
the frontier at Sungroor, 33, 37: re¬ 
turn of Kima and Sitd, 43: Aid ud- 
din wpointed Viceroy by his uncle, 
the Sultan of Delhi. 80; murder of 
the Sultan on the Ganges, 8a; Nawab 
Viiiers of, lirrSaddut Ali Khan, Shftja- 
ud-daula, and Asofud-daula; con¬ 
quered and occupied by the KngU^h, 

r >S ; restored to the Nawab Vizier by 
ord Clive. 3x0: reasons for the re¬ 
storation, id.; satisfaction of Shuja- 
ud-daula, 31X: payment of ^bute 
refused to Shah Alam at Delhi, 3^3; 
threatef^d by the Mahrattas, tb.; 
hostile claims on the Kohillas, 353; 
obraiiLs the services of a brigade u'om 
Warren Hastings, id.; conquest of 
the Rohillas, 355: cession of the 
suzerainty of Benares to the British 

f ovemment, 357 ; clLiin of the two 
legums to the state treasures, 358; 
Warren Has ings declines to interfere, 
id.; Phil^ Francis interferes in behalf 
of the Begums, id.; settlement by 
Hastings, 376: cruel usage of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab 
Vizier, id.; charges against Warren 
Hastinn, 383 ; threatened invasion of 
the Afghans under Zeradn Shah. 438; 
alarm of Lord Wellesrlt'y, id.; his de¬ 
mands on the Nawab Vizier, j(c9; 
territorial cessions to the liritish 
government, id.; threats of l/>rd Am¬ 
herst, 633 ; of Lord Williain Bentinck, 

S o. 633; of Lord HmUinge, 633; 

e«man*s report, ii.- tend^css of 
Lord Dalhousie towards the king of 
Oude, ; annexation ordered by the 
Court (» Directors, id.; English ad¬ 
ministration. early mistakes, 635? ap- 
nointment of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
be Chief Commissioner, 636; mneral 
insurrection, 840; Lord Clyde's cam¬ 
paign, 66 t i end of the rcbdlion, 665, 
666 

' Outram, Major, afterwards General Sir 
James, his controversy with General 
Sir Charles Napier respecting Sinde, 
565, 566; omroands an expedition 
against Persia. 637; joins Havebek at 
Cawngore, 658; waives h» right to 
command in taVour of Havelock, id. ; 
advance on Lukhnow, 658: assumes 
the commanl, 659; left at Lukhnow 
by Campbell, id. ; drives the rebels 
out of Lukhnow, 661 
Oxus river, the natural boundary between 
th« Vfhegs and Afghans, 539, 340 


Padisha, Mqghul, equivalent for em- 

S ror, 138, note; fountain head^ of 
oghul aristocracy, 133; ostentatious 
reverence to, 315 

Pagan Meng, king of Burma, 573 ; his 
low character, 573, 574, 613 
Paget, Sir Ekiward, suppre^es a sepoy 
mutiny at Baruckpegp mtSg^pe-shot, 
639 n • 

Pah taught in Burma, 503 

Palmer and Ca, bankers of Hyderabad, 

S 7: their ppiceedings condAnned by 
etcalfe, 497, 498 ; their gosolVency, 
498 

Panchdia. kingdom of, mentioned in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, 5; its frontiers, id., 
note; identified by Manu with Kanuuj, 
id. 

Pdndavtui, rival kinsmen of the Kan- 
ravas, i; the sons of Pdndii, 4; jealousy 
of the Kauravas, 54 the instructions id* 
Drrtna, id. ; narrow escape at Vdrand- 
vat-a, 9 ; advenmres in the disguise of 
Brahmans amo^ the Rdkshasas and 
Asuras. id.; journey to Ekachakra, 
id. ; attend tlw Swayam w a of Drau- 
padfj 10 ; alliwce with Drupada, la; 
obtain the R^} of Khdndava-prastha, 
id.; found Indra-prastlia, 13: cckbrate 
the Raja-sdya, 14; catnoling-matcl# 
with the Kauravas, id. ; become the 
slaves of Duryodhana, 15; second 
exile, 15, x6; at Virdta in disguise, 
16; send an envoy to Hastin&pur, 19 ; 
triumph over the Kauravas, 31-33; 
celebration of the Aswamddha, a6 
Pandey, a leading Ghorka family, its 
rise to power in nipal, 468 ; Domodur 
Pandey, premier, id. ; flight of Run 
Bahadur and Bhlm Sein Thapa to 
Benares, id. ; downfall of the family, 
^o; imprisonment and execution of 
Damodur Pandey, 470; rise of Run- 
jung Pandey, son of Ikmodur. 576; 
SMpp<»ted by the elder queen, tb. ; 
appo.nted premier, id. ; removed from 
office, 577 ; flies with the elder queen 
to the te^le of Pusput Nath, id.; 
resioratioiPto p^wer, 578; intrigues 
Oj^inst the British government, ||79 ; 
dismissed from oflice, id. ; return from 
exile, 581; revives old ch^es that the 
elder queen had been poisoned, id, ; 
state trial at Khatmandu. 58*; con¬ 
viction and punishment ofsKubrsij 
Pandey, t'8. : execution of memben 
of the family, 5S4 

Pdndm the pole-complexioned grandson 
of Santanu. 3; marries Kuntl and 
Madri, 4; mst^ed on throne of 
Hastin&pur, id. : reigns es Mabin^ 
lA; retires to the jting^, id. ; death 
and Sail, id. ; his soha known as the 
five PAfidavas, id. % 

Far.dya or Pandion, Identified with 
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Madura, 551 king of, sends an on« 

bossy to Augustus Caesar, ib,, noit 
Pauiput, battle of, hornbie slaughter of 
Mahratias by the Afghans under 
Ahmad bbah Abdali, ago, ^9 
Panjani, annual Ghorka festival in 
Ni(^, 46^ ; yearly redistribution of all 
offices commands, ib. 

Para Brahpia. See Ndrayana 
Pariahs,oroutca^jL50060, aw, note; the 
Tight and left ** 1100 ( 1 #,*' 414, 415, 
note 

Parwis^son of Jehangin his command 
in Dekhan, X44 : ms reception of 
Sir'IhdKias Roe, the Knghsh ambas¬ 
sador, X45 ; recalled by Jeliangir, 
•146 

Patali'putra, the m(idern Patna, ^o, 51 ; 
centre of buddhism in the time of 
Eah liian, 55 
Patan kings of Delhi, isa 
• Patfll, or head-tnan of a village, 398 
Patna, Pali-botMIto., or l'utah>putra, 
captured by bandrokoiios, 50; de- 
. scriprion of, 50, magistrates, 51; 
capital of Asoka. note \ KngLsh 
settlement at. 197; inland English 
factory Ibr saltpetre, raw silk and 
opium. 26a; installation of the Great 
Moghul (Shah Alam) at, 293; captured 
^ by uie English under Mr. KUis, 299; 
recaptured by the troops of Na\iao 
Mir Kasim, 399, 300; inavsacre of 150 
KngUshincii at, 302; taken by the 
Engksh, ib. ; court of appeal at, 390 
Paul, the Emperor, recalls the Russian 
army froiu Georgia, 430, note 
Pawudah Khan, hereditary chief of the 
Barukxais, 544; procures the succes¬ 
sion of Zemin Shah to the throne of 
Afghanistan, 545: removed fn.m his 
posts, ib.; slaughtered in the presence 
of Zeni&n Shah, 546 

Pegu, disunguished from Ava, 500: deso¬ 
lating wars between the 'i'alains of Pegu 
and the Burmese of Ava, 503; conquer¬ 
ed by Byeen-noung, a Burmese warrior 
of the sixteenth century, 504 ; revolt of 
the royal monk, 510; massacre of Bur- 
mans, ib. i ast^ssmabtu of Byeen- 
noung, 511; recovery m Pegu by a 
foster-brother of Byeen-noung«»6. ; 
execution of the royal monk, 512; 
Dicgu Suarex appmnted governor of 
Pegu, ib.; outrage on a marriage pro- 
cest^m. ib. ; stoned to death hy the 
mob oi Pegu, $13; Tatmn conquest of 
Ava in the eighteenth century, ib.: 
conquest of Pegu by Alompra, ib.; 
British conquest of Pegu, 611; a^in- 
tstrative changes, 613; gbrious future, 
ib. • 

Peishwas, hereditary Brsdiman ministers 
of the Mahrattas, their tiac to power, 
3 o 6 ; important element in Mabralta 
history, 318; Balaji Visvanath, lint 
Peishwa. 317; tus policy, ib.; Baji 


RaOi second Fdshwai i6i ; his dc<d> 

logs with the Nixam and Padishah, 
319; Balaji Rao, third Peuhwa, 238,- 
332; schemes for the sovereignty of 
the Mahratta cmiiire, 333; leaves a 
puppet Mahiraja at Saam, and re¬ 
moves the c^it^ to Poona, ib.; Madhu 
Rio, fourth Peishwa. 339; Narain Rao, 
fifth Peishwa. 348. 360; murdered, 361; 
Kughonath R^, sixth Peishwa, ib .; 
birth of Madhu Kao Narain, seventh 
Peishwa, 362; Kughonath Rao applies 
to the English fur help, ib.; begiDntn|g 
^ the first Mahratta war, 363, 366; stu- 
cide of Madhu Kao Narain, 401; Baji 
Rao, eighth Peishwa, ib ; flies to Bom¬ 
bay presidency, 433; concludes the 
treaty of Bassein with the British go¬ 
vernment, ib.; second Mahratta war, 
435 ; cxiinction of the Peishwas, 494. 
See also Mahrattas. 

Fenlows. or governors, in Bhutan, 672 
Pemiakonda, court of the NaPiinga Ra¬ 
jas at, removi^ from Vijayanagar, 98 
Perri^n, succeeds De Boigne in the ^m- 
maxul of Sindia's French battalirins, 
^34; Collects the revenues of the Doab, 
tb. ; excites tim alarnt of Lord Welles¬ 
ley, 435; defeat of his cavalry by Gene¬ 
ral L^e at Alighur, 437 ; retires into 
British territory with ms private for- 


Per^ia, t^ah of, refuses to give up Bu> 
l 4 ki to Shah Jehan, 153; wars with 
the Moghul about Kaniiahiur, 156; 
threatens Aurai^xeb, 170; modern 
history of, 221; dynasty of bdfi 
Shiahs, ib. j usurpation of Nadir Sh.tb, 
223 ; Persian invasion of Hindustan, 
223; Persian affairs after the death 
of Nadir Shah, 4TO, 430; threatens 
HerJt, 551 ; siege of Heidt, 55a; war 
with England, 027, 628 
Peshawar, defeat of the Rajpfit league 
by Mahmfid of Ghaxni, 76; massacre 
of Afghans at. 175: revuU gainst 
Timfir bhah, 544, 545: occupied by 
^njeet Singh, 551; anxieties of Dost 
hHihammad for its restoration, 551, 
553: the key of the British frontier, 
067 

Phagyi-dau, king of Burma, successor 
of Bhodau Phra, reigning during the 
first Burmese war, ^14; dethroned in 
favour of Tharawadi, 537 
Phayre, Sir Arthur, Commissioner of 
Pes^, 6x3; Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, ib.; his tretuy with 
the king of Burma, 681 
Philip, lieutenant of Alexander at Tax^ 
40; murdered by Hindu mercenaries, 
to.; succeeded by Eudemos, ib. 

Pigot, Lord, governor of Madras. 369; 
restores Tamore to the Raja, ib ,; re¬ 
fuses a bribe from Muhammad Ali, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, ib.; resists the 
dsums of Paul BenfitU, ib .; arrested 
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by the cpiioaition members of the Ma¬ 
dras council, 370; dies in confinement, 
ib. \ his inconvenient pledge to the 
'lanjore Raja, 43a 

Findharies, low U'cebooters attached to 
the Mahratta armies during the wars of 
the eighteenth century, 457 ; [iresent at 
Paniput, ib, ; dependent (.>n SindtC and 
Hollar, 458; supported by grants of 
land to different leaders, ib. ; Chetti 
and Khuriin, ib. ; depredation^ in Raj- 

E Citana and Malwa, ib. ; in the Dck- 
an, ib. ; their periodical incursions 
described by Captain Sydenham, Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad. 458, 459; induce 
Lord Mcira (Hastings) to adopt the 
policy rf Lord Wellesley, 459; oppo¬ 
sition of the Home authorities out of 
dn-ad of the Mahrattas, 4^0; extend 
their raids to British territories, 477 ; 
resolution of I>ord Hastings to exter¬ 
minate them, ib. \ revulsinn of public 
opinion cin England on account of 
Pmdhari atrocit ies, ib. ; British cabinet 
authorise hostilities against any native 
power that protects the Pindharies, 
478; attitude of bindia, llolkar, and 
Amir Khan, 48a; prerntrations of Lord 
Hastings, 482, 483, destruction of 
the Pindharies and' extmetiun of the 
predatory system, 485 
Pinto, l'’emam Mendez, present at the 
siege of Martaban by Uyeen-noung, 
505; his veracity as regards what 
he saw, 505, note; his description of 
the'surrender of the king, queen, and 
ladies of Martaban, 50C ; sack of Mar¬ 
taban, 507 ; execution of a hundred 
and forty ladies, 508, 509 ; drowning 
of the king and stxiy male captives, 
510; story of rebellions in Pegu, 510, 
5x1 ^ executi.,n of a r monk, 512 ; 
stoning to death of Diego Suarez in 
the market-place of Pegu, 513 
Pitt, Thomas, grandfather c,f the Earl of 
Chatham, governor of Madras, 196 ; 
besieged for three months by Ddud 
Khan, Nawab of the Moghul qon- 

a uests in Southern India, ib, : pays a 
emand for ten thousand pagodas, ib.’, 
his relations with Bahadur Shah, son 
and successor of Aurangzeh, 203 
Pi't, William, proposal of Clive that the 
British nation, and not the East India 
Company, should take possession of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, s88 ; re¬ 
jected on the ground that it would 
render the Briti^ Crown too powoful, 
aSg; creates a Board of Control, 380 ; 
reuiscs to recommend Warren Hastings 
fur a peerage, or for emphijrinent under 
the (>uwn, 383: justiftw. ib. 

Place, Mr., a Madras civilian, lus mea¬ 
sures in the Company's Jaghir, 408, 
4°9 

P!assy, decisive battle on the 33rd June, 
Z757, won by Cfive, 375; its immediate 


result*, 376; its remarkable effect on 
Balaji Rao, Pcishwa of the MahratUis, 

33^5 • 

Pliny, his accounts of the coast of Mala¬ 
bar, and the voyages of Roman inur- 

chnnts thither. 99 

Poligars, min,jr chiefs of the Carnatic, 
h^d their lands by military tenuri*, 
233; of the Nc-rchern Cigars, con¬ 
quered by Btisiig, mortal feud be¬ 
tween BobdRind Vijianagrain, 283 

Pollock, Ciencral Sir tie-irge, commands 
the f ,rce for the relief of Genial bale 
at Jellalabaft 560; victtiri^ms iparch 
through tlie Khaibtr p,ass, ^b .; nego¬ 
tiates with Akbar Klian for the liber¬ 
ation of the prisoners in K:\hul, 561^ 
incensed at tn« orders to rdreat, ib. ; 
defeats Aklmr Khan at Trzetn, 562 ; 
return of the avenging army to India, 

Pondicherry, a hundred miles to the ^ 
south cif Madras, ©’rench settlement 
at, 232: Dupleix, the governor, per¬ 
suades the NaviSi^ of the Carnatic to 
proh bit the Kni^sh fr«ni all hostili¬ 
ties, 242: insists on keeping possession 
oi Madras, tb. ; unsucc^ful siege 
under Admiral Boscawen, 243 ; meet¬ 
ing at, beiiveen Diipleiv, Ch under Sa¬ 
hib, and Miizaftir Jung. 246; reverses, ^ 
248 ; rejuici’igs at ibedc.'uh of Napir 
Jung, 25 j: treaty of 1755 at Pondi¬ 
cherry. 258 ; arrival of a French force 
in 1758 under Count dc Lally. 284 ; re¬ 
joicings of the French at the retreat of 
i.ally from Madras, 286* siege and 
ciqiiure of Pondichwry oy Col<<iiel 
Lyre Coote, 287; restored to the 
French under the treaty of Paris, J09; 
ftfftf ; re-captured by the English, 370; 
third English occupation, 399 

Poona, old Mahratta fortress of, 1651 
desemrti m of, 33* ; becomes the capi¬ 
tal of the Mahri'tta Peishwas, 333, 
334 ; plundered by Nizam Ali and the 
Bhonsla,34i; revolution iq^ainst Rugho- 
nath Rao, 363; Bombay expedition 
to, frustrated by another rcvoliiti'^n, 
365; plunej^d by Daulat Rao Sin¬ 
aia, 403 ; oueltiea of B^i Rao Pelsh- 
wa» 432; defeat of Baji Rao by Jas- 
want Rao Hulkar, ib. ; flight of Baji 
Rao to Bassein.433; restored to Poona 
by the Etij^lish, ib. ; treaty of, between 
Mr. Elphinstone and Baji 1 ^^ 481; 
final extinction of the Peishwas, 4^ 

Port Blair, assassination of Lord Mayo 
at, 68t 

Porto Novo, victory of Sir Eyre jCoote 
against Hyder All, 374 

Portuguese, early appearailce off the 
coast of Malabar, 99: fleet under 
Vasco de Gama, 101; audience whh 
the Zainorin of Calicut, ib.; worship 
the goddess Mariami'iia by mistake for 
the Virgin Mary, loa; cxiwdition under 
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Alvarez Cabral, 183; violent proceed¬ 
ings. ib.\ massacre of Portuguese by 
the Nairs, ib.\ cannon^e Calicut, ib.\ 
treaty with the Raja m Coclun, 104: 
hostilities dnd atroaties committed on 
Muhammadan ships. ib.\ anger of the 
SulUUl of *b.\ foundation of 

Goa and Malacca by^ Alfonso de 
Alburiueique, fA; build forts ira> 
pregnafflfe to^natlve powers, 105 ; 
mission to benghl, t9.; tfpcl the Turks 
at Diu, 106; conquerei^ikc Christians 
but tiiumphed like Pagans, ib,\ de¬ 
scription of Goa, to.facial life, 107 ; 
wdhlth^ 108; eovemment, civil and 
ecclesiastical, lA; visit of Dtlla Valle, 

• 109; pepper dealings with Venk-tapa, 
Raja of Kanara, iii; mission to 
Ikkeri, zA; typical Ikjirtuguehe fort 
at Oiiorc, ib.\ court of Ikkcri, us; 
embassy to the Zamorln of Calicut, 
J17: hostility towards the early 
English inadci^ 142; settlement at 
llughli captureo by Sluih Jehan, T54 ; 
doom of the inhal>im[its,zA; adventurers 
in liiirjiia, 503, 50^ _ 

Fonts the elder, .suzerain of the Punjab, 
47: dfife.'itcd by Alexander, 48; 
murdered by Eudemos, 49 
Poms the younger, vassal of Poms the 
elder, 47: Ikes at the approach of 
Alexander, 46 

Pott.nger, Lieutenant, his gallant conduct 
at the siege of Herdt, 553 
Praydga, the modem AHaiiabad, sacri'd 
ground, 33 , Rama entertained there, 
34 ; the field of happine'-s, 57 _ 

Prithi Nozain, Maharaja of Nipal, the 
Gliorka hero, 464; his bloodthirsty 
atncities, fA; his death, 465 
Pronie. conquered by ryecii-iioung. 510 ; 
liriilsh .advance to, 5x8; captured by 
the Englisli. 611 

Ptolemy .mention of PUthana and Tagara, 
ICO, note 

Pulicat, Dutch settlement at, 231; 
captured by Lord Macartney, 378, 
note 

Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, 67a 
Pimehayet, or juiy of five, 67; govern 
the Sikh onny of the Kukdlsa. 593 
PAnjab. invaded 8>y Alexander, ^7; 
distributed among Rajas, zA; fllhirish- 
ing state in time of Alexander, 49; 
Tartar and Moghul invasions of, 87, 
884k Sikh revolt in, 304; temporal 
supremacy of the Mahraitas, 337: 
Mahrattas driven out by Afghans, 
338.' conquered by Ahmad Shah 
Diiranl, S43:, revolts against Zem&n 
Shah, 54$: its pacification, z'A; a 

S iliticaf, volcano after the death of 
unjeet Singh, 567 ; rise of the Sikh 
commonwealth (see Sikh.s). 587; career 
of'Runjeet Singh, 589; history of his 
successors, 5^; dangerous power of 
the Sikh army of the Khdlsa. 593; 


hi.story of the first Sikh war under 
Lord Hardinge, 595 ; settlement of the 
government, 598; rebellion of Mdlraj 
at Miiltan, ; .second Sikh war,' 
£03; British administration, 607; con¬ 
trasted with native adminUtmtioii, 608 ; 
military defence of the frontier, ib,; 

it& possession the salvation of the 
empire during the Sepoy mutinies, 

Purdhans, or ministers in the Mahratta 
constitution, 334 

Pumea, the Brahman Dewan of 
Tippu of Mysore, 41 j; proposed con-, 
version to Islam, i'b. ; bis adminis¬ 
tration in Mysore, 414: its character, 
534 ; aspires to be a Peishvva, ib.; his 
death, ib. 

Punmdhur, treaty at, with the coiinril 
of regency at Poona. 363; condemned 
by the Court of Directors, I'A 

Piispilt Nath, the great temple at 
KJiatmandu, 577, 578 


R. 


Raja.s of kfahabar, the twelve, 100; 
sacred in bat lip, 130 

Rajagriha. or Oiri-vraja, the capital of 
Magadha, ^0 

Raja Ram, his claims to succeed Sahu 
Kao as Raja of Satara, 228 ; supported 
by Tara Baf, 333; deserted and im¬ 
prisoned by Tara Bai. 334, 335; his 
subsequent life as a state prisoner, 
3 ,^®* 339 

Rajasiluin. See Rajpdlana 
Rajasiiya. or royal sacrifice* celebrated 
by the Pdndavas, 14 
Rajas, Kajpi'ic, 133, note 
Raimahal. hill-ranges of, inltablted by 
the Santals, 624 

Rajpdtana, funereal pomp in the exile of 
princes, 33 ; founded by Rajputs, 78; 
invasiun of, by Ald-ucbdin, 8t; wars 
of Akbar, 131; of AursngEeb, 177; 
Moghul retreat from, 179; Hindu 
ipvolt in. 304; quarrels between Jodh¬ 
pur and Jaipur, 45^, 456; shattered 
conditi.m of, 534; distractions in, 539 
Rajputs, claim to be Kshatrij'as, ti. 
note; defeat the Indo-Scythians, 54; 
descended from Siirya or the sun, 6a; 
league against thf* Turks, 75 ; defeated 
by Mahmtid at Peshawar, 76; after¬ 
wards at SomiiiSth, 76, 77; perforin the 
Joliiir,or solemn selfUacnfice.atChitdrt 
93: divided into children of the sun 
and children of the moon, (A, note; 
defeated by B&ber. las 
Rajpdt political system, league of prince* 
under the _ suzerainty of Chltdr ce¬ 
mented by interuiarriages, 130; policy 
of Akbar, 131; incorporatbn of the 
Rajput league with the Moghul em¬ 
pire, ib .; growing antagonism between 
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Rajpfiti *nd Muhammadans during; 
the reign of Jehangir and Shah ^ehan, 
154: climax in the reign of 
Aurangaeb. 177, 179 

Rfikshasas, a term of reproach ai>plied 
to the abotiginca of India. 3 naie; 
represented as Asums. demons and 
cannibals to the south and eut of 
Allahabad, 8; inhabit Magadh^ the 
modern Behar, ib, mte; connection 
with Buddhism, g. note; persecute the 
Brahmans at Cnitra-kdta. m; wars 
with R&ma, ii.; pictures of Raluhasas, 
39, 40; identified with Buddhists, 40, 

44 A 

Rama, approximate date of, 98, note; 
the son of Da-saratha, by Kausalyd, 
99; marries Sitd, iS ; preparation for 
hiH instalment as Yuva-rMa, ii,; an* 
pears as the champion of the Brah¬ 
mans. fA, Mo^; condeihned to exile, 
3t; his obedience to his father, ib.; 
difTerecce between his exile and that 
of Drorfai, 3s. note; historical signifi¬ 
cance of the storv of his exile, 32; 
contradictions in tne story, ib. ; a poli¬ 
tical exile, not a religious devotee. 39; 
journeys to Sringavera, 33: meeting 
with Bharata, 38peiforms the 
SrAldha, ; refuses the Raj, 39; 
wars with the Rdkshasu. 39. 40; re¬ 
presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
40; prepares for war agmnst l^vana, 
40; helps Sugriva against B&li, whom 
he slays, 41; nelped by Hanuman. the 
hero of the monkeys, ib.; his miracu- 
loiis bridge built by monkeys, 49, note ; 
slays Rdvana. ib.; triumphant return 
to Ayodhydj 43; performs the Aswam- 
edha, ib. ; hi*^ crueltv to Slid, ib.: d'a- 
covery of Slid and her two se ns. ib. ; 
reconciliation, ib. ; wild distortion of 
his character in order to serve a 
religious purpose, 44; an incarnation 
of Vishnu, 69 

Rdmdnand, a disdplv of Rdmdntija 
Achdrya, 411. note; his teaching. lA 

Rdmdnu}a Achdrya. the apostle of the 
Vtdshnavas and A’ayngani, 4x1, a/td 
note 

Rdmd^na reveals a hisher stage of 
civihMition than the MaM Bbdrata, 
98; its c •nclu.sion. a rrligjoits parable, 
40 j religious significance of, 43, 44 

Ramisseram, the modern Manaar, 49; 
its association i^tb Rdma's miraculous 
bridge, proceasion to, 187 

Raronad estate of, grantea to the ances¬ 
tors of the great Marawgr for the 
protection or ihe pilgrime to Ramis- 
serara. 421, $tote 

Ramnuitgur, Gough's indveimve action 
at, 603 

Rainp.i<>ra, captured by the English, 
44X ; restored tu Jaswant Rao Umlcar, 
490 

Rampoce, Kawabs of, 335 


Ram Rai, s'<n of'Yimma the minister, 
becomes Mahdraia of Vyayanagar, 

94; his pride and insolence, ib.; de- 
raroned by the revolt of Terraal Rai, 

9S ; deceives Termal RalJby pretended 
submission, r'A; recovers the throne, 
ib.; alliance with the Muhammadan 
Sultans of B{j.dptw and Golkonda, ib.; 
sacrilege of hu Hindu soldiery in 
Muhammadan territwy, ib^, defeated 
and dain m flie ilecisive battle of 
'I'alikota, 97; breaking up of the 
empire, 98 

Ram Raja. ^ Su Raja Ram ^ 

Ram Shastri aro Madhu Kac^stoty of, 
343; the upright Brahman, 3^4; in¬ 
vestigates the murder of Narain Ran, 
361; retires from Poona, ib. 

Rangoon, mastime capital of Burma, 
founded by Alompra, 3x3; British ex¬ 
pedition to, SI7; repulse of Biindfila, 
518: advance of Tharawadi. 573; 
casting of the big bell, lA ; petty op- * 
pressions of European and American 
strangers, 574; oppression of British 
merchants. 610 ^captured by British 
troips, 6x1; visit of Lord Mayo, 
68t ^ 

R&ni. or queen, x: bfiuence over a Raja. 

ib. 

Raiqit^ 34^* 

Runjeet Singh. c 

Ranuji Sindia, dynasty of, 331; menial 
duty performed by, 347; nse to rank 
and wealth, 348. See Sindia 
RAvana. Raja of RAkshasas. 40; oppress¬ 
or of the gods, ib ; carries off SitA, 
ib. ; slain bv RAma, 49 1., 

R&wlinson, Sir H. at Kandahar. 554; the 
question of retreat Or advance. 561. 
569; his opinion of the gates of 
SomnAth, 562. note 

Raymond, the French general in the 
service of Niaam AJi, 400 ; his conduct 
at the battle of Kiirdla, 40s ^ 

Reed. General, Commanaer-in-chtef in 
1857, his resignation, 653, note 
Reinhardt, alias Somers, Sombre, and 
Sumru, 309 

Rituparna, Rma of AyodhyA, 98, note 
Roads of the cloghul empire. 184 
Roe, Sir Thomas, ^'his embassy from 
JaiCes the First to the Great Moghul, 
143: landiMat Surat. 143,14^; vidt to 
PaMvix at Burhanpur, 145: journey to 
Ajmir, sA; visit to Cbitbr, ib,\ meet' 
iiw with Coryat. ib. ; audience with 
Jehangir, 145. 146; failure of mission, 
X46: Moghul festivals, X47; wajmiugs 
to the Company, 148 
Rohilkund. Lord Clyde's oampmgn in, 

Rohilla, Afghans, political sicuaiion of, 
353: negotiations of Warren Hastings 
with the Nawah Vixier of Oude, 3^ : 
unfortunate assodaiiqn of the Enefiah 
in the Rohilta war.*^ 359; RohiUas 
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defeated by the l^glish, ii. ; con¬ 
demnation of the war by Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis. «057; charges 
against Wairen Hastings, 38a 
Rose, Sir Hdkh, defeats Tantia To{», 
063; his brilliant canpaign Jn Centnu 
India, 661,663; hU energetic action in 
the Sitana campaign. 670 
Rughoji By>ns1a, Raja of Berar, 331; 
family his help im- 

plured by Baji Ran, 1 his stupe¬ 
faction at the treaty of Bassein, 434 : 
his co^itionwith Daulat Rao Sindia, 
434 k> 43^ i defeated a» Assaye and 
Argaumt* 437; sues for Made, iB-i 
becomes a feudatory of the British 
government, ^8, 439; demands the 
restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 451; 
his death. 489. See alsodBhunsla. 
Raghonath Pundit, leader of the mode¬ 
rate party At Khatmandu, 576; made 
, prime minister, 577; his retirement, 

578 • 

Rughonath Rao, afterwards sixth Peish- 
wa, commander of Ur Mahratta army, 
337 i supports Ghan-ud-din at Delhi, 
iS.’, advance to Lahore ih,’, driven out 
of the Punjab by the Afghans,^ 338; 
quarrels with Madhii Rao, 340; violent 
conduct of, ib,; plunders Berar and 
Hyderabad. 341; secret Correspondence 
with Janoji Bnonsla, 341; treacherous 
slaughter of half the Nizam’s army, 
342: reconciliation with Nizam Ali, 
tb.; fresh quarrels with Madhu Rao, 
343 :^ imprisonment, ib.; opposes Mah- 
adaji Sindia, 34S; release of. 360; 
supported’ by Sakaram Bapu, ii- ; 
sec',>nd imprisonment, ii.: murder of 
Narain Rao. 360, 361; implication, 
361; sixth Peishwa, sA.^ and tute; 
befooled by Nizam Ali, 362; the 
jrevoluiion at’Poona, ii.: applies for 
help to Bombay, ii.; treaty with the 
English at Sutat, H .; intrigues and 
OTc-ceedings for hU restoration to 
Poona, 364, 365: throws himself on 
the protection of Sindia, 365; set 
aside and pensioned under the treaty of 
Salbai, 377 _ 

Riimbold, Sir Thamas, governor of 
Madras, 370; refuses to rec^ the 
expedition to Mahd. 371: sends Ss^iz 
on a mi‘Mion of peace to Hyder Ali. 
ib. ; dealings with Balasut Jung re- 
speckling Guntoor, 371. 373; inoppor- 
tune'^demands upon Nizam Ali, 373; 
return to England, ii. 

Run Bahadur. ^Mahdraja of Nipal, 

n dson of Prithi Narain, 465 ; over- 
srs his regent unde, 466, 487; the 
Nero of zNipal, .4<^.;' his maidness, 
ii,: feigned abdication. 468; flight 
to Benares, ii.: bts dealings with the 
English, 469; pledges hinmlf to be¬ 
come a SwatniiiirA; his return to Nipal, 
470; his murder, 471 


Runjeet Singh, rise of, 453 ; aggremons 
on the Cis-SutleJ states, 454; mission 
of Charles Metcalfe, ii.; cajoled by 
Zemdn Shah, 548; occupies Peshawar, ' 
551; refuses to allow the English army 
to pauis through the Punjab, 554; his 
administration of the Punjab, 608 
Russign aggression in Persia and Geoigia, 
430 and wte ; exiension of power and 
influence in Central Asia, 538; ad¬ 
vances towards the Usbegs, 539; de¬ 
signs on Herdt, 55T; expedition to 
KJhiva, 554, 55j;; ^vances in Central 
Asia, 675; dealings with Sher Ali, 68a • 


S. 


SaXdut Ali Khan. Subahdur of Oude, 
3 i 6 ; a Persian Shiah, ii.; drives back 
the Mahrattas, 220; joins the Moghul 
imperial army, ib ; growing gower, ii.; 
rivalry with N izam-ul-mulk. 223; re¬ 
ported secret correspondence with 
Nadir Sbah, ii,; captured at Kurnal, 
ii.; treachery and suicide. 224 

Saddut Ali. enthroned by Sir John Shore 
as Nawab Viair of Oude, 403 ; hoard¬ 
ing of money, ih. 

Sadras, Dutch settlement at, 33a ; cap¬ 
tured by Lord Macartney, 378. note 

Sahu Rao, Mahdnaja of the Mahrattas, 
3ng; vassal of the Moghul, ib.; his 
efleminate training, 206; death of. 
328. 343, 33t: his imbecility. 33a 

Satyids, the two. conspire for the elevation 
of Farriikh Siyar to the throne of Delhi. 
207; successinl rebellion, adS ; 
intrigues of Farrukh Siydr, ii.: their 
supremacy at Delhi, aia; their foil, 
ii.; their jealousy of Nizam-uhinulk, 

3T7 

Saha, era of, 54 

Sakaram Bapu, supports Rughonath Rao 
at Poona, 360; intrigues for the return 
of Rughonath Rao, 364; uHimate fate 
of, 365 

Sdtihni, brother of Gdndhdrl and uncle 
of the Kauravas, 14: a gambler, the 
thrower of false dice, ii.; throws the 
dice for Duryodhana, ii.; re-appears in 
the Ganges, 27 

SakfiAtali, the drama of, written ^ KdK- 
dAsa, 69: marriage of a Raja' with 
a Brahman's daughter, ii. : super- 
natunil incidents. 70: characteristic^ ii. 

Sfikya Muni, or Gdiama Buddha, 45; 
his parentage and domestic mreum- 
stances, ii.; his vision, fA; old age, 
disease, and death, ti.; his era^ to., 
note; sees the religious mendicant, 46; 
bmmes a mendicant, a recluse, and a 
Buddha, a.; his teaching, ii. 

SaUlbut Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad, 
251; cedes the Northem Circars to 
tw French. rupture with Bussy, 
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359: implores the help of the Enel sh, 
s6o ; cruical posuign ta the Dekhan, 
s8(S; dethrone and confined, sub¬ 
sequent fate, ib,, ftate 
Salbai, the treaty of, 377 ; Mahadaji 
Sindia’s attenipted v.oiacion of, 387 
Sale, General Sir Robert, at JelhiLioad, 
57 ; relieved by Pollock, 560 0 

ivahana, era of, 54 
Salkeld, Lieutenant, at the siege of 
Delhi, 656 

Salsette, island of, coveted by the English, 
344. 343 : ceded 10 Bombay by Kugho- 
nath Kao, 362. 363; and by the hlah* 
ratta council of regency, 363 ; retoHletl 
by Bombay in aco^raance with the 
treaty of Salbai, 377 
Samhhaji the First, son of Sivaji, iSt; 

' betrayed to Aurangreb, ib.; succeeds to 
the kingdom of Konkan, 196 note 
Sambhaji the Second, Kaja of Kolbapore, 
331, not* 

Sandrokut^, drives Eudemos out of 
Taxila, 50; identi&d with Chandra- 
gupta, ib.; his adventures, ascends 
the throne of Macadha and drives the 
Greeks out of India, ib.; alliance with 
^leukos, ib.; marriage with the 
daughter of Seleukosg ib.; his palace, 
5i>;Dudy'guard of Tartar wemen, 160, 
note . 

Saiueriuano, Father, authentic details 
of the atrocities of Ehodau Ptira in 
Burma, 514 

Saujaya, minister and charioteer, his 
niis.sion to the Pindavas, 19; his 
position, ib,, nbiet failure of the 
missiv'n, 20 

Sankhara Achdrya, the apostle of the 
Smarials, 410, and note 
Santdls, revolt of, 624; sunpreSMon. ib, 
Santnnti, Maharaja of Has'inapur, 2 ; 
claimed descent front Bliarala, ib.; 
marr.age with a voung dams<.i. ib ; the 
drcadiul vow of his son, Bhishina, 
3 

Sarfardz Khan, son of Shiya Khan, 263; 

favourite grand,^on of olurslied Kuli 
, Khan, 263,264; outwitted by his father, 
264; succeeds to the thrmc of Mur- 
shedabad, 265: insolent tyranny, ib. ; 
insults the family of Jagat Seth, ib.; 
destruction, 266 

Saraswatf, goddess of learning, and 
mythical wife of Brahma. 64; con¬ 
ception and worship of, ib.; identified 
with the Indus river, ib., no/e 
Satayu, river, the modern Gogra, 28, 
33 

Sgtara. the capital of Sahir. the p-andson 
of Sivaji, 331: Tara Bai'a intngues at, 
^ ; invested by Balsm Keo*s troops, 
336: the pageant Kaja of, brought 
to Kao*f camp, 493: his proposed 
devatson by the BntLm government, 
4941 p^tially resuscitated. ; his 
eat^vagaat ^tensiops,, 6x6, 6xf; 


dethroned, 617 '; adoption refused to 
his successor, ib. : of the Raj, /A 

Sati, or iiutt^ absence of, in the war of 
the Mahd Bhiirata, 23. 

Satrughna. third s(,n of Dasaratha, 29 
Sawant Waree, 331, n^’te 
Suymbrumbaukum, the great water-tank 
of, 409 

Scythians, the Royal, 123, MMie ; pro¬ 
bably the Mog^ils, dk 
Seedees or .Sidis of jVbjeera and Surat, 
330, and note 

Seg' wiie. the ire.-itycf, 475, 476 
Seisian, Sher elkii’s grievances^«pect- 
^ ing. 6 j 2 _ ^ r 

Seleiikos, alliance with Sandrokottos, 50; 

m.-irriage of his daughter, ib. • 

Selim, Prince, son of Akbar. See Jehan- 
gir m 

Selimghur, the state prison at Dejhi, 
211, 654 
Senus. 185 

Serfuji, adopted soqcrof the Raja of* 
I'anjure, his claims to the thrurie of, 
423; tmpiisoned|Jby Aiuar Singh, ib- ; 
su-apected briber^of Mauras ijundlts, 
ib. ; a cypher Kaja, 423 
Seringapatam. Hyder Alt's life at, 377 ; 
captured by Cornv.'.i]hv, 395 ; stonned 
by General Harri',, 407 
Scrpent-wotahip amongst the Manaris, 
i83 * 

Sethipati, title of. granted to the an¬ 
cestors of the great Mam war, 421, 
note 

Sluih Abbas the Second, of Persia, 
threatens Aurangzeb, 170 
Shah Alaoi, eldcat son of vVurangzeb, 
17a ; commander of t)ie Muhammadan 
at mv against Sivaji, ib, ; the sham re¬ 
bellion, 172, 173; takes a part in the 
war in Rajputana, 178 ; struggles with 
Azam Shah, 203 ; ascends the throne 
under (he luune of Bahadur Shah, ib. ; 
relatiun.s with Madras, ib. ; reign, 2^13, 
204; operations against the Sikhs, 
205; death, ib. 

Shah Alam, eldest son of Ahmad Shah, 
and known as the Shahzada, 279; 
threatens Bengal, ib. ; Clive's dealings 
with, 281; ^oclamied Padishah under 
the name 01 Shah JUam, 291; threatens 
' Puma, ib. : defeated W Mir Kasim, 
293: negotiarions with Camac, ib.; in- 
siallatioii at Patna, ib.; httm of inves- 
ti ure, 293,294; secret negotmtions with 
Vansitrart, 294; accompanies <Shuja- 
ud-daiila into Behar, 303 ; joins the 
English, 304 ; converted by Clive into 
an l.nperuil idol for the resuscitation of 
the Moghul empire, 3S0; dealings with < 
Clive at Allahabad, 3(2 Hjtwromea a 
piippet Padishah, 314; firtndn to 
Clive, ib. : the second finndn, 3x7; 
dealings^with Hyder Ali, ib., noiej 
throws himself into ^9 hands of the 
Mahrattas and returns to DefU, 318; 
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Mahadaji Sindia*s ambitious desugns 
on, 348: political results of his flight 
from Allatisibad to Delhi, 351 j seveiV' 
once of all political ties with the 
English, is, ; forfeiture of his claim 
to tribute, 353; weak dependence on 
the Amir cf Amirs. 3B5; invites Ma- 
hada^ji ^ndia to Delhi, iS.: disavows 
Sindta’s'dema^is fouchoiit, 387; a state 
prisoner at Snuttra, SS. ; interviews 
with Mr. Charles Malet, 38B; his 
fallen state, iS .; leaves Muttra for 
D^lu, 390 ; blinded bw Cholam Kadir, 
391; tsRcn by General Lake under the 
protection of the British government, 


I 




Shah Jehan, son of Jehangir, reported 
intrignes against his%lder brother. 
Khuznt, 148; his character, iS.; as- 
pirations for the throne. 150; takes 
charge of Khusru, 151 ; implicated^ in 
the murder of Ms brother, iS. ; excites 
the wrath of Jehangir, rS.; plots with 
Asof Khan for piling the imperial 
treasures at Agra, 151 ; sack of Agra, 
iS.; defeat at X>elhi, 153; ravages in 
Bengal^ r'A ; flight to the south, iS. ; 
sham death and burial, 153: pro¬ 
claimed Padishah, iS .; sends an em¬ 


bassy to Persia to demand bul<>ki, iS .; 
obscurity of his reign, iS .; his love of 
flattery, iS, ; spite against the Portu- 

f iiesc. 153 ; wreaks nls vengeance on 
[dghli, 154: builds the new city of 
Jehanabail, near old Delhi, 155; builds 
the Taj Mahal, /S.; zenana influences, 
*S6. J bis four sous, 157; his 
rumoured death, 158: his captisity at 
Agra, 160; imprisoned for life by his 
son Aiirangseb, idi ; his mysterious 
deaCh, 

Shah Shuja, 'Amir of Afghanistan, his 
reception of Elphinstone’s mission at 
Peshawar, 454, note; previously ap- 

£ Dinted governor of Peshawar by 
cm&n Shah, 546; supplants Ins 
brother Mahmdd on the throne of 


K&bul, 548: driven out by Mahmiid 
and the Barukzais, liecomes a 


^nsioner of th* British government 
at Lddhiana, ib .; refuses to be a mippet 
king in the hands of the Barukiais, 
<50: supplanted nn the throne of 
K^iil by Dost Muhammad, 551: 
Braish government dethrone the Do*'t 
ana restore Shah Shtya to Kdbul, 
553* 554; bis unpopular rule, 556; 
mchopoiises the Bala Hissar, 557 ; nis 
perilous position, 560; murdered by 
the BaruKzais, 561 

Shahs of Persia, their rule, eei 

Shahiy^, youngest son of J^ehangir, 
150: intrigues of Ndr Mahal, ib.; nis 
expedition to Perria, 151; captured 
and blinded, #53 

Shahzada, his claims to Beiupil, Behar, 
and Orissa. 379: flight from Delhi, 


sBi; correspondence with Clive, ib ; 
defeat and flight, sSs; generority of 
Clive, ib. ; becomes Ihalishah. S^e 
Shah Alam 

Shaista Khan, uncle of Aurangreb, 
appointed Viceroy of the Dtkhan, 
z|0 ; capture'4 Poona, ib.; attacked by 
Sivaji, ib.; his suspicions of Jaswant 
Sin/^h, ib. 

Shastri, Head, his importance in the 
Mahratta ronstitutirn. 334 and note 
Shelton, Brigadier, in Afghanistan, S57 ! 

fails to enter K^faul. 558 
Sfler Khan the Afghan, 125; gulls 
Humdyun, 135,136; defeats Hiim&yun, 
126; his rule in Hindustan. 127 ^ 

Sher Ah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
Jewish features of, 121, no/r; his 
rivalry with Afzal Khan. 676 ; his re- 
cogniiu-n by the British government, 
ib. ; treacherous imprisonment of Afzal 
Khan, rb.; .madness at murder of 
his first-born, 6711.1^77 ; flight to Kan¬ 
dahar, 677; reroimised by Sir John 
T^awrence a', n Itr of Kandahar, ib. ; 
his futile eflo>i to recover his throne, 
677. 678; fli.;ht to Herit, 67S; his 
Sudden restAatinn to the throne at 
Kabul, ib.; dealing** with Sir John 
Lawrence, <=78, 679: conference at 
Umballa with Lord Mayo, 679: his 
grievances, 679, 680; estrangement, 
682 ; dealings with Russia, ib.; war 
with England. 683; death, ib. 

Sher Singh, reputed son of Rumeet Singh, 
becomes hiahdraja cf l.ahore, 59a; 
begs English help against the army of 
the Kh^lsa, rb. ; his violent death, :b. 
Sher Singh, an influential Sikh Si<-dar, 
sent to co-opemte with Edwardes 
agtunst Miilraj at Multan, 60a; de¬ 
serts the English, t^.; his cold recep¬ 
tion by Mulraj, 603; cocs io I..ahore, 
ib.; doubtful battle cf Chiltanwallah, 
603, 604: the final defeat at Guzetat, 
604 

Shians, antagonism wiih Sunnis, Z57 ; 

%eir tenets, ib; in Persia, 221 
Shitah B ai, rise of, 305 ; his proceedings 
in Oude, ib.; negotiations between the 
Nawab Vizier, Shiija-ud-dau!a. and 
the English. 305. 306: becomes deputy 
Nawab at Patna, 309, 31^ 321; alarm 
at the coming cf Mr. George Van- 
sittart, 324; arTul behavioiv, ^34, 
335: failings, 325; orijgin and nse, 
aas. 336 ; labours to alleviate the famine 
in^ngal, 328 ; charges against, 350; 
actiutttal, tb.: death, ib,; Mill's ac¬ 
ceptance of the acquittal, ib., note 
Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
works out the permanent land settle¬ 
ment, 389; Governor General, 399; 
his caiwcity, ih,\ refuses to help Nizam 
All against the MahraCtas, 399, 400; 
his weakness, 403; turns attention to 
Oude, ib.; embarks for Europej, ib.; 

3 B 
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return to the policy of, 448: gives up 
Burmese politicstl refugees, <x6 

Showers, Brigadier, pursuit of the rebels 
by, 651 

Shuja, son of Shah Jehan, 157 ; Viceroy 
of Bengal, ib.\ a Shiah, ib.'. defeated 
by Sulaiinan and Jai Singh, 15^ by 
Amir Jumla, 161; flight to An^an, 
ib.\ his alleged death, ih.\ supposed 
re-appearance in Afghanistan, 174 

Shuja Khan, profligated son-in-law of 
Murshed KuU Khan, 263; outwits his 
son at Murshedabad, 364 ; easy reign, 
ib.’, death, 365 ^ 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Visier of Oude, 
son and successor of Sufdar Jung, 380, 
note; harbours the Shahzada, 38 x; his 
ambitious views, i6.\ schemes to secure 
the Bengal provinces, 303, 303; re¬ 
pulsed at Patna, 303 ; funher schemes 
and return to t)ude, ib.’, defeated at 
Buxar ^ Hector Munro, 304; flight 
to the Kohilla country, ib.\ negi tia- 
tions with the English, ib.’, final defeat 
and surrender, 305. 306’, the restora¬ 
tion of Oude to, 309, 310; converted 
by Lord Chvc into an ally of the Eng¬ 
lish, 3T2 ; threatened bj^the Mahrattas, 
352claims against the Rohillas, 353 ; 
applies for an English brigade, ib .; 
negotiations with Warren Hastings 
at Benares, 354; his cowardice and 
cnielw in the Kohilla war, 355 : treaty 
with Faiz-ullah*Khan, the Konilla, ib.’, 
his death, 357; his apparent bribe of 
ten lakhs to Warren Hasting^, 3B2 
J^h Koh, mountains of Afghanistan, 540, 
and note. 

Siam, invaded by the king of Burma, 
.5*0 

Sikhs, foundation of a brotherhood, 204; 
religious tenets, ib.', vengeance against 
persecution, 205 ; operations of Baha¬ 
dur S^h. ib.’, defeat and wholesale 
executions, aii; invasion of Hindustan, 
585 ; dangerous power of the army of 
the Khdisa, 593; invade British turi- 
toryi 593 - 5941 cross the Sutlej*in 
force, 595 ; treacherous generals, ib. ; 
defeated at Moodkee, 596; ousted 
from Ferozeshahar, ib.', night to the 
Sutlej, ib.’, hostilities renewed, ib-', 
defeated at Aliwal, ib,', defeated at 
Sobradn, 597, 598: close of the first 
war with England, 598; growing dis¬ 
affection, 600; generm outbxeak, G02; 
joined by Afghans, 604; defeated at 
Guserat, 604; fight the battle of Chili- 
anwatiah, 603, 604. See Punjab and 
Runjeet Singh 

Sikri, defeat of Rajpdtt by Bdber, xas 
Sll&dityaj empire of, “ Mah&raja 
Adluraj,** ib,\ his tolerance in religion. 
ib.', the field of habpiness at Praydga, 
56, $7; imperial almsgiving, ib. 

Simla, built on territory ceded by Nipah 
476 


Stnde, Arab Invasion of, 75; conguer^ 
by Ahmad %ah Ddrani, 543; its his¬ 
tory previous to the English conquest, 
565 ; cause and conduct of the war, ib. \ 
conquest of by Sir Charles Napier, 
ib.’j annexation, ib. 

Sindias of Gwahor, rise of the family, 
218,331 

Siodia, Kanuji, f»un^^ of the family, 
onginally kftper m the Peishwa's 
slippers, 247 

Sindia, Manadtm, an illegitimate«son of 
Kanuji, hts ime to power, 347con¬ 
ducts Shah Alam from AU^abad to 
Delhi, 348; places him on the throne 
of Delhi, 351; calls on the English tfo 
fay tribute for Bengal, 352; refused, 
ib.; interfere in Poona nfTAirt, 364; 
capture of Gwalior by Captain Pophani, 
366: negotiates the treaty of salbai, 
376. 377; rewarded with tne cession of v 
Engh« 4 i conquests 1 h Guzerat, 3^7: 
guarantee fur the treaty of Salbai, 
385his designs^ Delhi and Poona, 
isb.; invited to Delhi, ib.; founds a new 
Mahratta kingdom in the Doab, 386; 
his French battalions under fie Boigne, 
ib.; murder of Afrasiab, ib.; demands 
ehout for Bengal and Behar, 387 ; re¬ 
buffed by the English, ib.; hurt by the ,4 
appointmciif of a Resident at Poona, 
ifi.: compelled to retreat from Muttra to 
Gwalior, 38s '.refuses to join Cornwallis 
agamsi lippu, 394; his commanding 

S isition, 397; installation of the 

eishwa at Poona as deputy of the 
Great Moghul, 397, 398 : persists in 
holding the Peishwa’s slippers, 398 ; 
mock humility, ib.; his demands on the 
Peishwa, ib,; counter demands of Nana 
Farnavesc, ib.; his death, 399 
Sindia, Datilat Rao, success Mahadaji 
Siniua as Mah&nga of Gwalior, 399: 
his intrigues with Baji Kao Peishwa, 
40a; plunders Poona, ib.; narrow 
escape from assassination, 403; pre¬ 
vents Baji Rao from forming an alliance 
with Lord Wellesley, 405; stubbornly 
resists ail t^^rtures from the English 
to join in the defedte of India against 
the Afghans under Zemin Shah, 428: 
helps Bail Rao against Holkar, 43a: 
deasive aefeat of the united armies at 
Poona, ib.; stupe/ied at the tre^^y of 
Bassein, 434 : forms a junctioi^ with 
the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, iS.; fails 
to induce Jaswant Kao Holkar to join 
them, ib.; excites the alarm of Lord 
Wellesley by his French battalioas, 
ib.; vadflating dealings wiA Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, 436; mfeated at 
Assaye and Argaum. 437; negotiations 
with Wellesley and Malralm, 438; story 
of his minister, Old Brag,'* to., nofei 
offers to co-operate smh the English 
against Jaswant Rao Holkar, 441; 
treachery of his officers, 44a t brought 
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to his senses, 444; difficulty with his 
overgrown army. 451 ;yava|'es Ud.'ii- 
pur, 456; entertains Pindharies, 458; 
dreaded by the Court of Directors, 
4r»; his evasive attitude, 482 ; out¬ 
witted by Lord Hastings, 483; ultima¬ 
tum of the British government, ih.\ 
tmlucky^discovery oi his treacherous 
negotiaiioiiii ifhh i^ipal, 484; con¬ 
cludes a new treaty with the British 
government, ib.\ dies without heirs, 
527 _ 

Sindm,^an1coji Rao, adopted by Baiza 
Cat, tha widow of Daiilat Rao, 527; 
Baiza Bal bent on being queen regent 
•for life, */'•; civil wjir, id.-. Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck refuses to interfere, ih.\ 
recognition of Jankojl^Rao by the 
British government, 528; settlement 
of Gwalior affairs, ib .; weak and dis¬ 
tracted government, 566 ; overgrown 
army. 567 ; diewwithout heirs, ib. 
Sindia. Jyaji Rao, adopted by Tara Bal, 
the widow of Tat^ji Rao. 567; dis¬ 
putes about the regency. 568; Lord 
Ellenborough outwitted by Tara Bal, 
ib.\ defiat of the army of Gwalior at 
Maharajpore and Punniar, 569; settle¬ 
ment of Gwalior affairs, ib .; loyalty 
of Jyaji Rao during the sepoy mutiny, 
• 652 

Singhs, the Sikh lion-warriors of Guru 
Govind, 587 

Sirdars, the Afghan, in the service o£ 
Nadir Shah, 542; leave the Persian 
army and return to Kandahar, ib.’, 
elect AMnad Abdali to be their Shah, 
43; prosperity under Ahm.id Shah 
)iiran{, 543, 544: starved and im- 

f irisoned by Payendab Shah, 545; the 
ead€rs of the Sikh Misls, 589; Puri¬ 
tan and Pindhari types of, 588, 589. 
See also Timur Shah and Zeiuan 
Shah 

Sitd, wife of Rfima, 29; accompanies 
Rdma on his exile, 32 ; worships the 
Ganges, 33 J worships the Jumna, 34 5 
her abduction by K&vana, 40; ner 
ordeal of purity, 42 ; mruclly aban¬ 
doned by Rdm%. 43 .residence at 
Chitra-kuta, r'A ; her two son^ ih .; 
reconciliation with Rdtna, ib, 

Sitabuldl, battle of, 490, 491. 

Sitana, the villages of, 667, €68; inha- 
bitlu by Hindu fanatics, ^ 668 : the 
BriAsh campaign under Sir Neville 
Chamberlam, ^8-670 
SWa, 'or Mahadeva, his jplace in the 
religion of the Turanians, 60; in 
modem Hindu belief, 63: resolved by 
the Brsfhmans into the Supreme 
B^ng, 65 ;• idol pillar of, at Somnath, 
76; destroyed by Mahmfid, 77; wor¬ 
ship of at Conjeveram, 409; wor¬ 
shipped by th# Smartals, 419 i and by 
the Maduals, 411 i abhorred by the 
Vaishnavas and A'ayngars, ib. 


Sivaganga Raja, or little Marawar, 421, 
note ; feud with the I'ondiinan, ib. 

Sivaji the Mahratta, his ajipearance 
as a rebel and a freebooter in the 
mountains of the Konkan, 165; his 
early career in the neighbourhood of 
Pqpna, 166: Rapjdt origin, tb.\^ a 
worshipper of Siva and Bhowanl, ib,\ 
reverence for Brahmans, ib. ; genius 
for creating an army, ib. ; exploit with 
the tigeris claws, 167; alliance with 
Aiiraiigzeb, ib. ; compromise with 
Bijdpur, 168; ag^ssions on the 
luls, ib. ; night attack dh 
Shaista Khan, ib. ; capture and 
plunder of Surat, 169; calls Surat his 
treasury, ib. ; scheme of Aurangzeb 
fur entrapping the mountain rat, 770; 
Sivaji flattered and duped, tb, ; 
audience with Aurangzeb at Delhi, 
171; wrath at his reception, ib. ; 
strange escape from Delhi, 172; 
attacked by a force of Moghuls and 
Rajputs under Shah Alam, ib.; a 
sham rebellion, 7*^. ; wariness of Sivaji, 
173; organises a system of black 
mail, or ch 173; installed as Ma- 
hdrajg of tbeiKonkan, ib ; conquests 
in the Low'cr Carnatic, 176; his 
death, ib. 

Slave-kings, Afghan dynasty of, 79, 80 
Sleeman, CoLnel, lus report on Oude, 
623 

Snmrtal Brahmans, the sect of, 409. 410; 
creed and distinctions. 410; u'-n-prac- 
tice of the Chaknlntikam, 415, fttHe 
Smiih, General, commanding the Poona 
Subsidiary Force, 4S8 ; his appeaninre 
at Poona, 489; sets out in puisuit of 
llaji Rao, ib.; defeats the aiiny of 
Baii Rao at Ashti, 494 
Smith, Sir Harry, defeats the Sikhs at 
Aliwal, 596 

Smith, Colonel Baird, Chief Engineer at 
the siege of Delhi, 653, neie 
Sobradn, the battle of, 597. i-^S 
Sutiindth, 76; the great temple at, ib. ; 
l&ttle of, ib. ; recovery of the sandal¬ 
wood gates captured by Mabtndd, 562 
Spencer, Mr., suct'eeds Vansittart as 
governor at Calcutta. 306; his corrupt 
bargiuning wuh Muhammad Keza 
Kban respecting the succession of the 
Nawabship of Bengal and Behar, ib., 
and nafe; Clive's anger at, 309 
Srdddha, performed by Bh^ta, 36; 

description of, ib., note 
Sringavem, the mi^ero Sungroor, &c., 
33: the Aryan barrier, ib. 

Staunton, Captain, his brilliant defence 
of Korygaum, 493 

Stevenson, Colonel, moves up the Hy¬ 
derabad Subsidiary Force towards 
Poona, 433; co-operates with Colonel 
Wellesley against Sindia and Rughoji 
Bhonsla, 434. 435 

St.LttlHn, arrives at Poona as ambassador 
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from th« King of France, 364; atten- 
tion<; of Nana Fai‘naves«, iK 

St. Thoond, l‘ortuguese settlement at, 
T^2 ; captured by the generals of the 
Sultan ofGolkouda, i6.i by the French, 

a. 

Stoddart, Colonel, his public exeo^ion 
at Bokhara, 563, $64 

Suhahdar, 181; the common name for 
Viceroy of a province, 180, wte 

Subder Ali, son of Dost Ali, Nawab of 
the Carnatic, 236; outwitted by Chun- 
(ler Sahib, i6. ; alarm at the Mahrattas, 
937; agreement with the Mahrau£s, 
JO.; proclaimed Nawab, ti. ; threat¬ 
ened by N izain-ul-mulk, ii. ; per¬ 
plexity, 238. 239; levies cc.ntributuns 
for the Malirattas, 239; assassinatten, 
ii. 

Subhadri, the sister of Krishna, marries 
Aijuna, 13 

Subzi Muiuli, or vegetable market, an 
old subun at Delhi, 655 ^ 

Suddei, or Company's judicial courts, 
356, note 

Sudras, or cultivators, one of the four 
great castes, 59; n >t “ wearers of the 
thread,’’ ii. ; probablg of Tumnian 
origin, ii. : contemned by the* Smar- 
tals, 4Z0; separate quarters in towns, 
412 

Sufdar Jung, Nawab of Oude, 279, 
280, wUs 

Sugriva. the monkey Raja, his alliance 
with R&ma. 41 

Sukwar Bai, wife of Mahdraja Sahn, her 
intrigues anu vow, 332; cruel death 
by Sati, 333 

Sulaiman, mountains of, the north-west 
(roniier adopted by Lord Dalhoastei 
66; 

Sulaiman, son of Dara, is*) escapes to 
Ka->hm{r, 161; betrayal, to. 

Sumru, his massacre of the English at 
Patna, 302 ; his flight into Oude, ii. ; 
his surrender demanded from the 
Nawab Vi&er, 304, 305 ; subsequent 
career, 304, 305, ftoigs 

Sumpthur, death of tlte Raja of, 528; civil 
wars, ii, ; refusal of Lord WilLam 
Bcntinck to interfere, 539: terrible 
catastrophe, ti. 

Sunnis, thdr tenets, 157; antagonism 
With the Shiahs, ii. ; fierce contest 
with Shias at Kdbul, 547; slaughter 
of Kuisilbashes, ii. 

Supreme Courts of Judicature created 
at the three Presidency capitals, 
and Mct» 

Suraj Mai, the Jdt hero. 346; his dealings 
with the Moghuls, ii.; surrounded and 
slain, t'i. 

Suraj-ud-daola. grandson of Alivardi 
Khan, 269; evu character, ti,; bitter- 
nas» against tlie English, ii. : succeeds 
bit grand&ther as Nawab at Mur- 
^ledabad. 370; marches agmnst Cal¬ 


cutta, ii, : entry into the captured town, 
271; authoi^ of the tragedy of the 
Llack Hole, 371, 272; ^larm at the 
advance of the English, 273, 274; 
vacillations, ii.i hostility towards the 
English, 274; general conspiracy 
against the Nawab, ii.; defeat at 
Plassy, 27s; taken prissAinei and mur¬ 
dered, 277 • 

Surat, ap^arjmee o{*£nglish at. 142, 

143 : landing of Sir Thomas I^e, >43, 

144 ; captured by Mahrattas^ 160; 

called the treasury of Sivaii, tif^ de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Fryer in the. reign of 
Aurangzeo. 193, 194; factory at, re¬ 
moved to Bombay, 1^8; succcssfbl 
war operations of the English against 
the MoghulA^fA; Abyssinian admirals, 
or Seedees, of. 330; trea.y at, between 
Kughonath Rau and the English at 
Bombay, 36a, 363 _ , 

Surya, the sun-god, '^iilik worship of, 

6a , ancestor of ihe Rajputs, ii. 

Suttee, abolition 4^ by Lord WilLam 
Dcniinck, 537 

Swanns, worshipped as gods by_ Brah¬ 
mans. 65 : ihcir ceremonies initiation 
and confirmation. 415 416 

Sviaiga, the heaven of Indra, 27, wU, 

62 .... M 

Swartz, the piLssionary in Tanjore, his* 
mission to Hyder Ali, 371 ; his descrip¬ 
tion of Hyder All’s T^laru life and 
adm.nistratktn at_ Seringapatam, 377, 
378; his dcscripti «n of Mahratta rule 
in Tanjore, 421, 423 

Cwatis, their behaviour in fha Sitana 
campaign, 66 g, 670; interference of the 
Akhound. ii. 


Sway.iriivara, or " sclf-choice," an andent 
marriage festival, 10; that of DrAipadi, 
a Rajput romance, 10, 11: that of 
Dariiayanti, 70, 71; that of the princess 
of Kanouj. 78 ; modern re],c 01, 131 
Sydenham, Capuin, Resident at Hyder¬ 
abad, bis description of the Pindharies, 
458 

Symes, Colonel, his mission to Ava, 
5^5 


0 


T. 


Tagara, the modem Deogbur, zoo^ 
note • 

I'aj Mahal at Agra, description of, 15s; 
built by Shah Jehan as the mauMleum 
r f his favourite wife, 156 ; occupied by 
Mr. Malct, 287 

TaLoina, people of the lower IrawadL 
See Pegu * 

Talukdars of Oude, 403 and nff/*; their 
oppressive rule in Oude. 6231; harshly 
treated after the annexation, 623; 
general insurrection diriog the Sepoy 
mutiny, 640 

Talikota, decisivo battle a between the 
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Muhammadan Sultam of the Dekhan 
and the lltndu Kaja of Vijayanagar, 

97 * 

Tamil country, 8$ ; language, ib., note 
Tanjore, kin^om of, bouth of the K .le¬ 
mon, 333 ; Kajas of, originally N aiks or 
viceroys, under the Mahiraias of Vi¬ 
jayanagar, ib. i water sui)piy depen¬ 
dent dk Tn^Aopply, 235, 420: con- 
tjuered by ttfeliMam'aUsm in the seven¬ 
teenth century, 42o:*Englibh aggres¬ 
sions on, 24^; hostile demamls of 
Chander Satiib and Muzaffir Jung, 
2f7; delays of the l^aja, 4 b. ; aggres¬ 
sions of Nawab Muhammad Ali, 369: 

, restored to the Kaja by_ Ixird Pigot, 
ib, ; brought under Bntb’h rule, 420; 
death of the Raja, 42^; disputed suc¬ 
cession, Kaja reduced to a pageant, 

' 423; extinction of the dynasty, 620 _ 
Tanua Topi, the Mahratta Brahman in 
the service of Nana Sahib, 651; his 
military genres, ib., note; defeats 
General Windham at Cawnpun:, 660 ; 
routed by Sir kNigh Rose. 662; .in¬ 
trigues at Gwalior, ib. ; raises a new 
rebel army, 662, 663 ; defeated, ib. ; 
pursuw, captured, and cKccntcd, 663, 
664 ; a type of the old Peishwas, 664 
Tamras, mystic literature of the 'I lira- 
nians, 60 

Tara Bai, widow of Raja Ram, her in¬ 
trigue!, at batara, 332 and note; her 
career, ib. \ befooled by Baiaji Rao, 
333; the ordeal of Kaja Ram, ib. ; her 
o]^inacy, 335, 336; general reci,>n- 
ciliatiom 336 ; d-ath of, 330 and note 
Tara BaiTwidowof Jankoji Kao Sindia, 
Sdy : adopts Jyaji Rao, ib. ; assumes 
the regency, 568 ; excites the wrath of 
Rord EUenborough, ib, ; war against 
the army of Gwauor, 569 ; the regency 
.intrusted to d council of six nobles, 
ih. 

Tartar invasions, 80; Tartars under Ti- 
mdr Shah, 88; ruhng tribe known as 
the Moghuls, 123 

Tartar women, imperial body-guard of, 
i6q, 161, and note 

Tavernier, his de.scriptio9of Indian tra- 
• vel, 185. i8y • 

TaxUcs, his kingdom in the Punjtb, 47 ; 
his submission to iUcxander, ib. ; ois 
city of Taxila identified with Attock, 
61^^ note 

Tej Wh. commander of the anny of 
toe Kh&lsa. 393; his treachery, 595; 
left to watch General littler at Ferose- 
pore, 595, 596; flight from Feroxe- 
shahar, 596 ; Alight at Sobradn, 597 
Tehnga cmntxy, situated in the eastern 
Dekhaff, 84; conquered by Ali-ud- 
din, 85; seat of the Telugu language, 
85, note, 

Tenasserim, province of British Burma, 
its position, ^00, note; ceded to the 
English, 5x9 


Terat, the forest at the base of the lower 
Himalayan slopes, 462: caase of dts- 

{ mte in the negotiations between £ng- 
and and Nipal, 475. 476 
Termal Rai, the mad Mahdraja of Vijay- 
anugar, 95; calls in the Muliamina- 
dans, m.; does homage to the Sultan 
df Bljupur, ib. \ betrayed by Ram Rai, 
ib. : ouirageous proceedings in the 
palace, 96 ; his suicide, ib. 

Thakurs, or feudatory nobles of Rajpd- 
tana, their refractory character, 524; 
their conflicting councils, 525, 526; 

• contest with Jhota Ram at Jaipur, 52^ 
Thana family of NijiaJ. See Blum-Seiai- 
'lhapa 

Tlmrawadi, brother of the king of Burma, 
his absurd boasting in the first Burmese 
war, 51S; becomes king of Burma, 5^; 
expels the British Resraency, 573 ; his 
empty threats, id.', his disappearance, 
ib. 

I'liibet, geographical nosift m of, 460; 
iavaded by ihe Gliorkas, 465 ; Bogle's 
mission to, ib. note; Turner's mission, 
ib. 

Tliugs, or stranglers, execution of, 182; 

male and fetqale, 1&6, 1S7 
Timdr Mirsa, bhah of Afghanistan, 544; 
his rebell.ous subjects, ib.’, his venge¬ 
ance, 545; remorse, madness, and 
death, 1/1. 

Timiir Shah, invades the Punjab and 
Hindustan, 87, 88 ; invades India, 122 
Tippu, Sultan, son of Hydcr Ali, 378: 
treaty w ith Lord Macartney, ib. ; war 
with the Petshwa, 388; dangerous 
power of, 392; cumity against the 
English, ib.', dealings with Nimin <Ui, 
the French and Mahrattas, ib. ; attack 
on 1 ravancore, 332, 393 j desolates the 
Carnatic, 394; bewilderment and sub¬ 
mission to Lord Comw’allis, 39^: an 
ally of Prance, 404; a hostile alliance, 
^3; displays open hostility, 406; re¬ 
fuses explanations, ib., overwhelmed; 
ib. \ refuses humiliation, ii. ; deaA and 
xharacter, 407 ; his palace and adminis¬ 
tration described by Buchanan, 413; 
his aggressions in Cootg, 531 
Todar Mai, employed by Akoar to carry 
out the revenue settlement, 139 
Tod, Captain, afterwards Colonel, his 
active interference inRajpdtana- 524; 
his Annals and Aniigttittet Rnias^ 
than, ib. note 

Todd, Majvir D'Arcy, his withdraw* 
from Herfit, 555 : his fiate, 556 
Tondiman, Poligar.helps Mirior Lawrence 
and Nawab Muhammad Ali during 
the siege of Trichinopoly by the 
French, 254; his wrath at the Nawab's 
dealings with the Mysore regent, 236; 
his feud with the Sivagan^ lujas, 421, 
note 

Tonno Penlow, or governor of eastern 

Bhutan, 67a, 675 
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Tonk, principality of, founded by Amir 

455 , 484 

Tonk Rampoura. _ See Rsaapoon, 
Toungoo, Its position in the interior of 
Burma, 504, wte 

Toy>cart, the Sanskrit drama of, 72 j 
stoiy of, rd.; unsadslactory dikiow- 
mcm, 73 • 

Travancore, Raja o€, attacked by Tippu 
Sultan, 3p2, M3 

Trichwopoly, kingdom of, 233 ; war of 
the succeasioa, 235; int^erence of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 936: tieacher* 
ously^ seized by Chunder Sahib, fAp 
occupied by Aluhammad Ah, 251; 
closidy besieged by Chunder Sahib 
and the French, ii.i relieved by Chve’s 
occupation of Areot, 252, 253; Enghsh 
triumphant, 255 ; importance of, as the 
key to the Hindu Carnatic, (A 
Trimbukji Daingh^ t^ minister of B^t 
Rao, 478; implication in the murder 
of ChingadlRir Shastii, 479, 4S0: sur¬ 
rendered to the English and confined, 
rA; hU romantic escape, lA; hit army 
of rebels, 481; captured and confined, 
495 

Trivadi, rictoiy of Dupleiut, ^ 
Tughlakabad, capital of the Tughlak 
aulians, 86 

Tughlak, Turkish governor of Pnnjab, 
S: captures Delhi, ii.’, founder of the 
dynasty of Tughlak Sultans See 
Muhammad Tughlak 
Tukaji Holkar. See Holkar 
Tulsi Bai assumes the government of 
Indore, 454; declares for the Peishwa, 
49a; barbarously murdered, ti. 
Turanians, relics of, 60: their religion 
turnuig on the mysteries of life and 
death, «A 

Turkey, Sultan of, makes war on the 
Portuguese in India, 106 
Turks and AfghMs, 74 ei xm. ^ 
lumer, his missiun to Thibet, 465, 
jie/e 


U. 

Udaipur, or Oodeypore, foundation of, 
X32; Rana of, maintains his independ* 
ence,T73: ngects the insrdent demands 
of Aurangzeb, 178; quarrel between 
Jaipur and Jodhpore respecting the 
Kami's daughter, 455,456; un.success- 
ful ai^als of Rina for British 
interferencet 456; mufder of the prin- 
cesik 4$^> . « 

Udai Singn, Rana of Ontdr, 132; founds 
Udaipur, ib.\ his vow, ib. 

Ujain, kingdom of, 54; scene of the 
Toy-cart, 72; victory of Aunngaeb 
at, 159* 

Ulamd, ue collective body of Muham- 
- madia lawyers and divines, 135: 
hated by Abul Fail, /A} their autho¬ 


rity derided and usurped by Akhdr, 

Umballa, conferc^ between {/Ord Mayo 
and Sher AU at, 670 

Umbeyla Pass, position of the British 
army during the Sitana campaign, 

668, 66p 

Umra Sin|di> prince of Jodhpur, his 
refractory condum atqiuie court of 
Shah Jehao, im, *55 • 

Umrit&ir, the religious centre of the 
Sikhs, 588 

Upadisa imported by Gurus, 4Tg,'^4z6, 
and note #1 ^ 

Upton, Colonel, sent to Poona as agent 
of the Bengal government, 363 • 

Usbegs, drive Bdbrr out of Bokhara, 
124; the foes ^ Persia, aez ; serve in 
the army of Nadir Shah, 234: states 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
539; Russian advances, ib. 


V?* 

VaiiSik hymns and Vaidik gods,^x, 63; 

moral influence^ 63 
Vaidika Brahmans, 411. 4*2 
Vaishnavas, the sert of, 409, 4x1; their 
creed and distinctions, ib. 

Vaisyas, or merchants, one of the four 
great castes, 13, note, 

Vaka, a cannilial Asura &Ian|hy Bhlina, 

0: the story apparently an allegorical 
wtion, ib. note. 

Vahabhi Rajas supplant the Guptas, 34 
Valmiki, his hermitage, 34; the mythi¬ 
cal author of the K&m6yana, 34, 43 
Van&ittart, Mr*, succeeds Holwell as 
governor of Bengal, 287, 291 ; 

vacillating prupiisais for a deputy 
Nawab, 291, m2; his relations with 
Mir Jadr and Mir Kasim, 292; re¬ 
fusal of a bribe, zA ; the proposed 
advance of the English to Delhi, 294; 
secret negotiations, ib. ; the debates 
about private trade, 296. 297 ; failure 
s» an arbitrator, 297; factious ('pposi- 
tioD, zA; pfdposes_to make terms, 
with the Nawab, 300T returns to Eng¬ 
land, Sod 

Vansittart, Gmrge, sent to ovezlook the. 
native administration at Patna, 323; 
gulled by Rtna Shitah Rai, 323 v 
Vaiandsata, the ancient I^ayfiga and 
modem Allahabad, 8. 

Varuna, the Vaidik god of the sea, 6e 
Vasco de Gama, leaves Lisbon with k 
fleet, xoi; anchorage off Calicut, ib .; 
audience with the Zamorin, lea; fails 
to establish a trade in Calicut, /A; 
returns to Portugal, loa, 103 
Vayu, Vaidik god of wind, 40; subject 
to Rivana, ib.; personi^ption, 62 
Vellore, fmtress of, twem miles from 
Arcot, 237; assassination of Subder 
Alt at, 238, 239} visited by Buchanan, 
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. 4ta; sepoy mutiny at, 451, 452; 

cause of the mutiny, 452 
Venk'tapa Naik, Kaja of Kanara, tix; 
receives the Portuguese ambassadors, 
zia; annexes the Raj of Banghel, 
1x6 

VenturajGeneral, in the service of Run* 
jeet Sneh, ^ 

Vcrels^ Mr., {olreriAr^f Bengal, 315; 
obtains the blank nrman for tlna 
government of Hyderabad from Sliah 
Almn,'3t7; returnslo England, 318 ; 
hjm exp enences of mitive administra¬ 
tion, 333, 323 

.Victoria, Queen, assumes the direct 
government of India, 665; pro¬ 
claimed Empress o^ India at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 68a 
Vtdarbha, residence of Nala and Dama- 
• yami, 70, 71 

Vyayanagor, a^ent Hindu empire at, 
osaueiatei^witn the worship of Vishnu, 
same as Nar^ga, 91; aty of, t6 .; 
jCrishda'Rai instiRed by the Bahmani 
Sultan, Yi.; marriage of the Hindu 
princeu to a Muhammadan Sultan, 
93: atrocities at the court. 94; re¬ 
bellion of Termal, 95: recovery of 
the throne by Ram Rai, hostile 
Confederal of the Muhammadun 
Sultans of the Dekhan, t£.; temble 
defeat at Talikota, 97; dismember¬ 
ment .of tbn empire, 97,98 
Vikramaditya, era of, 54, Mofe 
Virata, the resting-place of the Pindavas, 
16: tlu modem Bairat, t6,, note; 
fsXory of the Raja of Vir&ta, ib. 

Vishnu, his worship, a development of 
that of Sdrya the 5110,62: in modern 
Hindu belief, 63; the Supreme Spirit 
inmodemB;tahmanism,6B;'worslupped • 
at Cmyeveram, 409; worshipped by 
the Vaishnavas and A'ayngars, 411 
Yiswakarma, the architect of the gods, 
helps BhaiadVrSja, 38 
Vizagapatam, English driven out of, 
284 

ViziaEu^^ram, Raja of, his feud with 
Bobili Raja, 283: assmlRnated by Raj- 
*put>-, ib» • 

Virier Ali, recognised by Sir Johl Shore 
as Nawab Visier of Oude^ 403: de¬ 
posed on the score of illegitimacy, tb, 
Vydga, the arranger, 24; part played by 
hiig in the Mand Bhdrata, ib ; appears 
on the banks of the Ganges, 36: in¬ 
vokes the dead warriors of the Mahi 
Bhirata, ib. 


. W. 

Wahabis, sect of. located on the Maha- 
bun mountain, 668. See Sitana. 
Wakialmawis, ^urt or news-writers of 
Aurangzeb, rSa, s8S 

Wales. H.R.H. the Prince of, his msit to 
Ind^ 68a 


Wandiwash, battle of, a86 
Watson, Admiral, joined by Clive, S59; 
destruction of Ghetiah, ib.: joint re¬ 
capture of Calcutta, aya ; joint capture 
of Chandemagore, 374 
Wellesley, Colonel, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, accompanies the Madras 
army in the last war against Tippu. 
406: commands the Sfadras army 
after the restoration of Baji Rao to 
Poona, 4^: wotchei. Daulat Rao 
Sindia and the Bhonsla, 435; stops 
• the ^ vacillations of Sindia, 436; 
glorious victory at Assaye, 436, 437; 
victory at Argaum, ib ; negouations 
with Sindia, 438; story of " Old 
Brag,** ib., note. 

Wellcsiry, Marquis of, appointed 
Goveraor-General of India as Lord 
Momington, 404; alarm at the 
French, 404, 403, 406. 430, 434, 
435: seeks to establisn a balance 
of power, 404 ; an imposribility, ib.', 
alliance with Nizam All, 405; insists 
on the disbandmvnt of the French 
battalions at Hydeiabad, ib,’, rebufled 
by the Mal^^tta powers, ib.; ^mands 
explanations from 'lippu of My¬ 
sore, 406; conquest of Mysore, 407 ; 
deputes Buchanan on a journey 
through Mysofe and Malabar, ib.; 
assumes the direct administration of 


Tanjure, 430; of the Carnatic, 433; 
abandons the policy of a balance of 
power, and adopts that of a paramount 
power with subsidiary alliances, 436; 
dealings with the Nizam, 427 , pro¬ 
posals rejected^ bjr the Peishwa and 
Daulat Rao Sindia, tb.; alarm at the 
threatened invasion of the Afghans 
uftder Zemdn Shah, 428; demands 011 
the N awab Vizier of Oude, 429; sends 
Captain John Malcolm on a miscion to 
Persia, 429, 430: defeat ul Baji Rao 
Peishwa at Poona L/ Jnswant Rllk 
Uolkar, 432; treaty of Bassein forc^ 
the Peishwa, 433; objections to the 
treaty, tb.; alarm at the French 
battalions of Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
the designs of Naraleon, 435; cam- 
wgn* of Arthur Wellesley in the 
Dexhan, 436; of General Igke in 
HiqriM^ian, 437 ; Grcft Moghffptaken 
underBritlajiimtcction, ib.; protective 
treaties with Khjput and other native 
nrihees, 438, 4M: cedes Berar'to the 
Nisain, tb,; dimculties ,witl\ Jaswant 
^ao Holkar, 439; military operations 
against Holkaur, 447; ^sastronsretnat 
' oLCobnel Monson^ 44a ; unexpected 
svftxesscB of Holkar, 443; return pf 
Lord Wellesley to England, 444; corn- 
spared with Akbar, io,; hjis errors the 
outeome of genius, 445; remodels the* 
Indian civtl ^service, ib.; reaction 
against his policy, 446, 447 : his errors, 
448; his mortifiMtion, ib.; hia dealings 
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with NipaL 468, h!s poUcy 

adopted by Lord Hastings, 459 
Wheeler, General Sir Hugh, command* 
ing at Cawnfmre, 643, 643; bis pre¬ 
parations for d^ence, 643: receives a 
threatening letter from Nana SaUh, 
64s; negotiations with Nana SaSb, 
646; the massacre at Cawnpcre, ib. 
Wheler, Mr., a member of council 
under Warren Hastings, 367 
Whish, General, retires Mfiltan, 
6oa; captures Mfdtan, 604; joins 
Gough against Sher Singh, ib. a 
WhilehiU,, govea-nor of hfadras,' 

S a ; evil administration, ib.: invasion 
H^er Alt, 373; deposed by War¬ 
ren Hastings,^ 374 

WUIoughby, Lieutenant, gall.’intry in 
blowing up the arsenal at Delhi, 637, 
638; his death, 638 

Wikon, General, Cominander*in-chief 
at the siegS of Delhi, 653, note ; cap¬ 
ture of Delhi, 657 

Windham, left at Cawnpore by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 659; defeated by Tant a 
Topi, 660; alvandons Cawnpore to the 
Gwalior rebels, ib. ^ 

Wurgaum. convention of, 36^ 

Wyloe, General, his expedition against 
the Afghan tribes on the Black Moun¬ 
tain, 670, Hlffg 

Wynch, governor of Madras, turned out 
of the service by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, 369 


Y. 

YakAb Khan, son of SherAli Khan, 
governor of Hcrdt, 6C7 ; restores his 
father to the throne of K&bul, ^78; 
tmprisrned by Sher AIL Khan, 683; 
his accessic-n to the thrrne of Afghan¬ 
istan, 683; abdication, ib. • 

Yama, the judge cf the dead in. the 
Vaidik inytholo^, 40, 6a, 63 
Yandabo, treaty of, with Burma, srg 
Yar Muhammad Khan, the real ruler 
of Herdt, sea; his antagonism to 
Persia, ib. ; helped by Bnti*h gold, 
555 ; treac.horous correspondence with 
Persia, ib. ; his death, 637 


Ydgis and their Jciag described by Della 
Valle, 1x6, ttf 

Yudhisthira, son of Kunti, 4: the eldest 
of the Pdndavas, 5; his jealousies, 
ib .; appointed Yuva-raja, 8; loses his 
wife in a gambling match, 14; takes 
possession of Hastindpur, 33; cele¬ 
brates the Aswaipedha^ 36 
Yuva-raja, or ItHk Raja* custom of ap¬ 
pointing as lieir-apparent, still pre¬ 
vailing in Hindu courts, 8 ; similar 
custom amongd^ Jews, ib., 


Z. 

Zabita KHAN.^he Rohilla, succeeds hjs 
father, Ntyib-ud-daula, as Amir of 
Amirs at Delhi, 347; flight to the 
Eohilla country, 348 death, 390 

Zamorin of Caheut, 101; receives the 
Portuguese atnbai^dors, toa; Portu¬ 
guese embassy to^xz7; Iik troubles, 
118; appearance of, lig, lao; cause 
of his feud with the Radgef Oioiin, ib. 

Zenidn Shah, Am]h 'aVlilLfgkanistan, 
desires to invade Ind^ jumj'his in¬ 
vasion a bugbear, 43g[; Jtus: ^te, ib.; 
Mor^of 545^j^GGsttion of 

Zemindars, their jndigiid adhiinistra- 
tive pwers, 320; checkepby die right 
of petition to the Nawab,33i; authority 
transferred to European collectors, 350; 
change of pro-spects undervthe per¬ 
manent land settlement of Lord Corn* 
Wallis, 389 

Zend party in Persia, their iiaan]|sls with 
the Kajar, 429 ' ‘ ^ 

Zingafls of Bhutan, ponespox^^bd 
messengers or chuprasmea 673 ' , ' 

Zulflkar Khan, Nawab of the conquests 
of Aurangreb in the Dekhdn and 
Peninsula, 196; bnbed by the Eiudish 
at Madras, ib.; his wars 'with Ram 
Raja, the Mahratta, ib.; defeats Kam 
Baksh, political supremacy at 

Delhi, 307 i^dvanq^ against Fatmkji 
Siya^ 3 o 8 ; submission and assassina- 
tion.%A: saves the lUe of Nixam-ul- 
mulk, 317 


THE END, 


tji 


HVON : ft. clay, S0MS| and yavvor. 








